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Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  3  ;  ends  Dec.  24.=  15  weeks  and  4  days. 

Winter  Term  begins  Jan.  6;  ends  Mar.  37.=  I3  weeks. 

Summer  Term  begins  April  6  ;  ends  June  29.= 13  weeks  and  i  day. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year  40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year  300. 


HOUDAYS. 

Nov.  28  and  29,  Thanksgiving. 


SCHOOL    OFFICERS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 


SAMUEL  R.  AVIS.  President. 


SAMUEL  R.  AVIS.      - 
ELI  WHITNEY.  Jr..   - 
HARRY  W.  ASHER. 
FREDERICK  A.  BETTS, 
JAMES  T.  MORAN.    - 
WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 
THOMAS  HOOKER.  - 
JOHN  T.  MANSON.    - 
WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 

COMMITTRE  ON  FINANCE: 

WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 
JAMES  T.  MORAN. 
JOHN  T.  MANSON. 


Term  expires 

124  Division  street, 

-       1895 

78  Crown  street. 

-       1895 

153  Church  street, 

-       1895 

533  Grand  Ave.. 

-       1896 

139  Orange  street. 

-       1896 

358  Grand  Ave.. 

-       1896 

233  Church  street. 

•       1897 

82  Church  street, 

-       1897 

962  Grand  Ave.. 

-       1897 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS: 

HARRY  W.  ASHER. 
JAMES  T.  MORAN. 
THOMAS  HOOKER. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  : 

FREDERICK  A.  BETTS. 
WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 
JOHN  T.  MANSON. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES: 

WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 
THOMAS  HOOKER. 
FREDERICK  A.  BETTS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  : 

ELI  WHITNEY.  Jr. 
SAMUEL  R.  AVIS. 
WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 


Superintendent:  VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS,*      - 
Secretary  :  HORACE  DAY. 
Clerk  :  GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 
Stenographer:  A.  LILLIAN  BLACKMAN. 


TREASURER : 

E2EKIEL  G.  STODDARD. 
RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


AUDITORS  : 


73  Lake  Place. 
10  College  Street. 
120  College  Street. 
495  Elm  street. 

COLLECTOR  : 

THEODORE  A.  TUTTLE. 
FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


DISTRICT  CLERK: 

BENJAMIN  R.  ENGLISH. 


*  Succeeded  by  Calvin  N.  Kbndall.  September  i.  1895. 


HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

1895-96. 

Feast  of  All  Saints,        ...  Friday,  Nov.  i,  189$. 

Ascension,  -  -  .  Thursday,  May  14, 1896. 


JEWISH  HOLY  DAYS  OCCURRING  ON  SCHOOL 


DAYS. 

1895-96. 


New  Year, 

Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
Feast  of  Weeks,    - 


Thursday,  Sept.  19, 1895. 
Thursday,  Oct.  3,  1895. 
Thursday,  Oct.  10,  1895. 
Monday,  May  18,  1896. 


By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from  School  on 
account  of  the  above  named  Holy  Days  are  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  for 
the  absences ;  and  are  not  required  to  make  up  lessons  lost  because  of 
such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instruct  teachers  that  children  detained  from 
school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days,  shall  be  reported  as  perfect  in 
attendance  during  the  year,  if  not  absent  or  tardy  at  any  other  time  ;  that  a 
credit  of  recitations  shall  be  given  to  each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the 
average  credit  of  each  study  during  the  week. 

Note. — Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  above,  before 
10  o'clock  A.  M..  without  being  marked  as  tardy,  provided  they  bring  satis- 
factory notice  from  their  parents  that  they  have  been  detained  by  religious 
services. 


HOLIDAYS. 

In  addition  to  the  holidays  indicated  in  the  calendar,  the  schools  will 
close  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  27  ;  Tuesday,  Dec.  24 ; 
Friday,  March  27,  and  Monday,  June  29. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  ALL  SCHOOL 

DAYS. 
From    8:15  to  9:30  o'clock  a.  m. 
4        to  5  "         P.  M. 

The  office  will  be  open  from  8:15  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.;  and  from  2  to  5  o'clock 
p.  M.  on  all  school  days,  and  from  9  to  11  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Saturday. 

VIRGIL  G.  CURTIS, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT 


BOARD   OF   EDUCATION 


To  the  New  Haven  City  School  District : 

The  past  year  has  been  an  important  one  in  the  history 
of  the  New  Haven  Schools.  The  growth  of  the  city  has 
made  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  buildings  necessary, 
and  there  are  at  the  present  time  two  new  school  build- 
ings in  course  of  erection  and  one  being  enlarged.  The 
Strong  and  George  Street  School  buildings  will  not  be 
ready  for  occupancy  before  January  i,  1896,  and  the  chil- 
dren have  been  and  will  be  provided  for  in  the  old  build- 
ings whose  places  will  be  filled  by  the  new  ones  when  com- 
pleted, or  in  rooms  rented  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  new  buildings.  The  Winchester 
School,  which  has  been  enlarged  by  raising  the  roof, 
thereby  adding  four  new  rooms,  is  about  ready  for  occu- 
pancy and  will  provide  for  the  children  now  in  the  Dix- 
well  School  building,  which,  in  compliance  with  a  vote  of 
the  District  at  a  previous  meeting,  is  to  be  sold. 

These  buildings  will  afford  relief  for  the  pressure  at 
present,  but  the  demand  for  new  school  buildings  will  be 
present  with  the  District  as  long  as  the  city  continues  to 
grow,  and  this  demand  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of 
our  prosperous  condition. 

The  Board  realizes  that  for  the  State  to  be  great  the 
individual  must  be  intelligent,  educated  and  enlightened, 
and  the  standard  of  greatness  of  the  State  will  be  raised 
in  the  same  ratio  as  is  raised  the  standard  of  intelligence, 
ot  education,  of  enlightenment  of  the  individual.     Our 
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Standard  can  only  be  fixed  by  comparison  with  other 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  unless  we  wish  ours  to  be  low- 
ered we  must  be  untiring  and  unceasing  in  our  struggle 
to  maintain  our  position  in  the  front  rank.  This  in  itself 
is  a  constant  stimulus  to  the  development  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  and  their  necessary  application  toallthe  vocations 
of  life.  Thus  is  created  the  necessity,  in  the  unceasing 
evolutions  of  our  da}-,  of  educating  the  young  along  new 
and  different  and  ever-changing  lines,  to  prepare  them  for 
the  great  trust  that  is  to  be  their  heritage.  This  involves 
larger  outlay  for  buildings,  equipment  and  teaching  force 
than  in  former  years,  when  the  necessities  were  fewer  and 
the  pace  slower. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  enumeration  of  children  of 
school  age,  if  properly  provided  for,  requires  an  outlay 
equal  to  about  one  grammar  school  a  3' ear. 

In  the  High  School  there  is  still  the  pressing  need  of 
room  that  has  been  reported  to  the  District  from  time  to 
time.  The  expectation  that  the  pressure  upon  this  school 
would  be  relieved  by  the  Boardman  School  has  not  thus 
far  been  realized.  The  feeling,  based  upon  the  experience 
of  other  cities,  that  the  entire  system  might  be  stimulated 
and  given  an  impulse  by  the  opening  of  this  school,  has 
thus  far  been  warranted  by  the  facts. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  increase  in  the  attendance  at  the 
High  School  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  building,  the 
Board  has  been  forced  to  the  expedient  of  raising  the 
standard  of  admission  to  the  High  School  from  60  to  75 
per  cent,  and  to  require  every  applicant  for  admission  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination,  whereas  previously  those 
having  attained  a  certain  standing  in  the  eighth  grammar 
grade  were  entitled  to  admission  without  examination. 
Notwithstanding  these  extra  requirements,  the  attendance 
this  year  will  be  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  building 
is  at  present  crowded  beyond  its  seating  capacity.  The 
requirements  for  admission  are  far  more  difficult  than  in 
any  school  or  college  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Board. 
Action  by  the  District  upon  the  matter  of  a  new  building 
cannot  be  much  longer  deferred. 
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The  attendance  at  the  Boardman  Manual  Training 
School  has  not  met  the  expectation  of  the  Board  nor  the 
management  of  that  school.  There  will  be,  the  coming 
year,  in  this  school  about  140  pupils.  The  expense  of  run- 
ning this  school  is  very  great  when  compared  with  the 
High  School,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the 
classes  are  small  there  are  just  as  many  recitations,  requir- 
ing as  many  teachers,  as  if  the  school  were  full. 

The  capacity  of  the  work-shops  and  cooking  and  sewing 
departments  is  about  650  pupils.  There  are  employed  at 
present  16  instructors  for  the  number  (140)  at  present  in  the 
school,  but  with  an  addition  to  the  teaching  force  of  eight 
teachers  the  entire  capacity  of  the  building  can  be  taken 
care  of.  The  school  is  still  in  process  of  development  and 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  its  future. 

The  Board  recommends  that  a  tax  of  454  mills  be  laid 
on  the  Grand  List  of  the  School  District  to  meet  the 
expenses  for  the  current  year.*  The  funds  received  from 
this  tax  will  be  sufficient  only  to  cover  the  ordinary  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  District  and  will  leave  no  money 
available  to  pay  for  permanent  improvements  or  to  reduce 
floating  indebtedness.  In  fact,  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Board  were  enabled  to  keep  the  estimated  ordinary 
expenses  of  the  District  within  the  estimated  income, 
based  upon  a  43^  mill  tax,  only  after  a  careful  and  critical 
examination  of  the  figures,  and  in  the  end  cutting  down 
the  estimates  for  teachers*  salaries  and  repairs  of  buildings 
below  the  figures  furnished  by  the  committee  having  those 
matters  in  charge  as  necessary  for  the  proper  running  ol 
the  school  system . 

Under  the  circumstances,  and  keeping  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the  District  must 
necessarily  increase  from  year  to  year,  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable  that  the  present  tax  rate  will  have  to  be  further 
increased  to  meet  the  ordinary  running  expenses  of  the 
School  District,  and  even  then  there  would  be  no  provi- 
sion made  for  the  payment  of  permanent  improvements 
in  the  form  of  new  buildings  or  necessary  overhauling  of 
old  buildings.     The  reason  for  this  condition  is  that,  while 
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there  is  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  amount  of  taxes 
received  yearly,  on  the  other  hand  the  running  expenses 
of  the  District  increase  in  an  almost  regular  ratio  from 
year  to  year. 

For  further  particulars  of  the  year's  work  the  District 
is  respectfully  referred  to  the  various  reports  submitted 
herewith. 

The  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Mr.  V.  G.  Curtis,  hav- 
ing declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  that  position  again,  the 
Board  after  carefully  considering  the  applications  and 
indorsements  ot  many  applicants  for  the  position,  finally 
engaged  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall  of  Jackson, 
Michigan,  who  comes  highly  recommended  as  being  fitted 
by  education  and  experience  to  fill  this  important  position. 
The  salary  at  which  Mr.  Kendall  was  engaged  is  $3,500  a 
year. 

The  terms  of  service  of  Samuel  R.  Avis,  Eli  Whitney 
and  Harry  W.  Asher  expire  by  limitation  and  the  vacan- 
cies are  to  be  filled  at  the  ensuing  District  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Board, 

S.  R.  AVIS,  President. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

New  Haven  City  School  District  in  Account  with  E.  G.  Stoddard, 

Treasurer, 

1894-  Cr. 

Aug.  31.     By  Balance  on  Hand, $10,520.52 

Sept.  18,          Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  account  Boardman  Man- 
ual Training  School, 3,000.00 

Oct.      1,  State    of    Connecticut,    account    Apparatus    and 

Library  Fund 775.oo 

1,  Loan,  U.  S.  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 25,000.00 

2.  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 20,000.00 

6.          Rent  of  Carter  House  for  two  months 60.00 

Nov.    2.          Town  of  New  Haven,  Town  Taxes 53.483.78 

6,          Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes 100,000.00 

6,  State  of  Connecticut,  Coal  for  Normal  School, 311.04 

2,           Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  account  Boardman  Man- 
ual Training  School, 11,000.00 

9,           Dr.  J.  W.  Barker.  Tuition  in  High  School, 23.10 

12,          Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 50,000.00 

19,  Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes 40,000.00 

22,  Mortgage  on  Fair  Street  School  and  Interest  on 

same 4.193.59 

Dec.     I,           Loan,  N.  H.  Savings  Bank 35,000.00 

5,          Theodore  A.  Tuttle,  Collector  Taxes, 10,000.00 

4,          Rent  of  Carter  House,  two  months, 60.00 

20,  Loan,  N.  H.  Savings  Bank 35,000.00 

24,          Town  New  Haven,  Free  Books  and  Supplies 12,600.00 

1895. 

Jan'y3i,          Loan,  N.  H.  Savings  Bank 20,000.00 

Feb'y  i.  Loan,  Commissioners    Municipal    Bond   Sinking 

Fund, 10,089.50 

7,  Rent  Carter  House,  two  months, 60.00 

19.  W.  J.  Montgomery,  Sale  of  old  Houses  in  George 

Street 35. 00 
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March  a,  Comptroller   State  of  Connecticut,  Civil  List, $29,680.50 

2,  Comptroller  State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund,..     14,840.25 

April   2,  F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes 4,200.00 

2,  F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 14,000.00 

3,  Rent  Carter  House,  two  months 60.00 

20,  Loan,  National  Savings  Bank 20,000.00 

May     2,  State  of  Connecticut,  Apparatus  and  Library  Fund,  785.00 

6,  Loan.  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 30,000.00 

18,  Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 20,000.00 

20,  Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,542.72 

June     3,  Rent  Carter  House,  two  months, 60.00 

3,  Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 25,000.00 

19,  Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 20,000.00 

26,  Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 30.000.00 

July    13.  G.  T.  Hewlett,  Clerk,  Tuition, 1,685.25 

13,  G.  T.  Hewlett,  Clerk.  Sundry  Sales 174.08 

8653.139-33 

DR. 

To  checks  paid  from  August  31,  1894.  to  July  13,  1895,  640,585.15 
Balance  to  new  account $12,554.18 

E.  G.  STODDARD,   Treasurer. 

July  13,  1895. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid, $350.12 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  August  13,  1895. 
The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  E.G.  Stoddard,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  for  the  period  from  September  ist, 
1894,  to  July  13,  1895,  find  the  same  correct  and  that  a 
balance  of  twelve  thousand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  ^  ($12,554.18)  was  due  said  District  by  said  E.  G. 
Stoddard  on  said  day. 


Richard  F.  Lyon.        \  Auditors. 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  ) 
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CLERK'S     ACCOUNT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  ten  months  and 
thirteen  days  ending  July  13th,  1895,  have  been  as  fol- 
lows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account ^10,368.25 

From  District  Tax, 

on  list  1893 $235,743.93* 

'*     "    1880-1892, 2,456.07 

238,200.00 

From  Town  of  New  Haven, 

Town  Tax, $53,483.78 

Text  Books  and  Supplies, 12,600.00 

66,083.78 

From  State  of  Connecticut, 

School  Fund, $14,840.25 

Civil  List '       29,680.50 

Coal  for  Normal  School 211.04 

Apparatus  and  Library  Fund,  '94  775-00 

95  785.00 

46,291.79 

Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,542.72 

Tuition  and  other  small  receipts, 1,882.43 

Rent  of  Carter  House,  York  Square.  300.00 

Total  ordinary  Receipts, $364,668.97 

*In  this  amount  is  included  $14,000  overpaid  to  the  District 
and  repaid  to  the  Tax  Collector. 


Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Boardman,  balance  on 

Boardman     Manual    Training 

School $14,000.00 

Temporary  Loans 270,089.50 

Sale  of  George  St.  Houses, 35.00 

Final  Payment  on  account  of  Sale  of 

Old  Fair  Street  School,   with 

interest 4.193.59      288,318.09 

Total  Receipts, f$652,987.o6 

fNoTE. — Total  Receipts  as  reported  by  Treasurer  this  year,         $653,139.33 
Deduct  orders  drawn  last  year  but  not  presented 
for  payment  till  this  year  (see  Treasurer's  Report,  1894),         152.27 

Shows  net  receipts  for  this  year  as  reported  by 
clerk $652,987.06 
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EXPENDITURES. 

SALARIES. 

Teachers, $242,711.43 

Janitors 19,982.77 

Officers, 6.033.29 


$268,727.49 


RENT. 

Hamilton  School, $1,800.00 

Board  Rooms, 300.00 

House  cor.  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Sts.,  607.50 

Store  No.  88  DeWiit  St 170.00 

House  Rear  of  High  School 217.52 

House  16  Leonard  St., 250.00 

Store  1270  State  St.. 144.00 

Building  135  South  Front  St 600.00 

Harmonie  Hall, 150.00 

Germania  Hall  (for  Evening  School),  200.00 

Factory  St.  Syng. "            '*            **  116.25 

Temple  St.    "       *'            "            *'  130.00 


BOOKS  AND   SUPPLIES. 

Fuel, $2,285.03 

Text  Books, 8,667.09 

Stationery 6,059.47 

Printing 2,400.07 

Janitors, 575.59 

Miscellaneous  (including  supplies  for 
Boardman  School,  writing  and 
drawing  books,  scissors,  color, 
kindergarten  and  primary  ma- 
terial, typewriters,  supplies  for 
chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories, blackboard  erasers,  point- 
ers, etc.,  etc.), 4,453.08 

Apparatus  and  Library, 2,380.92 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  and  Special  School  Meetings,  $868.40 

Enumerating  Children, 593-6i 

Gas  and  Oil, 580.20 

Making  Grand  List,... 500.00 

Telephone  Service 669.21 

Horse- keeping,  Supt.  of  Schools,...  250.00 


4,685.27 


26,821.25 
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Graduating  Exercises,  High  School,.  $426.82 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  etc., 353-74 

Incidentals, 1,015.10 

Insurance 907.28 

Electric  current  for  motor  in  High 

School 175.00 

Tax  Collector.  Salary  and  Office  Ex- 

penses, 1.551.21 


$7,890.57 


REPAIRS. 

Buildings  and  Grounds, $4,271.75 

Heating  Apparatus, 1,802.65 

Furniture, 2,863.58 

Blackboards, 194.08 


9,132.06 


INTEREST. 

On  Bonds, $8,900.00 

On  Temporary  Loans 6,5 73.73 

^      ,  ^  15.473.73 

Total  Ordinary  Expenses $333,730.37 


PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENTS. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND   SITES. 

Plans  for  proposed  New  High  School,  $378.00 

New  fence  and  walks,  York  Sq.  lot,-.  66.36 

$444.36 

Boardman  Manual  Training  School, 

Mason,  balance  of  contract,  ..  8,617.00 

Joiner,         "                    ••         ..  4,464.00 

Plumber,    '•                   "        ..  1,353.00 

Painter,       •*                   "         ..  1,943.00 

Architect,  balance 5S0.22 

Mason,  extras 1,206.35 

Joiner,       **      1,976.56 

Plumber,  "      166.29 

Painter,     *'      39.87 

Walks  and  curbing 262.36 

Final    payment,  heating  con- 

tract 1,307.00 

Machinery,  tools,  shafting,  fur- 
niture, steam  pumps,  forges, 
drawing  instruments,  etc., 
etc.,  for  equipment  of  build- 
ing   25.001.06 

46,916.71 
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Kindergarten  Building,  Dwight  District, 

Mason,  contract, $1,750.00 

Joiner,        **         1,500.00 

Plumber,    '*        255.00 

Heating,     "        150.00 

Painter,      "        92.50 

Architect, 122.64 

Blackboards 20.27 

Joiner,  extras,  - 18.75 

Heating,  extras, 51.97 

$3,961.13 

New  Fair  St.  School, 

Iron  Fence, 480.00 

Day  School, 

Iron  Fence, 470.00 

Zunder  School, 

Site, 19,501.00 

Mason,  on  account  contract,..  4,500.00 

Architect,  on  account 1,350.00 

Inspector, 149.45 

Surveying,  soundings,  and  ad- 
vertising,    1 53-44 


Strong  School, 

Mason,  on  account  contract,  .  15.000.00 

Joiner,  on  account  contract,  ..  4,500.00 

Buff  Brick,  on  account 1,988.00 

Architect,  on  account 1,250.00 

Surveying,  advertising,  etc 56.60 


25.653-89 


22,794.60 
1100,720.69 


ADDITIONS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Dwight  School, 

New  Water  Closets  and  sewer 
connections,  balance  of 
contracts  and  extras, ...  1.334.63 

Shelton  Avenue  School, 

New  Water  Closets  and  sewer 
connections,  balance  of 
contracts  and  extras,...  2,200.76 

Winchester  School, 

New  Water  Closets  and  sewer 
connections,  balance  of 
contracts  and  extras,...  2,245.99 

High  School, 

New  addition    and   other  im- 
provements, on  account, 11,086.49 
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Eaton  School, 

Fire  escape $1,434-53 

Assessment  for  cobble  gutters, 

Orchard  St., 8.14 

Advertising  for  bids  on    third   story 

addition  to  Winchester  School,..  21.40 

$18,331.94 

Temporary  Loans  paid, 175,000.00 

District  Tax  overpaid,  and  repaid  to 

Tax  Collector, 14,000.00 

189,000.00 

$207,331.94 

Total  Expenditures $640,783.00 

Balance  to  new  account,..  *i 2,204.06 

$652,987.06 
G.  T.  HEWLETT,  Clerk, 


New  Haven,  August  13,  1895. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  G.  T.  Hewlett,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the 
year  ending  July  13,  1895,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Richard  F   Lyon.     )  ^«^^,„. 
Frank  G.  Anthony,  ) 

LIABILITIES. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  as  follows  : 

District  Bonds, $375.00000 

Floating  indebtedness,  in  the  form  of  temporary 

loans, $331,675-27 

Boardman  Fund, 978.50 

Unpaid  Bills  (estimated), 2,000.00 

$334,653.77 

Total  Liabilities, $709,653.77 


*  Note. — Balance  as  reported  by  clerk, $12,204.06 

Add  orders  drawn  but  not  yet  presented  toTreas* 
urer  for  payment,  (sea  Treasurer's  Report,  1895)  350.12 

Shows  balance  as  reported  by  Treasurer $12,554.18 
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Against  which  we  have 

AVAILABLE  ASSETS* 

Cash  on  hand I  12,204.06 

Back  Taxes  (due  and  collectable)  estimated, 18,000.00 

Uncollected  Taxes  on  List  1894,  due  September  i. 

1895 245,547.72 

Proceeds  from  authorized  sale  of  Bonds,  estimated,      127,500.00 

Total  Available  Assets, $403,251.78 

Note. — The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  in  the  District  on  the  List  of  1894  was  $54,561,- 
965.00. 

NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BONDS. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  District,  held  September  19,  1888,  the  Board 
of  Education  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature 
the  necessary  power  to  issue  bonds  of  the  District  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  existing  indebtedness,  to  build  the  Webster 
School  and  to  build  such  other  school  houses  and  purchase  necessary  land 
therefor  as  may  be  authorized  at  a  legal  meeting  of  the  District. 

On  May  6,  1889,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  issue  of 
the  bonds. 

The  District  has  made  the  following  appropriations  from 
the  Bond  account,  viz : 

September  jg,  1888. 

To  pay  the  existing  indebtedness  and  build  the 
Webster  School.  (This  amount  as  report- 
ed by  the  Finance  Committee,  June  21, 1889, 

and  approved  by  the  Board ,  was) $230,080.96 

Purchase  land   for    and    build    a    Grammar 
School  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 60,000.00 

(At  the  annual  meeting  held  September 
23,  1891,  the  Board  was  authorized  to  use 
this  sum  in  lieu  of  the  original  purpose,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of 
such  school  buildings  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  may  be  required. 

The  Board  has  purchased  the  land  for  and 
erected  the  New  Fair  Street  School  from 
this  appropriation.) 

*  The  estimated  Tftlue  of  the  Reml  EsUte  and  Personal  Property  owned  by  the  District  is 
$1,191,298.79. 
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September  j8,  i88g. 
To  build  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, $12,000.00 

September  77.  i8go. 
To  build  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, 4,000.00 

September  sj,  i8gi. 

To  build  an  addition  to  the  Winchester  School,  ..  15,000.00 

Complete  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School 3,000.00 

Build  an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  the  Oak 

Street  School, 15,000.00 

June  27,  i8g2. 

To  purchase  land  and  equipment  for  a   Manual 

Training  School 30,000.00 

September  21,  i8g2. 

To  purchase  a  site  for  and   erect  and  furnish  a 

High  School, 170,000.00 

$539,080.96 

September  ig^  i8g4. 

Authorizing  the  Board  of  Education  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  $500,000 
of  District  Bonds  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  use  the  avails  thereof 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  School  Build- 
ings in  the  Webster,  Winchester  and  Strong  Districts,  in  lieu  of  the  purpose 
for  which  said  bonds  have  heretofore  been  appropriated  by  the  District. 


(The  Board  has  purchased  a  lot  on  George  street,  and  made  contracts  for  a 
building  to  be  erected  thereon,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  the  Strong  School, 
and  the  addition  of  a  third  story  to  the  Winchester  School  building.) 


STATEMENT  OF  BOND  ACCOUNT. 
Dr, 
To  proceeds  from  sale  of  Bonds : 

Series  i  ($230,000.00),  due  1909  to  1920, $236,900.00 

Series  a  (    70,000.00),  due  192 1  to  1924, 71,436.16 

Series  3  (    75,000.00),  due  1925  to  1928, 76,192.50 

1384,528.66 

Cr, 
By  Expended   for  existing  indebtedness   and   to 
build  the  Webster  School   as   reported  by 

Finance  Committee  June  21, 1889, $230,080.96 

Expended  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 

the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, 19,000.00 
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Expended  for  the  addition  to  the  Wiodiester 

School $12,346.05 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  and  the 

erection  of  the  New  Fair  Street  School,  ...  47,169.14 
Expended   for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 

Manual  Training  School, 30.000.00 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  New 

High  School. 41,294.87 

Balance 4*637.64 

I384.528.66 


ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

1895-96. 

The  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  School  District 
for  the  year  commencing  July  15,  1895,  are  estimated 
as  follows,  viz : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account $  12,204.06 

From  District  Tax 240,000.00 

Town  Tax, 54,000.00 

Town   Appropriation  for  Text  Books  and 

Supplies, 12,600.00 

Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,500.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  school  fund  and  civil 

list 45,000.00 

Evening  Schools,  1894 1,200.00 

••               "         1895 1,200.00 

Apparatus  and  Library, 800.00 

Tuition  and  other  small  receipts, 2,000.00 

Rent  of  Carter  House, 360.00 


$370,864.06 


EXPENDITURES. 

SALARIES. 

Teachers, $255,000.00 

Janitors, 24,000.00 

Officers 8,000.00 


$287,000.00 
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RENT. 

Hamilton  School $1,800.00 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 

House  cor.  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Streets, 8 10.00 

Store  No.  88  DeWitt  Street '  204.00 

House  No.  16  Leonard  Street, 300.00 

House  in  rear  of  High  School, 250.00 

Store,  1270  State  Street, 192.00 

EveninfT  Schools 500.00 

Building,  135  South  Front  Street 300.00 

BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Fuel, $8,500.00 

Text  Books, 6,000.00 

Stationery 7,000.00 

Printing, 1,600.00 

Janitors, 700.00 

Miscellaneous  (including  supplies  for  Boardman 
School,  writing  and  drawing  books,  scissors, 
color,  kindergarten  and  primary  material, 
typewriters,  supplies  for  physical  and  chem- 
ical laboratories,  blackboard  erasers,  pointers, 

etc.,  etc.), 4.500.00 

Apparatus  and  Library 1,600.00 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  School  Meeting, $600.00 

Enumerating  Children,.. 600.00 

Gas  and  Oil, 600.00 

Making  Grand  List. 500.00 

Telephone  Service, 700.00 

Horse-keeping.  Supt.of  Schools, 300.00 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  School, 500.00 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  etc 500.00 

Incidentals, 1,500.00 

Insurance, 50000 

Electric  current  for  H.  H.  S.  motor, 300.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  Office  Expenses,  pro 

rata. 1,750.00 

REPAIRS. 

To  Buildings, $6,000.00 

Heating  Apparatus, 2,500.00 

Furniture, 3,000.00 

Blackboards, 500.00 


$4,756.00 


29,900.00 


8,350.00 


12,000.00 
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INTEREST. 

On  Bonds, $17,50000 

Temporary  Loans 10,700.00 


$28,200.00 


Total  estimated  ordinary  expenses, $370,206.00 


PERMANENT   IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AND   SITES. 


Balance  due  on  Equipment  Boardman  School, $  1,598.57 

"  "      Zunder  School 44,346.11 

"  "      Strong        "       67,205.40 


$113,150.08 


ADDITIONS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 


Balance  due  on  Eaton  School  Water  Closets,  ...        $2,500.00 

"      Winchester  "  third  story  addition.        10,000.00 

Addition  and  other  improvements,  High  School,..  4,080.51 


16,580.51 


Total, $129,730.59 


The  estimated  ordinary  expenses  for  the  current  year 
are  $658.06  less  than  the  estimated  income  for  the  year. 
In  the  estimated  income  no  provision  is  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  permanent  improvements,  and  the  ex- 
pense will  be  met  by  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
by  temporary  loans  as  authorized  by  the  District. 

The  cost  of  a  site  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  town  farm, 
of  remodelling  one  of  the  old  school  buildings,  and  for 
the  further  equipment  of  the  Boardman  Manual  Training 
High  School,  for  which  the  District  will  be  asked  to  make 
appropriations  at  the  next  meeting,  are  not  included  in 
the  estimated  cost  of  permanent  improvements. 

The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost : 

Webster  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $63,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 148,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,550.00 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 12,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 
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Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, $2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, ^ 25.000.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 48,200.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 50,200.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 7,000.00 

Strong  School  Lot  and  Building 35.794.6o 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 26,150.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 1 8.200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 16,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture, 17,450.00 

Llojd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 13,750.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 23,000.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 20,300.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 19,500.00 

Welch  School  Lot.  Building  and  Furniture, 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,700.00 

Day  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 35,300.00 

Lovell  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,245.00 

New  Fair  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 47,200.00 

New  High  School  Lot, 41,361.23 

Boardznan  Manual  Training  School  Lot,  Building  and  Equipment,  131,482.94 

Kindergarten  Building  on  D wight  School  Lot, 3,961.13 

Zunder  School  Lot  and  Building, 25,653.89 

11,191,298.79 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  E.  MORGAN,  Chairman, 

New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1895. 
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OP  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education  : 

During  the  year  contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the 
new  Strong  School,  and  it  is  hoped  the  building  will  be 
ready  for  occupancy  by  January  ist.  During  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building  the  pupils  in  the  first  six  grades  have 
been  provided  for  in  a  building  on  South  Front  street, 
and  those  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  the  Center 
Street  School  in  the  Annex.  The  Committee  made 
earnest  and  repeated  ejffort  to  find  better  quarters,  but 
were  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  hoped  that  the  superior 
accommodations  which  the  new  building  will  afford  will 
recompense  the  pupils  and  teachers  for  the  inconvenience 
and  discomfort  of  their  temporary  quarters.  The  new 
building  will  be  a  substantial,  thoroughly  constructed 
building  of  handsome  design,  especial  attention  being 
given  to  the  heating,  lighting,  ventilating  and  sanitary 
arrangements,  convenience  of  plan  and  facility  and  safety 
of  exit. 

Progress  on  the  Zunder  School  has  been  slow  ;  the  con- 
tractors meeting  with  vexatious  delays  in  obtaining  mate- 
rial, so  that  the  building  probably  will  not  be  ready  at  the 
opening  of  the  winter  term.  This  building  is  in  a  sightly 
location,  convenient  for  the  many  children  who  will  attend 
it,  and  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  Cedar  Street  School 
and  in  the  basement  rooms  in  the  Webster  School,  who 
have  worked  under  every  disadvantage  in  their  present 
quarters,  will  have  accommodations  in  this  building  second 
to  none  in  the  District.     The  lighting,  heating,  ventilat- 
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ing  and  sanitary  appointments  are  planned  according  to 
the  most  approved  modern  methods. 

The  building  on  the  Dwight  School  lot,  completed  last 
March,  was  opened  in  April  and  aflTords  excellent  accom- 
modation for  the  kindergarten  in  that  District.  A  new 
building  will  soon  be  needed  in  this  District  to  accommo- 
date the  growing  population  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Old 
Town  Farm,  and  the  Committee  recommends  the  pur- 
chase of  a  suitable  lot. 

The  Committee,  in  addition  to  maturing  the  plans  for 
the  new  school  buildings,  and  considering  and  deciding 
upon  the  many  questions  of  detail  which  arise  during 
their  construction,  has  made  considerable  repairs  during 
the  vacation  in  several  school  buildings.  Much  more 
should  have  been  done,  but  the  Committee  has  done  only 
what  seemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  giving  special 
care  to  the  improvement  of  the  older  buildings;  doing 
practically  nothing  to  the  newer  ones  because  of  lack  of 
funds. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  appropriations  for  repairs 
should  be  large  enough  to  permit  of  putting  and  keeping 
the  newer  buildings  in  first-class  condition,  believing  this 
policy  to  be  the  more  economical  in  the  end. 

Many  of  the  school  buildings  need  remodelling  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  standard  required  at  the  present  day. 
Nothing  is  so  essential  in  the  school  room  as  plenty  of 
light  and  pure  air.  At  the  time  the  older  buildings  were 
erected,  architects  had  not  given  much  attention  to  these 
matters,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  several  buildings 
that  are  poorly  lighted,  poorly  heated,  poorly  ventilated 
or  not  ventilated  at  all,  and  poorly  planned.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  in  several  of  the  older  buildings  have  been 
improved  during  the  last  few  years,  but  much  yet  remains 
to  be  done  to  make  the  buildings  meet  the  requirements- 
of  health. 

The  alterations  made  in  the  Skinner  School  two  years 
ago  show  what  can  be  done  to  improve  the  light  in  these 
buildings.  With  a  modern  system  of  heating  and  venti- 
lating and  some  changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cloak 
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rooms,  this  building  would  be  as  good  as  any  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  Committee  recommends  that  these  buildings 
be  remodelled  ;  proper  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus 
put  in,  the  windows  enlarged,  new  furniture  supplied  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  made  as  perfect  as  modern 
science  can  make  them.  To  do  all  of  this  work  at  once 
would  be  a  heavy  burden  of  expense,  but  the  Committee 
believe  that  one  building  should  be  done  each  year,  and 
the  work  continued  until  every  room  in  the  District  is 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  health. 

The  most  extensive  alteration  and  improvement  made 
this  summer  has  been  the  raising  the  roof  of  the  Wipches- 
ter  School,  providing  four  additional  rooms  in  the  school. 
The  Committee  has  also  enlarged  the  windows  in  the 
basement  rooms,  kalsomined  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  the 
kindergarten  and  in  all  of  the  old  rooms  in  the  building, 
so  that  when  the  work  is  completed  the  building  will  be 
^in  first-class  condition.  It  has  been  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  work  in  time  to  open  the  school  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year,  but  most  of  the  rooms  will  be 
ready  by  the  middle  of  September.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  another  building  will  be  needed  in  this  District  very 
soon.  The  pupils  in  the  Dixwell  Ave.  School  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Winchester  School  when  the  new  rooms 
are  completed,  and  probably  all  the  rooms  will  be  filled. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  continue  to  use  the  room  fitted  up 
in  the  basement  for  temporary  use,  and  which  it  was 
hoped  could  be  vacated  when  the  new  rooms  were  com- 
pleted. 

During  the  vacation  the  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  High 
School  have  been  kalsomined,  all  the  furniture  varnished, 
sheathed  ceilings  put  in  two  rooms,  the  roof  repaired  and 
painted  and  an  iron  gate  ordered  for  the  Wall  St.  entrance. 
When  this  gate  is  put  in,  the  yard  will  be  graded  and  con- 
creted. Next  year  all  of  the  wood-work  in  the  building 
should  be  varnished.  When  this  is  done,  all  of  the  im- 
provements for  which  an  appropriation  was  made  will  be 
completed,  and  the  building  will  be  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. 
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Sk)'lights  have  been  placed  in  the  roofs  of  the  water- 
closets  at  the  Webster  School. 

The  boys*  water-closet  at  the  Eaton  School,  which  was 
entirely  inadequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils, 
and  was  insufficiently  lighted  and  inconvenient,  has  been 
removed  and  a  new  building  with  all  the  modern  sani- 
tary arrangements  has  been  built  in  its  place. 

In  the  Wooster  School,  the  wood-work  in  the  halls, 
which  had  grown  dark  and  dingy  with  age,  has  been 
painted  a  light  color;  new  front  doors  with  glass  panels 
have  been  put  in  ;  larger  windows  put  in  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  hall,  the  walls  and  ceilings  have  been  kalsomined, 
and  the  building  now  presents  a  much  lighter  and  more 
pleasant  appearance. 

A  small  boiler  has  been  placed  in  the  Fair  St.  School  to 
be  used  in  furnishing  steam  for  the  engine.  This  is  done 
without  expense  to  the  District.    . 

The  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  Whiting  St.  School  have 
been  painted  and  the  wood-work  varnished. 

The  board  fence  around  the  Dwight  School,  which  had 
done  service  for  thirty  years,  has  been  removed  and  in  its 
place  a  neat  picket  fence  has  been  built.  From  the 
improved  appearance  of  the  property  which  this  fence 
gives,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  in  the  future 
it  would  be  better  to  build  picket  fences  around  the  school 
property  instead  of  tight  board  fences. 

The  furniture  in  the  Orchard  St.  School,  which  has 
been  in  use  for  twelve  years,  has  been  refinished. 

New  floors  have  been  laid  in  the  halls  of  the  Shelton 
Ave.  School  and  the  walls  and  ceilings  on  the  top  floor 
kalsomined. 

The  walls  and  ceilings  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Edward 
St.  School,  that  were  damaged  by  leaks  in  the  roof,  have 
been  repaired  and  kalsomined.  An  entirely  new  roof  or 
extensive  repairs  to  the  present  one  will  have  to  be  made 
next  year.  It  has  been  patched  this  summer.  We  have 
placed  new  furniture  in  Room  No.  i. 

A  teachers*  dressing  room  with  adequate  toilet  accom- 
modations has  been  fitted  up  in  the  Humphrey  St.  School. 
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A  new  floor  has  been  laid  in  the  upper  hall  of  the 
Washington  School  and  the  ceiling  in  Room  4  repaired. 

New  furniture  has  been  placed  in  Room  4  Carlisle  St. 
School,  the  old  furniture  being  too  small  and  antiquated. 
The  wood-work  of  the  building  has  been  varnished,  the 
ceiling  in  No.  i  repaired,  and  considerable  alterations 
made  on  the  gutters  of  the  building.  Next  year  a  new 
roof  will  be  neededon  this  building. 

We  have  been  annoyed  for  a  good  many  years  at  the 
Woodward  School  by  boys  and  young  men  trespassing 
on  the  school  property  and  defacing  the  building.  This 
year  the  Committee  has  removed  the  rail  fence  which 
surrounded  the  property  and  erected  a  picket  fence, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  save  us  from  further  annoyance  of 
this  kind. 

All  the  interior  wood-work  of  the  Ferry  St.  School  has 
been  varnished  and  the  furniture  refinished. 

The  Center  St.  School,  two  rooms  of  which  are  used 
for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  pupils  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  of  the  Strong  School,  has  been 
kalsomined  and  the  furniture  varnished,  new  fences  built, 
and  better  toilet  accommodations  provided,  so  that  now 
the  building  presents  a  very  much  improved  appearance. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done  at  the  Boardman 
School  in  the  way  of  further  equipment.  The  forge  shop 
and  foundry  are  now  completed  and  ready  for  use.  A 
room  has  been  partitioned  ofT  in  one  corner  of  the 
machine  tool  room  which  will  be  used  for  clay-modeling. 
The  fitting  up  of  the  chemical  laboratory  has  been  com- 
pleted, additional  seats  provided  for  the  wood- working 
room  and  necessary  tables  and  cases  built.  The  walks 
have  been  relaid  and  are  now  all  right.  A  contract  has 
been  made  for  the  turfing  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  soon 
be  completed.  A  contract  has  also  been  made  for  an  iron 
driveway  gate  at  the  Broadway  entrance.  During  the 
year  the  machine  tool  room  will  have  to  be  fitted  up  in 
readiness  for  next  year's  work. 

In  addition  to  the  above  work,  tin  roofs  on  several 
schools  have  been  painted  and  necessary  repairs  to  black- 
boards, window  shades  and  furnaces  have  been  made. 
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The  yards  in  the  Eaton,  Skinner,  Wooster,  Winchester, 
Edwards  St.  and  Day  Schools  have  been  concreted,  and 
many  small  repairs  made  in  the  different  buildings. 

The  Committee  visited  all  the  buildings  the  week 
before  the  schools  opened,  and  found  them  in  good  condi- 
tion. Much  credit  is  due  most  of  the  janitors  for  the 
clean  and  neat  appearance  of  their  buildings. 

FRED  A.  BETTS,  Chairman. 

New  Haven,  Sept.  6,  1895. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City 
School  District : 

Gentlemen  : — In  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the 
Board  I  herewith  submit  my  fifth  annual  report  as  super- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven,  the  same 
being  for  the  year  ending  June  28th,  1895. 

While  it  may  seem  presumptuous  for  me  to  assert  that 
the  schools  of  this  city  are  in  the  very  van  of  the  educa- 
tional procession,  yet  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
placing  in  evidence  in  this  report  such  testimony  as  shall 
prove  that  they  have  at  least  kept  pace  with  the  most 
advanced  educational  thought  of  the  day. 

I  beg  leave  to  present  the  usual  statistics  ot  school 
population,  attendance,  etc. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  approximate  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 

District 90,000 

PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR   1 894. 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Town,  $55,621,970 

••  District,  54.561,965 
The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all   school  purposes   was  4^ 

mills  on  a  dollar, .0045 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar,... .001 

Total  taxation  forall  school  purposes •0055 
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ENUMERATION    OF   CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  October,  1894,  was 19,787 

Increase  since  October,  1893, 378 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  owned  by  the  District,  33 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  and  rented  by  the  District,  9 

Number  of  Orphan  Asylums  where  schools  are  held, 2 

Number  of  County  Homes  where  schools  are  held, i 

Number  of  school  houses  occupied  by  the  District, 45 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 300 

Increase, 16 

Number  of  seats, 14.471 

Increase, - - 490 

NUMBER   OF   PUPILS. 

Whole  number  registered  during  the  year. 16,064 

Increase 409 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 13,658 

Increase, 899 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 12,700 

Increase 1.897 

ATTENDANCE. 

Per  cent,  attendance  of  all  the  day  schools .929 

Increase 004 

Whole  number  of  absences  during  the  year, 375,889 

Decrease 3,509 

Whole  number  of  tardinesses  during  the  year 16,375 

Increase,   138 

Number  of  truants, 388 

Decrease, 57 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy 871 

Decrease, 162 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools 79 

Increase, 2 

Number  of  half  days  all  present, 11,301 

Increase, 1,689 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, 10.6  yrs. 
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Enumeration  op  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  Years,  in  the  Month 

OF  October.  1894. 


SlIB-DISTBIOTft. 


Webster, 

•Eaton, 

•W<M}6tcr, 

Dwlfbt, 

Winchester,... 

•Lorell. 

•WsshtngtoD, . 

•Dsj", 

•Welch 

Woolsej, 

StroQC 


5        *     I     "7 
yrt.  yrs.  j  yrs. 


195 

IM 

184 

176 

167 

190 

155 

14S 

a» 

286 

235 

215 

97 

tt 

111 

101 

1C2| 

185 

IBS 

178 

lis' 

168 

ITO 

16, 

118 

107 

117 

115 

8         9    I    10  I    11       12 
yrs.  I  yrs.    yrs.    yrs.,  yrs. 


120      184| 
144      212; 


16S 

133 

I 


200 
170 


185  126 

20o|  168 

VSi\  196 

I60!  147, 

I  I 


186 

-i 

208, 
100 
172, 
178 

115 

I 
125; 

182 

176 

186 


171, 
180, 
205 


151 

144! 
212 


154      179, 


906, 


100,    118    va, 


178 
117, 


175 
168' 
94' 
116' 
167 
188, 
188 


m,  153 
161,  149 
86j  97 
109 
147 
146 
187; 


103 

154. 

154' 
148 


I  ToUlj  Total 

I  Oct.  I  Oct. 

1894  ■   1898 


"•1 

149 

-I 

97, 

166 

I 
110 

105' 

90, 

154 

120I 
198 


158 
197 
188 

1611 


,1     ...I 


I  n  n 


1,999,    1.931 

1,789 1    1,970 
2,5»|    2.174 

1,9671  i;sa5 

2.0a0|  8,181 

1345  1,666 

1;M5  1.478 

1,891 1  1,041 

2.O80'  2,868 

1,995,) 

f  8,445 

1.722) 

I 


Total  OcL  18M,    1,686   1.898.  1344j  1.712   l.TOSi  l.ff»,  1.664    1,600,  1JM\  1.464|  1.4S7'  1.611    19.787   19,409 


Total  Oct.  1883.' 
Total  Oct.  1892, 
Total  Oct.  1891,. 
Totsl  Oct.  1890!,| 
Total  Oct.  1899, 
Total  Jan.  1889. 
ToUI  for  1888.  I 
Total  for  18S7, 
Total  for  1886, 
Toul  for  1886^  , 
Total  for  1884.  [ 
Total  for  18B8,  I 
Total  for  1882,  i 
Total  for  1881. 
Total  for  1880^  ; 
Total  lor  1879,  < 
Total  for  1878,  i 


1.674  1.769   1,689;  1.105   1.679.  1.611 1  1.648 


l.«..l 


1,696  1.646!  1.642,  1.688 


"I 
l.S79|  1.655; 

1,564'  1.637, 

1.883,  1,690| 

1.465'  M18 

I.449I  1.582; 
1,438 
1.866, 


1.872 
1,888 
1,290 
1.265 
1.805  1.436i 


U968, 
1,484 


1,209 
1,085 
1,167 
1,177 
1.158 


1.838 
1.9881 
1,286' 
1.191. 

1.880 


I 
1.618!  1.684 

1,681  1.615, 

1,601  1.S65 

1.565  1.484 

1.4571  M9» 

1.401  >  1,486 

1.418  1.510, 

1,510  1,484J 

1.418  1.449 

1.471  1.461 

1.966  1,436, 

1.959  1.871 1 

1,898,  1.861 

1.895  1.212; 

1,217|  1,228| 


1,588;  1.8841  1.593= 
1.601   1,839,  1,491 


1,567  1,478 
1,501.  1,455 
1,448 


1,S21 
1.505 
1.581 
1,474 
1,466 
1,453 
1,486 
1395 
1.867 
1.231 
1.288 
1,193 


1.556, 
1,566| 
1.619 


1,517 1  1.551 1 

1,4891  1.514 

l,467i  1.488 

1.475,  1,488 

1,467  1,499 

1,418  1.497 

1,416  1.232 

l.Z79|  1,269 

1,227  1,172 

1,186,  1,121 

1,128:  1,142 


l,5a0i  1.490| 
1,460'  1,616 
1,483  1.49S! 

l,428j  1,S63J 
1,476  l.S8S| 
1,485|  1,511 
1.466|  1.477, 
1,426  i  1,480 
1,889,  1,460 
1,872,  1.443. 
l,4f»   1,833,  1.2S7J 


1.871 
1.451  j 
1.608| 

1.444| 
1.488j 
1,417^ 
1.409 

1,423 
136, 
1.800, 


1.493 ;  1,740 
1JM8,  1.71S 
1,507  1.683 
1,461,  1,590 
1.485J  1.678 
1.463  1.558 
1.465.  1,588 
1,884  1,411 
i;»5    1343 


1,377  1,835, 
1349;  1.230 
1.128  1.144 
1,061  1.084| 
1,148,  1,125, 
1377,  1.018, 


1 


U18| 
1,077 
1.056^ 
1.066| 
948: 
867 


1310 

1359 

U66 

1,185 

1,126 

974 

999 

884 


1386 

1388 

1335 

1326 

1.031 

985, 

915 

966 


19309 
19364 
18377| 
18321| 
18314. 
18.198 
17.820 
17390 
16,988 
16,782 
16,500, 
16380[ 
15374 
14,548 
18,897' 
18370 
18319 


848 
42 

179 

800 

272 


878 


845 
887 
156 
207 
175 
819 
661 
836 
151 
882 
220 
906 
826 
651 
437 
251 
356 


CHILDREN  NOT  ATfENDING  SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, 1,324 

Between  5  and  8  years, 1 1,149 

Between  8  and  14  years,    178 

Between  14  and  16  years, 1,040 


Total  not  attending  School, 3,691 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools, 14,178 

In  Private  Schools, 1,918 


Total  attending  School, 16,096 

Total  number  in  District 19,787 

^  NoTB.— Some  cbaoges  have  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of  the  Snb*Districts  dwiair 
the  year,  and  one  Sub-Distilct,  the  Strong,  has  been  added. 
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ATTENDANCE. 

By  reference  to  the  statistics  giving  a  summary  ot 
attendance  and  punctuality,  it  will  be  seen  that  while 
the  total  number  registered  shows  an  increase  of  only 
400  over  that  of  1894,  the  average  number  registered  and 
the  average  daily  attendance  show  a  much  larger  increase. 
These  figures  are  creditable  to  the  teachers  and  principals, 
to  whose  efficiency  and  good  management  they  are  due. 

TEACHERS. 

Years  ago,  when  the  chief  end  of  education  was  a 
knowledge  of  facts ;  when  the  curriculum  of  the  schools 
was  limited  to  the  "three  R's";  when  school  keeping 
consisted  in  setting  tasks  from  the  text-book  for  the  pupils 
to  memorize  page  by  page, — including  the  fine  print — ; 
when  discipline  consisted  in  keeping  order  by  means  of  the 
rod  and  ferule,  then  little  learning,  slight  preparation  and 
no  particular  effort  nor  enthusiasm  were  required  of  those 
who  taught  in  the  schools.  But  in  this  progressive  day 
and  generation,  all  is  changed.  Larger  demands  and 
responsibilities  are  laid  upon  the  teacher  than  ever  before. 
The  ideal  is  different.  The  motive  has  changed.  The 
end  of  education  is  no  longer  knowledge,  but  the  power 
that  comes  from  culture, — from  the  training  process. 
The  standard  is  not  what  a  pupil  knows,  but  what  he  can 
do  with  his  trained  and  quickened  powers. 

Teaching  has  come  to  be  recognized  everywhere  as  a 
science  and  an  art  calling  for  the  highest  degree  of  ability 
and  skill  in  addition  to  character,  refinement  and  high 
moral  purpose.  The  course  of  study  has  expanded  until 
it  includes  not  only  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
geography  and  history ;  but  music,  drawing,  cooking, 
sewing,  wood-work,  physical  culture  and  the  elements  of 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  chemistry  and  astronomy, 
besides  the  additions  of  algebra,  geometry  and  Latin 
proposed  by  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

All  of  these  branches,  besides  the  principles  of  temper- 
ance, patriotism  and  morality,  which  are  expected  to  be 
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inculcated  in  every  school  relation,  the  teachers  of  the 
common  schools  are  to-day  required  to  teach,  and  it  is 
obvious  that  a  range  of  scholarship,  a  breadth  of  training, 
a  thoroughness  of  preparation,  a  strength  of  purpose  and 
an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  work  are  now  demanded 
which  were  not  required  nor  even  dreamed  of  in  **  the 
good  old  times"  which  our  fathers  love  to  recall,  and 
which  are  by  no  means  general  even  now. 

These  varied  and  comprehensive  requirements  must 
necessarily  advance  the  standard  of  the  teaching  force  of 
every  city  in  the  land.  If  we  keep  in  touch  with  the 
progress  of  the  times,  our  teachers  must  have  higher 
ideals,  clearer  conceptions,  more  thorough  knowledge  of 
child  life  and  of  the  principles  of  pedagogy. 

That  the  New  Haven  teachers  are  better  prepared,  are 
doing  better  for  the  higher  fuller  development  of  thought 
and  character  in  their  pupils,  is  shown  in  the  energy  of 
the  teaching,  the  skill  in  presenting  subjects  according  to 
accepted  educational  principles,  the  improved  character 
of  the  discipline  and  in  the  constant  recourse  of  teachers 
through  study,  observation  or  investigation  to  the  results 
of  the  experience,  research  and  experiment  of  others. 

Notwithstanding  the  higher  standard  which  is  set  for 
teachers,  notwithstanding  the  higher  measure  of  intelli- 
gence and  devotion  which  they  bring  to  their  work,  there 
is  still  a  feeling  that  too  much  is  required  of  the  grade 
teacher — that  there  must  be  some  modification  of  present 
plans  to  meet  all  these  new  demands  as  they  ought  to  be 
met. 

It  is  indeed  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  teacher  who  can  teach 
every  subject  in  the  curriculum  successfully.  There 
seems  to  be  but  one  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Instead  of 
requiring  each  teacher  to  teach  all  the  subjects  in  a  given 
grade,  the  different  studies  must  be  grouped  together  in 
accordance  with  their  natural  relations,  and  then  each 
teacher  be  assigned  a  group  of  two  or  three  studies  to  teach 
in  different  rooms  and  different  grades.  We  have  made 
some  experiments  along  this  line  in  the  grammar  grades 
and  see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be  made  as  successful 
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as  departmental  instruction  has  proved  to  be  in  the  high 
school. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  would  particularly  empha- 
size with  a  view  to  working  an  immediate  reform.  It  has 
been  a  common  practice  to  give  a  grade  teacher  fifty-five 
and  even  sixty  pupils  in  one  room  and  expect  her  to 
instruct  and  manage  them  all  without  friction.  This  is  a 
great  mistake,  especially  in  the  primary  grades.  No 
teacher  can  do  justice  to  fifty  pupils.  She  can  only  teach 
one  group  of  fifteen  or  twenty  at  a  time.  The  others 
must  be  employed.  To  be  sure,  there  are  occupations 
that  keep  the  little  ones  out  of  mischief  for  the  time 
being;  but  much  time  is  wasted.  There  is  really  no  time 
nor  expense  saved  by  giving  teachers  large  classes.  It 
will  either  take  so  many  more  years  to  do  the  work  or  it 
will  be  half  done.  In  the  Welch  and  Dwight  schools,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  room  is 
limited  to  forty.  This  ought  to  be  the  maximum  number 
for  every  teacher. 

Intelligent  teaching  can  be  secured  only  by  the  intelli- 
gent training  of  teachers.  The  New  Haven  City  School 
District  has  taken  the  high  stand  that  hereafter  none  but 
well-trained  teachers  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  the 
work  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven. 
The  first  quota  from  the  State  Normal  School  will  be 
received  in  September,  1895.  The  impartial  manner  of 
their  selection  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  new  teachers  are 
the  best  products  of  the  State  Training  School.  Possess- 
ing the  ability  and  the  perseverance  which  have  enabled 
them  to  finish  the  six  years'  course  of  study  and  training, 
and  imbued  with  the  ambition  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
youth,  there  is  little  question  as  to  their  ultimate  success. 

GENERAL  PROGRESS. 

The  incorporation  of  the  kindergarten  as  an  integral 
and  essential  part  of  the  school  system,  the  expansion  of 
the  manual  training  idea  until  it  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  the  grammar  and  high  school  courses,  the  marked 
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advance  in  the  efficiency  of  the  drawing  work,  the 
decided  improvement  in  the  methods  of  teaching  reading, 
language  and  spelling,  the  gratifying  results  attained  by 
certain  innovations  in  the  department  of  penmanship, 
the  general  introduction  of  nature  study  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  inauguration  of  *'  Flag  Day ''  celebrations 
and  the  adoption  of  other  means  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of 
patriotism,  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teachers' 
qualifications  and  the  widening  of  the  range  of  studies  in 
all  of  the  grades,  are  some  of  the  unmistakable  indications 
of  progress  to  which  I  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

On  the  topic  of  **  Child  Life  and  the  Kindergarten,'*  in 
the  Arena^  Mr.  Frank  Buffington  Vrooman  thus  sums  up 
the  argument  for  the  foundation  of  kindergartens  as  a 
part  of  the  public  school  system  : 

''  The  usefulness  of  the  kindergarten  having  been  demon- 
strated wherever  it  has  been  introduced,  the  primary  importance 
of  its  thorough  and  immediate  extension  in  connection  with 
the  common  schools  is  the  phase  of  the  question  which  con- 
cerns us  as  citizens.  The  right  and  duty  of  State  interference 
in  the  direction  of  public  instruction  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned since  once  it  was  fairly  tried. 

There  is  no  enlargement  of  State  activity  which  will  excite 
less  criticism  and  cause  less  friction  than  that  one  proposed  in 
offering  a  free  kindergarten  system. 

If,  indeed,  as  all  the  great  educators  from  Plato  to  Froebel 
teach  us,  the  child's  first  instruction  is  the  most  vitally  impor- 
tant, and  the  formation  of  his  whole  character  is  dependent 
upon  it  so  that  no  subsequent  care  can  make  amends  for 
wrong  beginnings,  how  can  the  State  afford  to  discount  its 
own  work  by  failure  to  prepare  the  way  for  it  ?  Surely  it  is 
stupid  to  elaborately  and  carefully  devote  the  whole  attention 
to  the  superstructure  without  giving  a  thought  to  the  founda- 
tion! In  other  words,  free  intermediate  schools  should  be 
supplemented  everywhere  by  free  kindergartens." 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  California  takes 
judicial  cognizance  of  the  word  **  Kindargarten,"  holding 
in  a  recent  decision  (Sinnott  versus  Colombet)  that — 
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**  The  law  governing  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  San 
Jos£  warranted  its  action  in  adopting  such  a  system  as  the 
kindergarten  into  the  schools  under  its  supervision," 

and  that— 

"  Where  the  fund  in  the  hands  of  a  city  treasurer  is  subject  to 
the  disposition  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  payment  of 
the  proper  expenses,  including  teachers'  salaries^  of  the  gram- 
mar and  primary  schools  of  the  city,  and  where,  as  held  in  this 
case,  the  kindergarten  is  incorporated  as  a  substantive  part  of 
the  primary  schools,  the  fund  is  lawfully  drawn  upon  to  pay 
the  compensation  due  for  teaching  the  kindergarten  classes 
by  a  person  holding  a  primary  teachers*  certificate." 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  at  its  recent  session  in  Denver  reads  as 
follows : 

Resolved^  That  we  hail  with  joy  the  advent  of  the  kinder- 
garten, and  we  urge  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  to 
make  such  provisions  in  their  school  laws  as  will  render  it 
possible  to  make  the  kindergarten  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school  systems  of  the  United  States." 

These  are  but  samples  of  the  innumerable  testimonials 
in  behalf  of  free  kindergartens  from  the  secular  as  well  as 
the  educational  press.  The  kindergarten  seems  to  be 
now  generally  recognized  not  only  as  the  most  admirable 
means  of  beginning  the  education  of  a  child,  but  as  one  of 
the  most  important  auxiliaries  in  the  social  economy  of 
every  community.  No  one  longer  doubts  the  benefits  of 
this  wonderful  system  of  education  wrought  out  by  the 
inspired  German  philosopher,  and  many  are  looking  to  it 
hopefully  as  a  great  moral  aid  in  solving  some  of  the  vital 
questions  that  are  pressing  upon  us  in  our  great  cities. 

Every  year's  experience  with  the  kindergarten  in  this 
city  has  given  added  proof  of  the  inestimable  value  of  this 
natural  and  spontaneous  development  of  the  child's  activi- 
ties just  at  the  time  when  he  is  most  susceptible  to  every 
good  influence.  It  is  not  only  apparent  in  his  school  life, 
thus   early  training  the  senses  to  keen  perception   and 
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Stimulating  all  the  faculties  to  ready  action,  but  it  culti- 
vates the  moral  and  the  aesthetic  nature  to  an -extent  that 
reaches  beyond  the  school-room  into  homes  where  per- 
haps the  sunshine  of  life  might  never  have  come  but  for 
the  all-pervading  influence  of  the  kindergarten.  Out  of 
homes  of  wretchedness  and  sin,  in  many  cases,  these  little 
ones  are  gathered,  and  by  those  sweet  and  touching  min- 
istrations which  are  the  very  soul  of  the  kindergarten 
system,  they  are  gradually  but  surely  brought  under  per- 
fect control;  firmly  but  lovingly  led  into  habits  of  order, 
neatness  and  industry  ;  unconsciously  taught  to  delight 
in  kindness  to  others,  to  love  duty,  and  to  rejoice  in  the 
good,  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  Naturally  they  carry 
back  to  the  home  something  of  this  beautiful  spirit,  some- 
thing of  the  sweetness  and  the  sunshine  they  have  had 
shed  upon  them  in  the  kindergarten. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  has  maintained 
during  the  past  year  eight  kindergartens,  employing  nine- 
teen teachers.  There  is  a  demand  for  more,  which  will 
be  promptly  met  when  the  two  new  buildings  now  in 
process  of  erection  are  completed. 

PRIMARY   AND   INTERMEDIATE   GRADES. 

The  baptism  of  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  upon  all 
our  public  school  work,  has  wrought  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation upon  all  who  have  come  under  its  benign  influ<- 
ence.  Those  who  had  stood  aloof  and  looked  askance 
upon  its  pretty  theories  have  been  drawn  nearer  and  have 
seen  through  and  beyond  the  plays  and  games  the  true 
spirit  of  Froebel's  thought.  In  the  new  possibilities  of 
child-efFort  and  execution  they  have  discerned  meanings 
of  a  higher,  a  purer,  and  a  broader  education. 

In  this  gradual  evolution  of  the  workings  of  the  kinder- 
garten,  educational  methods  have  been  regenerated,  and 
we  stand  to-day  in  the  midst  of  a  renaissance,  the  light  of 
which  is  illuminating  every  phase  of  school  work. 

We.  have  come  to  recognize  a  new  and  vital  element  in 
education — the  creative — and   we   begin  to   realize  the 
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necessity  of  giving  this  element  its  proper  place  in  our 
school  systems.  This  power  of  invention,  of  creation,  is 
unquestionably  the  highest  active  power  of  intellect  of 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable.  In  the  process  is 
developed,  not  a  single  faculty,  but  a  combination  of  many 
faculties.  The  thought  is  first  conceived  and  elaborated 
in  the  mind,  then  a  more  or  less  imperfect  representation 
of  it  is  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  words,  and 
finally  a  full  realization  of  the  thought  is  evolved  by 
actual  construction.  Memory,  comparison,  imagination 
and  a  train  of  reasoning — all  are  brought  into  requisition 
in  creating  something  new  out  of  the  old. 

The  most  striking  and  peculiar  function  of  manual 
training  consists  of  its  availability  for  cultivating  a  capac- 
ity for  executive  work,  a  certain  power  of  creatorship. 
Every  manual  exercise  involves  the  execution  of  a  clearly 
defined  plan.  Familiar  steps  and  processes  are  to  be  com- 
bined with  new  ones  in  a  rational  order  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose. 

GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

In  the  development  of  the  American  school  system,  the 
grammar  school  has  borne  an  important  part,  and  to  the 
grammar  school  we  must  look  in  the  future  to  render  a 
still  higher  and  more  important  service.  Besides  exer- 
cising a  powerful  influence  on  the  grades  below,  besides 
strengthening  and  improving  the  high  schools,  its  highest 
function  will  be  along  the  line  of  preparation  for  the  work 
of  life,  and  training  for  citizenship. 

I  quote  from  my  report  of  '91  with  reference  to  this 
point : 

"  The  grammar  school  touches  the  life  of  the  community  at 
many  points.  It  is  the  final  preparation  for  citizenship  for 
the  great  masses  gathered  into  its  embrace.  Its  most  impor- 
tant function  is  to  take  these  multitudes  as  it  finds  them,  of 
diverse  nationalities  and  antagonistic  religious  faiths,  and  mold 
and  fuse  them  into  a  oneness  born  of  mutual  respect,  so  that 
they  shall  live  together  as  American  citizens,  and  be  able  to 
preserve  and  transmit  American  institutions. 
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*'In  view  of  this  function,  the  grammar  school  must  be  prac- 
tical and  complete  in  itself.  It  must  give  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  arithmetic  and  the  ability  to  apply  them  as 
will  lay  the  foundation  for  skill  in  business  operations.  It 
must  give  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  races  of  men,  the  countries 
they  inhabit  and  the  resources  they  command,  with  some  abil- 
ity to  reason  upon  geographical  facts  ;  a  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  some  ideas  of 
historical  cause  and  effect ;  a  fair  understanding  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  republican  government  as  contrasted  with 
monarchial  forms ;  a  knowledge  of  correct  grammatical  forms, 
a  fair  degree  of  skill  in  the  expression  of  thought,  some 
acquaintance  with  the  best  authors  and  a  growing  taste  for 
good  reading." 

If  the  ends  above  enumerated  are  accomplished  with 
any  degree  of  thoroughness,  this  is  surely  a  most  essential 
part  of  a  youth's  entire  education,  and  the  most  careful 
and  deliberate  judgment  is  required  to  shape  its  course  of 
study  so  as  to  best  subserve  these  important  considera- 
tions. But  the  sharp  criticisms  on  the  methods  and 
courses  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  of  Ten,  have  been  the  means  of 
several  weighty  additions  to  the  course  within  the  past 
five  years,  so  that  now  the  list  must  inchide  a  knowledge 
of  sewing  and  cooking,  wood-work  and  elementary  science, 
bookkeeping,  geometry  and  algebra,  as  well  as  a  begin- 
ning in  the  study  of  Latin,  French  or  German. 

Although  that  notable  document,  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  was  received  with  much  distrust,  and 
although  it  has  been  the  object  of  much  adverse  criticism, 
yet  the  reasonableness  and  the  urgency  of  some  of  these 
new  demands  have  been  quite  generally  recognized,  and 
the  satisfactory  results  attained  by  actual  experiment  in 
many  progressive  schools  have  practically  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  there  can  be  more  breadth  and  fullness  in 
our  courses  of  study  with  less  expense  of  time. 

A  perusal  of  that  famous  report  shows  with  what 
remarkable  unanimity  all  those  bodies  of  experts  desire 
to  have  the  elements  of  these  several  subjects  taught 
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earlier  than  they  now  are ;  and  that  they  hope,  by  giving 
in  the  elementary  schools  what  they  term  **  perspective 
views,  or  broad  surveys  of  their  respective  subjects/*  that 
in  the  later  years  of  the  school  course  these  subjects  will 
be  taken  up  with  more  amplitude  and  detail,  and  that  a 
greater  degree  of  proficiency  will  be  reached  than  has 
been  possible  under  our  former  systpms. 

The  Conference  on  Mathematics  wish  to  have  given  in 
elementary  schools  not  only  a  general  survey  of  arithme- 
tic, but  also  the  elements  of  algebra  and  concrete  geome- 
try in  connection  with  drawing.  The  Conference  on 
Physics,  Chemistry  and  Astronomy  urge  that  nature 
studies  should  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  courses  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
Conference  on  Natural  History  wish  the  elements  of 
botany  and  zoology  to  be  taught  in  the  primary  schools. 
The  Conference  on  Geography  recommend  that  "the 
earlier  course  treat  broadly  of  the  earth,  its  environment 
and  inhabitants,  extending  freely  into  fields  which  in  later 
years  of  study  are  recognized  as  belonging  to  separate 
sciences." 

The  reasons  for  these  claims  are  given  in  the  following 
words  of  the  committee's  report: 

'*  In  thus  claiming  entrance  for  their  subjects  into  the  earlier 
years  of  school  attendance,  the  Conference  on  the  newer  sub- 
jects are  only  seeking  an  advantage  which  the  older  subjects 
have  long  possessed.  The  elements  of  language,  number,  and 
geography  have  long  been  imparted  to  young  children.  As 
things  now  are,  the  high  school  teacher  finds  in  the  pupils 
fresh  from  the  grammar  schools  no  foundation  of  elementary 
mathematical  conceptions  outside  of  arithmetic  ;  no  acquaint- 
ance with  algebraic  language  ;  and  no  accurate  knowledge  of 
geometrical  forms.  As  to  botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  and 
physics,  the  minds  of  pupils  entering  the  high  school  are  ordi- 
narily blank  on  these  subjects.  When  college  professors  en- 
deavor to  teach  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zoology,  meteoro- 
logy, or  geology  to  persons  of  eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age, 
they  discover  that  in  most  instances  new  habits  of  observing, 
reflecting,  and  recording  have  to  be  painfully  acquired  by  the 
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Students, — habits  which  they  should  have  acquired  in  early 
childhood.  The  college  teacher  of  history  finds  in  like  manner 
that  his  subject  has  never  taken  any  serious  hold  on  the  minds 
of  pupils  fresh  from  the  secondary  schools.  He  finds  that  they 
have  devoted  astonishingly  little  time  to  the  subject ;  and  that 
they  have  acquired  no  habit  of  historical  investigation,  or  of 
the  comparative  examination  of  different  historical  narratives 
concerning  the  same  periods  or  events.  It  is  inevitable,  there- 
fore, that  specialists  in  any  one  of  the  subjects  which  are  pur- 
sued in  the  high  schools  or  colleges  should  earnestly  desire 
that  the  minds  of  young  children  be  stored  with  some  of  the 
elementary  facts  and  principles  of  their  subject ;  and  that  all 
the  mental  habits,  which  the  adult  student  will  surely  need, 
begin  to  be  formed  on  the  child's  mind  before  the  age  of  four- 
teen." 

This  consensus  of  expert  opinion,  it  may  be  noted,  dif- 
fers quite  materially  from  the  peculiar  views  of  a- certain 
distinguished  professor  of  Yale,  who  came  before  the 
Board  on  the  invitation  of  the  Committee  on  Special 
Instruction  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  High  School  ques- 
tion. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
HILLHOUSE. 

In  each  of  the  former  annual  reports  which  I  have 
presented  to  the  Board,  I  have  set  forth  the  inadequacy  of 
the  accommodations  afforded  by  the  Hillhouse  High 
School  building,  pointed  out  the  obstacles  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  school  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  prompt  action  to  meet  the  educational 
demands  of  this  rapidly-growing  city. 

Although  the  issue  of  bonds  was  authorized,  the  lot 
purchased  and  plans  prepared  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
high  school  building  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  the 
District  in  1892,  yet,  on  the  plea  of  financial  stringency, 
and  with  the  idea  that  the  manual  training  school,  about  to 
be  opened,  would  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  from 
the  eighth  grammar  grade  to  relieve  the  crowded  condi- 
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tion  of  the  Hillhouse,  the  erection  of  a  new  building  was 
postponed  and  the  balance  of  the  bond  issue,  authorized 
by  the  Legislature,  was  transferred,  by  vote  of  the  Dis- 
trict, to  other  purposes. 

As  had  been  the  case  in  the  experience  of  other  cities, 
however,  where  manual  training  schools  had  been  estab- 
lished, the  expected  relief  did  not  come.  Manual  train- 
ing schools  do  not  seem  to  draw  off  materially  from  the 
number  entering  the  regular  high  school  course.  They 
serve  as  an  inducement  to  those  who  would  otherwise 
leave  school  and  go  to  work  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year, 
to  remain  and  continue  their  studies  with  a  view  of 
obtaining  a  more  practical  preparation  for  the  work  of 
life  than  was  offered  in  the  regular  high  school  course. 

So  the  necessity  for  a  new  building  still  exists  and  still 
calls  loudly  for  consideration,  and  I  should  consider  my- 
self derelict  in  the  duty  I  owe  to  the  public  if  I  ignored 
this  call  and  failed  to  make  a  last  appeal  in  the  interest  of 
the  rising  generation — the  future  citizens  of  New  Haven. 
During  the  thirty-seven  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Hill- 
house  High  School  it  has  been  a  power  for  good  in  this 
community  in  the  line  of  the  development  of  upright, 
intelligent  citizenship,  the  half  of  which  can  never  be 
told.  In  this  grand  educational  system,  wisely  planned 
and  supported  by  the  state  for  our  moral  and  social 
welfare,  the  high  school  fulfills  a  purpose  which  for  far- 
reaching,  beneficent  and  permanently  uplifting  influence 
cannot  be  overestimated. 

In  these  days  of  general  enlightenment,  surely  no  argu- 
ment should  be  required  to  justify  its  existence  or  defend 
its  right  to  maintenance  at  public  expense. 

The  broad  proposition  upon  which  all  public  education 
rests,  establishes  beyond  argument  or  peradventure  the 
right  of  the  state  to  provide  such  facilities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  youth  as  will  best  promote  the  public  welfare. 
The  function  of  the  public  school  is  to  prepare  the 
youth  to  discharge  the  duties  and  meet  the  obligations  of 
coming  manhood,  including  his  relations  to  the  family, 
society  and  the  state, — relations  involving  the  highest 
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and  most  important  activities  of  civilized  life.  In  per- 
forming this  (unction  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  state 
to  give  a  training  which  shall  be  of  general  application 
and  utility — an  education  designed  for  all  classes  of  youth, 
an  education  open  and  useful  to  all. 

But  this  general  education, — this  common  school  educa- 
tion,— exhausts  neither  the  right  nor  the  duty  of  the  state. 
The  state  may  establish  higher  institutions  and  it  may 
organize  and  support  special  schools  to  promote  impor- 
tant industries  or  to  meet  the  wants  of  classes.  High 
schools,  universities,  industrial  schools  and  even  trade 
schools  come  clearly  within  the  right  and  province  of  the 
state.  The  only  question  to  be  raised  is  as  to  the  ability 
and  the  will  of  the  state,  through  its  representatives — the 
people,  to  do  that  which  is  productive  of  the  highest  good. 

New  Haven  may  maintain  its  high  school  or  it  may 
abolish  it,  as  the  voice  of  the  people  shall  determine. 
But  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  people  to  maintain  and  per- 
petuate an  institution  which  has  proven  so  beneficent  and 
far-reaching  in  its  influence,  then  it  becomes  the  people 
to  jealously  guard  its  interests,  to  see  to  it  that  it  is  well 
equipped  and  provided  with  such  accommodations  as  will 
ensure  its  largest  scope  of  usefulness. 

The  high  school  has  been  of  late  much  criticised. 
Judicious  criticism  is  always  appreciated  by  those  seek- 
ing to  advance  the  cause  of  public  education,  and  we  at 
all  times  cordially  invite  an  intelligent  and  impartial 
examination  of  methods  and  management,  and  we  are 
always  pleased  to  receive  the  advice  and  assistance  of  all 
friends  of  public  education  with  a  view  to  removing  exist- 
ing evils  and  improving  the  system  of  instruction  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  will  permit.  No  system  of 
schools  is  perfect  and  no  management  entirely  faultless. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the  high  school  as  elsewhere 
the  best  modes  of  instruction  may  not  prevail,  the  best 
discipline  may  not  be  maintained  and  the  best  results 
may  not  be  secured  ;  but  we  labor  from  year  to  year  with 
the  hope  of  correcting  the  errors,  and  are  striving  con- 
stantly against  fearful  odds  to  keep  the  standard  of  the 
school  at  the  highest  point. 
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When  criticisms  are  arrogantly  made  by  those  who  are 
entirely  ignorant  of  school  work,  and  when  advice  is 
proffered  by  those  who  are  incompetent  to  judge  the 
subject  upon  which  they  undertake  to  give  advice,  then, 
we  must  admit,  we  do  not  take  it  so  kindly.  Such  criti- 
cism oftentimes  succeeds  in  creating  an  unjust  prejudice 
against  a  school  and  seriously  impedes  its  progress  and 
success.  Vague  and  untrue  accusations  are  sometimes 
made  which  do  great  harm,  and  though  subsequent  inves- 
tigation may  disprove  the  charge,  it  cannot  repair  the 
wrong. 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  from  what  I  know  of  the 
working  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  I  am  constrained 
to  say  that  I  regard  the  results  of  its  teaching  and  its 
discipline  as  beyond  what  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect 
from  such  conditions  as  those  under  which  the  teachers 
are  obliged  to  work.  I  believe  that  hardly  another  high 
school  can  be  named  in  which  the  attainments  are  so 
much  in  advance  of  the  conveniences  furnished  for  their 
accomplishment.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
public  but  feebly  appreciates  the  degree  to  which  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  suitable 
room. 

The  coming  year  will  bring  the  school  to  the  utmost 
limit  in  numbers  which  it  is  possible,  even  with  great 
inconvenience,  to  accommodate.  A  serious  problem  here 
confronts  the  Board  of  Education,  the  solution  of  which 
cannot  much  longer  be  postponed.  The  Board  will 
doubtless  prove  itself  equal  to  the  emergency  and  keenly 
alive  to  the  highest  interests  of  the  community,  by  taking 
prompt  measures  during  the  coming  year  to  provide  for 
this  long-felt  want. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Principal  of  the 
High  School : 

Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

In  submitting  to  you  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  High 
School  it  seems  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length  of  the  High 
School  building,  the  inadequacy  of  it  having  become  apparent 
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even  to  the  most  conservative  observer.  Though  the  crowd- 
ing has  become  steadily  worse,  there  has  heretofore  been  suffi* 
cient  room  to  seat  all  the  pupils  asking  admission ;  but  this 
year  even  that  can  no  longer  be  said.  The  building  is  at  last 
crowded  beyond  its  seating  capacity  and  the  High  School 
problem  has  assumed  this  form  :  The  city  must  either  deny 
High  School  privileges  to  its  children  or  provide  sufficient 
room  and  suitable  accommodations. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  for  at  least  five  years  the 
school  has  been  crowded  and  that  a  new  building  has  been 
needed  for  three  years,  it  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  High  School,  and  to  none  more  than 
to  yourself,  who  have  been  at  the  head  of  our  schools  since 
1890,  to  know  that  in  good  reputation,  in  good  discipline  and 
io  high  standard  of  scholarship  the  school  has  been  steadily 
growing.  This  has  been  the  universal  testimony  of  those 
competent  to  judge,  who  have  taken  the  time  and  pains  neces- 
sary to  inform  themselves  upon  the  matter.  No  one  realizes 
more  clearly  than  the  principal  that  the  credit  for  this  is  due 
almost  wholly  to  the  skillful,  earnest  and  faithful  teachers 
associated  with  him  in  his  work,  and  it  gives  him  pleasure  to 
make  here  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  obligation  and 
public  record  of  it.  He  may  not  omit  to  mention  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  large  degree  of  freedom  allowed  him  and  his 
teachers  in  working  out  good  results  has  been  of  great  value 
and  has  been  highly  appreciated. 

A  realization  upon  the  part  of  some  of  our  teachers  that 
interest  in  study  on  the  part  of  their  pupils  is  greatly  increased 
by  study  on  their  own  part  of  subjects  both  directly  and  indi- 
rectly connected  with  their  immediate  school  work,  has  led 
them  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in  the  university,  either  in 
the  Graduate  Department  or  under  the  general  direction  of 
some  member  of  the  Faculty.  The  result  upon  the  school  has 
been  very  marked  (i)  in  the  higher  tone  of  scholarship,  (2)  in 
a  certain  atmosphere — so  to  speak — of  learning,  and  (3)  in  the 
greater  amenableness  of  pupils  to  school  requirements. 

A  year  ago  the  wish  was  expressed  that  some  of  the  teach- 
ers might  give  the  results  of  their  University  study  to  a  larger 
circle  of  pupils,  and  offer  courses  of  study  outside  the  regular 
school  work.  The  principal  led  the  way  in  seconding  this 
wish  by  offering  a  course  in  Tennyson  and  Milton,  one  reci- 
tation a  week  in  the  afternoon.  Miss  Sheridan  offered  a  course 
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in  the  history  of  English  Literature,  and  Miss  McAlister  in 
reading  in  connection  with  travel,  illustrating  her  work  with 
lantern  views.  All  these  courses  were  well  attended  from 
October  until  May.  For  the  coming  year  Miss  Sheridan  offers 
the  following  course,  open  to  teachers  and  the  public  in 
general : 

NINETEENTH   CENTURY    ESSAYISTS. 

(Ten  lessons — one  every  three  weeks,) 

Lesson     i  (October,)      -        -        -   **  Development  of  the  Essay." 

Lesson    2  .        .        .    DeQuincey's  **  Joan  of  Arc." 

Carlyle's  *'Hero  as  a  Prophet." 
Lesson    3  -        -        Lamb's  **  Essays  of  Elia.*'  (Sel.) 

Thackeray's  **  Roundabout  Papers."  (Scl.) 
Lesson    4  .        .        .        .  Macaulay's  "Clive." 

Lesson     5  ....        Macaulay's  **Milton." 

Lesson    6  Matthew  Arnold's  **  The  Study  of  Poetry." 

Wordsworth. 

Lesson    7  -    Matthew  Arnold's  **  Byron  and  Keats." 

Lesson    8  Ru skin's  *'  Sesame  and  Lilies,  or  Modern 

Painters."    (Sel.) 
Lesson    9  -        -       Emerson's  '*  American  Scholar." 

Lesson  10  (April,)  ...        -  Burroughs'  **  Bees." 

-      Thoreau's  **  Wild  Apples." 

The  principal  will  resume,  with  his  class,  work  on  Milton, 
Thursday  afternoon  at  4.30  o'clock,  October  3d.  The  study  of 
Milton  will  be  completed  about  the  middle  of  January  and  at 
that  time  a  choice  of  authors  will  be  given  the  class.  In  all 
probability,  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales  will  be  taken  up, 
as  the  class  has  already  expressed  a  wish  in  that  direction. 
This  course  is  open  to  any  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

A  word  may  be  said  on  **  Athletics.'*  Their  influence  for 
good  has  been  greatly  overrated  and  overstated.  I  have  been 
unable  to  see  as  yet  that  our  boys  are  any  cleaner,  any  better 
students  or  any  more  manly  for  all  their  work  in  foot-ball, 
base-ball  or  field  games  ;  and  I  believe  that  the  cardinal  prin- 
ciple of  the  sports  of  the  day  that  "  to  win  "  is  everything  has 
distinctly  lowered  the  moral  tone  of  every  boy  engaged  in 
them.  For  free,  healthy,  manly  sport,  for  sport's  sake,  there 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  a  place  wherever  there  are 
boys,  and  if  it  be  said  that  they  will  not  engage  in  it  without  the 
stimulus  of  competition,  I  should  answer,  not  proven.  All  that 
is  needed  is  a  place,  and  this  the  city  could  easily  provide  as 
part  of  the  ''  suitable  accommodations  "  of  a  high  school.  But 
if  there  is  not  agreement  of  opinion  on  "  athletics,"  there  cer- 
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tainly  is  on  the  desirableness  and  necessity  of  physical  training. 
A  half-hour  twice  or  even  once  a  week  of  systematic  physical 
exercise,  under  a  competent  instructor  in  a  well-appointed  gym- 
nasium, would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  both  to  our  boys  and 
girls.  Such  a  gymnasium  is  another  of  the  "  suitable  #iccom- 
modations  "  of  a  High  School. 

The  cure  for  this  unwholesomeness  in  **  athletics  "  is  only 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  just  as  the  cure  for  unwhole- 
someness in  everything  else  is  only  partly  in  their  hands.  It 
is  manifestly  unfair,  therefore,  to  hold  them  responsible  for  a 
complete  cure.  All  that  can  be  done  on  our  part  is  to  show  no 
"  favor  *'  to  athletics,  to  condemn  strongly  and  unhesitatingly 
everything  unmanly  in  sports,  and  to  hold  up  steadily  a  high 
standard  of  manliness  and  fairness  in  all  things.  It  is  but  just 
to  say  that  interference  of  study  by  "  athletics  "  has  been  also 
greatly  overstated.  The  simple  remedy  for  such  interference, 
when  it  exists,  is  no  "  favor  "  to  the  athlete.  This  has  been  the 
constant  practice  of  the  school  for  the  past  two  years. 

Though  in  good  reputation,  good  discipline,  good  scholar- 
ship, efficient  work  of  teachers  and  good  management  of  ath- 
letics, the  school  has  been  advancing,  in  one  thing  a  decided 
retrograde  step  has  been  taken,  and  that  is  in  the  entrance 
examination.  When  one  considers  the  expense  of  it — about 
$1500  this  year — and  the  loss  of  time  to  the  High  School — 
nearly  one-twentieth  of  the  year — it  may  well  be  condemned 
on  those  grounds  alone.  If  to  these  are  added  the  injustice 
and  unreasonableness  of  it  at  a  required  standard  of  75^ — 
something  unheard  of  for  entrance  examination  in  any  insti- 
tution of  good  reputation,  and  if  it  be  remembered  that  any 
entrance  examination  that  may  be  devised  is  utterly  futile  in 
raising  the  standard  of  scholarship,  one  can  only  wonder  why 
this  clog  should  have  been  put  upon  the  schools  again. 

The  work  actually  done  in  the  High  School  this  year  may 
be  seen  on  the  accompanying  sheet.  The  work  in  English 
for  the  coming  year  also  accompanies  this.  Such  changes  and 
modifications  have  been  made  in  it  as  seemed  good  after  actual 
trial  of  the  course  of  last  year.  The  new  course  of  study 
appears  also.  Its  present  arrangement  is  due  in  considerable 
degree  to  the  fact  that  economy  of  teaching  force  has  become 
of  very  great  importance  in  the  present  building. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Isaac  Thomas, 

Principal. 
4 


so 
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Below  is  given  the  program  of  the  graduation  exercises 
held  at  the  Hyperion,  June  20th,  1895. 

ORDER  OF   EXERCISES. 
Introduction  of  the  CUss.  Principal  Isaac  Thomas. 

Music — Song  of  the  Vikings  (Glee).  Eaion  Faning. 

Qratiam — **The  best  is  yet  to  be — The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first     * 

was  made."  Frkderick  Benjamin  Merrels. 

^iM^—Benedict  Arnold.  Florence  Jessie  Bright. 

Music — Morning  is  nigh  (Danube  waltz  song).  Strauss, 

^Vv/i^i«..Xhe  Stuarts.  Wm.  Bloom  field  Starkweather. 

Esscty — Harper's  Ferry  and  the  Man  who  Made  it  Famous. 

Grace  Adelle  Johnson. 
Music — The  House  that  Jack  built  (Humorous).  Caldicott, 

Scientific  Exercise — How  Electric  Energy  is  Converted  into  Electric 

Lighting.  Chas.  Frederic  Parker. 

Music — Damascus  Triumphal  March  (From  the  Oratorio  "Naaman").    Costa, 

With  Solo  by  Miss  Emilie  Neebe. 

Farewell  Address.  John  Lee  Gilson. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas.  Supt.  Virgil  G.  Curtis. 

Music^ClsL^i  Song—"  On  Golden  Wings."  yepson. 

gaartette:  Carrie  L.  Holmes,  CUrm  B.  Adams,  Frank  C.  Eberth,  Cbas.  P.  Williams. 

rianist :  Mr.  Harry  B.  Jepson,  Class  of  '89,  H.  H.  S. 

(By  inviUtlon  of  the  Graduating  Class.) 


EnglisA. 
Lola  Drlphine  Barlow. 
Sarah  Isabelle  Basset. 
Louise  Bkach. 
Edith  Ettalyn  Blakeslee. 
Nellie  Gertrude  Burton. 
Katharvn  Callahan. 
Josephine  Treat  Clark. 
Susie  Coe. 

Maud  Shepard  Cruttenden. 
Eluabeth  May  Curran. 
Marie  Rosalie  Dillon. 
Honor  Catherine  Heilman. 
Carrie  Louise  Holmes. 
LuziE  May  Hopton. 
Harriet  May  Hubbell. 
Grace  Adelle  Johnson. 
Arsine  Elizabeth  Jones. 
Alice  Bernadette  Kiernan. 
('LARA  Amanda  Klebe. 
Esther  Mabel  Lamport. 
Eluabeth  Catherine  Logan. 
Grace  Sarah  Tryon  Maltby. 
Alice  Taylor  Minor. 
Augusta  Jennie  Moeller. 


Eour  years, 

Nettie  Ellen  Moore. 

Emilie  Marie  Augusta  Neebe. 

Theresa  Marie  Peck. 

Mabel  Gertrude  Phelps. 

Maude  Purdue. 

Lulu  Rentz. 

Mary  Frances   Reilly. 

Mary  Avery  Sanford. 

Mary  Shepard. 

Mabel  Short. 

NiONE  Sperry. 

Cecilia  Angela  Starrs. 

JosiE  Helen  Sullivan. 

Katherine  Theresa  Sullivan. 

Ethel  Lucy  Tillotson. 

Mary  Agnes  Williams. 

James  Joseph  Dunleavy. 
Thomas  Joseph  Hayes. 
Edwin  Fuller  Lines. 
Terence  Stephen  McDermott. 
Arthur  Samuel  McQueen. 
William  B.  Starkweather. 
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Clatsieals, 

Clara  Belle  Adams. 
Abby  Louise  Allen. 
Grace  Eldridge  Beach. 
Florence  Jessie  Bright. 
Elizabeth  M.  Chamberlain. 
Dorothy  Lavinia  Cone. 
Fannie  Ora  Edgett. 
Nettie  Florence  Fullerton. 
Louise  Alice  Griggs. 
Kittie  Merchant. 
Ad^lb  Heyworth 'Merwin. 
Ella  Woodward  Plumb, 
Edith  Gray  Pope. 
Gertrude  Buckingham  Rowe. 
Mabel  Agnes  Sherman. 
Cornelia  Burton  Trowbridge. 


Four  years, 

Frederick  George  Beck. 
Albert  Norton  Butler. 
Harold  Clark  Cheney. 
William  Joseph  Cooney. 
Frank  Charles  Eberth. 
Charles  Root  Fowler. 
Frank  Franey. 
Burton  Wilkes  Gibson. 
John  Lee  Gilson. 
Victor  Alex.  Kowalewskl 
Arthur  Wayland  Lovell. 
George  Stephen  Manning. 
Frederick  Benjamin  Merrels. 
Howard  Curtis  Meserve. 
Wyeth  Elliott  Ray, 
Henry  Buckley  Rodman. 
Walter  John  Walsh. 
Charles  Frederick  Williams. 


Scientifics,    Four  years, 
Charles  Frederick  Parker.  Walter  Francis  Carsen  Tichborne. 


Bessie  May  Beebe. 
Christine  Celia  Daly. 
Kittie  Gertrude  Moakler, 
LiLLiE  Eugenie  Peck. 
Mary  Veronica  Scally. 
Agnes  White. 
Gertrude  Francis  White. 


Commercials,     Three  years. 

Oliver  Elihu  Beckley. 
William  Frank  Clark. 
Oscar  Emanuel  Erickson. 
Frank  Lozelle  Foote. 
Joseph  Francis  Higgins, 
Philip  Matthew  Lynch. 
John  Patrick  Murphy. 


Commercials, 
Louise  Marie  Brautlecht. 
Margaret  Elizabeth  Erbsen. 
Jennette  Julia  Ford. 
May  Josephine  Grant. 
Harriet  Louisa  Jenks. 
Yetta  Kraft. 
Mary  Ella  Reynolds. 
Mary  Bowie  Ritchie. 
Eva  Louise  Schoenbein. 
Emilib  Laura  Schrader. 
Margaret  Penman  Scott. 
Anna  Josephine  Westbecher. 


Two  years, 
Harry  James  Bill. 
Edward  Joseph  Dunn. 
Preston  Woodnutt  Eldridge. 
Bernie  Edward  Farrell. 
William  Francis  Hickey. 
Isaac  Tabor  Jenks. 
Albert  Herman  Jente. 
Harry  Edward  Jones, 
Thomas  Joseph  Jones. 
Arlington  Garfield  Post. 
Harry  Franklin  Pierce. 
James  Francis  Quinn. 
Adolph  Gustav  Schirmer. 
August  Spaenkuch. 
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HILLHOUSE    HIGH   SCHOOL. 

Schedule  of  Studies  for  the  Year  1895-96. 


FIRST   YEAR  CLASS. 


Classical,  Scientific  and  English. 

Latin 7 

Algebra 5 

English 4 

Roman  and  Greek  History 4 


Commercial. 

Algebra 5 

English 5 

German  .- - 4 

Commercial  work ->.  6 


Classical, 
Algebra  and  Plane  Geome- 
try   5 

Latin 5 

Greek  or  German .^ 5 


SECOND   YEAR  CLASS. 

Scientific  and  English.  Commercial, 

Algebra  and  Plane  Geome-       English 5 

try 5    German 4 

Latin 5  '  Chemistry  and   Plane  Ge- 

Botany  and  Zoology 5       ometry 5 


English 4  I  English 4    Commercial  work 6 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Classical, 

Latin 5 

Greek  or  German 4 

German  or  French 4 

English — One  half  year 5 

Algebra  and  Geometry — One-half  year 5 

English. 

Latin  or  German  or  French 4 

Physics 5 

General  History 5 

English — One-half  year 5 

Geometry  and  Trigo'tr}' — One-half  year..  5 


Scientific, 

Latin 5 

German  or  French 4 

Geometry  and  Algebra 5 

English  History — One-half  year 5 

English — One-half  year 5 

Commercial, 

English 5 

German 4 

Stenography 5 

Typewriting 10 

General  Commercial  work i 


Classical, 
Latin 5 


SENIOR   CLASS. 

Scientific, 

French  or  German 4 


English, 

Latin  or  German  or  French 
English 

History  and  Civil  Gov't 

Chemistry  and  Physiology. 
Geology  and  Astronomy  .. 


Greek  or  German 4  [English 5 

English 4 1  Solid  Geometry,  Plane  Trig. 

German  or  French 4I     and  Field  work 5 

Reviews 2'Latin .,...  4 

!  Reviews 2 

I 
(Beginning  in  '96,  History  and 

Civil  Government    will  take  j 

I  the  place  of  Latin.) 

Drawing — ^freehand  and  mechanical — is  optional  in  all  courses,  but  is  required  of  those 
pupils  who  expect  to  teach.    The  third  year  in  the  Commercial  Course  is  optional. 
The  figures  represent  the  number  of  recitations  each  week. 
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BOARDMAN. 

For  many  years  the  tendency  of  all  educational  methods 
in  this  country  has  been  toward  the  scholastic, — an  edu- 
cation from  books, — an  imparting  of  knowledge  by  study, 
— an  accumulation  of  facts  in  the  storehouse  of  the  mem- 
ory without  regard  to  their  bearing  on  the  actual  needs 
of  life,  simply  for  culture,  for  mental  development. 

In  the  expansion  of  the  common  school  system  this  ten- 
dency has  too  long  prevailed,  until  the  object  in  view  in  the 
graded  schools  in  most  of  our  cities  and  towns  has  been,  first 
of  all,  not  an  adjustment  of  the  curriculum  to  the  practical 
requirements  of  life ;  not  an  equipment  that  will  be  ser- 
viceable to  the  pupil  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent  upon 
acquiring  it,  if  at  any  point  he  should  be  obliged  to  leave 
school;  but  rather  triumphant  admission  to  the  next  higher 
grade  and  then  preparation  for  the  next  higher,  and  so  on 
until  the  high  school  was  reached  and  passed,  and  the  stu- 
dent ready  for  the  college  or  university,  beyond  which 
there  was  nothing  except  a  learned  profession  at  all 
worthy  of  his  attention.  This  regime  brought  about  two 
inevitable  results.  First,  it  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  machinery  which,  however  faultless  in  itself,  is 
fatal  to  the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Educational 
experts  mapped  out  the  route  over  which  the  youthful 
mind  must  travel,  and  then  it  was  carried  to  its  terminus 
at  the  highest  possible  speed.  All  must  go  through  the 
same  process ;  the  object  being  to  turn  them  all  out  at  the 
other  end  of  the  machine  with  the  same  stamp  of  culture 
upon  every  one. 

The  second  result  was  to  set  questions  of  practical  util- 
ity entirely  in  tlie  background,  making  no  inquiry  as  to 
what  this  boy  or  girl  actually  needs  in  the  lifework  so 
soon  to  come,  no  question  as  to  the  industrial  or  social 
requirements  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  no 
thought  of  the  performance  of  intelligent  citizenship  and 
his  important  relations  to  the  state. 

But  at  last  has  come  a  great  awakening. 

The  scientific  and  industrial  interests  of  our  rapidly 
developing  country  demanded  a    reconstruction   of  our 
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courses  of  study  and  a  change  in  our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. As  a  protest  against  the  one-sided  training  in  our 
schools,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  creative  ele- 
ment in  education,  and  manual  training  has  rapidly  come 

to  the  front  as  an  essential  factor  in  modern  education. 

« 

The  wave  of  thought  started  by  Comenius  and  Rousseau, 
and  intensified  by  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  has  reached  us 
at  last,  and  it  will  in  good  time  bear  us  to  a  point  where 
the  intellectual  and  the  industrial,  happily  blended,  will 
prepare  the  youth  of  the  land  for  the  active  pursuits  of 
life  and  for  the  most  useful  occupations  of  American  citi- 
zenship. 

The  utilitarian  conception  of  manual  training  still  exists 
in  the  minds  of  many.  Many  look  upon  it  as  simply  the 
means  of  preparing  the  children  of  the  common  people 
to  earn  a  living.  Not  a  few  regard  the  manual  training 
school  as  a  place  for  those  who  are  deficient  in  mental 
capacity  but  who  might  be  trained  to  labor  with  the 
hands. 

Gradually,  however,  these  erroneous  notions  are  giving 
way  to  the  broader  view.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized 
that  manual  training  has  a  more  elevated  purpose — one 
indeed  more  useful  in  the  deeper  meaning  of  the  term.  It 
has  come  to  be  considered  the  best  and  broadest  educa- 
tional process  for  the  complete  moral,  physical  and  intel- 
lectual  development  of  the  child.  It  is  hoped,  also,  that 
the  results  of  thrift,  economy  and  industrious  habits  which 
have  invariably  followed  in  the  wake  of  such  schools, 
where  they  have  been  established  in  other  countries,  will 
be  observed  in  this  country,  and  will  in  the  end  put  us  in 
the  lead  in  the  peaceful  contest  for  social  and  industrial 
supremacy. 

The  liberal  support  which  the  Board  has  given  to  the 
Doardman  Manual  Training  School,  providing  everything 
that  was  required  for  its  equipment,  and  manning  it  with 
a  competent  and  cultured  corps  of  instructors,  has  given 
it  a  decided  impetus  in  this  first  year  of  its  existence  and 
made  it  a  pronounced  success  from  the  very  start.  Pro- 
fessor Mather,  as  principal  of  the  school,  has  shown  rare 
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executive  ability  and  has  obtained  a  firmer  grasp  upon  the 
subject  of  manual  training  and  the  new  education  than 
many  of  those  who  have  had  years  of  experience. 
His  report  is  appended  : 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  submit  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School. 

The  school  opened  in  September  last  with  many  more  pupils 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Provision  had  been  made  for  a 
class  of  75  boys,  with  expectation  that  a  few  girls  would 
be  included.  We  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  instruct  200, 
over  50  being  girls,  a  total  of  220  pupils  being  entered  on  the 
school  roll  durirfg  the  year.  This  large  number  was  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  absence  of  entrance  examinations,  any  pupil 
having  satisfactorily  passed  the  seventh  grade  in  the  Grammar 
Schools,  or  who  could  bring  a  letter  of  recommendation,  being 
eligible.  As  a  result  there  was  a  great  difference  in  prepara- 
tion and  capacity.  About  20  had  already  completed  one 
year  at  the  Hillhouse  High  School ;  some  50  others  were  quali- 
fied to  enter  its  first  year  ;  14  came  from  neighboring  towns, 
paying  tuition  ;  while  the  remainder  were  generally  from  the 
eighth  Grammar  grade. 

As  a  result  it  became  necessary  at  once  to  arrange  the  pupils 
in  divisions  according  to  standing,  and  to  allow  each  division 
to  progress  independently  of  the  others,  it  being  understood 
that  by  good  work  a  pupil  could  advance,  while  through  poor 
work  he  might  be  dropped  lower.  On  the  whole  the  plan  has 
worked  well,  although  where  all  have  an  equal  preparation  it 
may  not  prove  advisable.  Even  working  in  this  way,  many 
pupils  proved  unable  to  maintain  the  standing  required,  and 
were  dropped  from  the  school ;  and  for  other  reasons  the 
number  diminished  rapidly  until  at  the  close  of  the  year  the 
class  numbered  but  136. 

When  we  consider  the  incomplete  equipment  of  the  building, 
the  inexperience  of  the  instructors  in  this  line  of  work  and  the 
inadequate  preparation  of  the  majority  of  those  entering,  the 
result  of  the  year's  work  is  most  encouraging,  a  statement 
those  who  saw  the  exhibit  in  June  will,  I  am  sure,  bear  wit- 
ness to. 
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In  every  department  the  pupils  made  substantial  progress, 
and  in  individual  cases  and  in  special  lines  of  work  the 
results  were  remarkable,  affording  abundant  evidence  of  the 
value  of  hand  work  in  developing  latent  talent  and  in  stimu- 
lating interest  in  all  the  other  branches  of  study. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  value  of  school  work  depends 
largely  upon  the  degree  of  interest  developed  in  the  pupil, 
that  mental  training  depends  upon  it,  that  without  it  studies 
admirably  qualified  to  develop  the  mind  prove  of  little  value. 
Such  interest,  in  the  vast  majority  of  boys  and  girls,  can  most 
readily  be  gained  through  studies  of  which  they  see  the  prac- 
tical importance.  While  much  drudgery  is  necessary  as  a 
means,  if  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  see  the  practical  end,  or 
better  to  partially  attain  it  while  in  school,  it  is  possible  to 
add  a  surprising  interest,  and  to  make  the  burden  much  less. 

The  year's  work  at  the  Boardman  has  proved  the  truth  of 
the  above  to  our  entire  satisfaction.  While  practical  value  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  tools  is  apparent  to  all,  its  value  from  an 
educational  standpoint  is  nearly  equally  great.  Difficulties 
encountered  and  overcome  incite  to  patience,  exactitude  and 
perseverance.  Self-reliance  follows  a  capacity  to  execute  and 
the  interest  felt  in  the  manual  department  spreads  to  and  adds 
value  to  the  others.  As  an  instance,  X  came  in  September 
with  a  note  from  his  school  principal,  stating  substantial ly, 
"  This  boy  is  incorrigibly  dull.  He  never  can  graduate  from 
my  «chool,  but  his  father  wishes  him  to  continue  study.  Can 
you  not  give  him  a  chance?"  He  was  put  in  the  lowest 
division,  but  presently  began  to  develop  much  skill  with  wood- 
working tools.  This  was  at  once  followed  by  interest  and 
marked  improvement  in  Algebra,  Physics,  English  and  Draw- 
ing, and  in  these  the  boy  did  so  well  that  in  January  he  was 
promoted  into  the  next  higher  division,  and  again  in  March  to 
another  still  higher.     We  have  had  many  such  instances. 

In  Mechanical  Drawing  the  progress  made  by  the  boys  has 
been  most  satisfactory,  and  we  should  not  hesitate  to  place 
their  work  beside  that  of  the  first  year's  of  any  school  in  the 
country.  The  first  divisions  are  so  far  advanced  in  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  projection,  that  we  can  practically  devote 
the  next  two  years  to  structural  drawing,  in  which  design, 
details  of  construction  and  correct  proportion  will  be  the 
leading  idea.     We  expect  in  this  branch  to  carry  our  best  boys 
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as  far  as  students  usually  go  in  schools  of  technology  and  to 
fit  them  for  positions  in  an  industrial  draughting  room 
immediately  upon  leaving  our  school. 

The  utility  of  Free-Hand  Drawing  is  not  as  apparent  and 
possibly  it  does  not  command  an  equal  degree  of  interest,  but 
the  increase  of  skill  acquired  has  been  marked,  and  here  again 
we  are  willing  to  compare  our  work  with  that  of  any  other 
school  giving  an  equal  time.  The  pupils  begin  to  see  that 
capacity  for  pictorial  representation  is  not  only  a  delightful 
and  refining  accomplishment,  but  of  great  practical  import- 
ance in  nearly  every  branch  of  industry.  Under  the  stimulus 
of  increased  interest,  we  expect  the  coming  two  years  to  pro- 
duce even  better  results  for  the  time  spent. 

Algebra  has  practically  been  completed  by  the  first  divisions 
of  boys,  who  will  begin  Geometry  with  the  coming  school 
year.  Much  in  the  latter  part  usually  taught  in  secondary  or 
preparatory  schools  has  been  omitted,  the  aim  being  to  give 
only  those  portions  likely  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  Applied 
Mechanics,  taken  up  later  in  the  course,  as  stated  in  the  Board- 
man  School  catalogue. 

The  importance  of  the  study  of  Applied  Mechanics  to  boys 
entering  any  of  the  mechanical  pursuits  in  life,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  Excepting  to  a  very  limited  extent,  it  has  been 
left  to  colleges  or  schools  of  technology.  The  reasons  for 
this  appears  to  be,  either  that  the  school  of  lower  grade  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  higher, 
and  cannot  find  time ;  or  so-called  pure  mathematics  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  training  for  the  mind  and  consequently 
for  life's  work ;  or  that  applied  mechanics  as  taught  in  the 
upper  schools  is  too  difficult  for  the  younger  students. 

The  Boardman  is  only  incidentally  a  preparatory  school,  and 
is  conducted  on  the  theory  that  those  studies  best  train  the 
mind  which  incite  most  interest  and  thought.  While  the  diffi- 
culty of  comprehension  in  some  cases  is  doubtless  great,  it  is 
believed  that  not  only  is  the  application  of  mathematics  to 
mechanics  within  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  but  also,  taught 
experimentally,  the  studies  will  prove  most  interesting  and 
valuable. 

The  introduction  of  simple  Analytical  Geometry  into  Alge- 
bra, in  a  tentative  way,  has  encouraged  us  to  follow  up  the 
plan  thoroughly.     In  nearly  every  technical  book  and  periodi- 
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cal,  writers  make  use  of  curves  to  represent  laws  and  physical 
phenomena  ;  and  every  pupil  should  be  taught  to  understand 
this  method.  Accordingly  in  Algebra  practical  signification 
is  given  to  the  equation  by  plotting  the  curve  represented  by 
it.  The  nature  of  these  curves  is  discussed  and  interesting 
properties  explained.  Without  making  a  special  study  of  the 
conic  sections,  through  a  discussion  of  the  equations  pupils 
are  familiarized  with  the  circle,  ellipse,  parabola,  and  hyper- 
bola, and  logarithmic,  exponential  and  simple  trigonometrical 
equations  are  treated  similarly.  In  this  way  equations  are 
made  to  have  a  practical  signification  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 
They  present  a  concrete  idea  and  his  interest  is  greatly 
increased,  and  in  consequence  his  mind  is  better  trained. 

The  line  of  work  in  English  has  closely  followed  that  pur- 
sued in  similar  schools,  but  we  hope  in  future  to  give  much 
more  dme  to  composition  as  giving  power  of  expression, 
stimulating  research,  developing  good  handwriting,  punctua- 
tion and  correct  spelling  ;  and  to  spend  much  time  in  reading 
English,  American  and  general  history  in  place  of  the  so-called 
English  Classics. 

The  study  of  German  was  not  begun  until  a  third  of  the 
school  year  had  passed  and  only  two  exercises  each  week 
could  be  spared  for  it.  Satisfactory  progress  was  made  ;  but  in 
the  coming  year  the  course  will  be  systematized  and  extended, 
double  the  time  being  allotted  to  the  girls. 

Throughout  the  Fall  term  a  period  each  day  was  given  to 
Physical  Geography,  followed  by  a  laboratory  course  in 
Physics.  The  instructor  in  Physics  worked  under  many  dis- 
advantages, the  equipment  of  the  Physical  laboratory  being  still 
incomplete.  Good  progress,  however,  was  made.  The  devel- 
opment of  such  a  course  necessarily  requires  much  time  and 
thought,  and  we  hope  in  the  coming  year  to  make  a  marked 
improvement. 

The  Departments  of  Domestic  Science  and  Sewing  have 
made  good  progress.  The  work  in  each  has  been  thorough 
and  valuable  and  the  classes  were  interested  beyond  expecta- 
tion.    In  the  coming  year  the  work  in  each  will  be  extended. 

During  the  Spring  term,  Domestic  Science  gaVe  place  to 
Botany,  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Owing  to  lack  of  the  necessary  equipment,  the  classes  in 
wood-carving  did  not  begin  work  until  January,  one  exercise 
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each  week  thereafter  being  given  to  it.  This  work  has  proved, 
perhaps,  more  interesting  to  the  girls  than  any  other,  many 
spending  much  extra  time  at  it  and  making  marked  progress, 
as  those  who  saw  the  June  exhibit  will  testify. 

With  the  coming  year  the  new  departments  of  Forging, 
Molding,  Clay  Modeling,  Dressmaking  and  Chemistry  will  be 
opened  and  I  hope  will  soon  be  in  successful  operation. 

T.  W.  Mather, 

Principal, 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  course  of  study  covering 
the  three  years : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

English — Composition,  English  Classics,  History. 
Mathematics — Algebra,  Analytics. 
Science — Physical  Geography,  Physics,  Botany. 
Language — German. 
ZVawtM^— Free- Hand,  Mechanical. 

Manual  Work,  For  Boys—^ent^  Work  in  Wood,  Wood  Turning.  Pattern 
Making. 
For  Girls — Cooking,  Sewing,  Wood  Carving,  Clay  Modeling. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

English — Composition,  Analysis,  Literature. 
Mathematics — Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Trigonometry. 
Science — Chemistry,  Blowpipe  Analysis,  Botany. 
Language — German. 
History — Engl  ish. 

Drawing — Sketching,  Casts,  Pen  and  Ink,  Mechanical. 
AppHed  Mechanics — Steam  Engine,  Surveying. 
Manual  Work^  For  Boys — Molding,  Forging,  Plumbing. 

For  (?i>/r— Dressmaking,   Household  Science,  Wood  Carv- 
ing, Clay  Modeling. 

• 

THIRD  YEAR. 

^Kf/i'M— Com  position,  Literature,  Rhetoric. 

History — French,  General. 

Mathematics — Calculus. 

Science — Electricity,  Physiology,  Botany. 

Language — German . 

Applied    Mechanics — Principles    of    Mechanism,    Strength    of    Materials, 

Hydraulics. 
Drawings  For  Boys — Advanced  Free-Hand,  Architectural,  Machine  Design. 

For  Girls — Pen  and  Ink,  Water  Color,  Decorative  Design. 
Manual  Work^  For  Boys — Chipping  and  Filing,  Machine  Construction. 

For  Girls — Millinery,  Art  Needlework,  Household  Science, 
Wood  Carving,  Clay  Modeling. 
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MUSIC. 

The  importance  of  music  as  an  agency  for  cultivating 
taste  and  refinement  in  the  pupils  as  well  as  for  fitting 
them  to  enjoy  life  and  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of 
others,  is  now  generally  recognized.  Not  all,  however, 
appreciate  the  value  of  music  as  a  means  of  mental  train- 
ing and  as  a  positive  factor  in  the  development  of  charac- 
ter. It  has  the  power  to  kindle  faith,  to  establish  gentle- 
ness, to  give  buoyancy  and  tone  to  the  spirit  of  man. 

Fortunate  indeed  it  is  that  vocal  music  has  become  a 
part  of  the  regular  work  of  the  public  schools  throughout 
the  country,  and  fortunate  is  New  Haven  in  the  privilege 
of  having  as  instructor  and  leader  in  this  department  one 
who  has  done  so  much  for  the  schools  and  for  the  com- 
munity, and  who  has  advanced  the  work  in  vocal  music 
to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency. 

Your  attention  is  called  to  Prof.  Jepson's  report,  partic- 
ularly to  that  part  regarding  the  State  Normal  School, 
and  the  relation  of  the  special  instructors  to  the  training 
or  practice  schools. 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

The  annual  statistics  in  the  department  of  music  are  as 
follows : — 


Number  of  rooms  marked  lo  in  sight  singing, 


127 


Number  of  rooms  marked  9  in  sight  singing,         ...  66 

Number  of  rooms  marked  5  to  8  in  sight  singing,  56 

Number  perfect  in  dictation  (four  line  test) 2084 

Average  in  dictation  (four  line  test), 70^ 

Number  of  solo  singers, 771 S 

Number  of  monotones, 383 

The  most  prominent  musical  feature  during  the  past  year 
has  been  the  subject  of  dictation.  Specimens  of  this  work 
(which  may  speak  for  themselves),  representing  every  room  in 
all  the  schools  from  i  to  12  inclusive,  are  herewith  presented. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year,  grade  meetings  were  held 
at  the  Boardman  School  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  and 
explaining  to  the  teachers  the  use  of  the  new  text  book  on 
dictation.  In  order  that  each  branch  of  the  work  might 
receive  its  full  share  of  attention,  I  suggested  that  the  usual 
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allotment  of  fifteen  minutes  per  day  to  the  study  of  music 
might  be  divided  as  follows  :  On  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week,  solfeggio  singing ;  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  dicta- 
tion in  music  ;  Friday,  choir  and  solo  practice. 

The  results  of  this  arrangement  have  been  in  the  highest 
degree  satisfactory,  and  give  promise  of  still  greater  results  in 
the  future.  It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  the  teach- 
ers are  practically  unanimous  in  their  testimony  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  dictation  has  promoted  musical  progress. 
The  scholars  throughout  all  grades  are  also  deeply  interested 
and  are  thinking  in  music  as  never  before.  A  new  and  valuable 
feature  of  this  work  is  the  opportunity  now  afforded  to  mono- 
tones and  boys  during  change  of  voice  to  write  that  which 
they  cannot  sing.  In  this  connection  I  would  renew  the  sug- 
gestion made  in  my  report  of  last  year,  that  as  all  pupils  are 
now  placed  on  a  level  in  regard  to  the  requirements  of  music, 
this  branch  of  study  may  reasonably  receive  the  same  consid- 
eration as  other  studies  in  reference  to  promotion  from  grade 
to  grade. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  music  as  a  study  is  not 
unlike  other  branches.  As  a  guarantee  of  success,  it  needs  the 
same  kind  of  discipline,  and  the  same  incentives  to  duty.  A 
teacher  possessing  what  may  be  called  a  magnetic  or  enthusi- 
astic temperament,  may  succeed  fairly  well  in  the  study  of 
music ;  nevertheless  it  is  unfair  that  the  success  or  failure  of 
one  branch  more  than  another  should  be  made  to  depend 
wholly  on  these  attributes  of  the  teacher.  Permit  me  then  to 
urge  the  proposed  measure  as  the  one  thing  needed  to  perfect 
our  system  of  musical  instruction. 

In  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Normal  School  authorities 
in  declining  my  services  as  supervisor  of  music  in  the  schools 
assigned  for  the  practice  of  Normal  Methods,  I  cannot  better 
state  the  case  from  my  own  standpoint  than  by  quoting  from  a 
letter  addressed  one  year  ago  to  Governor  Morris,  then  chair- 
man ex'officio  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  : 

"The  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  in  relation  to  the  State  Normal  School 
now  established  here,  has  given  rise  to  some  complications  to 
which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention. 

"  On  the  5th  of  January,  1865,  the  undersigned  received  his 
first  appointment  as  Supervisor  of  Music  in  the   New  Haven 
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Public  Schools,  since  which  time  he  has  served  the  District  in 
that  capacity,  without  interruption. 

"  It  is  not  strange  that  with  the  opportunity  of  thirty  years' 
practice  in  the  schools,  and  a  life  wholly  devoted  to  this  work, 
a  system  of  musical  instruction  should  have  been  built  up,  the 
results  of  which  (if  I  may  say  it  modestly)  are  seen  on  every 
hand.  The  various  musical  organizations  in  this  city,  both 
choral  and  instrumental,  are  almost  wholly  composed  of 
public  school  graduates.  A  large  majority  of  the  organists 
and  prominent  singers  are  indebted  to  the  public  schools  for 
that  knowledge  of  the  science  which  has  fitted  them  for  further 
advancement  in  the  profession  of  music.  The  Bushnelis  and 
Shelleys  who  have  attained  a  national  reputation  in  the  art 
divine,  do  us  the  honor  to  make  public  acknowledgment  of 
the  same.  During  the  existence  of  the  Welch  School  as  a 
Normal  Training  School  it  was  a  part  of  my  duty  to  meet  the 
teachers  as  well  as  pupils  for  weekly  instruction  and  drill  in 
methods  of  music.  In  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal 
School  I  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  educational 
authorities  of  the  State  would  not  be  in  sympathy  with  my 
work.  I  received  my  first  set-back,  however,  when  informed 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  last  spring  that  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  Normal  School,  formerly  Skinner,  declined  my 
services  as  Supervisor  of  Music.  The  parents  of  that  district, 
who  are  taxed  equally  with  the  parents  of  other  districts  for 
the  service  of  musical  supervision  in  the  schools,  are  becom- 
ing gradually  aware  of  the  situation,  and  are  asking  me  why 
I  have  ceased  to  give  instruction.  During  the  past  year  the 
training  class  at  the  Normal  School  have  received  no  instruc- 
tion, as  formerly,  in  the  methods  of  music  which  they  are 
expected  to  teach  in  our  schools ;  this  omission  of  itself,  as 
you  may  readily  conceive,  will  retard  the  progress  of  music  in 
the  New  Haven  schools  for  the  year  to  come.  Heretofore  the 
pupils  of  each  and  every  school  in  the  city  have  been  uni- 
formly instructed  according  to  grade,  so  that  in  case  of 
change  or  removal  to  other  parts  of  the  district  they  have 
found  their  place  in  music  as  readily  as  in  other  studies.  This 
order  of  things  has  been  disturbed.  It  could  hardly  be 
expected  that  teachers  in  the  State  Normal  School,  however 
competent,  would  supervise  my  work  as  well  as  I  would  do  it 
myself ;  and  now  I  have  been  further  advised  that  next  year 
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my  services  will  not  be  needed  at  the  Welch  School,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  use  that  school  also  as  a  practice  school  for 
Normal  methods. 

'^  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  if  I  have  achieved  any  degree 
of  success  as  a  musical  instructor  in  public  schools,  it  has 
been  fairly  earned  and  generously  conceded  by  the  public 
which  I  have  tried  to  serve  ;  it  is  only  natural  that  for  the  few 
remaining  years  of  a  life  which  has  been  wholly  given  up  to 
this  work,  I  should  desire  to  retain  the  prestige  thus  acquired. 

"The  lady  teachers  of  New  Haven,  with  few  exceptions, 
have  been  educated  and  trained  in  the  use  of  my  methods. 
The  introduction  of  other  methods,  which  I  can  scarcely 
believe  is  contemplated,  would  distract  the  harmony  of  my 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  absence  of  supervision  in  schools 
to  be  used  as  practice  schools  would  be  equally  detrimental  to 
the  system  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  thirty 
years  past.  During  all  these  years  the  pupils  of  every  district 
in  the  city  have  annually  come  to  High  School  fully  qualified 
to  take  their  part  in  classical  performances  of  the  highest 
grade.  In  the  nature  of  things,  a  few  years  at  most  will  con- 
clude my  long  term  of  service.  In  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances, may  I  not  be  permitted  to  hope  that  no  policy  may  be 
pursued  which,  coming  from  the  highest  educational  authority 
in  the  State,  might  be  construed  as  disapproval  of  my  methods, 
and  thus  work  damage  to  my  interest  and  reputation. 

"  I  earnestly  desire  that  my  relations  as  teacher  and  super- 
visor of  music  in  the  New  Haven  public  schools,  in  each  and 
all  of  which  I  have  labored  so  long,  may  remain  undisturbed." 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  so  far  as  I  am  advised  the 
present  situation  has  justified  my  apprehensions  as  expressed 
in  the  letter  from  which  I  have  quoted. 

During  the  recent  examinations  in  music  the  teachers  in 
many  instances  asked  me  to  excuse  pupils  who  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Welch  and  Skinner  Schools  on  the  ground 
that  they  were  not  up  to  the  standard  of  grade  work,  and  if 
included  would  reduce  their  average  rank. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  this  condition  of  things  is  no  reflec- 
tion on  the  teachers  in  the  Welch  and  Skinner  Schools  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  concede  the  difficulties  of  the  situation 
themselves  and  are  unanimous  in  their  expressions  of  regret. 
Under  the  same  conditions  and  requirements  they  have  never 
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failed  heretofore  to  rank  with  the  best  in  the  department  of 
music. 

The  matter  of  training  pupil  teachers  in  methods  of  music, 
as  alluded  to  in  my  letter  to  the  Governor,  is  one  of  vital 
importance  to  the  continued  success  of  the  study.  I  very 
much  regret  that  the  class  just  graduated  from  the  Normal 
School  have  had  no  opportunity  to  study  the  methods  of  music 
as  taught  in  our  schools.  In  this  connection  I  will  request 
permission  to  reorganize  training  classes  in  one  or  both  of  the 
High  Schools,  and  that  members  of  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes  who  expect  to  teach  shall  be  required  to  give  one 
period  of  study  per  week  to  the  preparation  of  this  work. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  any  doubt  expressed 
in  the  aforementioned  letter  to  the  Governor  as  regards  disap- 
proval of  our  methods  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  is 
entirely  removed  by  the  action  of  Secretary  Hine  in  my 
engagement  as  Supervisor  of  Music  at  the  Connecticut  Sum- 
mer School  for  teachers,  and  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  talented 
gentleman  in  charge  of  the  New  Haven  Normal  School  may 
see  his  way  clear  to  acquiesce  in  the  general  desire  that  the 
work  of  musical  supervision  in  all  our  schools  may  continue 
as  heretofore. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

B.  Jepson. 

DRAWING. 

In  no  department  of  education  has  there  been  greater 
advancement,  since  its  introduction  into  the  public  schools 
of  the  United  States,  than  in  form  study  and  drawing. 

After  a  struggle  of  twenty-five  years  with  false  notions 
and  foolish  prejudices,  this  important  branch  of  study  has 
vindicated  its  right  to  a  permanent  and  prominent  place 
in  the  public  school  system,  and  at  present  its  value  as  a 
means  of  mental  discipline,  its  direct  benefit  to  our 
industries  and  its  potent  influence  on  our  home  life  are 
no  longer  questioned  except  by  the  ignorant  and  preju- 
diced few. 

Whether  considered  from  the  educational,  the  utilita- 
rian or  the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  drawing  deserves,  the 
important  place  it  has  won  in  the  schools.     It  cultivates 
S 
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the  power  of  perception, — a,  faculty  valuable  in  all  the 
common  affairs  of  life, — and  calls  into  activity  the  powers 
of  comparison  and  judgment.  It  gives  culture  to  the 
imagination  and  the  aesthetic  sense  which  results  both  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  element  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art, 
and  in  the  production  of  works  of  taste  and  beauty.  It  is 
the  right  beginning  for  manual  training,  since  it  trains  the 
hand  and  the  eye  and  develops  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
harmony.  It  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  the  mechanic  arts ;  all 
constructions  in  wood,  iron  or  stone  must  first  be  repre- 
sented by  drawings  before  they  can  be  shaped  by  the 
hand  of  the  mechanic.  By  means  of  drawing,  the  designs 
of  the  inventor  or  the  conceptions  of  the  architect  are 
expressed  so  that  the  artisan  can  construct  what  the 
brain  of  the  inventor  has  conceived.  By  the  skill  of  the 
designer  our  textile  fabrics,  our  wallpapers,  our houshold 
furniture,  and  the  thousand  and  one  objects  of  common 
utility  are  transformed  into  objects  of  beauty  as  well  and 
made  to  minister  to  our  aesthetic  as  well  as  our  practical 
needs. 

Drawing  is  intimately  related  to  all  other  subjects  in 
the  school  course  as  a  means  of  ready  expression  of  indi- 
vidual thought  and  feeling.  No  more  powerful  influence 
can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  development  of  thought 
than  the  twofold  action  which  comes  from  observation — 
from  study — and  expression — making  or  drawing. 

The  drawing  in  the  New  Haven  schools  has  during  the 
past  few  years  attracted  wide  attention.  It  is  acknowl 
edged  among  educators  that  no  city  in  the  country  has 
had  more  efficient  service  in  this  department  than  New 
Haven.  The  high  rank  and  efficiency  of  the  work  is  due 
to  the  indefatigable  efforts  of  Miss  Stella  Skinner,  the  able 
Supervisor  of  Drawing.     Her  report  is  subjoined  : 

Mr.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

In  presenting  my  fourth  annual  report  as  Supervisor  of 
Form,  Drawing  and  Color,  I  again  have  the  pleasure  of  report- 
ing progress  along  various  lines. 

In  the  "  New  Education,"  which  already  has  a  firm  footing 
in  New  Haven,  and  which  has  for  its  ultimate  purpose  the 
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development  of  character — the  making  of  good  citizens — 
Drawing,  or  broadly  speaking  Art  Education,  is  destined  to 
be  an  important  factor.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  leaders 
of  educational  thought,  and  of  physiological  investigation  of 
child-nature,  are  its  most  earnest  advocates. 

Grade  Work. — The  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  year's 
work  is  the  growth  of  the  teachers,  both  in  comprehension  of 
the  subject  and  in  skill  in  teaching  it.  More  teachers  are 
doing  good  work  than  last  year  ;  the  general  average  is 
higher.  In  visiting  the  various  class-rooms  a  greater  interest 
has  been  noticed,  and  more  of  personal  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  for  the  quality  of  her  pupils'  work. 

Pupils  will  advance  only  as  rapidly  as  their  teacher  can 
guide  them. 

There  are  still  instances  of  classes  hampered  by  the  teacher's 
limitations,  and  only  by  strengthening  the  teacher  can  the 
work  be  brought  up. 

Many  of  the  teachers,  some  of  the  strongest  in  the  city 
among  the  number,  have  expressed  a  desire  for  personal  study 
and  improvement. 

With  the  co-operation  of  my  assistants,  this  opportunity 
will  be  given  during  the  coming  year,  in  a  series  of  lessons  in 
principles  and  technique  of  drawing,  including  clay-modeling, 
perspective,  composition  and  light  and  shade  ;  the  aim  being 
to  give  each  teacher  just  the  personal  aid  she  most  desires  or 
needs.  Not  only  will  this  strengthen  the  teacher's  grade  work 
in  drawing,  but  it  will  give  her  a  broader  insight  into  and 
sympathy  with  the  great  Art  Educational  movement  of  to-day. 

Another  important  feature  of  the  coming  year's  work  will 
be  the  training  in  methods  in  form-study,  drawing  and  color, 
of  teachers  and  substitute  who  have  been  recently  added  to 
the  corps. 

Hillhouse  High  iS'M*?^?/.— Notwithstanding  the  small  allot- 
ment of  time  given  to  drawing,  and  the  pressure  of  other 
studies,  the  interest  in  the  subject  has  continued  through  the 
year,  and  the  work  has  been  advanced  to  higher  standards. 
Especially  is  this  true  with  the  entering  students,  upon  whom 
the  strong  work  in  the  grades  is  beginning  to  tell.  Having 
this  foundation  upon  which  to  build,  each  year  marks  greater 
excellence  in  the  character  of  the  work. 
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In  perspective,  composition  and  light  and  shade,  with  pen- 
cil and  pen-and-ink  as  mediums,  the  results  show  steady  im- 
provement ;  but  it  has  been  impossible  in  thirty-five  minutes 
per  week  to  accomplish  anything  satisfactory  in  charcoal 
drawing,  or  even  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  students. 

It  is  my  earnest  plea  that  a  double  period  may  be  arranged 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  years,  thus  giving  opportunity  for 
continuous  work  in  the  class-room,  and  relieving  students  in 
these  classes  from  home  sketches. 

The  most  popular  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the 
reproduction  in  water-color  of  examples  of  the  different  styles 
of  historic  ornament  and  the  application  of  ideas  of  form  and 
color  thus  obtained  in  original  design.  It  is  felt  that  these 
exercises  are  of  great  practical  value  in  training  the  taste. 

Optional  afternoon  classes  in  still-life  composition,  in  water- 
color  and  in  sketching  from  the  life  pose  were  held  during  the 
winter  months,  with  promising  results. 

The  work  in  mechanical  drawing  has  been  very  much  ham- 
pered by  lack  of  time,  and  progress  has  been  much  less  rapid 
than  could  be  desired.  But  we  feel  that  the  quality  of  the 
work  has  been  kept  at  a  high  standard,  and  we  trust  for  more 
favorable  conditions  in  the  future. 

It  is  with  keen  regret  that  we  part  with  Miss  Henry,  who 
during  the  past  two  years  has  given  her  time  and  efforts 
unsparingly  to  the  advancement  of  the  work.  But  we  are 
fortunate  in  securing  as  her  successor  Miss  Wiley,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Pratt  Institute,  who  brings  to  her  position  the 
broadest  technical  training,  and  a  successful  teaching  expe- 
rience. We  trust  that  under  her  guidance  the  work  may  con- 
tinue to  prosper,  and  advance  to  Still  higher  standards. 

Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School, — Our  expectations 
of  a  year  ago  have  been  more  than  realized  in  this  department. 
Beginning  under  trying  conditions  incident  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  school,  and  encountering  prejudice  and  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  many  of  the  students,  through  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  import  of  the  subject,  the  work  has 
steadily  grown  in  popularity  and  value,  until  at  the  close  of 
the  year  it  stands  firmly  upon  its  merits.  The  credit  for  this 
is  largely  due  to  the  loyal  support  of  the  principal  of  the 
school,  and  also  to  Miss  Dayton  for  her  simple  and  strong" 
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presentation  of  the  subject  to  the  students,  and  her  splendid 
technical  ability. 

With  the  more  favorable  conditions  of  this  year,  building 
upon  the  experience  of  last,  and  with  the  liberal  apportion- 
ment of  time  given  the  subject,  we  look  forward  to  fine  results 
in  the  future. 

Closely  related  to  the  drawing,  and  under  the  same  special 
instructor,  some  most  interesting  work  has  been  accomplished 
in  wood-carving. 

A  new  departure  of  Art  Education,  that  of  clay- modeling, 
is  to  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  with  Miss 
Phillips,  a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute,  as  special  instructor. 
Miss  Phillips  brings  to  her  subject  special  training,  and  much 
enthusiasm,  and  cannot  fail  to  bring  her  department  into  the 
prominence  which  it  deserves. 

It  is  hoped  that  her  special  ability  in  clay-modeling  may 
also  be  utilized  in  helping  the  primary  grade  teachers  in  that 
line  of  work. 

At  this  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Manual  Train- 
ing School,  to  more  than  suggest  contemplated  lines  of  work 
would  be  premature  ;  but  it  is  hoped  to  so  relate  art  instruc- 
tion to  all  lines  of  industrial  work  that  its  influence  may  per- 
meate the  work  of  the  school,  lifting  it  to  higher  standards  of 
taste  and  beauty. 

General, — At  the  close  of  the  school  year  selections  were 
made  from  the  regular  work  of  the  students  in  the  grades  and 
high  schools  from  which  an  exhibit  was  prepared  for  the 
National  Teachers  Association  at  Denver,  and  another  for 
Atlanta,  Ga.  It  is  expected  that  the  former  will  be  upon 
exhibition  in  New  Haven  during  the  session  of  the  Conn. 
State  Teachers  Association  in  October,  and  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  teachers  and  public  generally  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  for  viewing  the  drawing  of  the 
students  in  the  public  schools. 

A  feature  of  the  year's  work  has  been  the  commencement  of 
a  series  of  lectures  upon  Historic  Art  illustrated  by  the  stereop- 
ticon.  These  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year  to  the 
pupils  in  upper  grammar  and  high  school  grades. 

Thanks  are  due  the  Board  of  Education  for  generous  appro- 
priations for  material  necessary  in  carrying  on  the  work.  The 
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drawing  books  have  proved  to  be  of  the  utmost  value,  and, 
with  the  acquisition  each  year  of  suitable  models  and  objects 
for  cultivating  right  ideas  of  taste  in  form  and  color,  the  stand- 
ard of  the  work  is  being  constantly  elevated. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  give  a  portion  of  the  summer  to 
the  selection  of  choice  photographs  for  use  in  the  High  School, 
and  in  connection  with  teachers'  meetings. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my  great  indebtedness  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  his  6nfailing  encourage- 
ment and  support  during  my  four  years  of  service  in  the  New 
Haven  Schools.  To  my  grade  assistant,  Miss  Nadler,  and  to 
Miss  Henry  and  Miss  Dayton,  I  am  also  grateful  for  loyal 
and  faithful  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Stella  Skinner, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 

PENMANSHIP. 

Improvement  in  the  writing  in  all  the  schools  has  been 
noticeable  during  the  year.  This  has  been  most  mani- 
fested in  the  better  position  assumed  by  the  pupils  while 
writing  and  in  the  freer  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the 
hand  and  arm.  In  breaking  away  from  the  old  habit  of 
pen-drawing  and  striving  to  secure  free  movement  and  cor- 
rect position  from  the  first,  much  wretched  work  was 
produced,  and  teachers  who  were  looking  for  immediate 
results  were  discouraged.  But  finally  their  faith  in  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  persistent  effort  in  accordance  with 
an  intelligent  and  definite  plan  has  been  rewarded,  and 
results, — satisfactory  results,  are  apparent  in  every  grade. 
The  abandonment  of  those  noisy,  dirty,  and  disease-breed- 
ing implements — the  slates — which  were  always  such  a 
nuisance  in  the  school  room,  and  the  use  of  pen  and  ink 
in  the  second  year,  marks  a  new  era  for  the  improvement 
of  penmanship.  Mr.  George  Booth,  in  connection  with 
his  commercial  work  in  the  High  School,  has  worked 
zealously  amongst  the  teachers  to  aid  them  in  the  much 
desired  improvement  in  this  still  important  branch  of 
school  education.     His  report  is  as  follows ; 
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Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  herewith  submit  my  third  annual  report  as  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  the  New  Haven  Schools  : 

The  method  adopted  in  this  District  three  years  ago,  of 
teaching  the  children  an  easy,  free  arm  movement  from  the 
beginning  of  their  school  life,  was  thought  by  many  to  be 
wrong,  but  results  have  confirmed  all  that  was  claimed  for  it. 
We  now  see  children  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  writing 
both  a  legible  and  rapid  hand. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  report  general  improvement 
in  all  grades,  and  we  are  now  anxious  to  compare  our  writing 
with  that  from  any  other  city. 

The  work  done  during  the  year  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Miss  Bridgetta  Galligan  merits  special  mention,  as  the 
results  show  a  decided  improvement  over  those  of  previous 
years. 

The  copy-books  used  during  the  year  have  done  much  to 
promote  neatness  and  accuracy  of  form,  and  a  complete  record 
of  each  scholar's  penmanship  is  thereby  preserved. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  you  for  your 
hearty  cooperation,  and  to  the  Principals  and  Teachers  for 
their  courtesy  and  assistance,  without  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  me  successfully  to  accomplish  this  work. 

Respectfully, 

George  A.  Booth. 

SEWING. 

Sewing  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  has  been 
taught  with  continued  success,  under  the  supervision  of 
Miss  Jennie  Messer.  1  would  say  in  this  connection  that 
Manual  work  of  some  sort  should  be  provided  for  the 
boys  of  these  grades,  not  particularly  for  the  sake  of 
occupying  them  while  the  girls  are  busy  with  their  sew- . 
ing,  but  for  the  purpose  of  training  hand  and  eye  to  some 
constructive  work. 

Miss  H.  M.  Chamberlain  of  the  Hallock  School,  sixth 
grade,  made  some  interesting  experiments  with  her  boys 
in  the  line  of  paper  and  wood  cutting,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  a  satisfactory  and  profitable  course 
could  be  arranged.     Miss  Messer's  report  is  as  follows: 
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To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

Recof2:nized  as  a  legitimate  part  of  the  school  work,  with 
time  allotted  to  it  in  the  course  of  study,  the  educational  and 
practical  value  of  sewing  as  taught  in  our  public  schools  is  no 
longer  a  matter  for  discussion.  With  the  cordial  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  Board  and  the  teachers,  the  work  in  this 
department  has  been  steadily  enlarged  and  broadened  during 
the  past  year. 

The  course  in  sewing  has  been  arranged  to  make  clear  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  art,  and  the  method  of  instruction 
is  designed  to  exercise  the  hand,  quicken  the  power  of  thought, 
strengthen  the  love  of  order,  develop  independence  and  inspire 
respect  for  carefully  and  intelligently  executed  work. 

This  branch  presents  an  incentive  to  good  work  in  all  direc- 
tions and  offers  a  stimulus  and  preparation  for  usefulness  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  sewing  lesson  occupies  one  hour  of  each  week.  Prac- 
tice is  here  given  in  all  important  varieties  of  hand-sewing^ 
upon  pieces  of  bleached  and  unbleached  muslin,  gingham  and 
cashmere,  using  colored  threads,  the  pupil  applying  the 
stitches  thus  learned  in  the  making  of  simple  garments  or 
articles  of  domestic  use. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  models  of  small  garments  have 
been  made  from  actiial  measures,  a  large  doll  having  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  pupil  draughts  the  pattern,  then 
cuts  and  makes  the  garment.  Such  lessons  are  much  enjoyed 
and  are  of  great  importance  to  any  girl.  Plain  dressmaking 
on  a  small  scale  has  become  popular  with  the  girls  and  work 
done  by  them  is  satisfactory. 

The  classification  and  manufacture  of  goods  have  been 
studied  in  the  endeavor  to  educate  girls  to  be  judges  of  mate- 
rials, aiding  them  to  decide  what  goods  to  purchase  that  will 
be  in  true  harmony  with  themselves. 

Ruskin  says:  "Learn  the  sound  qualities  of  all  useful  stuffs 
and  make  some  little  piece  of  useful  clothing,  sewn  with  your 
own  fingers  as  strongly  as  it  can  be  stitched,  and  embroider  it 
or  otherwise  beautify  it  moderately  with  fine  needle-work, 
such  as  a  girl  may  be  proud  of  having  done." 

Pupils  have  been  encouraged  to  apply  the  decorative  designs 
taught  in  drawing,  in  the  making  of  fancy  work — in  this  way 
the  practical  use  of  the  design  can  be  taught  as  well  as  pro- 
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ficiency  in  the  use  of  the  needle.  The  exhibit  given  in  June 
shows  that  much  good  work  has  been  done  along  this  line. 
The  expression  of  gratification  and  appreciation  made  by 
parents  and  friends  at  that  time  did  much  to  encourage  us. 

Success  or  failure  in  this  work  depends  largely  upon  the 
teacher  in  charge.  She  must  understand  the  principles  of  the 
work  with  the  ability  to  impart  her  knowledge  to  others.  She 
must  be  able  to  amuse,  interest  and  quicken  intelligence, 
develop  and  strengthen  habits  of  attention,  industry  and  per- 
severance. 

An  important  addition  to  the  work  the  past  year  has  been 
the  sewing  department  in  the  Boardman  Training  School. 
Here,  in  the  first  year's  course  a  girl  is  taught  to  take  measures 
and  draught  patterns,  and  from  these  patterns  she  cuts  and 
makes,  partly  by  hand  and  partly  machine,  a  suit  of  under- 
clothes for  herself. 

This  year  the  girls  will  take  up  fine  needle-work,  designing 
and  plain  dressmaking,  going  from  this  to  millinering  and 
advanced  dressmaking.  For  this  department  we  are  for- 
tunate in  securing  as  instructor  Miss  A.  B.  Thompson,  who  is 
experienced  in  this  line. 

My  aim  has  been  to  keep  all  features  of  the  work  in  good 
growing  condition,  and  I  thank  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  principals  and  the  teachers  for 
assisting  in  making  this  department  a  success. 

In  October  the  Board  appointed  Miss  Florence  Bigelow  as 
assistant  sewing  teacher,  and  I  wish  here  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  faithful  and  efficient  services  rendered  in  this 
position. 

We  trust  another  year  will  bring  still  greater  advance  in 
this  work,  which  for  its  educational  value  and  the  small  cost 
of  materials  and  instruction,  gives  it  an  advantage  over  all 
other  forms  of  manual  training. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  work  done  in  each  grade : 

FOURTH    GRADE. 

Folding,  basting  and  stitching.  i  Hemming,  over-casting  and  top-sew- 

Gathering,  laying  in  gathers,  and  sew-  '  ing. 

ing  them  on  to  the  band.  Drafting  pattern  for  doll's  apron. 

Talks  on  "  The  materials  we  use."       Practice  work  brought  from  home. 

Aprons,  pillow-cases  and  skirts.  , 
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FIFTH  GRADE. 

Patching  on  pieces  of  calico.  |  Running  and  tucking. 

Felling  and  making  of  gussets.  Drafting  and  making  dolls'  skirts. 

Practice  work  :  underclothing,  night  I  Talks  on  "  Economy  in  Shopping.'* 
dresses,  skirts,  etc.  I 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

Darning  stockings.  ;  Darning  cassimere. 

Hemstitching.    Buttonholes.  '  Fancy  stitches  for  flannels. 

Talks  on  "  Harmony  in  dress."  •  Practice  work. 

Flannel  skirts,  dresses,  infants'  cloth- 1  Drafting  and  making  suits  of  dolls' 
ing,  and  other  fine  work.  '         under-garments. 

547  Sewing  aprons.  :    390  Hemmed  articles. 

308  Large  aprons.  |      12  Dolls'  skirts  and  dresses. 

189  Pillow  cases.  !    241  Dolls'  drawers. 


104  Skirts. 
9  Children's  dresses. 
4  Night  dresses. 
34  Drawers. 
19  Underwaists. 


71  Dolls'  aprons. 
29  Miscellaneous. 


1849  Total. 


Number  buildings  where  sewing  is  taught 25 

Grades 4th,  5th,  6th 

Classes 83 

Pupils 2,600 

Number  garments  finished  during  year 1*849 

Cost  of  material $68.71 

Cost  of  instruction $1,050.00 

Respectfully, 

Jennie  R.  Messer. 

COOKING. 

We  must  concede  to  the  department  of  Domestic 
Science  an  importance  in  developing  the  working  force  of 
life  and  in  ministering  to  human  wants  and  to  human 
happiness  that  belongs  to  no  other. 

A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  foods,  and  skill  in  prepar- 
ing that  which  will  best  nourish  and  strengthen  the  physical 
man,  a  knowledge  of  the  results  of  malnutrition  and  of 
the  deleterious  effects  of  poorly-cooked  food  upon  body 
and  soul,  will  doubtless  do  much  more  towards  regenerat- 
ing the  homes  of  the  toiling  masses  and  towards  prevent- 
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ing  the  evils  of  intemperance  and  vice,  than  all  the  parsing 
and  ciphering  that  is  taught  in  the  schools. 

Miss  Ella  A.  Pierce,  graduate  of  the  Boston  School 
of  Cookery,  has  had  charge  of  this  department  in  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  School  during  the  year, 
taking  one  class  a  day  from  the  grammar  schools.  Her 
work  in  the  Boardman  School  naturally  limited  the  num- 
ber of  lessons  given  to  the  girls  of  the  seventh  grade.  It 
will  be  advisable  for  the  Board  to  provide  another 
teacher  in  this  department  at  once,  who  shall  devote  her 
entire  time  to  the  teaching  of  cooking  in  the  grammar 
grades.  Miss  Pierce  has  proven  herself  a  competent  and 
valuable  instructor  in  this  line  of  work. 

Her  report  is  appended  : 

To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  herewith  submit  my  first  annual  report  as  Instructor  of 
Domestic  Science  in  the  New  Haven  Schools. 

The  work  in  Domestic  Science  has  for  the  past  year  been 
principally  confined  to  the  classes  of  young  ladies  in  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  as  there  has  been 
time  under  the  present  regime  for  the  twelve  classes  from  the 
seventh  grade  to  receive  but  fourteen  lessons  each. 

It  has  been  the  aim  throughout  to  combine  both  the  science 
and  art  of  cooking,  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  neatness  and 
order  in  all  that  pertains  to  kitchen  work.  Lessons  have  been 
arranged  in  logical  order  and  the  principles  taught  have  been 
illustrated  by  the  preparation  of  economic  dishes.  Pupils 
have  been  led  as  far  as  possible  to  discover  through  experi- 
ment the  effect  of  heat  and  other  forces-  upon  starch,  sugar, 
albumen,  etc.,  and  to  make  application  of  the  knowledge  thus 
gained.  To  illustrate  the  cooking  of  starch,  lessons  have  been 
given  on  the  preparation  of  macaroni,  rice  and  other  cereals. 
In  connection  with  doughs  and  batters,  the  chemistry  of  baking 
powders  has  been  taken  up  and  different  ways  of  obtaining 
carbon  dioxide  for  making  mixtures  light  have  been  consid- 
ered ;  also  the  chemical  changes  that  take  place  in  process  of 
making  yeast  bread.  To  illustrate  the  cooking  of  starch  and 
cellulose,  lessons  have  been  given  in  the  cookery  of  vegeta- 
bles.    Eggs,  fish  and  meat  have  been  prepared  to  illustrate  the 
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cooking  of  albumen.      Just  before  Christmas  a  lesson   was 
given  in  candy-making. 

As  the  foods  have  been  studied,  attention  has  been  called  to 
their  relative  nutrient  value  and  to  their  composition,  the 
latter  in  many  cases  having  been  found  out  by  experiment  : 
for  instance,  the  pupils  have  obtained  starch  and  gluten  from 
flour ;  starch  and  cellulose  from  the  potato,  turnip  and  other 
vegetables.  Lessons  have  been  given  in  marketing,  and 
special  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  cooking  of  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat  and  to  the  preparation  of  "  left  overs."  Occa- 
sionally a  whole  meal  has  been  prepared  and  served,  thus 
giving  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  act  as  hostess  and  waitress. 
A  series  of  lessons  has  been  given  upon  the  physiology  of 
digestion  and  upon  invalid  cookery. 

Much  interest  has  been  shown  by  the  pupils  from  the  seventh 
grade,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  instruction  has 
been  so  limited,  and  I  would  recommend  that  provision  be 
made  for  a  full  course  of  lessons  for  the  coming  year. 

In  closing  my  report,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Principal  of 
Boardman  School  and  the  Superintendent  for  their  apprecia- 
tion of  my  efforts  and  cooperation  in  my  work.  I  also  wish 
to  thank  the  Board  of  Education  for  confidence  shown  me, 
which  has  been  a  constant  source  of  help  and  encouragement 
during  my  first  year  in  the  New  Haven  Schools. 
Very  respectfully, 

Ella  A.  Pierce. 


UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 

The  two  ungraded  schools,  one  at  the  Fair  street  school 
building  and  the  other  at  the  old  Whiting  street  school, 
are  not  entirely  filled  with  truants  and  incorrigibles. 
Many  boys  who  have  to  be  out  of  school  a  portion  of  the 
day  and  who  are  yet  anxious  to  learn,  are  transferred  to 
the  ungraded  school  and  are  among  our  most  faithful, 
earnest  students.  Many  foreign  children  who  could 
speak  English  have  been  sent  during  the  past  year  to 
these  schools,  and  have  thus  been  advanced  more  rapidly 
than  they  could  have  been  had  they  entered  the  regular 
classes. 
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Of  truants  we  have  a  few,  but  not  nearly  so  many 
according  to  the  school  population  as  there  are  in  many 
other  cities.  The  small  number  of  truants  and  the  com- 
paratively few  commitments  to  the  reform  school  are  owing 
to  the  vigilance  and  good  judgment  of  our  Truant  Officer, 
who  is  '*  instant  in  season  and  out  of  season,"  and  who, 
by  his  long  service  and  extensive  acquaintance  with  those 
who  need  watching,  is  able  to  prevent  much  of  the 
truancy  which  would  ordinarily  occur. 

The  following  is  Officer  Sullivan's  report : 

REPORT  OF  TRUANT  OFFICER. 
To  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

Sir — I  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  as  a  part  of  my 
labors  for  the  school  year  ending  June  28,  1895. 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attend- 
ing school,  with  reference  to  their  non-attendance.     .     1685 

Number  of  children  (boys  and  girls)  found  on  the  street 
and  at  their  homes  and  not  attending  school,  .       500 

Number  transferred  from  other  schools  in  the  district 
to  the  Fair  and  Whiting  Street  Schools  for  truancy 
and  other  misconduct, 1       i33 

Number  of  boys  presented  before  the  Honorable  City 
Court  sitting  in  chambers  for  reproval  and  correc- 
tion, for  disobedience  to  parents  and  truancy,    .  50 

Number  of  boys  sent  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at 
Meriden  for  persistent  truancy  and  disobedience  to 
parents, 7 

In  consequence  of  continued  depression  in  business,  many 
parents  were  unable  to  provide  the  necessary  clothing  to 
enable  their  children  to  attend  school.  An  appeal  was  made 
to  Principals  of  Dwight  and  Eaton  Schools,  who  responded 
promptly  and  liberally. 

About  three  hundred  children  were  supplied  and  placed  in 
good  condition  and  returned  to  school. 

The  Associated  Charities  and  the  Town  Agent,  Mr.  Bald- 
win, also  rendered  timely  assistance. 
Respectfully, 

James  Sullivan,   Truant  Officer. 
June  28,  1895. 
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PROMOTIONS  AND   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  question  as  to  how  the  fitness  of  pupils  for  promo- 
tion from  a  lower  to  a  higher  grade  shall  be  determined 
has  been  much  debated  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  although  no  uniform  plan  is  likely  to  be  adopted,  yet 
the  trend  of  educational  thought  seems  to  be  decidedly 
against  depending  upon  examinations  as  the  sole  basis  of 
promotion,  either  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  grammar 
schools,  or  from  grammar  schools  to  high  school. 

President  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  in  an  article  on 
"  Advancement  in  Educational  Methods,"  thus  presents 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  tests  in  general : 

"  With  wiser  methods  of  study  and  instruction  are  com- 
ing saner  tests  of  attainment.  Less  stress  is  placed  on 
memory  and  more  on  power.  In  actual  life  the  practical 
test  of  efficiency  for  the  scholar  is  not  how  much  infor- 
mation  can  you  repeat  by  rote  without  looking  at  your 
book,  but  it  is  what  problems  can  you  solve,  what  presen- 
tation of  a  case  can  you  make  with  all  your  books  and 
tools  before  you.  We  are  coming  to  see  that  the  true 
test  in  school  is  the  same  as  the  true  test  in  life.  And 
when  this  principle  is  fully  recognized  we  shall  no  more 
expect  a  scholar  to  be  able  to  dump  upon  an  examination 
paper  all  that  he  has  learned  during  a  term,  than  we  shall 
expect  him  to  disgorge  in  crude  form  all  the  food  that  he 
has  eaten  during  the  same  length  of  time.  Not  retention 
merely,  but  assimilation  ;  not  capacity  to  hold  but  power 
to  use,  is  the  test  of  the  worth  of  a  course  of  study." 

Supt.  Shawhan,  of  Columbus,  O.,  says  that  "any  sys- 
tem which  encourages  spasmodic  efforts  or  temporary 
cramming  is  to  be  deprecated."  He  believes  in  examina- 
tions as  an  agent  of  education  but  not  as  a  sole  basis  of 
promotion,  and  he  would  combine  the  yearly  record  with 
the  examination  results. 

Supt.  Jones,  of  Cleveland,  thinks  that  *'  An  occasional 
examination  given  without  notice  is  an  important  element 
of  training  tending  to  the  development  of  power  to  do  a 
thing  just  when  it  is  necessary  to  do  it.     As  the  sole 
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means  of  testing  promotions  it  is  a  failure.  Coupled  with 
the  teacher's  present  judgment  it  is  often  of  service.** 

Supt.  Lane,  of  Chicago,  says :  **  It  is  entirely  proper  to 
unite  yearly  records  with  examination  results  as  factors 
of  promotion.  Promotions,  however,  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ability  and  power  of  the  pupils  to  do  the 
work  in  an  advanced  grade  according  to  the  best  judg- 
ment of  the  teacher  and  the  principal  rather  than  upon 
any  formal  examination  or  series  of  marks.*' 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  I  concur  with  these 
views.  While  I  would  not  discard  examinations  or  tests, 
as  aids  in  the  work  of  teaching,  I  do  most  emphatically 
condemn  them  as  absolute  tests  for  promotion,  and  I 
regret  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  return  to  the  old 
system. 

PATRIOTIC   INSTRUCTION. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  education  for  citizenship  is 
preeminently  the  duty  of  our  times  and  firm  in  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  province  of  the  public  schools  to  inculcate 
lessons  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  obedience  to  law  and  respect 
for  authority,  I  recommended  to  the  Board  in  1892  the 
observance  of  "  Flag  Days  *'  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city, 
with  a  view  to  cultivating  in  the  youth  of  the  land  a 
spirit  of  loyalty  to  American  institutions,  a  love  for  the 
flag,  for  the  whole  coOntry,  and  for  the  principles  of 
equality  and  civil  liberty  which  the  flag  symbolizes. 

In  connection  with  the  *•  Flag  Days  *'  there  was  intro- 
duced into  the  schools  a  series  of  lessons  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  a  broader  view  to  patriotism,  a  higher  regard 
for  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship,  a  readier  obedience 
to  established  law  and  a  firmer  respect  for  our  institu- 
tions. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  line  with  this  idea  of  patriotic 
duty  there  is  a  general  movement  throughout  the  country 
in  the  direction  of  education  for  American  citizenship. 
This  movement  has  placed  the  national  flag  upon  nearly 
every  school-house  in  the  land ;  it  has  given  a  new  im- 
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pulse  to  American  patriotism  ;  it  has  given  to  the  mil- 
lions of  young  Americans — future  citizens  of  the  Repub- 
lic, a  higher  appreciation  of  their  glorious  privileges,  and 
it  has  already  impressed  them  with  a  deeper  sense  of 
their  responsibilities ;  so  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
them  to  assume  the  duties  of  citizenship  they  will  be 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  with  a 
devotion  to  the  free  institutions  of  the  land  of  their  birth. 

America  needs  to  inspire  her  youth  with  loyalty  and 
patriotism  more  than  any  other  country,  absorbing  annual- 
ly, as  she  does,  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  people  from 
other  nations.  Their  children  with  ours  will  be  the 
future  citizens.  Their  thoughts  and  affections  must  be 
transferred  from  the  mother  country  to  ours. 

Patriotic  thought,  feeling  and  activity  are  indispensa- 
ble.  It  should  be  inspired  whenever  occasion  offers ;  it 
should  be  wrought  into  their  very  lives  by  the  constant 
and  combined  efforts  of  the  school,  the  home  and  the 
church. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on  ! 

ARBOR   DAY. 

Arbor  Day  has  for  many  years  occurred  during  the 
spring  vacation,  so  that  it  has  been  out  of  the  question  to 
appropriately  celebrate  the  day  in  the  schools  of  New 
Haven.  Since  the  readjustment  of  the  school  calendar, 
changing  the  date  of  this  vacation,  we  have  followed  the 
custom,  which  is  now  quite  general  throughout  the  United 
States,  of  making  the  day  an  occasion  of  interest  and  profit 
to  the  children,  and  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  their 
minds  the  uses  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
forests  and  the  necessity  of  united  effort  to  cultivate  and 
protect  them. 

It  might  seem  to  some  that  while  Arbor  Day  celebra- 
tions may  be  well  enough  out  in  those  treeless  western 
states,  where  stern  necessity  compels  the  pioneers  to  pro- 
tect their  homes  and  their  stock  from  the  fierce  winds 
that  sweep  across  the  prairies,  here  in  New  England, 
where  our  peaceful  villages  are  surrounded  by  wooded 
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hills,  and  especially  in  the  "  City  of  Elms,"  whose  grand 
old  trees  are  famous  throughout  the  land,  there  is  little 
need  ior  special  attention  to  tree-planting,  and  slight 
call  to  train  our  youth  in  forest  culture. 

But  there  are  many  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why 
Arbor  Day  should  take  its  place  among  the  festal  days  of 
the  American  people,  many  cogent  reasons  why  it  should 
be  faithfully  and  enthusiastically  observed  in  Connecticut 
and  Massachusetts  as  well  as  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 
Its  observance  may  be  made  an  ''educational  impulse 
lifting  the  children  from  the  monotonous  round  of  study 
and  recitation  into  an  atmosphere  where  unselfishness 
and  though tfulness  for  others  seem  the  natural  way  of 
living." 

Miss  Eva  J.  Phelps,  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
in  the  New  Haven  city  schools  and  withal  a  gifted  writer, 
has  so  charmingly  advocated  the  claims  of  Arbor  Day 
in  an  article  published  in  the  "Primary  Education," 
that  I  am  constrained  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  article  : 

"  Does  it  seem  strange  that  among  the  red-letter  days  of  the 
year,  —  Thanksgiving,  directing  thought  upward  ;  Christ- 
mas, leading  outward  ;  Flag  Day,  making  its  appeal  for  patriot- 
ism ;  Memorial  Day,  asking  the  backward  glance ;  Authors' 
and  Statesmen's  Days,  inviting  acquaintance  with  the  helpful 
ones  who  have  shared  our  world-home  with  us, — should  stand 
Arbor  Day,  so  modestly  yet  unflinchingly  urging  its  right  to  a 
place  within  the  favored  group?  Then  it  must  be  that  we 
have  not  given  the  sober,  second  thought  so  necessary  to  all 
clear  comprehension. 

Out  of  discovered  value,  recognized  need  and  threatened 
danger  grew  this  general  and  practical  allegiance  to  trees. 
And  if  we  would  realize  the  full  significance  of  Tree  day  we 
must  listen  to  testimony  from  many  lands.  What  the  value  ? 
What  the  need  ?    And  what  the  danger  ? 

With  answers  to  these  questions  clearly  in  mind,  we  again 
say  *  strange,' — strange  that  so  many  of  us  living  near  trees 
and  receiving  of  their  service,  should  yet  remain  more  or 
less  ignorant  of  our  indebtedness  to  them,  or  at  least  unap- 
preciative. 
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Would  we  realize  keenly  our  indebtedness  to  trees  ?  Im- 
agine, for  a  moment,  a  day  of  tribute — some  one  day  when  all 
the  trees  of  our  land  shall  lay  their  offerings  at  our  feet.  A 
novel  picture  to  be  sure ;  yet  easily  formed,  I  think. 

Bountifully  and  rapidly  do  the  gifts  of  fruit,  fuel,  lumber 
and  all  the  varied  materials  of  merchandise  accumulate  before 
us.  Does  the  picture  seem  indistinct  as  to  amount?  Then 
we  will  call  to  our  aid  the  tables  of  statistics  which,  by  the 
way,  find  it  impossible  to  express  their  records  without  reach- 
ing far  beyond  the  first  two  periods  of  our  notation. 

We  must  not  overlook  the  less  tangible  gift  of  the  beautiful 
with  all  its  attendant  culture  effects  ;  nor  that  of  the  wonder- 
ful living  mechanism,  so  silently  and  mysteriously  working 
out  its  life  purpose  before  us. 

Is  the  collection  now  complete  ?  *  No,'  say  our  friends 
from  the  Old  World,  who  have  gained  their  knowledge  in  the 
hard  school  of  experience.  *  Other  gifts  are  to  come  which 
rich  and  poor  alike  enjoy.* 

And  we  are  told  of  modified  temperature  ;  of  purified  air  ; 
of  preserved  and  increased  water-supply  ;  of  fertilized  lands  ; 
of  crops  protected  from  sudden  changes  in  temperature ;  of 
tempered  winds ;  of  prevented  floods ;  of  preservation  of 
property,  comfort,  life  and  civilization  ;  and  of  all  the  train 
of  consequent  blessings.  Do  we  feel  that  it  is  too  much  to 
believe  ?  Every  item  comes  verified  from  one  or  another 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

Can  we  not  plainly  see  the  trend  ?  And  is  not  ours  both 
the  privilege  and  responsibility  of  helping  to  avert  the  threat- 
ened danger  ?  That  the  work  is  largely  for  the  future  does 
not  lessen  its  importance.  It  has  been  wisely  said  that  '  He 
best  pays  his  debt  to  the  past  who  makes  the  future  most  his 
debtor.' " 

This  year,  the  teachers  and  pupils  in  all  the  schools  of 
the  city  entered  into  the  spirit  of  this  celebration  with 
great  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  the  day's  exercises  were  a 
fitting  tribute  to  nature  and  a  means  of  moral  and  aesthetic 
culture  among  the  pupils  that  will  bear  rich  fruit  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  exercises  of  the  Hiilhouse  High  School  were  held 
in   the  Church   of   the   Redeemer,  and  interesting  and 
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instructive  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dn  Phillips,  the 
pastor  of  that  church,  and  by  Hon.  N.  D.  Sperry,  Con- 
gressman from  this  district. 

At  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School  exer- 
cises of  an  interesting  character  were  also  held — very 
pretty  out-door  exercises  of  ivy-planting,  songs  and 
recitations  were  given  by  the  pupils. 

About  the  time  of  the  Arbor  Day  observance,  Professor 
Brewer  of  the  Scientific  School  gave  to  the  pupils  ot 
the  Boardman  high  school  a  series  of  remarkably  interest- 
ing lectures  on  the  trees  and  woods  of  America  which 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  subjects  discussed  at  this 
time. 

Arbor  Day  will  undoubtedly  hold  its  place  among  our 
national  holidays. 


SCHOOL    LIBRARIES. 

Among  the  most  desirable  ends  to  be  secured  from  the 
public  schools  is  a  love  for  good  literature,  and  the  ability 
to  make  good  use  of  reference  and  library  books.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  lives,  characteristics  and  style  of 
the  great  writers  whose  works  have  contributed  so  largely 
to  the  civilization  of  our  race  is  an  important  part  of  a 
young  person's  education. 

During  the  past  few  years  special  eflFort  has  been  made 
to  guide  the  reading  of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  and  to 
assist  in  the  formation  of  a  correct  taste  in  the  choice  of 
books. 

This  work  is  begun  in  the  primary  grades  and  continued 
through  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  The  intro- 
duction of  choice  literature  into  the  grades,  instead  of  the 
series  of  readers  formerly  in  vogue,  has  afforded  material 
for  this  cultivation  of  a  better  taste  among  the  children, 
and  the  establishment  of  school  libraries  has  aided  greatly 
in  carrying  forward  the  work. 

The  public  library  also  is  becoming  more  and  more 
available  for  the  schools.  Twelve  sets  of  books  well 
adapted  for  the  capacity  of  the  grammar  grades  have 
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been  furnished  by  the  city  library  for  the  exclusive  use  of 
the  schools.  These  are  put  up  in  neat  boxes  and  are 
passed  from  school  to  school. 

Each  grammar  school  sub-district  has  an  annual  appro- 
priation of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  dollars,  half  of  which 
comes  from  the  State  fund,  which  is  devoted  to  the  pur- 
chase of  library  books.  These  district  libraries  are  valua- 
ble appliances  for  school  work.  They  stimulate  a  desire 
to  read  and  to  study,  and  they  unquestionably  increase 
the  patronage  of  the  public  library. 

The  Hillhouse  High  School  has  had  for  several  years 
from  this  State  library  fund  an  annual  appropriation  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  Its  library  now  numbers  2410  vol- 
umes, 500  of  which  are  for  pure  reference,  embracing: 
cyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  atlases  and  the  like,  500  vol- 
umes of  history  and  biography,  300  works  on  science,  50 
on  art,  150  on  travel  and  adventure,  325  works  of  fiction, 
100  volumes  of  poetry,  besides  some  of  a  miscellaneous 
character.  This  constitutes  the  working  library  of  the 
Hillhouse  High  School,  and  a  very  good  library  it  is  for 
its  purpose.  The  only  pity  is  that  it  hasn't  more  ample 
space  provided  so  that  it  can  be  better  utilized. 

The  libraries  of  the  several  sub-districts,  many  of  them, 
number  more  than  a  thousand  volumes,  comprising  books 
of  reference  and  works  adapted  to  the  higher  grades  of 
the  schools. 

These  admirable  appliances  of  school  work  should  be 
liberally  encouraged  and  provided  for. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  no  small  responsibility  to  look  after  the  welfare  of 
fifteen  thousand  school  children.  And  when  we  reflect 
that  we  are  dealing  with  the  generation  that  is  to  succeed 
us  ;  with  those  who  are  soon  to  take  prominent  places  in 
business  and  in  the  professions ;  with  those  who  are  to 
bear  their  parts  in  the  issues  of  human  progress,  and  who 
must  leave  their  impress  for  good  or  bad  in  the  onward 
march  of  the  times  in  which  they  live,  then  the  weight  of 
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responsibility  becomes  greater,  and  we  earnestly  wish 
that  we  could  be  endowed  with  the  deepest  wisdom,  the 
keenest  foresight  and  the  most  intelligent  judgment.  Our 
eflForts  may  not  be  appreciated  in  the  present,  but  if  we 
are  imbued  with  a  consciousness  of  the  sacred  trust 
imposed  upon  us,  and  if  we  labor  faithfully  for  the  all- 
embracing  interests  of  the  schools,  the  fruits  of  our  labors 
will  be  gathered  by  the  generations  who  come  after  us. 

The  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  schools  of  New 
Haven  during  the  past  five  years  must  be  measured  by 
the  broad  and  far-reaching  results  which  inevitably  follow 
faithful  labor  for  the  common  good.  I  am  content  to 
leave  the  verdict  to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  To  the 
principals,  supervisors  and  teachers  who  have  so  zealously 
and  efficiently  labored  with  me  in  this  great  cause,  I  wish 
to  express  my  sincerest  thanks.  To  the  patrons  of  the 
schools,  to  the  public  generally  and  to  the  city  press,  I  am 
especially  grateful,  for  their  cordial  sympathy  and  cour- 
teous treatment. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Virgil  G.  Curtis. 
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List  of  Text-Books  Adopted  and  in 
Use  in  the  Schools. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second ;  Davis'  Beginners  Reader,  First  and 
Third;  New  Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth;  Harper's  Reader, 
First,  Second,  Third.  Fourth ;  Stickney's  Reader,  First  and  Fourth ;  Nature 
Reader,  First  anrd  Second;  Swinton's  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth; 
Cyr's  Primer,  First  and  Second  Reader;  Child  Life,  No.  i. 

Swinton's  Introductory  Geography ;  Swinton's  School  Geography ;  Maury's 
Manual  oi  Geography,  Grade  VIII  and  High  School ;  Little  Folks  of  Other 
Lands;  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader;  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer. 

Barnes'  Brief  History  of  the  United  States ;  Eggleston's  History  of  the 
United  States ;  Eggleston's  Primary  History  of  the  United  States ;  Dodge's 
History  Stories ;  Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Vol.  I  and  Vol.  II. 

Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic ;  Franklin  Written  Arithmetic ;  Prince's 
Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book  VIII. 

Tarbell's  Lessons  in  English,  Books  I  and  II ;  Welsh- Greenwood  Studies 
in  English  Grammar. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth;  Music  Dictation 
Exercises. 

Stowell's  Primer  of  Health ;  Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well ;  Webster's 
Handy  Dictionary ;  Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary ;  Meservey's  Single 
Entry  Book-keeping ;  Graves'  Speller. 


HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Engush  Language.— Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary ;  Lockwood's  Les- 
sons in  English ;  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature ; 
Whittier:  Snow-Bound  and  Among  the  Hills;  Holmes:  Favorite  Poems ; 
Chaucer:  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales  ;  Bacon's  Essays ;  Selections  from 
Browning ;  Lamb :  Essays  of  Elia ;  Carlyle :  Hero  as  a  Prophet ;  Thoreau : 
Succession  of  Forest  Trees  and  Wild  Apples ;  Selections  from  Ruskin ; 


90  LIST  OF  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  Children's  Hoar,  Hiawatha, 
Parts  I  and  II,  and  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn  ;  Burroughs:  Birds  and  Bees ; 
Shakespeare :  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like  It,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and 
Twelfth  Night,  Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  ; 
Maria  Edgeworth :  Waste  Not,  Want  Not ;  De  Quincey :  Joan  of  Arc ;  Lowell : 
Books  and  Libraries,  and  Sir  Launfal ;  Selections  from  Wordsworth  and 
Burke;  Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby;  Selections  from  Coleridge  and 
Bums,  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Webster ;  Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Repub- 
He ;  Selections  from  Edwin  Arnold ;  George  Eliot :  Silas  Mamer,  Adam  Bede ; 
Matthew  Arnold  :  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ;  Milton :  L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso, 
Comas  and  Lycidas ;  Taylor :  Lars ;  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech ;  Webster's 
Bunker  Hill,  I  and  II ;  Brown :  Rab  and  His  Friends ;  Dickens  :  Christmas 
Carol ;  Scott:  Marmion,  Talisman,  Ivanhoe,  Woodstock,  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
and  Abbot ;  Irving :  Alhambra,  Selections  from  Irving  and  Sketch  Book  ; 
Hawthorne  :  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  White  Hills  and  Wonder  Book ; 
Byron :  Childe  Harold ;  Goldsmith :  Vicar  of  Wakefield ;  Tennyson :  Princess, 
Idylls  of  the  King;  Thackeray:  English  Humorists;  Macaulay's  Byron; 
Historical  Essays  ;  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison  ;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly 
Papers. 

French. — ^Whltney's  Brief  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Le 
Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon,  Polyeucte,  Carine,  Le  Consent,  Petite 
Fadette,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigliire,  Sandeau's  Minna  von  Barnhelm, 
Lessing. 

German. — Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons,  Brandt's  German  Prose,  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar,  Three  German  Comedies, 
Otis'  Grimm's  Maerchen,  Soil  und  Haben,  Immensee,  L'Arrabiata,  Bilder- 
buch  ohne  Bilder,  Anderson,  Die  Journaliste,  Freitag,  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea, Goethe,  HSher  als  die  Kirche. 

History.— Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People,  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  French  History, 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Fiske's  Civil  Government,  Myers' 
General  History,  Johnston's  United  States  History. 

Mathematics. — ^Wells'  Higher  Algebra,  Newcomb's  Algebra,  Wells' 
Geometry,  Newcomb's  Tables,  Eaton's  Metric  System,  A.  P.  Root's  Busi- 
ness  Forms,  Thompson's  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Bowser's  Trigonometry, 
Seavy's  Book-keeping,  Pitman's  System  of  Phonography,  Pitman's  Leaflets. 


LIST  OF  TEXT  BOOKS.  9 1 

Physical  Scisncbs.— Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field-Book  of 
Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Stowell's  Essentials  of  Health,  Lockyer's 
Elements  of  Astronomy,  Remsen's  Chemistry,  Benton's  Laboratory  Guide  in 
Chemistry,  Chute's  Practical  Physics,  Carhart's  and  Chute's  Physics,  Dana's 
Geological  Story,  Young's  Astronomy,  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness'  Easy  Latin 
Method,  Collar's  Gate  to  Csssar,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Caesar,  Collar's 
Latin  Composition,  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero, 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid,  Principia  Latina,  Bennett's  First  Latin 
Writer. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  Beginners  Greek 
Book,  Collar's  Greek  Compositions,  Goodwin's  Anabasis,  Jones'  Greek 
Prose,  Sejrmour's  Iliad — six  books. 
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HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  IN  ENGLISH  LITKEATURK  FOR  THE  YEAR  1895-96. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

X 

Selections  from  Irving. 

X 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn— 

Lars. 

I  and  XL 

Short  Poems  from  Longfellow. 

Silas  Mamer. 

Wonder  Book— I  and  II. 
Kingsle/s  Greek  Heroes. 
Snow  Bound. 

X 

Woodstock. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn— IIL 

X 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Talisman. 

X 

Marmion. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Evangeline. 

X 

Bunker  Hill  Oration— I. 

Tales  of  the  White  Hills. 

Tempest. 

X 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Ivanhoe. 
Julius.CaDsar. 
Birds  and  Bees. 

X 

As  You  Like  It. 
Bunker  Hill  Oration— II. 

Books  marked  X  will  be  studied  more  carefully  than  those  unmarked 
The  study  on  marked  and  unmarked  books  will  occupy  four  recitation 
periods  each  week.  A  fifth  period  a  week  will  be  given  to  instruction  in 
Composition. 


HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  YEAR   1 895-96. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

X 

Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague. 
As  You  Like  It. 

Collige  Preparatory, 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

X 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

X 

Defoe's  History  dt  the  Plague, 

Adam  Bedow 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

X 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Woodstock. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton, 

Idylls  of  the  King. 

Evangeline. 
Silas  Marner. 

X 

Ancient  Mariner. 

X 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

X 

Essays  on    Clive  and  Warren 

X 

Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

Hastings. 

X 

Bunker  Hill  Oration— I. 

Additional  books  for  the  Eng.  Course, 

X 

Princess. 

American  Scholar. " 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Scientific  Course, 

X 

Childe  Harold— Fourth  Canto. 
House  of  Seven  Gables. 

X 

Princess. 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Byron. 

X 

English  Humorists. 

X 

Macbeth. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Books  marked  X  will  be  studied  more  carefully  than  those  unmarked 
The  study  on  marked  and  unmarked  books  will  occupy  four  recitation 
periods  each  week.  A  fifth  period  a  week  will  be  given  to  instruction  in 
Composition. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  1895-96. 
B.  Jepson,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms.    Time 

.  iSeptOct 

Nov. 

4 
xz 
x8 
as 

Dec. 

a 

9 
x6 

'3 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr  May 

June 

Hamilton 

St.  Francis  O.AiyL 

Ferry  Street 

Skinner 

Hamilton 

X  to     5       A.M. 
'    X   **      4       P.M. 

i  X  "  i  :a.m. 

1    X   "     8      P.M. 

6  **  xa  <  {A.M. 
1  X  "    7  1  'P.M. 
1  7  ;*  xa  1  |A.M. 

1  X  "    7lll'.>i. 

"  1 

9 

•I '' 

«4 
az 

a8 

6 
13 

•0 

87 

3 
xo 

*7 

84 

a 

9 
x6 
a3 

6        4 
X3  1     XI 
ao       x8 
•7  1     •$ 

X 

8 

Fair  Street 

»5 

Wootter 

Edwards  Street.... 

aa 

TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

Time. 

1 

(A.M.  ) 

|P.M. 
A.M.  ) 
P.M. 
A.M.  i 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 

Sept 

3 

1     " 
«7 

•4 

Oct 

1.39 

8 
X5 
99 

Nov. 

36 

S 
xa 

X9 

Dec.|Jan. 

Feb 

as 

4 

IX 

18 

Mar 

3 
xo 

«7 

Apr 
a8 
7 
X4 
az 

May 

June 

Webster 

.to   6 
1  X  *|    6 

7  "  xa 
7  "  xa 

a6 
5 
x« 

19 

Winchester 

Cedar  Street 

Carlisle  Street 

Wincliester 

Dixwell  Avenue . . . 
Webster 

*4 
S 

9E. 

7 

at 

•3 

a 

9 

N.  H.Orph.Asyrm 

x6 

WEDNESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Rooms. 

|Tlmc.    Sept;  Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr  May 

June 

Shelton  Avenue  ...' 

7  to  IZ 

'?:!!:  [i   4|a.3o 

8 

8 

6 

Woodward 

X  "    4 

«7 

-- 

5 

4 

3 

Strong 1 

Washington 

x»»    8 
X  "    6 

km!      1   "       9 

6 

4 

xs 

xa 

xz 

xs 

«3 

zo 

Eaton 

7a"  xa 

A.M.    ;'       1 

Quinnipiac  SL ' 

Center  Street 

X"    4 

P.M.  V       x8      16 

P.M.       1               j 

X3 

XX 

aa 

X9 

z8 

aa       ao 

X7 

Washington 

Eaton 

7  **  xa 

!  i  "    6 

J.Mifn    «5'»3 

ao 

z8 

99 

a6 

as 

ag       a7 

«4 

THURSDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Wooster 

Greenwich  Ave 

Lovell 

West  Street 

Shelton  Avenue... 
Lloyd  St,  &  Annex 

LovcU 

Day 


j  Rooms.  iTime. 

Sept  Oct 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

MarjApr 

May 

Z  to     6      A.M.  1 

1    X  "    4    1p.m. 

X   **     I      A.M.  1 

X  •;  4   P.M. 

S    3.3X 

.. 

S 

16 

X3 

za 

z6 

X4 

X2    ,    ZO 

7 

za 

as 

ao 

X9 

33 

az 

X    *'      6  ;    A.M. 
'     X   "      6       P.M.  f 

1 

X9      X7 

X4 

X9 

30 

37 

a6 

30 

a8 

i     7   "    Z3       A.M.  ) 

1     X   "      61    P.M.  f 

a6;a4 

az 

- 

9 

6 

S 

9 

7 

June 

XZ 

x8 
«5 

4 


FRIDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Woolsey 

Davenport  Avenue 

Day 

Oak  Street 

Woolsey 

Orchard  Street 

Hailock  Street 

Humphrey 


Rooms. 

|Time. 

Sept  Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec.  1  Jan. 

Feb 

Mkr 

Apr  May 

xto   6 
z  *•    4 

A.M.  J 
P.M.f 

6        4  I       X 

6       Z7 

X4 

X3 

t 
X7  1     X5 

7  "  za 

X  **    4 

A.M.J. 
P.M.  f 

X3      xz 

8 

X3        34 

az 

•0 

•4 

aa 

7  |;xa 
J"    t 

!    X"  4 

A.M.J 
P.M.  f 

ao  !    z8 

xs 

»l3. 

a8 

37 

Z,29 

A.M. 
IP.M.  ( 

•7  j   as 

aa 

1 

..      ,     ZO 

7 

6 

zo  ,       8 

June 


Hillhouse  High  School,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  Z3.35  p.  m. 
Manual  Training  School,  Thursdays,  9  a.  m. 


FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE,  1895-96. 

Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Waahhigtoii 

H'wh  School I 

Mao.  TnSn.  School  f 


WooUey.. 
GtaenX... 


A.M. 

A.lff. 

A.M. 
A.M. 


T 

a 

I 


9 

16 
30 


I 


g 


a 
5     . 

a      A 


x8 
as 


9 
x6 
23 


s 

1 

1 

I 

& 

h 

* 

< 

S 

6 

3 

a 

6 

4 

«3 

xo 

9 

«3 

zx 

30 

»7 

x6 

ao 

x8 

«7 

94 

"3 

97 

«5 

8 
X5 


TUESDAY. 


Day A.M. 

Hiffh  School I  .  „ 

Man.  Train.  School  f  J  ^'** 

Shelton '  a.  m. 

Hamilton 1,  a.m. 


3 

«.«9 

a6 

84 

a8 

as 

a4 

»8 

a6 

10 

8 

5 

3 

7 

4 

3 

7 

S 

17 

«S 

xa 

xo 

14 

XX 

xo 

X4 

ia 

»4 

aa 

«9 

«7 

ax 

x8 

«7 

ax 

X9 

xl 


WEDNESDAY. 


High  School \ 

Man.  Tndn.  School  f 

Loydl 

General 

Wooater 


A.M. 

4 

a,  30 

37 

8 

A.  M. 

XX 

9 

6 

4 

»5 

A.  Iff. 

k8 

x6 

<3 

XX 

aa 

1  A.M. 

•5 

"3 

ao 

x8 

a9 

II 


x8 
as 


8 

6 

XS 

>3 

aa 

ao 

29 

a7 

«7 


THURSDAY. 


WlDchcBter 

Strong 

Eaton. 

Hish  School I 

Man.  Tnln.  School  f 


A. 

M. 

A 

M. 

A.  M. 

A. 

M. 

5 

3»3« 

S 

x6 

xa 

1  xo 

7 

xa 

a3 

X9 

1  '' 

»4 

19 

30 

a6 

a4 

ax 



9 

xa 

x6 

14 

XX 

•    Jl 

33 

30 

ax 
a8 

x8 
•5 

5 

9 

7 

4 

FRIDAY. 


Webster 

High  School I 

Man.  Train.  School  f 

Skinner 

General 


A.  M. 

6 

4 

X 

6 

A.  M. 

U 

XX 

8 

*3 

A.  M. 

ao 

x8 

»5 

ao 

A.  M. 

97 

»S 

29 



»7 
a4 
3' 


a8 
7 


1 


17 

«S 

a4 

aa 

"" 

"," 

«9 

36 

S 


Miss  Gertrude  Phillips.  Assistant. 


THURSDAY. 


Orchard  ... 
Greenwich. 

Ferry 

Cedar 


P.M. 

5 

P.M. 

13 

P.M. 

»9 

P.M. 

36 

X7 
84 


FRIDAY. 


Fair 

Edwards  ... 
Baton....... 

Wincbcater. 


P.M. 

6 

4 

X 

6 

«7 

14 

P.M. 

«3 

XT 

8 

«3 

a4 

ax 

P.M. 

ao 

x8 

XS 

ao 

3X 

38 

P.M. 

a7 

as 

aa 

xo 

7 

13     I 


37 
6 


''s" 


s 


•N 


:hu 


FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE,  1895-96. 

Miss  Julia  Nadler,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Washinstoo 

West  St 

Webster 

Woolsey 

LlovdSt. 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum. 

Uy, 7:..:~ 

Edwards  St. 

HallockSt. 

Davenport  Av 

Shelton  Av 

Lloyd  St 

Hamilton 

HallodcSt 

Hamilton 

Lovell 

St.  Francis  Orph'n  Asy. 
Woostcr 

Winchester 

Carlisle  St 

Strong 

Fair  St 

Eaton 

Oak  St 

Cedar  St 

Humphrey  St 

Webster 

Woodward 

Quinnipiac  ft  Center... 
Ferry  and  State 


I 


A.M.  I 
P.M.  f 

A.M. 

A.M.  ) 

P.M.  f 


I 


9 
z6 

30 


38 


Mir  ' 
III 


xz 


9 
16 


z8 

as     I     "3 


6 
>3 


I 


t 

< 


so 

»7 


S        2. 


IX  8 

i 

18     I  X5 

95     I  n 


TUESDAY. 


3        X,  39  I     96 

8     '       5 


A.M.  i 
P.M.  f 

A.M.  ( 
P.M.  [ 


za 


»9 


a4 

38 

as 

a4 

98 

3 

7 

4 

3 

7 

10 

«4 

xz 

zo 

U 

«7 

31 

18 

"7 

ax 

36  I  33 

5  ■  ' 

za  '  9 

X9  16 


WEDNESDAY. 


A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 


4 

..30 

97 

.- 

8 

5 

4 

8 

6 

xz 

9 

6 

4 

»S 

xa 

XZ 

»S 

»3 

x8 

16 

«3 

II 

33 

»9 

z8 

99 

ao 

as 

33 

ao 

z8 

39 

96 

as 

99 

a7 

3 
xo 
«7 
a4 


THURSDAY. 


;a.m.  I 

P.M.f 

s 

3»3« 

s 

z6 

»3 

za 

z6 

X4 

A.M.) 
P.M.f 

xa 

xo 

7 

Z3 

33 

ao 

19 

33 

SI 

A.M.I 
P.M.f 

»9 

«7 

14 

19 

30 

37 

a6 

30 

38 

A.M.) 
1P.M.  f 

36 

a4 

31 

.. 

9 

6 

5 

9 

7  , 

x8 
as 


FRIDAY. 


A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 


6 
>3 


4 

x 

6 

«7 

14 

«3 

«7 

.5 

xz 

8 

X3 

a4 

31 

ao 

34 

aa 

z8 

15 

30 

^' 

38 

37 

.- 

1,39 

as 

38 

zo 

7 

6 

zo 

8 

«9 
a6 

5 


FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS,  1895-^6. 
BoARDMAN  Manual  Training  High   School. 


%hth  year 

trentb  year 

sth  year 

ifth  year... 

Burtb  year 

bird  year . 

Kond  year 

Econd  half  First  year 
trst  half  First  year  ... 

kdergarten 

irhods , 

Khnica]  Instruction  . 


1 

1 

P.M. 

4.30 

9 

-- 

t( 

II 

-- 

16 
18 

-- 

It 

23 

- 

4.15 

as 

-- 

u 

30 

- 

M 

- 

2 

II 

- 

7 

11 

-- 

9 

4.15 

-- 

2I«28 
23.30 

I 


o 
Z 


I  r 


4,11,18 
6.13.20 


6 
8 

13 
15 

20 
22 


t 


3.10,17,24 
5,12,19,26 


II 
16 
18 
23 


13 
15 

20 
22 


29 


6,13.20 


If  a  teacher  is  absent  from  her  regular  meeting  she  will  be  expected  to  attend 
that  of  the  next  in  grade. 

All  substitutes  and  teachers  recently  added  to  the  corps  will  be  expected  to 
attend  the  class  in  methods. 

The  classes  in  technical  instruction  are  open  to  all  teachers  in  the  city. 


SEWING  LESSONS. 

TIME    TABLE    1895-^. 

Miss  Jennib  Messer,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Lovell 

Strong 

Winchester. 
Humphrey  . 

Baton 

Lloyd 

Welch 

Skinner 

Dwiffht 

Strong 

Shdton  Av. 
Fair  St 


^ 

^ 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 
4,x8 

1 

1 

A.  M. 

9.93 

7,91 

«,z6 

6,ao 

r.  M. 

9.a3 

7.ai 

4,x8 

a,  16 

6,ao 

A.M. 

16,30 

14, -8 

XI,  as 

9»a3 

X3.«7 

1 

P.  M. 

16,30 

I4,a8 

XX.  as 

9ia3 

.3.  .7; 

3iX7 
3.  X7 


a,  t6 
a.t6 


< 


6,  so 
6,eo 


10,  •4     9,  «3   13,  87 


s\i 


4,  18 


X,  IS, 
»9 


4,  t«  I  ''  '^' 
XI,  tts  8,  aa 
II,  as     8,  aa 


TUESDAY. 


A.U. 

10,84 

P.  M. 

xo,a4 

A.  M. 

3»X7 

P.  M. 

3.  X7 

8,  aa     5,  19     3, 17 

8.  aa     5,  19  I  3,  17 

X,  x5,  13,  96   xo,  94 

3t  X7     X,  xs,,xa,  96  10,94 


7,ai 

4,x8 

3.  X7 

7.  ax 

5«>9 

7.  ax 

4.x8 

3»X7 

7,  ax 

5.  «9 

X4,a8 

1^*9$ 

10,34  14,  a8 

X9,a6 

X4,a8 

XT,  as 

10,94 

X4,a8 

xa,a6 

9«a3 
9,  as 


WEDNESDAY. 


A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 


4,x8 

4*x8 


a,  x6. 


,13,  97       xz       8,  99  ;  5, 19 


9,  x6,  X3,  97  I     XX     ;  8,  99  I  5,  19 


4,  18      8,  99 

4«  x8  1  8,  aa 
11,95  X5.a9 


30  ' 

,85     9,  a3     6,ao     4,  18  1 15,  39  1 19,  96 

,35     9,93     6,90     4,  x8  1x5,  99   xa,  86  [XX,  as  ,15,39 


6.00 

6,«o 

X3««7 

X3t«7 

3.  X7 

3.  X7 

xo,S4 

xo,a4 


THURSDAY. 


Wooster 


A.  M.  [13,  36  'xo,  34       7,  31  X8  9,  S3      6,  30  •    5,  X9      9,  33       7,  8X        4,  18 


FRIDAY. 


Hamilton . 
Day 


I  A.  M.  113,37  |xi,a5  i  8,83  I     X3 
A.  M.     6,  30  '  4,  x8     1,  X5  '  6,  90 


xo,  94 
X7i3X 


7,  ax  ,  6,  90  zo,  99     8,  as 

Z4,  88  I XX,  87       X7       t,  1$, 

'    39 


S»  X9 

XS,  86 


SEWING    LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE,  1895-96. 

Miss  Florencb  I.  Bigelow,  Assistant. 

MONDAY. 


1 

1 

•2 

1 

November 
December 

^ 

g" 

SCHOOLS.           1 

1 

M 

»^ 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

s 

9 

WindMHiter    . 

1 

1  A.  M. 

16.30 

XA,  38      II-  X    >     A-   *1 

X3.  a? 

10, 34 

1 
0.  33  -'*-  •' 

IX,  as 

8,3a 

C«Ur 

,  r.  M. 

.. 

.. 

(Gencnl  work) 

1  A.  M. 

9»»3 

7." 

4,18 

a,  16 

6,90 

3.  X7 

a,  x6 

«.«o 

4,x8 

x»x5. 
"9 

Bdwmrds 

!'•"• 

- 

-■ 

■- 

-- 

-- 

- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

TUESDAY. 


KatOD  ........... 

gnlfiBjpisc 

Wootoey 

0«k 


A.  M. 

10,34 

8,33 

5.  X9 

3.X7 

r.  M. 

- 

.. 

.. 

.. 

A.M. 

3.  X7 

1,15. 

"9 

13,  a6 

10,34 

r.  M. 

- 

- 

-• 

-- 

7,  3Z     4.  x8 
14,  a8   n,  as 


3.  X7     7.  ax  ;  S.  X9     «!  x6 


to,  34   14,  a8  xa,  a6 


9*  as 


WEDNESDAY. 


Webster.... 
Woodward  . 

Dwlcht 

Hallock  .... 


A.  M. 

",•5 

P.  M. 

- 

A.  M. 

4.X8 

I'-"- 

- 

9,  as  '  6,  aol  4,18  lis,  a9 


a*  ><$, 


X3,  37  ,     XI       8,  aa 


I  I 


10,34 


3.  X7 


THURSDAY. 


Ferry 

A.  M. 

5,  X9    3.^x7,       ,, 

S»X9 

16.30 

X3.a7 

xa,a6 

x6,  30 

14.  a8 

II,  as 

N.H.  Orphan  Asylum.. 

1  P.  M. 

- 

i 

- 

-- 

■• 

-• 

- 

-- 

Wooster 

A.  M. 

13,  36 

10, 34 

7«az 

X3 

9«a3 

6,30 

5f  X9 

9«  as 

7.ai 

4.x8 

Davenport 

Ip.-. 

•• 

FRIDAY. 


WaaUngtoa. 


A.  M.    6,  ao    4,  x8 


X,  IS     6,  a 


17.  3x  14.  a8  jZ3.a7 


x«  X5i 

a9 


X3,  a6 


SEWING. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS.  1895-96. 
BoARDMAN  Manual  Training  High  School. 


Fourth  year . 
Fifth  year... 
Sixth  year... 


Time. 


P.M. 
4.30 


October. 


I 

8 

15 


January.       February* 


23 


6 
13 


All  substitute  teachers  will  be  expected  to  attend  grade  meetings. 


PENMANSHIP    LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  1895-96. 

Geo.  a.  Booth,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY.  P.  M. 


SCHOOLS. 

0. 

0 

i 
2: 

J 

s 

.^ 
g^ 

1 
< 

1 

Rooms 
5-8 

Rooms 
9-12 

] 

Elooms  i-ii 

. 

so 

Webster, 

9 
23 
30 

7  ' 
21 

28 

4 
II 
18 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2 

9 

"6" 

13 

20 

27 

Shelton  Ave......... 

Washinflrton.        ...- 

Eaton,                      .... 

9 

Woolscy,. --- .- 

::::•  .6  i 

Fair  St.,... .... .--- 

Hallock  St., 

i6 

Woodward  Ave., 

6 
13 

20 
27 

H umphrey  St.,  •..*... 

West  St 

Oak  St 

N.  H.  Orohan  Asvlum... 1 

3 

lO 

17 

24 



.... 

Dixwell  Ave., 

Davenport  Ave., ....  .... 

St.  Francis  Ornhan  Asv... 

--- 

.... 

THURSDAY,  P.  M. 


Lrloyd  St 

Day. 

Wooster 

Winchester, 

Hamilton, , 

Lovell 

Fcny  St 

Orchard  St., 

Edwards  St., 

Skinner, 

Greenwich  Ave.,... 

Strong 

Cedar  St 

Carlisle  St., 

Center  St.,  ) 

Quinnipiac  St.,    ( 


12 

19 
26 


l6 


10 

3 
17 
24 


31 


7 
14 
21 


19 
26 


5 

12 

19 


23 

30 

9 


6 

13 
20 

27 


16 

23 

30 


7 
21 


Miss 


PENMANSHIP  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE,   1895-96. 
Bridgitta  Galligan,  Assistant  Supervisor. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Webster 

Humphrey 

SheltoaAv 

Oak 

Washloffton ......... 

N.  H.  Orph'n  Aiylum 

Baton 

Wooster 

West 

Skinaer 

Woodward 

Day 

Orchard 

Ferry 

Lovell 

Woolsey 

Fair 

HaUock 

St  Francis  Orp.  Asyl. 

Hamilton 

Lloyd  St 

Greenwich 

Strong 

Cedar 

Winchester 

CarUsle 

Davenport 

Dixwell 

Edwards 

Quinnipiac 


T 


a 


A.U.  I 
P.M.  f 

A.M.  I 

P.M.  f 

A.M.  )        , 
P.M.  f  ^ 

A.M.  I  I 
P.M.  f  1 


I 


7 
«4 
az 
s8 


18 
as 


i. 

< 


6 
«3 


18 
as 


TUESDAY. 


A.M.  ( 
P.M.  J 

3 

I.  89 

96 

34 

a8 

•5 

•4 

a8 

a6 

A.M.I 
P.M.f 

xo 

8 

S 

3 

7 

4 

3 

7 

S 

A.M.  ) 
P.M.  f 

*7 

«5 

za 

10 

M 

«i 

zo 

M 

za 

A.M.I 

P.M.f 

•4 

aa 

«9 

«7 

at 

x8 

»7 

at 

»9 

WEDNESDAY. 


A.M. 

4 

a,  30 

A.M. 

zz 

9 

A.M. 

z8 

z6 

A.M. 

as 

«3 

a7 

6 

*3 


z8 


8 

5 

4 

8 

6 

XS 

za 

tz 

<S 

X3 

aa 

«9 

z8 

99 

ao 

39 

a6 

as 

•9 

a7 

THURSDAY. 


A.M.J 
P.M.f 

s 

3.31 

S 

z6 

X3 

za 

z6 

X4 

A.M.  ) 
P.M.  f 

za 

zo 

7 

za 

aa 

ao 

19 

a3 

az 

A.M.I 
P.M.f 

»9 

X7 

»4 

*9 

30 

•7 

a6 

30 

a8 

A.M.) 
P.M.f 

a6 

«4 

az 

9 

6 

» 

9 

7 

FRIDAY. 


A.M. 

6 

4 

z 

6 

>7 

U 

«3 

X7 

«S 

A.M. 

X3 

IZ 

8 

»3 

a4 

az 

ao 

a4 

aa 

A.M. 

ao 

z8 

XS 

ao 

3« 

a8 

a? 

x,«9 

A.M. 

87 

«5 

aa 

zo 

7 

6 

zo 

8 

PENMANSHIP    LESSONS. 


TEACHERS'    MEETINGS.    1895-96. 
High  School,  Room  2,  4.30  p.  m. 


1 

1 

1 

i 

►-» 

1 

i 

t 

< 

fr 

s 

Eighth  year  .-.-. - .-- 

I 

5 

10 

14 

18 

94 

28 

Seventh  year --.- 

First  year 

Second  year 

Third  year 

26 

Fourth  year 

Fifth  year 

Sixth  year 

-- 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  at  any  time,  with  the  approval  of   the 
Superintendent. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES  IN  WOOD-WORK. 

BOARDMAN   MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH   SCHOOL. 
Grade  VII,  2  p.  m. 


SCHOOLS. 


Wobater.... 

Welch 

Woolsey ... 

Eaton 

Dwiffht 

Lovell 

Wootter  ... 
Winchester. 
Washington 

Strong 

Hsmiltoia... 

iHy 


i  !  ^ 


4,  ao 
5**3 
6,  a4 
9,  s6 
xo,  as 
XX,  »7 
xa,  30 
X3 
z6 

17 
X9 
x8 


8,a4 
9,  as 
10,  a8 
XX,  39 
X4,  30 
XS,  3x 
x6 

X,  X7 
a.  18 

3.  ax 

4,  «a 
7.  as 


1 

1 

£ 

1 

xa,  97 

X7 

X4.30 

X7 

4.ao 

xz 

a,x8 

X5.3X 

z8 

5<a3 

X3 

3tX9 

16 

3,90 

6,94 

X4 

4,ao 

X7 

4»X9 

9,a6 

X5 

5«a3 

ao 

5»ai 

ZO.  9S 

x8 

6,«4 

9Z 

6,94 

XX,  97 

1,19 

6.29 

7,  as 

Z9 

4,ao 

7,  as 

zo,  96 

X3 

S.ai 

«,a4 

XX,  a7 

16 

6.aa 

9.a7 

Z9,98 

X7 

7,  as 

10,98 

X3  ' 

.9^Z8 

8,s6 

X3.a9 

X4 

3»X9 

t 


X4,30 
>5 

x6 

X7 


6.99 

7,a3 
8,94 
9»a7 
ZO,  98 
X3,a9 


z8 

X.  X9 
4,ao 
S»az 

6,  99 

7.  as 
8,96 

XX,  97 

X9,98 

X3ia9 

X4 
XS 


3«X9 
4.aa 
5««3 
8,95 

9.  •4 
xo,  96 
xt,99 

Z9 

»5 

z6 
«.  «7 
9,  z8 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  CLASSES  IN  COOKING. 

BOARDMAN    MANUAL  TRAINING   HIGH  SCHOOL. 
Grade  VII,  2  p.  m. 


SCHOOLS. 


Webster 

Welch 

Woolsey  .... 

Baton 

Dwight 

Lovell 

Wooster 

Winchester.. 
Washington . 

Strong 

Hamilton 

Day 


5 


4.  ao 
S.as 
6,94 
9,96 

10,  9S 

XX,  97 

19,  30 

X3 

z6 
X7 
X9 
iB 


8,94 
9,  as 

10,  98 

11,  99 
X4.  30 
XS,  3X 

16 


I 


Q    ■    A 


I 


I 


XI 

X3 
X4 
XS 

z8 

X,  X9! 


z,  17  4,  90  ! 

a,  x8  s**^  '' 

3,  91  '  6,  99  I 

4,  aa  I  7,  as  \ 

7,  as  8,  a6  I 


X7 
a,  z8 
3«X9 

4,  ao 

5,  as 

6,  94 
9 

xo 


!x4.  30 

|X5,  3X 
z6 

i  '' 

>    ao 

I     ^' 
6,  aa 

I  7,  as 
j  8,94 
1  9»a7 
jio,  a8 
13,99 


X7 

I     x8 

|3,ao^ 

'  4, 19  I  9,  a6 


a 
< 


4,  ao  14,30 


5,  as 

6,  a4 


S,ai 
6,a4 
7,  as 
10,  a6 
XX,  a7 
19,  a8 
XI 
X4 


xoi  95 

IX.  97 

19 

X3 

x6 

X7 
a,  18 
3,  X9 


X5 

z6 

X7 

ao 

ax 

6,99 
7«as 
8,a4 
9.  a7 
10,98 
X3,  a9 


& 
S 


18 

X,  19 
4,ao 
S.ai 
6,99 
7»as 
8,96 
XX,  97 
19,98 
13,99 
X4 
XS 


S«  X9 
4»a9 
5,33 
8.95 
9«a4 
ZO,  36 
XX,  99 

Z9 

XS 

z6 
x»X7 

9,Z8 


BOUNDARIES. 


BOUNDS  OF  THE  NEW   HAVEN  CITY   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the 
town  of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  and  South  Districts. 
That  part  of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from 
the  Bridge  over  West  river  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the 
outlet  of  Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along 
the  brook  flowing  into  said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the 
Westville  District.  That  part  which  lies  south  of  the  road 
which  crosses  Townsend  avenue  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
Fort  is  the  South  District. 


DAY   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  neither  side  of  West  Portsea 
to  Washington  street,  neither  side  of  Washington  street  to 
Spring  street,  both  sides  of  Spring  street  to  Howard  avenue, 
neither  side  of  Spring  street  from  Howard  avenue  to  the 
Water  front  and  on  said  front  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

WASHINGTON    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  West  Portsea  street  with  the 
Derby  Railroad,  includes  both  sides  of  West  Portsea  street 
to  Washington  street,  both  sides  of  Washington  street  to 
Spring  street,  neither  side  of  Spring  street  to  Howard  avenue, 
both  sides  of  Spring  street  from  Howard  avenue  to  the  Rail- 
road, on  the  line  of  the  Railroad  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side 
of  Meadow  street  to  West  Water  street,  thence  by  the  shortest 
line  to  the  Derby  Railroad  and  on  said  Railroad  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 


I  lO  BOUNDARIES. 


WELCH   SUB-DISTRICT. 


Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  Railroad,  thence  on  said  Railroad  to  the  line  of 
Hill  street  continued,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  (including  Hill 
Court)  to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak  street  to  Davenport 
avenue  and  neither  side  of  Davenport  avenue  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

WEBSTER   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  both 
sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George 
to  Howe,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither  side  of  Chapel 
to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm  to 
Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to  Congress  avenue,  neither 
side  of  Congress  avenue  to  Oak,  neither  side  of  Oak  to 
Davenport  avenue,  both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to  West 
Bridge,  thence  along  West  River  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

DWIGHT   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  neither  side 
of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  neither  side  of  George  to 
Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel 
to  York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Elm,  both  sides  of  Elm  to 
College,  both  sides  of  College  to  Grove,  both  sides  of  Grove 
to  Ashmun,  both  sides  of  Ashmun  to  Pierpont  Court,  and 
neither  side  of  Pierpont  Court,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
junction  of  Goflfe  street  with  Dixwell  avenue,  neither  side  of 
Goffe  to  the  District  line,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

WINCHESTER   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Goffe  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  both  sides  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in 
the  shortest  direct  line  to  Ashmun  street,  including  Pierpont 
Court,  neither  side  of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  neither  side  of  Grove 
to  Prospect,  both  sides  of  Prospect  to  Hamden  line,  on  Hamden 
line  to  the  district  line  of  Westville  District,  and  on  that  line 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 


BOUNDARIES.  1 1 1 


LOVELL  SUB-DISTRICT. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the 
Hamden  line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  to  Sachem 
street,  neither  side  of  Sachem  street  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence 
in  the  shortest  line  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets, 
both  sides  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  both  sides  of  State  to 
Humphrey  street,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  street  to  Laurel, 
neither  side  of  Laurel  to  Mill  river,  on  Mill  river  to  the  Ham- 
den line,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


EATON    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  corner  of  College  and  Elm  street,  includes 
neither  side  of  College  street  to  Prospect  street,  neither  side  of 
Prospect  to  Sachem  street,  both  sides  of  Sachem  street  to 
Whitney  avenue,  thence  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl 
streets,  neither  side  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  neither  side  of 
State  to  Humphrey  street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey  to 
Wallace  street,  neither  side  of  Wallace  to  the  Railroad, 
thence  along  the  Railroad  to  Franklin  street,  neither  side  of 
Franklin  from  Grand  avenue  to  Chapel  street,  both  sides  of 
Chapel  to  Church  street,  both  sides  of  Church  to  Elm  street, 
and  both  sides  of  Elm  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


WOOSTER   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Laurel  street  with  Mill  river, 
down  said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street, 
both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  the  corner  of  West  Water 
street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Hill  street,  both  sides  of 
Hill  street  (including  Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  both 
sides  of  Congress  avenue  to  Church  street,  both  sides  of 
Church  street  to  Chapel  street,  neither  side  of  Chapel  to 
Franklin  street,  both  sides  of  Franklin  to  the  Railroad,  thence 
on  the  Railroad  to  Wallace  street,  both  sides  of  Wallace 
street  to  Laurel  street,  and  both  sides  of  Laurel  street  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 


112  BOUNDARIES. 


WOOLSEY   SUB-DISTRICT. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  Rail- 
road with  Mill  river,  down  Mill  river  and  the  entire  water 
front  to  the  line  separating- the  city  from  the  South  District, 
thence  on  that  line  to  the  Town  boundary,  on  that  boundary 
to  the  Shore  Line  Railroad,  on  said  Railroad  to  Meadow  street, 
includes  both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  Ferry  street,  both 
sides  of  Ferry  street  to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of  Clay  street 
to' Monroe  street,  both  sides  of  Monroe  street  to  Lombard 
street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

STRONG   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Town  boundary  with  Mill 
river,  down  said  river  to  Lombard  street  continued,  both  sides 
of  Lombard  street  to  Monroe  street,  neither  side  of  Monroe 
street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of  Clay  street  to  Ferry  street, 
neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side  of 
Meadow  street  to  the  Town  line  and  on  said  line  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


"3 


TEACHERS  APPOINTED  FOR  THE  YEAR  1895-96. 

WITH  THEIR  SALARIES  AND  RESIDENCES. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Orange  St,  cor.   Wall, 


Siaary. 


Residence. 


I 


Isaac  Thomas,  Principal,  $2,700 

2          George  A.  Booth, !  1,500 

8  Charles  E.  Sargent 1,400 

7          Wm.  H.  Hackctt, 900 

CkfLlak    B. W. McFarland, I  1,100 

B         C.H.Zimmerman, I  1,200 

I          Mary  A.  Marshall, i  700 

F          Mary  W.  Storrs, I  900 

10        Annie  S.  Johnson, 1,000 

10  Susan  S.  Sheridan... 1,200 

4  Grace  A.  Weeks 1  950 

5  M.  EI  mi  na  Woodruff, 850 

12     '  Clarine  Warner '  900 

I       >  Anne  A.  McAlister, 850 

D      I  Carrie  M.  Hills 1  750 

6  Genevieve  Kinne. 1,000 

14  Eleanor  E.  Cutler, 800 

15  Clara  R.Walker, I  1,000 

9  Marian  P.  Whitney 1  1,100 

11  '  M.AdeleAllen, '  1,000 

G         Ellen  C.  Abbott, 850 

Clerk,   Lucy  M.  Whitmore, 450,' 

Drg.  j  Katherine  M.  Wiley, 900 

Ul  4  fr.    J.C.Richardson, 1,000 

I  Elizabeth  W.  Cleveland I  700 

'  M.M.  Marble, 1.800 

Total $27,500  ' 


23  Trumbull. 

450  Elm. 
187  Lawrence. 
143  West. 
420  Temple. 
83  Grove. 
83  Grove. 
19  Wall. 
374  Grand  av. 
519  Orange. 
83  Grove. 

1  Howe. 
1370  Chapel. 
254  Crown. 
143  Edwards. 
55  Pearl. 
284  Orange. 
83  Grove. 
227  Church. 

83  Grove. 

2  University  Place. 
147  Bradley. 

84  Wall 

1 16  Carmel  av. 
89  Whalley  av. 
244  Oak. 


114 


TEACHERS    AND    SALARIES. 


WEBSTER    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


12 

12  Ant. 

II 

10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 

lb. 
la. 

I 
I 


Teacher. 


Grade.     Salary. 


John  G.  Lewis,  Principal. 

WEBSTER  SCHOOL. 

George  St ,  car.  York. 


Ada  T.  Somers. 

Mary  E.  Andrew, 

Clara  Hurlbut 

Julia  A.  Malcolm, 

Hattie  Schulhafer 

Ruth  Gorham, 

Eliza  A.  Benham 

Sarah  S.Wilson, 

Catherine  M.  Downes,. 
Margaret  McKieman,  . 

Alice  M.  Chapin, 

Lottie  W.  Sloan, 

Ida  J.  Goodhue, 

Ada  L.  Ruth 

Mary  J.  Alden, 

I.  Maude  Tisdale, 

May  Bauman 


OAK  ST.  SCHOOL. 

cor.  Greenwood. 

I  Louise  G.  Wolcott, 

I  Laura  E.  Lampson, 

j  SarahA.Lyle, 

I  Mary  G.  Warner, 


DAVENPORT  AVE.  SCHOOL. 

cor.  Asylum. 

Elizabeth  M.  Healy, 

Mary  A.  Mallahan, 

Margaret  E.  Smith, 

Emma  F.Weld, 

Total, 


8 

8 

7tf 

7 

tb 

ta 

6 

5^ 

5« 

4* 

3^ 
2r&3 

ir&2 

I 
I 

Extra 


4&5 
3&4 

2C 

I 


4&5 
3&4 

2C 

I 


$2,500 


I750 

700 

675 
650 
640 
630 
620 
600 

500 
500 
400 
450 
600 
400 
375 


l9»590 


$620 
530 
450 
600 


I    $2,200 


ResidcDoe. 


438  George. 


218  Goffe. 
80  Ward. 
302  Temple. 

267  Portsea. 
76  Pearl. 
172  Olive. 
29  High. 
379  Crown. 
103  Howe. 
16  Park. 
128  Ward. 
38  High. 

26  Cottage. 
II  Garden. 
65  Kensington. 

268  Orchard. 
617  George. 


loi  Sylvan  av. 
15  Park. 
229  Congress. 
92  Clark. 


$620     117  Sherman  av. 
530  '  90  Asylum. 
470  I  323  Cedar. 
600     loi  Wall. 


$2,220 


$16,510 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 

EATON    DISTRICT. 


115 


Room.  ' 


Teacher. 


Gnde. 


12 
12  M 

II 
10 

9 

&i 

8 

7« 

7 

6 

5 
ia 

4 
3 
2 
la 

I 


5 
4 
3 

2 


Albert  B.  Fifield,  Principal,  1 
EATON  SCHOOL. 
Jefferson  Street^  cor,  St,  John,         \ 


Eunice  K.  Arm  stead,. 

Kate  S.  Bristol, 

Julia  A.  Bidwell, 

Annie  L.  Thomson,  .. 

Mary  J.  Bronson, 

Joanna  M.  Flanagan, 

Mary  E.  Egan, 

Cornelia  B.  Slade, 

Rose  F.  Conlan, 

Mary  F.  Leary, 

Anne  E.  Clarke, 

Sarah  J.  Flanagan, 

Jessie  E.  Hine, 

Beata  W.  Bissell,  .... 
Frances  B.  Barney,... 

Hattie  Barker, 

Edith  F.  Adams, 

Helen  C.  Doolittle,... 


8 
8 

7fl 

6^ 

(m 

6 

5* 

5 

4a 
36 

3^ 

2 
la 
I 
I 
Extra 


I 


SKINNER  SCHOOL. 
State  Street,  cor.  Summer, 


Sarah  E.  Briggs, 6 

Mary  E.  Kinsella, 5 

Margaret  G.  McNamara, 1     4 

Teresa  A.  Whalen, 4 

Agnes  L.  Hall, ;     3 

Anna  M.  Brennan, >  i  &ia 


)  Lucia  M.  Bower, 

Gertrude  A.  Woodruff, . 


Total,  . 


Salary.    I  Reiidence. 


Kg.    I 
Ig.  ln't.i 


$650 
580 

530 
400 
450 
600 
550 
400 

I   $4,160 

I  $16,825 


$750 
500 
700 
600 
640 
630 
620 
600 
580 
560 

545 
500 
490 
400 
500 
600 
600 
350 


$10,165 


149  College. 


136  Humphrey. 
191  Exchange. 
31  Clark. 
145  Edwards. 
23  Trumbull. 
428  Chapel. 
202  Franklin. 
38  Howe. 
176  Franklin 
925  Grand  av. 
14  Jefferson. 
47  Lake  Place. 
84  Cottage. 
308  Crown. 
503  Orange. 
108  Greene. 
120  St.  John. 
42  East  Pearl. 


63  Clark. 
9  Myrtle. 
244  Hamilton. 
380  Winthrop  av. 
38  Lynwood.  ■ 
12  Elliott. 
North  Haven. 
120  St.  John. 


no 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


^VOOSTER    DISTRICT. 


H>HMU. 


TMcher. 


«• 
It 
II 
10 

I 

7 
n 

% 

« 

I 

I 


7 

s 

8 

I 

Kg. 
A 


Mrs.  M,  L.  Breen,  Principal. 

WOOSTER  SCHOOL. 

Wi»9t€r  Street,  cor,  Wallace, 

Minnie  T.  Bird, 

UvU  M,  Scranton, 

)«»nnie  S,  Burlock, 

\\\%  F,  Healy 

Mary  C.  Gorham, 

Lottio  Gorham, 

Kalherine  G.Campbell, 

Sophie  Cahn, 

Mary  A,  Costello, 

Anna  E.  Hennig, 

Rote  A.  Moriarty, 

Miriam  T.  Galbraith 

Kliaabeth  A.Campbell 

Kmelie  M.  Clark 

Anna  E.  Hogan 


FAIR  ST.  SCHOOL 
near  Olive. 

Catharine  Morstatter, 

Lillian  Daniels 

Mary  L,  Lock  wood, 

Jotephlne  1.  Reynolds, 

Klcanor  F.  Marcus, 

Jennie  R.  Boyce 

t'lara  A.  Dunsing, 

Sarah  E.  Cook, 

lennie  E.  Barber, 


I 


WHITING  ST.  SCHOOL. 
Mary  F.  O'Brien,.... 

Total, 


Residence. 


6 

$670 

5 

425 

4« 

545 

3fl 

425 

2r 

470 

\b 

475 

I 

450 

Kg. 

450 

Ung. 

800 

$2,000      573  George. 


223  Bradley. 
Z14  Lawrence. 
78  Whalley  av. 
66  St.  John. 
15  Warren. 
172  Olive. 
45  Hamilton. 
18  Warren. 
2X4  Franklin. 
40  Whiting. 
Z16  Lloyd. 
124  Wooster. 
45  Hamilton. 
14  Jefferson. 
625  Grand  av. 


13  Spruce. 
12  Gregory. 
227  Sherman  aic 
550  Whalley  av, 
423  Temple. 
106  St.  John. 
54  Salem. 
113  Bristol. 
113  Olive. 


$7,975 


$4,710 


Ung.  I      $750  j  420  Winthrop  av, 
$15,435  I 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 
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'WOOSTER    DISTRICT. 


Teacher. 


SUBSTITUTES. 

Helen  R.  Mathison, 

Frances  L.  Piatt, 

Evelena  V.  Rockwell, 

Maij  Ferris, 

Edna  Mix 

Rose  A.  Kearney, 

Fanny  Holcomb, 

Anna  Hintz, 

May  J.  O'Meara, 

Margaret  A.  Egan, 

Marie  L.  Kennedy, 

Mabel  E.  Lane, 

Anna  S.  Planton, 

Annie  E.  McGuire, 

Margaret  L.  Duggan 

Alu  M.  Carter, 

Katherine  VanderveldeOy 

EUaG.  Stein 

Leah  M.  Hutchinson 

May  C.  Harrigan, 


Salary. 


Total. $7,150 


•500 
450 
400 
400 
400 
350 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
300 
350 
300 
400 

450 
350 
400 


Residence. 


2  Audubon. 
68  Carmel. 
28  Spruce. 
195  Wooster. 
24  Home  Place. 
123  Putnam. 
54  Olive. 
1176  Chapel. 
21  Daggett. 
202  Franklin. 
349  Cedar. 
19  Howard  av. 
41  Day. 
61  Dixwell  av. 
49  York. 
57  Humphrey. 
78  Ward. 
27  George. 
329  Grand  av. 
8  Foote. 


The  following  teachers  have  been  appointed  as  substitutes,  at  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $300  per  annum,  but  they  will  not  be  employed  until  their  services  are 
needed,  and  their  pay  will  begin  from  date  of  service. 

Fanny  A.  Terrill, 285  York. 

Agnes  C.  Newman, 41  Artizan. 

Emily  W.  Richards, 160  Spring. 

Maud  R.  Reilly 35  Ward. 

Edith  M.  Scranton, 91  Lake  Place. 

Mabel  M.  Scofield,  .  .        .  122  Asylum. 

Bertha  G.  Palmer,  .  ,  .  131  Quinnipiac. 


Ii8 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


HAMILTON    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


Gnde.      Salary.  Residence. 


12 
13 
IZ 
ZO 

9 

8 

7 
6 

S 

4a 

4 

3« 

3 

2d 

2a 

2 

lb 
la 
I 

lan, 
I  an. 


HAMILTON   SCHOOL. 

Between   Wallace  and  Hamilton, 

S.  M.  Celestine  Wall,  Prin, 


I 


Columba  Ryan, 

Anne  P.  Day, 

Cornelia  Clinton, 

Helena  Chorlton, 

Nellie  R.  Brown, 

Veronica  Murray, 

Patricia  Carney, 

Clementine  Kenney,.. 

Vincentia  Green, 

Pauline  R.  Hughson,. 
Ambrosia  Coonan,  ... 

Ita  Clark, 

Mary  E.  Dallaher, 

Celina  Murphy, 

Eleanor  Bright, 

Emma  D.  Clark. 

Alice  Flanagan 

Julia  Flanagan, , 

Mildred  Hayes, 

Mary  O'Gorman, 

Nellie  McGinness,  ... 
De  Pazzie  Gleeson,... 

Jessie  L  Scranton, 

Kate  M.  Langtry, 

Mary  W.  Brown, 

Total, 


8 

8 

la 

tb 

6a 

5* 

Sa 

4b 

4a 

4 

3* 

3« 

2C 

2b 
2a 

2 
I 
Z 
Z 
I 

z 

Sub. 

Kg. 

Kg.Aat. 

Kg.  int. 


$z,6oo     267  Franklin. 


750 
550 
700 
650 
640 
620 
600 
560 

545 
530 
500 
490 
470 
460 
400 
450 
600 
600 
550 
600 
400 
450 
600 
400 
400 


267  Franklin. 
ZO  College. 
267  Franklin. 

78  William. 
267  Franklin. 


Z77  Franklin. 
267 

It  u 

92  Bradley. 

267  Franklin. 
<(  It 

ZZQ  Poplar. 

47  Lake  pi. 
»t  It 

267  Franklin. 
772  State. 
388  East. 
267  Franklin. 
ZZ4  Lawrence. 
Z75  Ferry. 
91  Olive. 


*I5,"5 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 

DWIGHT    DISTRICT. 
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Room. 


Teacher. 


L.  L.  Camp,  Principal, 

DWIGHT  SCHOOL. 
Edgewood  A  v.,  cor.  Gill  St, 

12  Georg^na  Norman, 

13  Annie  M.  Mai tby, 

II        Harriet  E.  J udson, 

10       Maiy  A.  Maltby, 

9         Lottie  J.  Thompson, 

8  Helen  M.  Thomas, 

7  Nora  A.  Sweeney, 

6  Edith  W.  Todd 

S  Katherine  R.  Simmons, 

4  Helen  A.  Austin, 

3  '  Ellen  A.  Kenny, 

2  Charlotte  H.  Oviatt, 

1  Edna  C.  Lines 

,  Grace  A.  Unger 

Lottie  M.  Hall. 

I  Anna  Wilson, 

I 

I 

ORCHARD   ST.  SCHOOL. 

,  near  Edgewood  Av, 

4  Elizabeth  V.  Southworth, 

3  '  Mary  L.  Daniels, 

2  I  Jennie  L.  Klock, 

T         Jessie  R.  Van  Deusen, 

I       '  L.  Etta  Piatt, 


N.  H.  O.  ASYLUM  SCHOOL. 

6jo  Elm  St. 

3         Gertrude  E.  Isbell, 

2         L.  Adella  Pinney, 

I  Jennie  Woodend, 

Total, 


Gnule. 


8 

8 

la 

7 

6^ 

6 

5^ 

5 

43 

3b 

la 

I 
Extra 

Kg. 
Kg.  Ant 


4^ 

2C 

I 
I 


5&6 

3^ 
z  &  2 


Sftlary. 


Residence. 


$2,250      1303  Chapel. 


•750 
550 
700 

675 
650 
630 
620 

545 
500 

545 
500 
600 
300 
450 
350 


|i,7oo 
$14,885 


66  Whalley  av. 
1494  Chapel. 
1494  Chapel. 
1494  Chapel. 
2d  Kensington. 
133  Edgewood  a  v. 
219  Whalley  av. 
6a  Whalley  av. 
105  D wight. 
2  University  pi. 
347  York. 
1494  Chapel. 
368  George. 
32  Henry. 
581  Elm. 
119  Humphrey 


$8,365  . 


338  Orchard. 
34  Gill. 
I  Lake  pi. 
598  George. 
77  Kensington. 


90  Whalley  av. 
260  Edgewood  av. 
186  Exchange. 


120 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 


WINCHESTER    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


It 

liittt 

11 

10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 
8 

I 
10 


11 

7 

S 

I 


TMcher. 


George  B.  Hurd,  PrincipeU, 

WINCHESTER  SCHOOL. 

Gregory  St, 

Frances  I.  Wheeler. 

Emily  K.  Beach. 

Caroline  E.Taylor 

Henrietta  Feuchtwanger. 

Mary  J.  Barry, 

Clara  Feuchtwanger 

Kathleen  A.  Yanz, 

Nellie  J.  Riggs 

Mary  A.  Keefe 

EUiabeth  M.  Andrew, 

Agnita  M.  Kennedy. 

Annie  K.  Joslin 

EUiabeth  Palmer. 

Mary  R.  Potter 

Nellie  Symington 

Emma  J.  Tutile. 

Marie  L.  Warner. 

Mary  D,  Bulford 

SHELTON  AVE.  SCHOOL. 

for.  Division  Si. 

Martha  £.  Chapman, 

Daisy  W.Norton, 

Harrietto  P,  Marsh, 

Kale  I.  Donovan 

Jeannette  E.  Studley, 

S,  Ellen  Brown, 

Hariiet  E.  Pratt 

Ellen  A.  Reed, 

Emma  J.  Ford 

Hettie  E.  Cooper, 

Lucy  M.  Pierpont, 

Helen  A.  Warner, 

Marie  J,  Bradley, 


Grade.     Salary. 


8     I 

8 

7« 

7 

tb 

6 

5* 

5 

4* 

4 

3^ 

2C 
I 

I 

Clerk 
Kg. 
Xg.ABt. 
Xg.Atst 


Reaideoce. 


$2,500 


•750 
350 
700 

675 
650 
630 
6ao 

580 
500 

515  I 
500  > 
500  I 

600  I 
500  I 
200  I 

500  I 

400| 
350  ! 


•9.520 


8 

$850 

8 

400 

7« 

700 

6^ 

650 

6 

630 

5^ 

620 

Sa 

620 

5 

580 

4^ 

560 

3^ 

500 

2£ 

470 

2 

450 

I 

600 

I7.630 


59  Lake  pi. 


56  Whalley  av. 
56        " 
844  Elm. 
I  a  Whalley  av. 
109  Ashmun. 
12  Whalley  av. 
72a  State. 
252  Orchard. 
30  Pearl. 
80  Ward. 
137  D  wight. 
73  Ward. 
94  Webster. 
723  Elm. 
50  Park. 
North  Haven. 
431  Orange. 
306  Lawrence. 


aox  Dixwell  a  v. 
127 

89  Whalley  av. 
397  Elm. 
99  Howe. 
96  Broadway. 
X85  Whalleyav. 
140  Shelton  av. 
227  Mansfield. 
729  Dixwell  av. 
699  Elm. 
92  Clark. 
44  Gill. 
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WINCHESTER    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


DIXWELL  AVE.   SCHOOL. 

near  Broadway, 

6  Fannie  T.  Munson, 

5  Nellie  A.  Peck 

4  Mary  R.  Burwell, 

3  Mary  E.  Andrus 

2  Rosella  L  Cronan, 

I  Sarah  S.  Benhain. 


COUNTY   HOME. 

cor,  Shelton  Av,  and  Bassett  St, 

Virginia  P.  Mix 

Mannie  M.Warner, 

I  Total 


Grade. 

Salary. 

5^ 

I640 

5fl 

600 

4^ 

560 

3^ 

450 

2 

400 

I 

600 

•S.aso 

x-4 

I600 

Ass't 

400 

$1,000 

I23.900 

Residence. 


51  Howe. 
39  Whalley  av. 
67  Howe. 
138  Henry. 
17  Compton. 
29  High. 


138  College. 
104  Gregory 


122 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


LOVELL    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


I  Grade. 


12 

12  list 
II 
10 

9 
8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 

2 
I 


Joseph  R.  French,  Principal, 

LOVELL  SCHOOL. 

Nash  Street^  C9r,  Lawrence, 


Sarah  A.Tucker 8 

Julia  Smith, '  8 

Nellie  L.  Bonney, |  ya 

Mary  C.  Coakly. !  7 

Juliet  E.  Peck, 6^ 

Lily  W.  Sheridan 6 

Ellen  Kilbride ,  5^ 

Lucia  J.  Bryant, |  5 

Frances  A.  Millard, • 4^ 

Annie  H.  McLauchlan, ,  4 

Jennie  E.Coombs, |  3^ 

Susetta  Asher ■  %c 

May  R.  Atwater, i 

Martha  Fleetwood, Extra 


I 


EDWARDS  ST.  SCHOOL. 
cor,  Foster  St, 


Jennie  A.  Torpy, 

Janette  Trowbridge,  . 

Mary  C.  Blakeslee,.. 

I  Mettie  S.  Rider, 

:  Harriet  L.  Rice, 

I  Mary  A.  Judd, 

'  Evelyn  Manning,.... 
I  Isabel  B.  Bird,- 

Rebecca  Fleetwood,. 


5* 
4^ 

4 

3^ 

2 

\a 

I 

Kg. 


Selwy. 


|66o 
560 
530 
500 
400 
500 
600 


Reridenoe. 


$2,2$0 


$750 
550 
700 

675 
650 
630 
620 
580 
560 
530 
450 
425 
600 
400 


225  Bishop. 


591  Orange. 

59  E.  Pearl. 

136  Humphrey. 

15  NicoU. 

783  Orange. 

519  Orange. 

801  Orange. 

19  Brown. 

801  Orange. 

21  Pearl. 

37  Pleasant. 

17  Pearl. 

Box  207, Cedar  Hill 

12  Trumbull. 


$8,120 


309  Grand  av. 
685  Orange. 
Cedar  Hill. 
220  Lawrence. 
I  College. 
66  Nash. 
832  State. 


450  I  223  Bradley. 
400     12  Trumbull. 

•4.600 
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LOVELL    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


Grade.      Salary. 


HUMPHREY  ST.  SCHOOL. 

mar  StaU  Si, 

Mary  F.  McArthur, 4 

Julia  A.  Murphy, 3 

Mary  Corcoran, 2 

Mary  E.  Weld i 


ST.  FRANCIS  ORPHAN  ASYLUM 
SCHOOL. 

Highland  St, 

Jerome  Lyman, '      4 

Clare  Mulville, i     3^ 

2b 

la 

I 
I 


Sylveria  Flynn,  .-- 
Catherine  Whalen, 
Pauline  Regan, ... 
Augustine  Grady,. 


Total, - 


|6oo 
425 
450 
600 


•3.075 


Residence. 


$600 
490 
460 
600 
450 
350 


*2.950 
$19,995 


85  Humphrey. 
551  East. 
7  North  Bank, 
loi  Wall. 


Highland. 


124 


TEACHERS  AND  SALARIES. 


AA^ASHINGTON    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


I 


Grade. 


12 
I2illt 

II 
lO 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 
4 
3 

2 
la 

I 


H.  W.  LooMis,  Principal. 
WASHINGTON    SCHOOL. 
cor,  Howard  Ave,  and  Putnam  St.     \ 

Emily  E.  Warner, 8 

Mary  E.  Smith ,  8 

Mollie  Nadler, j  7« 

Georgia  S.  Barber |  7 

Charlotte  McCaffrey j  6^ 

Annie  E.Clune, I  6 

Barbara  A.  Kenney i  5^ 

Mary  D.  Mason, |  5« 

Anna  E.  Morris, 5 

43 

3^ 

3a 

\a 
I 
Extra  ^ 


Anna  M.  Vaugh, 

Susie  B.  Kinner 

Margaret  L.  0*Meara,. 

Eliza  J.  Hyland. 

Grace  E.  Kelsey 

Mary  G.  Tuttle 


CARLISLE  ST.  SCHOOL 

near  Cedar  St. 

Martha  B.  May, 

M.  Grace  Beecher 

Susan  L.  Davis, 

Alice  G.  Ford, 

Total, 


Salary. 


I 


$2,000 


♦750 

700 

675 
650 
630 

500 
500 

600 
300 


$8455 


$600 
500 
460 
600 


$2,160 
$12,615 


Resldeooe. 


1 01  Cottage. 


100  Portsea. 
33  Lines. 
133  Olive. 
19  Wall. 
83  Putnam. 
330  Washington. 
119  Putnam. 
376  Howard  av. 
306  Grove. 
136  Minor. 
West  Haven. 
195  Dewitt. 
33  Ward. 
West  Haven. 
60  Lafayette. 


117  Davenport  av. 
330  Davenport  av. 
295  Columbus  av. 
768  Whalley  av. 
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DAY    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


Gnde.      Sftlsry.  Residence. 


D.  D.  Lambert,  Principal, 
DAY   SCHOOL. 
cor.  Rosette  and  De  Witt  Sts. 
Margaret  T.  Healy I     8 


Mary  A.  Maher, ,     7a 

Annie  L.  Stone, [     7 


13 

12  kl   Alice  M.Roche, 
II 
10 

9 

8 

7 
6 

5 

4 
3 
2 

I 


Annie  B.  Kelly 6a 

Louise  A.  Hofacker, 5^ 

EllaJ.  O'Meara 5" 

Kate  E.  Killoy 5 

Margaret  E.  Boland, 4 

Alice  N.  Heath 3a 

Lizzie  L  McCorroick, 2a 

Ella  A.  Strong, i     la 

Charry  B.  Hyde I     i 

Anna  E.  Colgan, |  Extra 

Ellen  Hill Kg. 

Mary  H.  Fisk Kg.  An't. 


GREENWICH  AVE.  SCHOOL. 
cor.  Second  St, 

Edith  E.  Johnson, ,  4 

Kate  F.Smith 3^ 

Laura  J.  Curtis, 2 

Anna  S.  Brennan i 


WEST  ST.  SCHOOL. 
near  Adeline  St. 

Lillian  B.  Hull, 4a 

Bessie  M.  Cain, 3a 

Bernice  Piatt, 2a 

Kate  C.  Piatt i 

Total. | 


|i,8oo     334  Howard  av. 


•750 
525 
700 

675 

640 

620 

600 

550 

530 

490 

450 

500 

600  I 

400 

450 

350 


50  Prince. 
52  Prince. 
283  Sherman  av. 
143  Lamberton. 
83  Asylum. 
364  Congress  av. 
195  DeWitt. 
50  Daggett. 
104  Rosette. 
12  Park. 
148  Putnam. 
1 54  Columbus  av. 
287  Washington. 
118  Ashmun. 
37  Howe. 
37  Howe. 


$8,830 


$600 

I  College. 

490 

1150  Chapel. 

450 

120  Cedar. 

525 

59  Kimberly  av. 

•2,065 


$600     121  Davenport  av. 
490  1  37  Putnam. 
375  '  34  Kensington. 
600  ,  34  Kensington. 


126 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


^VELCH    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Grmdc     Salary. 


M.  Rachel  Webster,  Prin. 
WELCH   SCHOOL. 


$1,900     41  s  George 


12       Jennie  F.  Nash,... 8  $750  14  Veraon. 

12       Luthera  A.  Mansfield, 8  550  lao  High. 

II        Fannie  M.  Lynch 7a  700  20  Baldwin. 

10       Ellen  E.CarT, 6*  650  87  Ward. 

9         Lilian  E.  Bradley, 6  630  69  Howe. 

7         M.  Louise  Turner 5  545  573  George. 

6         S.  Lillian  Brooks, 4«  300  49  Salem. 

5         Emily  Coxeier 3^  450  31  Clark. 

4         Annie  M.  O'Donnell  (substitute),...  3a  300  81  Adeline. 

3         Gertrude  A.  Grady.             "           ...  2  300  30  Shelter. 

2         Ida  E.  Bright,                       *'           ...  \a  300  310  Elm. 

I         Martha  A.  Qoinlan, i  14  Vernon. 

Annabelle  Baldwin,  .. Kg.  500  141  Dwigfat. 

Margaretu  T.  Simpson, E^  ivt.  400  20  £1  d. 

Lottie  E.  Treat Extra  400  71  DIckermaji. 

•6.775 


HALLOCK  STREET  SCHOOL. 

fuar  Qmgnss  A  v. 

8         H.  M.  Chamberlain, 6 

7         May  L.  Black  man, 5 

6         Hattie  M.  Dennison, 40 

5         Winifred  Atkins, 3^ 

4         Annie  M.  Chunn, 3 

3         Anna  F.  Gillette, 23 

2         Lizzie  M.  Connor, 2 

I         Mary  A.  Pinney, i 


I680 

45  Park. 

550 

123  Ward. 

530 

307  Grand  av. 

400 

12  Audubon. 

480 

559  Howard  av. 

460 

123  Columbus  av. 

450 

161  Columbus  av. 

600 

45  Park. 

$4,150 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 

WELCH     DISTRICT. 


127 


Rood. 

Teacher. 

Gnule. 

Salary. 

Residence. 

8 

CEDAR  ST.  SCHOOL. 

cor.  Gilbert  St. 

Sarah  M.  Lewis, 

tb 

6 

5tf 

3^ 
3 

2 
I 

1 

•715 
630 
550 
530 
500 
400 
600 
600 

95  Third. 

Elizabeth  Allen,... 

516  Columbus  av. 
5a  Prince. 

Josephine  T.  Costello, . 

Elizabeth  L.  Campbell, 

Gertrude  M.  Craig,.... ,. 

174  Blake. 
16  Gill. 

Edna  M.  Judson, 

315  Orchard. 

Maria  E,  Hatch 

372  Congress  av. 
170  Howard  av. 

Carrie  F.  Finch. 

♦4.525 

Total 

•17,350 

128 


TEACHERS  AND   SALARIES. 


^VOOLSEY    DISTRICT. 


Room. 


Teftchcr. 


12 
12  Ant.  i 

II 

lO 

9 
8 

7 


Mark  Pitman,  PrincipcU, 

WOOLSEY  SCHOOL. 

cor,  Woolsty  and  Poplar, 

Margaret  L  Galbraith, 

Nellie  E.  Robinson, 

S.  Alice  Darrow, 

Lizzie  E.  Weissbarth, 

Carrie  A.  Parsons, 

Julia  A.  Robinson, 

Jennie  L.  Griswold, 

Emma  Macdonald, 

Annette  Johnson, 

Fannie  L  Bunce, 

Alice  M.  Finch, 

Mary  J.  Munson, 

Nellie  L  Brooks 

Sarah  F.  Grady, 

LLOYD  STREET  SCHOOL. 

ntar  WolcotL 

Georgia  Hardy, 

Josephine  A.  Sheehan,. ... 

Gertrude  M.  Kentfield, 

Kate  M.  Tuttle, 

Nellie  G.  Casey. 

Mary  S.  Griswold 

Jessie  W.  W.  Smith, 

WOODWARD   SCHOOL. 

Annex, 

Caroline  T.  Hughes 

Annie  L.  Broadbent, 

Louise  N.  Thompson, 

Lillle  M.  Chillingworth, 

Total, 


Gimde. 

Salary. 

•2,000 

8 

•750 

8 

500 

7tf 

700 

7 

675 

60 

640 

6 

630 

5^ 

620 

5tf 

600 

4^ 

560 

4 

530 

3 

500 

2 

450 

I 

600 

Extra 

400 

$8,155 

hb 

I650 

4^ 

580 

^b 

500 

I 

600 

3fl 

490 

2b 

450 

\b 

550 

$3,820 

5« 

$600 

3« 

460 

2a 

460 

I 

550 

Residence. 


$2,070 
I  $16,045 


21  Hamilton. 
Montowese. 
211  Exchange. 
186  Exchange. 

196  Blatchley  av 
811  Orange. 

29  Clinton  av. 
20  Clinton  av. 

274  Lloyd. 
113  Poplar. 
82  Woolsey. 

275  Ferry. 

197  Exchange. 
209  Poplar. 


226  Lloyd. 
159  Pine.      • 
121  East  Water. 
110  Front. 
154  Blatchley  av. 

29  Clinton  av. 

68  Poplar. 


130  Forbes  av. 
120  Exchange. 
346  Center. 
47  Stanley. 
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STRONG    DISTRICT. 


129 


Room. 


Teacher. 


i 


A.  O.  Abbott,  PrincipaL 

STRONG  SCHOOL. 

cor.  Grand  and  Clinton  Av, 


Grade. 


Wm.  C.  de  F.  Dickinson, . 

Hortense  D.  Crossley, 

Emily  M.  DeForest, 

Lillian  Preston,-. 

Gertrude  L.  Cooper, 

Mary  N.  Blatchley 

Bessie  L.  Loveland, 

Grace  V.  Wilcox 

Eva  A.  Lee, 

Anna  McLaughlin  ....... 


8 
8 

7 
ba 

4^ 
3^ 
2d 
I 
Extra 


FERRY  STREET  SCHOOL. 
cor.  Peck, 

Nellie  H.  Story 7 

S.  Helena  Robinson, 6a 

Almira  H.  Day, - ^a 

Lucy  A.  Griswold 4^ 

Ida  L.  Story, ;  4 

Marion  L.  Preston, |  yi 

Edith  S.  Culver 2« 

Ida  A.  Hague, 


CENTER  STREET  SCHOOL. 
Annex, 
I        Mary  L.  Parmelee, 


QUINNIPIAC  STREET 
SCHOOL. 


1-3^ 


Annex, 

4        Emma  L.  Tyler ta 

3        Harriette  K.  Storer, •     5^ 

2        Ada  Linsley 3-4 

I        H.  Rosa  Burwell 1    i-ar 

STATE  STREET  SCHOOL.       | 
I                     1270  State  St.  I 

I      j  Estella  J.  Barry, 1...'     i 


Total,. 


Salary. 


$1,600 


ti,ooo 
550 
700 

525 
600 
560 
500 
400 
600 
300 


Residence. 


$5.73S 

$715 
640 
600 
560 
530 
490 
460 
600 


$4>595 


40  Exchange. 


323  Sherman  av. 
310  Exchange. 
45  At  water. 
150  Clinton  av. 
Z95  Atwater. 
219  Blatchley  av. 
Fair  Haven  East. 
Wilcox  pi. 
39  Pine. 
219  Poplar  St. 


8  Pine. 
811  Orange. 
270  Ferry. 
29  Clinton  av. 
8  Pine. 

150  Clinton  av. 
59  Atwater. 
65  Clark. 


|6oo     X18  Atwater. 


$600 


$640  ,  470  Quinnipiac. 
600 
500 
550 


$2,290 


♦400 
$400 

|I5,220 


343  Quinnipiac. 
351  Quinnipiac. 
343  Quinnipiac. 


3  Warren  pi. 


I30 
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BOARDMAN-  MANUAL    TRAINING    HIGH    SCHOOL. 


Room. 


Teacher. 


S«Ury. 


BOARDMAN    MANUAL  TRAINING 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 

cor,  Broadway  and  York  Sg, 

Thomas  W.  Mather,  Principal. 

A.  H.  Morse, ^orging^ 

j  T.J.Lloyd ^...English, 

Lucretia  H.  Dayton, Freehand  Draw.,. 

Gertrude   Phillips, Clay  Modeling,.^, 

Isaac  Smith, Woodwork^ 

Edwin  Finch,  Foun.&^  Pat.  IVk., 

Ella  A.  Pierce, Domestic  Science,  - 

A rthur  E.  Booth Chemistry, 

W.  H .  Wakcman, Steam  Engineering, 

Adelaide  B.  Sanford, . .  .  German 

B.  A.  Lenfest, Mechanical  Draw., 

E.J.  Phelps, English, 

Mary  W.  Abbott Mathematics,  ... 

E.  B.  Thompson, Dress  Making, . . 

Bessie  Lathrop, Clerk 


Total $i5.3oo 


I2.600 


I, ICO 

900 

850 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

900 

900 

900 

750 

1,000 

850 

700 

700 

350 


Residence. 


247  St.  Ronan. 

397  Elm. 
131  Howe. 
141  Dwight. 
84  Wall. 
14  Court. 
188  Wooster. 
26  Lynwood. 
99  Edgewood  a. 
64  Henry. 
26  Lynwood. 
66  Carmel  a  v. 
18  Washington. 
West  Haven, 
313  Norton. 
14  Bishop. 
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•13' 


SPECIAL    INSTRUCTORS. 


Teachers. 


Salaries. 


Residences. 


MUSIC. 
Benj.  Jepson,  5«/^rwj^r $2,500  52  Howe. 

DRAWING.  I 

I 

Stella  Skinner,  5«/^rw/<7r 1.800         i        50  Park. 

Julia  Nadler,  i^wiVAiw/-- 950  122  Olive. 

I 

I 

I 

I  I 

SEWING.  I 

Jennis  Mksser,  Supervisor 750  140  Exchange. 

Fix»RRNCK  I.  BiGELOW,  Assistant 500  20  Park. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Geo.  a.  Booth.  Supervisor 400  450  Elm. 

I 

Bridgitta  a.  Galligan,  Assistant 500         |         77  Chestnut. 

Total ,        $7,400 


132  JANITORS. 

JANITORS.   1895-96. 


High  School. Frank  T.  Clark, $1000 105  Dwight. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson, 800 177  Franklin. 

"  "       Thomas  Carney,  A ss't,  500 158  Hamilton. 

Eaton  School, Jos.  E.  Rice, 950 45  Henry. 

Winchester  School Dennis  0*Keefe, 950 120  Ashmun. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 850 21  Broad. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 850 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School, Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,     850 38  Gill. 

Wooster  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  850 81  Adeline. 

Washington  School, Chas.  P.  Brown, 850 132  Spring. 

Wool sey  School, John  W.  Hill. 850 61  Wolcott. 

Lovell  School, Chas.  P.  Biakeslee, ...  850 47  Avon. 

Day  School, Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 850 loi  Hill. 

Shelton  Av.  School, John  H.  Foster, 800 310  Dixwell  av. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 700 154  Bradley. 

Fair  Street  School,.. Hugh  J.  McManus, ...  800 gs^i  Hill. 

Cedar  Street  School H.  W.  Blakeslee, 700 77  Washington. 

Edwards  Street  School, Joseph  Miller, 700 69  Foster. 

Strong  School John  Dillon, 700 115  Fillmore. 

Dixwell  Av.  School, Julius  A.  Goodman, ..  600 142  Park. 

Ferry  Street  School , Francis  Ray, 700 86  Exchange. 

Hallock  Street  School, Thomas  McKiernan,..  700 30  Hallock. 

Oak  Street  School,. Mary  Hannan, 400 352  Oak. 

Davenport  Av.  School, Patrick  Stanford, 400 24  Stevens. 

West  Street  School, Patrick  Donnelly, 400 149  Putnam. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  ..Patrick  Reynolds 400 41  Nicoll. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, Ellen  Reardon, 400 3  John. 

Lloyd  Street  School, William  Graham, 600. .171  Saltonstall  av. 

Orchard  Street  School, Fred'k  L.  Talmadge,  .  400 1331  Chapel. 

Carlisle  Street  School, Julia  Coxson, 400 158  Carlisle. 

Woodward  School Erwin  B.  Lillie, 400 Townscnd  av.* 

Quinnipiac  St.  School C.  B.  Burwell, 400 343  N.  Quinni.* 

Boardman  Manual  Training 

High  School, Isaac  W.  Bishop, 900 324  Dixwell  av. 

Whiting  St.  School )  ,  t  r-u         n  ^  c. 

**  V  James  J.  Chappcll, ...  400 56  Stevens. 

Day  Kindergarten, James  S.  O'Brien, 50 loi  Hill. 

State  St.  School, Francis  Ray 100 86  Exchange. 

Dwight  Kindergarten, Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,.     50 38  Gill. 

Fireman. 
Boardman  Manual  Training 

High   School ..W.  W.  Benton 450 1414  State. 

♦Annex. 
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STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL   FOR  TEACH- 
ERS, IN  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  School  District,  duly  warned  and  held  April  19,  1893  : 

iVh^i^as^  Bills  are  now  pending  before  the  General  Assembly  authorizing 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School  in  the  City 
of  New  Haven,  providing,  however,  that  the  site  for  the  same  shall  be  pro- 
cured by  the  New  Haven  City  School  District.    Therefore 

VoUdf  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  procure  a  site  by  purchase  or  condemnation  for  a  State  Nor- 
mal School  in  the  limits  of  said  District  and  convey  the  same  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  is  further  authorized  to  agree  in  writing  with  said 
State  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  District,  to  hereafter  furnish  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient school  accommodations  and  model  and  practice  schools,  in  connection 
with  the  Training  department  of  said  Normal  School,  the  terms  of  said 
agreement  to  be  satisfactory  to  said  State  Board. 

Voted^  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  dollars  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  said  site. 

Voted^  That  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  an  act  establishing  said  Nor- 
mal School  the  District  Board  of  Education  are  hereby  advised  and 
requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  opening  said  school  in  September, 
1893,  and  to  furnish  for  that  purpose  suitable  rooms  until  the  buildings 
authorized  by  the  act  are  completed. 

Voied^  That  our  Senator  and  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly 
are -requested  to  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  great  and 
pressing  need  of  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  City  of  New  Haven, 
there  being  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  of  this  city  at  least  an  average 
of  150  pupils  who  would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  school. 

Voted,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  District  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
vote  to  the  Senator  of  this  District  and  to  the  Representatives  from  New 
Haven. 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  City  School  District,  duly  warned  and  held  July  3, 
1893: 

Voted,  That  Charles  E.  Graves,  Samuel  R.  Avis  and  Samuel  Heming- 
way, Committee  on  Special  Instruction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  be  and 
hereby  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  execute  and  deliver  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  the  following  agreement 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  compliance  with  the  law  establishing 
a  State  Normal  School  in  the  New  Haven  City  School  District. 
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IVhereas,  By  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  concerning  State  Normal 
Schools  at  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  at  its  January  session  1893,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  forbidden 
to  expend  any  money  under  said  resolution  for  a  building  for  the  State 
Normal  School  at  New  Haven  until  the  New  Haven  City  School  District 
has  agreed  in  writing  with  said  Board  to  furnish  suitable  and  sufficient 
school  buildings  and  model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with  the 
training  department  of  said  Normal  School,  and  said  school  district  is 
authorized  to  make  and  carry  out  such  an  agreement ;  and 

IVhereas,  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  desired  by  said  New  Have  n 
City  School  District  to  immediately  commence  expenditures  for  said  build- 
ing. 

Now  therefore.  The  New  Haven  City  School  District  hereby  agrees  with 
and  promises  the  State  of  Connnecticut  and  Luzon  B.  Morris,  Ernest 
Cady,  George  H.  Carrington,  William  G.  Sumner,  Edward  D.  Robbins,  and 
Anthony  Ames,  constituting  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  their  successors  in  office  as  members  of  said  Board,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CONTRACT  WITH  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

I.  Said  District  will  always  hereafter  furnish,  and  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  will  maintain  at  its  expense  such  of  the 
public  schools  within  said  District  as  said  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  from  time  to  time  deem  fitted  in  respect  to  their 
grade  and  location,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  and  so  many 
of  them  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  regard  as  necessary,  in 
order  to  supply  suitable  and  sufficient  model  and  practice 
schools  in  connection  with  the  training  department  of  the 
State  Normal  School  in  New  Haven. 

II.  The  rooms  or  buildings  furnished  by  the  District  for  such 
practice  and  model  schools  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  in 
such  condition  as  shall  not  impair  or  threaten  the  health  of 
the  pupils  or  teachers  therein,  and  the  rooms  shall  be  such  as 
will  permit  all  the  pupils  therein  to  be  seated  singly.  The 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  their  officers 
and  agents  shall  at  all  times  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  and 
use  the  school  property  of  said  District  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  all  purposes  incident  to  the  model  and  practice  schools 
aforesaid. 

III.  Said  District  will  cause  the  school  buildings  or  rooms 
which  it  furnishes  as  aforesaid  for  model  or  practice  schools 
to  be  properly  heated,  and  to  be  kept  clean,  and  will  provide 
a  janitor  for  each  building  in  which  said  schools  are  situated. 
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to  care  for  the  same  and  keep  it  in  proper  condition  in  all 
respects.  Said  janitor  to  be  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
school  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  principal  in  charge  of 
said  building,  as  now  provided  by  the  rules  of  said  District. 

IV.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  always  have  the 
right  to  select  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  furnished 
as  aforesaid  and  to  dismiss  them  at  pleasure,  and  to  regulate 
the  discipline  and  course  and  method  of  study  in  said  schools. 

V.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
receive  more  than  forty  (40)  pupils  in  any  room.  The  said 
District  will  employ  one  teacher  for  each  room,  who  shall  be 
selected  as  hereinbefore  provided  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

VI.  The  said  District  will  furnish  for  said  model  and  prac- 
tice schools  such  ink,  pens,  pencils,  crayons,  books  and  other 
supplies  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  these  schools,  by  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  New  Haven,  upon  his  requisition  therefor. 

VII.  Said  District  will  maintain  said  schools  during  forty 
(40)  weeks  in  each  year. 

VIII.  This  agreement  is  in  all  respects  made  subject  to  the 
following  understanding,  had  with  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  accepted  by  them  as  a  qualification  of  this  instrument : 

1.  If  the  salary  of  any  teacher  selected  by  said  Board  shall 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  paid  to  teachers  in  other  public 
schools  of  the  same  grade  within  said  district,  the  excess  of 
such  salary  over  and  above  that  amount  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State,  and  if  any  such  teacher  has  had  less  than  three  years 
experience  in  teaching,  the  excess  of  such  salary  over  and 
above  what  such  a  teacher  would  be  paid  under  the  rules  and 
practice  of  said  district  shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 

2.  If  the  cost  of  supplies  required  in  any  school  year  for 
model  and  practice  schools  by  the  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  shall  exceed  the  average  amount  of  thirty-five 
(35)  dollars  per  room,  the  excess  over  and  above  this  amount 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 

3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  agrees  that  the  scholars  in 
said  model  and  practice  schools  shall  be  taught  as  thoroughly 
and  advance  -as  rapidly  in  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  for  the 
public  schools  of  said  district  as  in  the  average  schools  of 
corresponding  grades  within  said  district. 
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4.  In  case  a  part  only  of  the  school  in  any  building  is  used 
as  model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with  said 
Normal  School,  the  responsibility  for  discipline  and  mainten- 
ance of  order  within  the  building  shall  be  vested  in  the  prin- 
cipal in  said  building,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  now  in 
force  in  said  district. 

In  witness  whereof,  The  New  Haven  City  School  District 
has  caused  these  presents  to  be  executed  on  this  3rd  day  of  July, 
1893,  by  Charles  E.  Graves,  Samuel  R.  Avis  and  Samuel 
Hemingway,  ^a  committee  duly  authorized  thereto,  at  a 
District  meeting  held  July  3,  1893. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District. 


By  Charles  E.  Graves, 
Samuel  R.  Avis, 
Samuel  Hemingway, 


CommiiUe, 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Adjourned  Annual  School 
Meeting  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  duly  warned 
and  held  September  20,  1893  : 

Voted  :  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  in  securing  the  locating  of  the  Normal  School  in  this  city. 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  City  School  District,  duly  warned  and  held  December 
13,  1893  : 

Voted:  That  Section  3  of  House  Resolution  No.  421.  passed  by  the 
<jeneral  Assembly  of  1893,  authorizing  the  New  Haven  City  School  District 
to  advance  necessary  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  State  Normal  School 
in  New  Haven,  be  and  it  is  hereby  accepted. 

Voted:  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  and  it  is  hereby  authorized  to 
temporarily  loan  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary,  not  exceeding  $50,000,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  State 
Normal  School  by  the  ist  day  of  September,  1895.  Said  amount  to  be 
repaid  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  is  available. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  8  ;  ends  Dec.  24=15  weeks  and  3  days. 
Winter  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Jan.  4  ;  ends  Mar.  26=13  weeks  and  o  days. 
Summer  Term  begins  Monday,  April  5  ;  ends  June  29=12  weeks  and  2  days. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year — ^40. 

Number  of  School  days  in  the  year — 200. 

Holidays. 
Nov.  26  and  27,  Thanksgiving. 
April  16,  Fast  Day. 
In  the  payment  of  teachers,  Nov.  26,  27,  April  16  arc  counted  as  school  days. 


SCHOOL    OKFICBRS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 


HARRY  W. 

ASHER,  President. 

Term  expires 

FREDERICK  A.  BETTS. 

- 

42  Church  street., 

.       1896 

JAMES  T.  MORAN,    - 

- 

42  Church  street. 

-       1896 

WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 

- 

358  Grand  Ave., 

.       1896 

THOMAS  HOOKER,  - 

. 

233  Church  street, 

-       1897 

JOHN  T.  MANSON,    - 

. 

82  Church  street, 

-       1897 

WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 

. 

22  Clinton  Ave., 

-       1897 

FREDERICK  B.  FARNSWORTH. 

30  Audubon  street. 

.      1898 

EZEKIEL  G.  STODDARD. 

- 

215  Water  street. 

-       1898 

HARRY  W.  ASHER. 

- 

153  Church  street, 

.       1898 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE: 

WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 
THOMAS  HOOKER. 
EZEKIEL  G.  STODDARD. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS: 

JAMES  T.  MORAN. 
THOMAS  HOOKER.  . 
HARRY  W.  ASHER. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  : 

FREDERICK  A.  BETTS. 
WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 
JOHN  T.  MANSON. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES: 

FRED.  B.  FARNSWORTH. 
EZEKIEL  G.  STODDARD. 
FREDERICK  A.  BETTS. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  : 

JOHN  T.  MANSON. 
WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 
WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 


Superintendent:  CALVIN  N.  KENDALL. 
Secretary:  HORACE  DAY, 
Clerk  :  GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 
Stenographer:  A.  LILLIAN  BLACKMAN, 


TREASURER  : 

EZEKIEL  G.  STODDARD. 


RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


AUDITORS  : 


139  Humphrey  st. 
10  College  street. 
25  Wooster  Place. 
495  Elm  street. 

COLLECTOR : 

FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


DISTRICT  CLERK: 

BENJAMIN  R.  ENGLISH. 


HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

1896-97. 

Fkast  of  Immaculate  Conception,        -  Tuesday,  Dec,  8,  1896. 

"         Ascension.  -  -  -  Thursday,  May  27,  1897. 


JEWISH     HOLY    DAYS    OCCURRING    ON 
SCHOOL    DAYS. 


1896-97. 

New  Year,  ....  Tuesday,  Sept.  8, 1896. 

Thursday,  Sept.  17,  1896. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  23,  1896. 
Tuesday,  Sept.  29,  1896. 
Friday,  April  23,  1897. 


Day  of  Atonement, 
Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
Feast  op  Passover, 


By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from  School  on 
account  of  the  above  named  Holy  Days  are  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  for 
the  absences ;  and  are  not  required  to  make  up  lessons  lost  because  of 
such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instruct  teachers  that  children  detained  from 
school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days,  shall  be  reported  as  perfect  in 
attendance  during  the  year,  if  not  absent  or  tardy  at  any  other  time  ;  thkt  a 
credit  of  recitations  shall  be  given  to  each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the 
average  credit  of  each  study  during  the  week. 


Note. — Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  in  the  preced- 
ing, before  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  without  being  marked  as  tardy,  provided  they 
bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their  parents  that  they  have  been  detained 
by  religious  services. 


HOLIDAYS. 


In  addition  to  the  holidays  indicated  in  the  calendar,  the  schools  will 
close  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  25  ;  Thursday,  Dec.  24 ; 
Friday,  March  26,  and  Tuesday,  June  29. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  ALL  SCHOOL 

DAYS. 
From    8:15  to  9  o'clock  A.  m. 
"       4       to  5        "        p.  M. 

The  office  will  be  open  from  8:15  A.  m.  to  12:30  p.  M.;  and  from  2  to  5  o'clock 
p.  M.  on  all  school  days,  and  from  9  to  11  o'clock  A.  M.  on  Saturday. 

CALVIN  N.  KENDALL. 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 


To  the  New  Haven  City  School  District : 

In  presenting  to  the  District  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
condition  of  its  schools  for  the  past  year,  the  Board  is 
happy  in  being  able  to  say  that  the  general  oversight  of 
its  interests  are  now  in  charge  of  an  official  who  is  a 
superintendent  in  everything  that  is  implied  in  the  name. 
While  the  meetings  of  the  Board  and  of  its  Committees 
have  been  unusually  frequent  during  the  year,  the  intelli- 
gent preparation  by  the  Superintendent  of  every  detail 
of  the  business  demanding  their  attention  has  thus  far 
justified  the  policy  of  the  Board,  in  placing  upon  Mr. 
Kendall  both  the  responsibility  and  the  accountability 
for  suggesting  and  enforcing  whatever  is  needed  for  an 
improved  efficiency  in  our  system  of  public  school  in- 
struction. 

The  necessity  that  such  an  official  should  be  exempt 
from  the  annoyance  of  the  ever-recurring  local  and  per- 
sonal prejudice  invariably  incident  to  such  a  position,  and 
to  give  reasonable  time  to  formulate  and  carry  out  the 
views  and  plans  which  may  be  approved  by  the  Board 
for  the  improvement  of  our  schools,  has  induced  the 
Board  to  extend  the  tenure  of  the  Superintendent's  office 
to  three  years ;  a  departure  from  past  usage  which  in  the 
view  of  some  may  require  legislative  action.  Should 
this  be  deemed  advisable,  no  difficulty  in  securing  it  is 
anticipated. 

The  question  of  school  supervision  has  been  carefully 
considered  by  the  Board  during  the  past  year,  and  a 
change  looking  to  a  better  and  more  economical  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  in  that  direction.     Heretofore  the 
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entire  supervisory  work  has  been  done  by  the  Superin- 
dent.     Formerly,  when  the  schools  were  fewer  in  number, 
this  could  easily  be  done ;  but  now,  in  a  much  enlarged 
and  more  complicated  system,  employing  fully  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  teachers  scattered  among  forty   school- 
houses,  it  is  impossible  for  one  individual  to  cover  the 
entire  ground  in  such  a  way  that  his  personal  presence 
and  influence  shall    have  its   proper  effect.       This  is  a 
labor  that  should  be  divided  and  performed  by  several 
persons  all  under  the  direction  of  one  superintendent.     It 
also  appeared  to  the  Board  that  the  services  of  some  of 
the  principals  might  be  dispensed  with,  and  with  that  end 
in  view  the  Strong  and  the  Woolsey,  the   Washington 
and  the  Day,  and  the  Webster  and  part  of  the  D  wight 
districts    have    been    consolidated,    with   the    confident 
assurance  that  the  change  will  not  cause  the  interest  of 
the  schools  to  suffer.     To  better  carry  out  the  plan,  cleri- 
cal help  has  been  provided  for  each  of  the  principals,  and 
the  latter  are  now  at  liberty  to  spend  more  of  their  time 
in  supervision  by  careful  visitation  of  school  rooms.     In 
this  advance  movement,  woman  too  has  been  properly 
recognized,  and  capable  women  have  been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the,  Woolsey,   Washington,  Zunder  and 
Shelton  Avenue  Schools.     In  this  consolidation  the  Dis- 
trict has  saved  more  than  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
the  salary  of  Miss  E.  E.  Carlisle  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  who, 
beginning  with  this  year,  will  have  charge  of  science  or 
nature  work,  and  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  primary 
grades;   and  also  that  of  Mr.    Harry    Houston   of   East 
Saginaw,  Michigan,  who  has  been  appointed  supervisor 
of  penmanship.     Without  any  reflection  upon  those  who 
have  had  charge  of  penmanship  in  our  grammar  schools, 
this  important  branch  of  study  has  been  somewhat  neg- 
lected ;  but  we  hope  that  with  Mr.  Houston's  appointment 
and  the  introduction  of  the  so-called  vertical  system  of 
penmanship,   better  results    in    that    direction    will    be 
secured.     During  the  last  year  this  system  was  authorized 
in  several  of  the  primary  rooms,  and  so  satisfactory  have 
been  the  results,  while  its  use  in  the  schools  of  so  many  of 
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the  larger  cities  of  the  country  has  proved  so  practical, 
that  your  Board  felt  in  duty  bound  to  authorize  its  use  in 
all  the  schools  of  the  city.  The  advantages  claimed  for 
it  in  the  way  of  its  easy  acquirement  by  young  children, 
its  legibility,  and  its  relation  to  the  eyesight  and  general 
bodily  health,  warranted  the  Board  in  taking  this  decided 
step. 

Probably  no  greater  difficulty  ever  confronts  the  Board 
than  the  selection  of  teachers,  especially  from  those  who 
have  grown  up  amongst  us,  its  duty  obviously  being  to 
secure  those  best  qualified.  While  some  have  been  dis- 
posed to  criticise  the  Board  for  entering  into  a  contract 
with  the  State  in  reference  to  Normal  Schools,  and  in 
particular,  in  giving  over  some  of  our  grammar  schools  to 
State  supervision,  thereby  practically  losing  our  control 
of  the  same,  every  fair-minded  man  must  concede  that 
these  schools  have  and  will  furnish  the  best  teachers 
attainable.  Their  facilities  for  imparting  education,  their 
special  training  for  teachers,  the  personnel  of  their  teach- 
ing force,  and  the  rigid  management  of  their  schools, 
all  being  of  the  highest  order,  enable  us  to  select  those 
who  are  especially  recommended  as  being  thoroughly 
fit  and  capable  in  every  respect.  The  establishment  of 
the  New  Haven  State  Normal  School  has  greatly  modi- 
fied the  relation  of  the  Board  to  applicants  for  employ- 
ment as  teachers.  This  District  is  not  in  duty  bound 
to  give  employment  to  all  those  graduates  of  our  High 
School  who  have  decided  to  follow  teaching  as  a  pro- 
fession, and  with  that  end  in  view  enter  the  Normal 
School  and  graduate  there.  Formerly,  the  graduates 
of  our  High  School  and  of  the  local  training  school  were 
almost  certain  of  employment.  The  city  being  then 
smaller  and  .the  demand  exceeding  the  supply,  places 
were  easily  found  for  almost  all  who  desired  employment. 
Times,  however,  have  changed.  The  graduating  classes 
from  the  Normal  School  are  larger,  and  now,  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  State  institution,  those  who  rank  highest 
there  in  scholarship,  enthusiasm  and  marked  aptitude  for 
teaching,  are  necessarily  to  be  preferred,  to  such  as  have 
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fewer  qualifications,  though  backed  by  the  importunity  of 
parents  and  friends. 

Each  year  there  are  left  a  large  number  of  applicants 
who,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  must  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  idea  that  there  is  no  room  for  them  to  teach 
in  our  schools ;  and  the  sooner  they  make  up  their  mind 
that  the  fault  is  not  with  the  District,  the  better  will  be 
their  peace  of  mind.  While  it  is  the  legal  duty  of  the 
District  to  give  all  those  who  enter  our  High  School  an 
education,  and  likewise  a  similar  duty  on  the  part  of  our 
Normal  School,  yet  no  graduate  from  the  latter  institu- 
tion can  claim  as  a  matter  of  right  a  position  as  teacher  in 
our  public  school  system.  These  two  schools  are  separate 
and  distinct  institutions,  and  the  reward  goes  to  that  one 
who  has  shown  herself  by  her  attainments  to  be  the  most 
capable.  All  things  being  equal,  it  is  always  the  aim  of 
the  Board  to  give  positions  to  those  who  belong  in  New 
Haven,  but  the  places  being  limited,  there  will  necessarily 
be  many  who  cannot  be  employed,  and  their  future  must 
lie  elsewhere.  In  teaching,  as  in  every  other  position,  it  is 
the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  each  and  every  year  there 
will  be  removals  to  give  place  to  those  younger  or  to 
those  who  possess  special  ability  to  teach.  The  Board  is 
never  called  upon  to  perform  a  sadder  duty  than  to  dis- 
miss teachers  grown  old  in  the  service  but  who  have  out- 
lived their  usefulness.  The  duty  of  the  Board  in  this 
respect,  however  unpleasant,  must  be  rigidly  attended  to. 
Children  receive  an  education  but  once  in  their  lives,  and 
if  we  fail  in  this  respect,  they  pay  the  penalty  of  our  neg- 
lect. 

This  brings  up  the  subject  of  salaries,  and  the  system 
in  vogue  with  us  is  certainly  an  unfair  and  unequal  one. 
That  one  teacher  who  has  reached  a  certain. page  of  the 
spelling  book  should  receive  a  larger  salary  than  the  one 
who  teaches  a  class  from  the  very  preceding  page, — that 
one  teacher  should  be  entitled  to  the  same  remuneration 
as  another,  because  both  happen  to  be  teaching  in  the 
same  grade,  although  one  is  much  superior  to  the  other 
in  all  the  qualities  that  go  to  make  a  good  teacher,  is,  on 
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the  face  of  it,  a  ridiculous  and  unfair  method.  There  is 
too  much  splitting  of  hairs  upon  the  salary  belonging  to 
certain  grades.  The  pay  from  the  District  should  not 
be  the  only  goal  of  the  teacher's  ambition.  Salaries 
should  not  be  meted  out  according  to  fixed  and  rigid 
rules,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  so  many  different  sal- 
aries in  one  grade.  Appreciating  this  defect,  the  Board 
has  requested  the  Superintendent  to  revise  the  salary  list 
on  or  before  April  ist,  1897.  There  should,  indeed,  be 
certain  maximum  and  minimum  limits  to  all  salaries,  but 
the  primary  teacher  who  has  labored  for  years  and  is 
excellent  in  her  work  should  receive  as  much,  if  not  better, 
pay  than  those  in  other  grades  or  those  in  the  same  grade 
who  are  not  doing  as  good  work.  We  hope,  before 
another  year  has  passed,  to  devise  a  system  or  readjust 
the  present  one,  so  that  it  will  be  more  in  accordance 
with  fairness  to  all  the  teachers  and  also  with  justice  to 
the  taxpayers. 

The  Board,  realizing  that  thousands  of  children  are 
spending  much  of  their  time  and  the  very  best  years  of 
their  lives  in  school-houses,  and  that  the  greatest  consid- 
eration should  be  paid  to  their  health  and  comfort,  is 
continually  devising  ways  and  means  to  make  the  school 
buildings  of  the  future,  models  in  every  respect  of  school 
architecture.  The  first  importance  has  been  attached  to 
providing  rooms  of  ample  size,  well  heated,  lighted  and 
ventilated  in  accordance  with  the  most  approved  views  of 
architects  and  men  of  science.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Board 
to  provide  our  new  buildings  with  the  best  heating 
and  ventilating  apparatus  and  to  take  every  precaution 
against  danger  by  fire,  by  providing  broad  exits  and  very 
slow-burning  floors  and  stairways.  Particular  attention, 
too,  has  been  given  to  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
buildings  recently  constructed,  and  now  that  the  toilet 
rooms  are  connected  with  the  main  building,  the  neces- 
sity of  pupils  going  out  of  doors  is  avoided. 

At  a  special  District  meeting  held  at  the  office  of  the 
Board,  November  29,  1895,  an  appropriation  of  $1,000 
was  voted  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot,  about  175x150  feet, 
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corner  of  Elm  and  Norton  streets,  this  sum  bein^  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $5,000  appropriated  at  the  last  annual  District 
meeting,  as  the  latter  sum  was  not  found  sufficient  to 
make  the  intended  purchase.  Plans  and  estimates  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  to  be  placed  upon  this  lot,  and  to 
cost  not  less  than  J6o,ooo,  are  now  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
L.  W.  Robinson,  architect,  and  will  be  ready  for  accept- 
ance should  the  District  at  its  coming  meeting  so  order. 
This  will  give  those  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town 
Farm  a  school  building  that  has  long  been  needed. 

The  District  last  September  voted  to  appropriate 
$15,000  for  the  re-modeling  of  some  one  of  the  old  school 
buildings,  and  the  Board  selected  Eaton  School  for  this 
purpose;  but  as  the  estimate  for  doing  this  far  exceeded 
the  amount  thus  appropriated,  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  an  additional  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  carry  on 
the  work.  An  ungraded  school  has  been  opened  in  the 
Dixwell  Avenue  school  to  accommodate  the  large  number 
of  girls  and  boys  in  that  part  of  the  city  who,  chiefly  by 
reason  of  irregular  attendance,  should  be  in  such  a  school. 
The  previous  opening  of  two  schools  of  this  kind  has 
given  an  increased  eflSciency  to  our  school  system.  In 
addition  to  the  eight  previous  kindergartens,  two  new 
ones  have  just  been  opened  in  the  Strong  and  Zunder 
schools. 

There  is  the  usual  crowded  condition  of  the  Hillhouse 
High  School,  but  these  are  not  the  times  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  District's  funds  to  meet  this  emergency.  We 
hope,  however,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
remainder  of  the  Boardman  lot  will  be  used  for  this  much 
needed  improvement.  In  spite  of  its  small  attendance, 
the  Boardman  School  is  prosperous,  although  there  were 
161  pupils  as  against  223  of  the  year  before.  The  public 
must  not  be  too  impatient,  for  it  is  the  experience  of  all 
manual  training  schools  in  the  East  that  the  relative 
attendance  is  small  when  compared  with  that  of  the  high 
schools.  A  sentiment  in  their  favor  must  be  built  up.  It 
was  suggested  during  the  year  to  transfer  the  scientific 
department  to  this  school,  but  the  Board  failed  to  approve 
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of  this  scheme,  and  in  its  stead  an  optional  scientific 
course  and  a  general  course  has  been  established,  each 
covering  a  period  of  four  years ;  thus  making  the  courses 
of  this  school  of  the  same  length  as  in  Hillhouse.  The 
school  hours,  too,  are  made  the  same  as  in  Hillhouse 
School,  thus  giving  us  practically  two  High  Schools. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  an  improved  and  complete 
course  of  study  both  for  the  day  and  the  evening  schools, 
the  Board  has  directed  a  new  one  to  be  prepared  and  to 
be  in  force  before  the  close  of  the  present  year.  Courses 
in  reading  and  spelling  have  already  been  introduced 
with  obvious  good  results.  The  Superintendent  has 
given  much  of  his  time  and  thought  to  establishing  even- 
ing schools  upon  a  systematic  basis,  so  that  in  the  future 
more  attention  shall  be  given  to  regular  attendance  and  to 
the  selection  of  teachers.  The  suggestion  of  the  Super- 
intendent in  reference  to  the  extension  of  manual  training 
and  cooking  in  the  grammar  grades,  so  that  all  of  the 
seventh  grade  pupils  may  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
up  this  branch  of  education,  is  worthy  of  attention.  At 
present  only  a  few  of  this  grade  can  be  accommodated  at 
Boardman,  but  by  the  establishment  of  three  or  four 
plants  of  this  kind  in  as  many  of  the  large  grammar 
schools,  quite  effective  work  can  be  accomplished.  The 
cost  is  slight  and  in  the  remodeling  of  Eaton  School,  and 
of  other  schools  to  follow,  it  is  hoped  provision  will  be 
made  to  carry  out  this  idea. 

It  may  be  gratifying  for  the  District  to  know  that  the 
Pedagogical  Department  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity has  selected  New  Haven  as  one  of  the  fifteen  cities 
for  its  investigation  of  school  systems  which  that  Univer- 
sity is  carrying  on,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  end  that 
statistical  matter  relative  to  our  schools  has  already  been 
forwarded  to  that  institution.  Mention  should  also  be 
made  of  the  medal  and  diploma  received  by  the  Board 
for  the  excellence  of  our  school  exhibit  at  the  Chicago 
Fair;  and  of  the  donation  of  our  exhibit  at  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  as  a  permanent 
school  exhibit,  the  right,  however,  being  reserved  to  make 
use  of  the  latter  whenever  we  may  -so  direct. 
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As  in  the  past  three  years,  the  Board  recommends  that 
a  tax  of  4^  mills  be  laid  upon  the  Grand  List  of  1896, 
a  sum  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  for 
the  current  year.  It  is  a  poor  business  system  to  be  com- 
pelled to  cut  down  each  year  the  carefully  prepared  esti- 
mates, furnished  by  the  several  committees  having  this 
matter  in  charge,  as  necessary  for  the  proper  running  of 
our  schools.  This  estimate  is  made  without  reference 
to  the  payment  of  permanent  improvements  or  the  reduc- 
tion of  a  large  floating  indebtedness.  This  unsatisfac- 
tory state  of  things  is  bound  to  continue  until  a  fair  and 
equitable  system  of  taxation  is  devised  or  until  we  cease 
to  conduct  our  schools  so  as  to  meet  every  requirement  of 
this  progressive  age.  The  remainder  of  the  $500,000 
issue  of  bonds  authorized  by  the  Legislature  in  1889, 
namely,  $125,000,  was  last  fall  sold,  and  has  been  expended 
for  the  erection  of  the  Strong  and  Zunder  Schools,  re- 
cently completed  and  occupied,  and  both  presenting  the 
best  type  of  model  schools.  The  naming  of  these  schools 
after  such  public-spirited  citizens  as  Maier  Zunder  and 
the  late  Horace  H.  Strong,  gentlemen  who  gave  years 
of  valuable  service  to  the  District,  is  an  honor  justly- 
deserved. 

For  a  more  detailed  record  of  the  year's  work,  reference 
is  made  to  the  several  reports  submitted  herewith. 

The  term  of  service  of  Frederick  A.  Betts,  James  T. 
Moran  and  William  E.  Morgan  as  members  of  the  Board 
expire  by  limitation  and  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled  at 
the  ensuing  annual  District  meeting. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board. 

HARRY  W.   ASHER,  President. 
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TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

New  Haven  City  School  District 

IN  Account  with  E.  G.  Stoddard,  Treasurer, 

1895.  Cr. 

July  13,    By  Balance  on  Hand, $12,554.18 

19,          Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison ao,ooo.oo 

19,          C.  S.  Mersick  &  Co., 5.85 

26,          F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 839-96 

Aug.    X,          Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 15,000.00 

8,  F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 4,839.8a 

19,          Rent  Carter  House, 60.00 

19,          Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 25,000.00 

31,          Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison 15,000.00 

Sept  19.          Loan.  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 30,000.00 

Oct.     2,          Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 35,000.00 

4,  State  of  Connecticut,  ace.  Coal  for  Normal  School,  191.20 

4,           Rent  of  Carter  House 60.00 

14,          Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison 15,000.00 

Nov.    4,          Town  of  New  Haven,  Town  Tax, 54,333.40 

4,          F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes 50,000.00 

9,  F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 157,000.00 

9,           Rent  Blake  House, 75*oo 

II,          Proceeds,  Sale  of  125,000  Bonds 132,960.75 

18,           Rent  Blake  House, 25.00 

Dec.  10,  Comptroller  State  of  Connecticut,    for    Evening 

Schools, 1,038.00 

1896. 

Jan'y   7,          Rent  Carter  House, 48.98 

18,          F.  G.  Anthony.  Collector  Taxes, 26,566.08 

Feb'y  6,          Rent  Carter  House, 60.00 

7,  Town  New  Haven,  for  Free  Books  and  Supplies,  12,500.00 

8,  City  N  ew  H  aven ,  Payment  of  Loan 20.000.00 

II,          City  New  Haven,  Interest  on  Loan 62.22 
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March  4,    By  State  of  Connecticut,  School  Fund t15.360.7S 

4,           State  of  Connecticut,  State  Appropriation. 30,721.50 

14,          Town  of  New  Haven,  Loan, 50,000.00 

April   2,  State  of  Connecticut,  Apparatus  and  Library  Fund,  805.00 

3,           Rent  Carter  House 60.00 

9,          Loan,  National  Savings  Bank 20,000.00 

9,          Loan,  New  Haven  Savings  Bank 25,000.00 

18,          Loan,  E.  H.  Morse,  Trustee, 25,000.00 

May     5,           Loan,  Hartford  National  Bank 30,000.00 

22,           F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 7,840.03 

June    2,           Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison 35,000.00 

II,           Rent  Carter  House, 60.00 

II,           Rent  Blake  House 50.00 

17,           F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 2,716.90 

27,          Loan,  Dunscomb  &  Jennison, 35,000.00 

July     I,          Loan,  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 25,000.00 

10,          Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1.135.17 

14,          G.  T.  Hewlett,  Tuition, 2,105.00 

14,           G.  T.  Hewlett,  Sundry  Receipts 152.81 

$934,217.60 
Dr. 
To  checks  paid  from  July  15,  1895,  to  July  14, 1896,...  906,833.65 

Balance  to  new  account, $27,383.95 

E.  G.  STODDARD,   Treasurer. 
July  14,  1895. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid, $5,282.96 


*        New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  9,  1896. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  E.  G.  Stoddard,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  for  the  year  beginning  July  15,  1895^ 
and  ending  July  14,  1896,  find  the  same  correct  and  that 
a  balance  of  twenty-seven  thousand  and  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three  -j^V  ($271383.95)  was  due  said  District  by 
said  E.  G.  Stoddard  on  said  day. 


Richard  F.  Lyon,        )  ^^j^^ 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  1 
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CLERK'S    ACCOUNT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures    for    the  year  ending 
July  14th,  1896,  have  been  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account $12,204.06 

From  District  Tax, 

on  list  1894, $233,95646 

"    "    1874-1893. 15.846.33 

^-^— 249,802.79 

From  Town  of  New  Haven, 

Town  Tax, $54.32340 

Text  Books  and  Supplies 12,500.00 

66,823.40 

From  State  of  Connecticut, 

School  Fund, $15,360.75 

Civil  List, 30,721.50 

Coal  for  Normal  School, 191.20 

Apparatus  and  Library  Fund,  805.00 

Evening  Schools, 1,038.00 

48,116.45 

Income  Town  Deposit  Fund 1.135.17 

Tuition  and  other  small  receipts, 2,263.66 

Rent  of  Carter  and   Blake   Houses, 

York  Square 498.98 

Interest, 62.22 

Total  ordinary  Receipts, $380,906.73 

Proceeds  of  sale  of  $125,000.00  School 

District  Bonds, $1 32,960.75 

Temporary  Loans 420,000.00      552,960  75 

Total  Receipts, *$933,867.48 

*NoTE. — ^Total  Receipts  as  reported  by  Treasurer  this  year,         $934,217.60 
Deduct  orders  drawn  last  year  but  not  presented 
for  pa3rment  till  this  year  (see  Treasurer's  Report,  1895),        350.12 

Shows  net  receipts  for  this  year  as  reported  by 
clerk $933,867.48 
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EXPENDITURES. 

SALARIES. 

Teachers, $256,517.17 

Janitors, 23,744.41 

Officers, 7.966.63 


$288,228.21 


RENT. 

Hamilton  School, $1,800.00 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 

House  cor.  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Sts.,  810.00 

Store  No.  88  DeWitt  St 204.00 

House  Rear  of  High  School 250.01 

House  16  Leonard  St., 300.00 

Store  1270  State  St., 192.00 

Building  135  South  Front  St., 675.00 

Germania  Hall  (for  Evening  School),  186.00 
Factory  St.            "            **            "  115.00 
Temple  St.            "           "           "  130.00 
United  Church  for  Course  of  Lec- 
tures for  Teachers, 25.00 


BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Fuel 1 $8,687.65 

Text  Books  and  Rebinding, 5t955*xi 

Supplementary  Reading 97241 

Stationery, 4,737-34 

Printing, 1,731.90 

Janitors, 899.87 

Miscellaneous  (including  supplies  for 
Board  man  School,  writing  and 
drawing  books,  scissors,  color, 
kindergarten  and  primary  ma- 
terial, typewriters,  supplies  for 
chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories, blackboard  erasers,  point- 
ers, etc.,  etc.), 4f7io.75 

Apparatus  and  Library. 1,476.51 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  and  Special  School  Meetings,  $831.30 

Enumerating  Children, 615.27 

Gas  and  Oil 515-62 

Making  Grand  List, 500.00 

Telephone  Service, ^ 1,030.85 

Horse-keeping,  Supt.  of  Schools,...  300.00 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  School,.  409.31 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  etc., 456.09 


5,087.01 


29.171.54 
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Incidentals, $1,36840 

Insurance, 781.35 

Electric  current  for  Light  and  Motors,  50444 
Tax  Collector,  Salarj  and  Office  Ex- 
penses,  1.937.88 

Assistance  in  Office, 387.07 

REPAIRS. 

Buildings  and  Grounds, $7,o88.8a 

Heating  Apparatus, 1,951.22 

Furniture. 2.528.75 

Blackboards, 444*74 

INTEREST. 

On  Bonds. $17,500.00 

On  Temporary  Loans, 11,014.38 

Total  Ordinary  Expenses. 


$9,527.58 


12,013.53 


28,514.38 


$372,542.25 


PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENTS. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SITES. 

Boardman  Manual  Training  School, 

Joiner,  extras. $23.00 

Walks  and  curbing, 730.79 

Turfing, 137.50 

Machinery,  tools,  shafting,  fur- 
niture, forges,  drawing  in- 
struments,   etc.,      etc.,      for 

equipment  of  building, 4,073.00 

$4,964.29 

Z under  School, 

Mason,  on  account  of  contract,  $11,391.40 

Joiner,  balance  of  contract,  ..  18,813.75 

Plumber,    "           "        3,263.00 

Heating,     "           "        5.907.00 

Painter,      "           "         746.00 

Blackboards. 710.05 

Joiner,  extras,  - 105.50 

Heating,  extras, 167.90 

Plumbing,  extras, 107.46 

Painting,  extras 216.64 

Fire  Proofing  M aterial, 340.00 

Sewer  and  Right  of  Way, 415.00 

Electric  Conduit  and  other  extras,  173.82 

Inspector, 887.25 

Furniture 1,542.50 

Shades, i99*99 

44.987.26 

2 
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Strong  School, 

Mason,  on  account  contract,..  $24,775.00 

Joiner,  on  account  contract,  ..  18,000.00 

Buff  Brick,  balance  of  contract,  9,1x3.48 

Architect,  on  account, 8  00.00 

Plumber,  balance  of  contract,.  3,goo.oo 

Heating.        "            •*              .  8,000.00 

Painting,       "            "  575.00 

Cleaning  and  other  extras 55.35 

Furniture if797*90 

Shades, 184.70 

$67,201.43 

Lot  corner  Elm  and  Norton  Streets,  5*965.55 
New  Fair  St.  School, 

Heating,  balance  of  contract,.  840.00 

$123,958.53 

ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Winchester  School,  Third  Story  Addition, 

Joiner,  contract  and  extras, $4,919.51 

Mason,        "        *'  "  3,637.00 

Heating,      "        "  "  765.53 

Blackboards 16.88 

Architect, 290.78 

Shades 51.00 

Painting, 357.00 

Iron  gate  and  other  extras,  ...  67.50 

Furniture, 550.50 

$10,655.70 

High  School, 

New  addition    and  other  im- 
provements, balance, 809.38 

Eaton  School, 

New  Water  Closets  and  sewer 

connections, $2,623.00 

Advertising  for  bids  for    re- 
modeling,   28.50 

2,651.50 

Assessments. 

Goffe  St.  Sewer $173.78 

Shelton  Avenue  Sewer, 175.35 

349.13 

$14465.71 

Temporary  Loans  paid, 400,800.00 

Total  Expenditures, $911,766.49 

Balance  to  new  account,..  '22.100.99 

$933,867.48 
G.  T.  HEWLETT.  Clerk. 

*  Note. — Balance  as  reported  by  clerk, $22,100.99 

Add  orders  drawn  but  not  yet  presented  to  Treas- 
urer for  payment,  (see  Treasurer's  Report,  1896)  5,282.96 

Shows  balance  as  reported  by  Treasurer, $S7f383.95 
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New  Haven,  September  9,  1896. 

The  undersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts,  and 
vouchers  of  G.  T.  Hewlett,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  for  the 
year  ending  July  14,  1896,  and  find  the  same  correct. 

Richard  F   Lyon.     \  Auditors. 
Frank  G.  Anthony,  ) 


LIABILITIES. 

The  present  indebtedness  of  the  District  is  as  follows  : 

District  Bonds, $500,000.00 

Floating  indebtedness,  in  the  form  of  temporary 

loans. : $375,875.27 

Boardman  Fund, 287.21 

Unpaid  Bills  (estimated), 2,500.00 

378,662.48 

Total  Liabilities $878,66248 

Against  which  we  have 

AVAILABLE  ASSETS.* 

Cash  on  hand, $  22,100.99 

Back  Taxes  (due  and  collectable)  estimated, 20,000.00 

Uncollected  Taxes  on  List  1895,  due  September  i, 

1896, 351,689.23 

Total  Available  Assets, $293,790.22 

Note  :— 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  District  on  the  List  of  1895  was  $55,927,480.00. 

*  The  estimated  value  of  the  Real  Estate  aod  Personal  Property  owned  by  the  District  Is 
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NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BONDS. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  District,  held  September  19,  1888,  the  Board 
of  Education  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature 
the  necessary  power  to  issue  bonds  of  the  District  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  existing  indebtedness,  to  build  the  Webster 
School  and  to  build  such  other  school  houses  and  purchase  necessary  land 
therefor  as  may  be  authorized  at  a  legal  meeting  of  the  District. 

On  May  6,  1889,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  issue  of 
the  bonds. 


The  District  has  made  the  following  appropriations  from 
the  Bond  account,  viz : 

V  September  ig,  1888, 

To  pay  the  existing  indebtedness  and  build  the 
Webster  School.  (This  amount  as  report- 
ed by  the  Finance  Committee,  June  21, 1889, 

and  approved  by  the  Board,  was), $230,080.96 

Purchase  land   for   and    build    a    Grammar 
School  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 60,000.00 

(At  the  annual  meeting  held  September 
23,  1891,  the  Board  was  authorized  to  use 
this  sum  in  lieu  of  the  original  purpose,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of 
such  school  buildings  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  may  be  required. 

The  Board  has  purchased  the  land  for  and 
erected  the  New  Fair  Street  School  from 
this  appropriation.) 

September  18,  i88g. 
To  build  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, 12,000.00 

September  ly^  i8go. 
To  build  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School 4,000.00 

September  2j^  i8gi. 

To  build  an  addition  to  the  Winchester  School,  ..  15,000.00 

Complete  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, 3,000.00 

Build  an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  the  Oak 

Street  School, 15,000.00 

June  ^,  i8g2. 

To  purchase  land  and  equipment  for  a  Manual 

Training  School, 30,000.00 
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September  21^  i8ga. 

To  purchase  a  site  for  and  erect  and  furnish  a 

High  School, $170,000.00 


$539,080.96 


September  79,  i8g4. 

Anthorizing  the  Board  of  Education  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  $500,000 
of  District  Bonds  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  use  the  avails  thereof 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  School  Build- 
ings in  the  Webster,  Winchester  and  Strong  Districts,  in  lieu  of  the  purpose 
for  which  said  bonds  have  heretofore  been  appropriated  by  the  District. 


(The  Board  has  purchased  a  lot  on  George  street,  erected  the  Zunder  School 
Building  thereon,  erected  the  Strong  School,  and  added  a  third  story  to  the 
Winchester  School  building.) 


STATEMENT  OF  BOND  ACCOUNT. 

Dr, 

To  proceeds  from  sale  of  Bonds : 

Series  i  ($230,000.00),  due  1909  to  1920, $236,900.00 

Series  2  (    70.000.00),  due  192 1  to  1924 71436.16 

Series  3  (    75,000.00),  due  1925  to  1928, 76,192.50 

Series  4  (  125,000.00),  due  1929  to  1934, 133,960.75 


Cr. 
By  Expended   for  existing  indebtedness  and   to 

build  the  Webster  School   as  reported  by 

Finance  Committee  June  21, 1889 $230,080.96 

Expended  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 

the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, 19,000.00 

Expended  for  the  addition  to  the  Winchester 

School, - -         12,346.05 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  and  the 

erection  of  the  New  Fair  Street  School,  ...        48,009.14 
Expended   for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 

Manual  Training  School, 30,000.00 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  New 

High  School, 41,294.87 

Expended  for  the  third  story  addition  to  the 

Winchester  School, 7.597.73 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  and  the 

erection  of  the  Zunder  School, 60,781.49 

Expended  for  the  erection  of  the  Strong  Build- 
ing,          68,379.17 


$51748941 


$517.48941 
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ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  FOR  THE  YEAR 

1896-^7. 

The  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  School  District 
for  the  year  commencing  July  15,  1896,  are  estimated 
as  follows,  viz : 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account t  22,100.99 

From  District  Tax 250,000.00 

Town  Tax, 55,000.00 

Town  Appropriation  for  Text  Books  and 

Supplies, 12,500.00 

Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,200.00 

State  of  Connecticut,  school  fund  and  civil 

list 47,500.00 

Evening  Schools,  1896, 1,100.00 

"                 "            1897 1,100,00 

Apparatus  and  Library, 860.00 

Tuition  and  other  small  receipts, 2,200.00 

Rent  of  Carter  House, 300.00 

Rent  of  Blake  House, 200.00 


$394,060.99 


EXPENDITURES. 


SALARIES. 

Teachers, $260,000.00 

Janitors, 24,ooaoo 

Officers 9,000.00 

RBNT. 

Hamilton  School, $1,800.00 

Board  Rooms, 400.00 

Honse  cor.  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Streets, 810.00 

Store  No.  88  DeWitt  Street, 204.00 

House  No.  16  Leonard  Street, w 50.00 

House  in  rear  of  High  School, 250.00 

Store,  1270  State  Street, 192.00 

Evening  Schools 500.00 

Store,  912  State  Street, 250.00 


293,000.00 


4456.0c 
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BOOKS  AND  SUPPUBS. 

Fuel $xz,5oo.oo 

Text  Books, 7,000.00 

Sutionery, 6,500.00 

Printing, 3,000.00 

Janitors, 1,000.00 

Miscellaneous  (including  supplies  for  Boardman 
School,  writing  and  drawing  books,  scissors, 
color,  kindergarten  and  primary  material, 
typewriters,  supplies  for  phjrsical  and  chem- 
ical laboratories,  blackboard  erasers,  pointers, 

etc.,  etc.), 5,000.00 

Apparatus  and  Library, 1,720.00 

t34jao.oo 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  School  Meeting, $850.00 

Enumerating  Children,.. 650.00 

Gas  and  Oil 600.00 

Making  Grand  List 500.00 

Telephone  Service, z,ooo.oo 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  School, 500.00 

Express,  Carting,  Travel ,  etc., 500.00 

Incidentals, 1,000.00 

Insurance, ^ 5,000.00 

Electric  current  for  light  and  motors, 700.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  Office  Expenses,  pro 

rata, . 3,000.00 

Assistance  in  Office, 600.00 

Services  and  Disbursements  of  Joint  Tax  Commis- 
sion,   500.00 

14,400.00 

REPAIRS. 

To  Buildings, $7,000.00 

Heating  Apparatus 2,500.00 

Furniture 3,000.00 

Blackboards, 500.00 

i3,oooxx> 

INTEREST. 

On  Bonds, $30,000.00 

Temporary  Loans, 13,800.00 

-^ •  —        33.800.00 

Total  estimated  ordinary  expenses, $393«376.oo 
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PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENTS. 

NBW  BUILDINGS  AND  SITES. 

Balance  due  on  Equipment  Board  man  School $  2,525.27 

"  "     Zunder  School, 9.358.85 

"     Strong        "      3.97 

$1 1 ,888.09 

ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Balance  due  on  Remodelling  Eaton  School, $14,971.50 

Addition  and  other  improvements,  High  School,..  3.271.13 

New  Water  Closets,  Greenwich  Avenue  School,..  2,500.00 

20.742.63 

Total, $32,630.72 


The  estimated  ordinary  expenses  for  the  current  year 
are  $684.99  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  estimated  income  for  the  year. 
In  the  estimated  income  no  provision  is  made  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  above  permanent  improvements,  and  the  ex- 
pense will  be  met  by  temporary  loans  as  authorized  by 
the  District. 

The  cost  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Elm  and  Norton 
Streets,  and  of  remodelling  one  of  the  old  school  build- 
ings, for  which  the  District  will  be  asked  to  make  appro- 
priations at  the  next  annual  meeting,  are  not  included  in 
the  estimated  cost  of  permanent  improvements. 

The  following  real  estate  owned  by  the  District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost : 

Webster  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture $63,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,300.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 148,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building 27,550.00 

Dizwell  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 12,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25,000.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building 48,200.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 50,200.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 7,000.00 
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Strong  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, $102,996.03 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 26,150.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, ..  16,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 17,450.00 

Llojd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 13.750.00 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 23,000.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00 

Quinoipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 20,300.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 9,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 19,500.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 5Sf300.oo 

Day  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 35,30o.oo 

Lovell  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,245.00 

New  Fair  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 48,000.00 

New  High  School  Lot, 41,361.23 

Boardman  Manual  Training  School  Lot,  Building,  Furniture  and 

Equipment,  - 136,447.23 

Kindergarten  Building  on  D wight  School  Lot, 3.961.13 

Zunder  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 70,641.15 

I1.319.851.77 
Respectfully  submitted, 

WM.  £.  MORGAN,  CAairman, 
New  Haven,  Sept.  11,  1896. 
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REPORT 


OF  THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District: 

Gentlemen  : — I  beg  leave  to  present  the  follow  sta- 
tistical information  for  the  year  ending  June  29,  1896, 
together  with  a  brief  general  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools : 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  approximate  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 

District, 100,000 

PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR   1895. 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Town,  $571128,785 

"  "  "  ••  District,  55.927,480 
The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  4^ 

mills  on  a  dollar .0045 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar • .001 

Total  taxation  for  all  school  purposes, .0055 


Enumeration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4  and  i6  Years,  in  the  Monti 

OF  October,  1895. 


SUB-DI8TB10T8. 


WebBter, 

Eaton, 

Wooster, 

Dwlfirtat, 

Wincbester, ... 

Lovell 

WMhlngtoQ, .. 

Day 

Welch 

Woolsey, 

Strong 


Total  Oct.  1895. 


180 
158 
375 
99 
180 
141 
111 
ISS 

iw! 

181 1 

156 


5  I  6 
yrs.  yr». 


188 
181 
281 
126 
210 
168 
1281  114 
1401  140 
198   113 


169 
165 
289' 
136 
175! 
168 


192| 
142i 


ITO 
146 
350 
104 
195 
182 
144 


8 
yr». 


164 

141 


10   11 
yrs.l  yrs. 


105 
IS7I 
155 
118' 
136'  129 
196]  182' 
190  182 
169|  142' 


185] 

m- 

229' 

112! 

>»! 

I83I 
106; 
182 
172 
168 
185 


1.788|  l,892l  1,928,  1.880;  1.708|  1,720 


ITBl 
188 
289 
98 
170 
1511 
106' 
141 1 

iTe' 


168 
126 
199 
114 
188 

m 

107 
106 
161 


1821  186 

I 
177   120 


166 
117 
299 
122 
,M 
140 
87 
102 
180 
151 
170 


1,746  1,640 


168 
134 

188 
118 
160 
148 
106 
104 
125 
151 
126 


14 
yra. 


15 
yra. 


158 
152 
161 
94 

1891 
1« 
96' 

w\ 

158' 
1S5, 


Total:  Total 
Oct.  ■  Oct. 
1885  '  1884 


168 
164 
209 
114 
171 
18l! 
108 
93 
192 
126 


8,046 
1,670| 

3,758| 

1^; 

2.125 
1,867 
1,328 
1,441 
2.101, 
2,0» 


18S;    1.774 


1,788 

2,sa 

1,287 
8,030 
1.845 
1.365 
1.881 
2,080 
1,996 
1,722 


I    I 


1,656,  1,508 


1,462|  1.606  30,5091  19,787 


108 

5fl 

SQ 
71 
78 

sa 


Total  Oct.  1804, 
Total  Oct.  1883, 
Total  Oct.  1892, 
Total  Oct.  1891, 
Total  Oct.  1890, 
Total  Oct.  1889, 
Total  Jan.  1889, 
Total  for  1888, 
Total  for  1887, 
Total  for  1886, 
Total  for  1885, 
Total  for  1884, 
Total  for  1888, 
Total  for  1882, 
Total  for  1881, 
Total  for  1880, 
Total  tor  1879, 


1,686 
1.674 
1,686 


1398' 

1.7691 
1.646* 


1,576 1  1.655! 
1,564 1  1,687 
1,888   1,6S0| 


1,465 
1,449 
1.872 
1,888 
1,280 
1,266 
1.805 
1,209 
1,085 
1,167 
1,177 


1.618 
1.582 
1,488 
1,866' 

1.868 
1.484: 
1.486 
1,888 
1,888 
1,286 
1,191 


1.844' 
1,689, 

1.642J 

1.618; 

1,681 ! 
1,604 
1,565 
1.457 
1,401 
1,418 
1,510 
1,418 

i.*n 

1,896' 
1,889| 
1,828' 
1.885, 


1,712  1,708 

1,705|  1,679 

1,68S|  1,589 

1,684  1.608 

1,615 I  1.567 

1.565  1,501 

1,484  1,521 

1,459  1,505 

1,4861  1,531 

1,510  1,474 

1,484|  1,466 

1,449  1,452 

1,461 1  1,486 

1.486  1,895 

1.871  1.887 

1,861  1.231 

1,212|  1,228 


1,672 

1,611 

1,594 

1,629 

1,478 

1,455 

1.44S 

1J»17 

1, 

1,487 

1,475 

1,457 

1,418 

1,416 

1,279 

i;227 

1,186 


I 


1.664  1.600 

1,648  1.58o| 

1,5921  l,460i 

1,491 !  1,4821 

1,556 1  1,428 

1,566|  1,476' 

1,619|  1,4851 

1,551  1«466| 

1,514'  1,4361 

1.482  14189. 

1.498  1,872 

1.499  1,405' 
1,497  1.277 1 
1,382  1,249; 
1.269  1,1281 
1,172  1,061 
1,121  1,148 


1.5461  1.464 

1.496!  1,871 

1,516|  1,451 

1.49s'  1,508 

1.5Ss|  1,444 

l,S33j  1.488 

l,51li  1,417 

1,477,  1,409 

1,480|  1,422 

1,460  1,886 

1,44b{  1.800 

1,822  1.2CT 

1.825  1.318 

1.220|  1,077 

1,144  1.056 

1.064!  1,066 

1.125;  948 


1,487  1,6111 

1,4961  1,740! 

1.5481  1,718| 

1,807  1,682 

1,463  1,590; 

1,485  1,678 

1,463|  1,553' 

1,465|  1,588 

1.894  1,411' 


1,295 
1310 
1,250 
ia66 
1,185 
1,126 
974 
989 


1.848, 
1,286' 

i4»: 

1,325 

i4a6J 

1,031 

«! 

915 


I 


19,787 
19,400 
19,064| 
18J877 

i8,aaii 

18,S14| 
18.189 
17.830 
17.359' 
1«,838| 
16.7B2 
16,500 
16,280! 
15,874 1 
14,548 
18.897, 
18,470 


!»78 

I  3S7 
156 

'  207 
ITS 
819 
561 


2» 
906 

8» 

427 

231 


CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, Ii503 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 179 

Between  5  and  8  years, Ifi57 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 8 

Between  8  and  14  years,    188 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 10 

Between  14  and  16  years, 973 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, 67 

Total  not  attending  School, 3,821 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 130 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools, 141603 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 425 

In  Private  Schools, 2,085 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 167 

Total  attending  School, 16,688 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 592 

Total  number  in  District, 20,509 
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ENUMERATION   OF  CHILDREN. 

The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  October,  1895,  was 20,509 

Increase  since  October,  1894, 722 

SCHOOL    REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year, 16,169 

Increase  over  preceding  year, . 105 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, I3>322 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 270 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 12,340.6 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, 60 

Per  cent,  of  attendance, 92.7 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, .2 

Number  of  absences  (half  days) 374i466 

Decrease  from  last  year 1,423 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness, I4»8i2 

Decrease  from  last  year, 1,563 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy, 670 

Decrease  from  last  year 201 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 92 

Increase  over  last  year, 13 

Half  days  without  absence  or  tardiness, 10,627 

Decrease  from  last  year 674 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, 10.5 

Increase  over  last  year, .1 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  District  for  day  schools,  374 

Increase  over  preceding  year 5 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  night  schools, 30 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 6 

SCHOOL   ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 312 

Increaseover  preceding  year, 12 

Number  of  seats, i4>^5 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 334 
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EVSNINO  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  teachers, 30 

Total  number  enrolled, - itS^Q 

Average  attendance, 333 

EXPBNSBS  FOR  BVKNIMG  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers, I5*343.3B 

Janitors 343.00 

Supplies. 33.75 

Books, 12.83 

Rent,  Gas  and  Fuel, 528.00 

$6,260.96 

The  total  number  of  pupils  registered  shows  an  increase 
of  105  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  This  small 
increase  is  due  in  part  to  the  opening  of  a  large  parochial 
school  in  the  fourth  ward. 

The  Hamilton,  Lovell,  Winchester  and  D wight  Dis- 
tricts were  the  districts  showing  the  largest  increase  in 
registration. 

The  schools  were  closed  three  half  days  under  the  rule 
of  the  Board  conferring  that  power  upon  the  Superin- 
tendent, "in  case  of  violent  storm.** 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  or  report  what  is  accomplished 
in  the  real  work  of  a  system  of  schools.  Their  success 
cannot  be  shown  by  statistics,  printed  outlines  of  study, 
and  the  cost  of  school  buildings.  These  indicate,  in  a 
superficial  way,  the  course  of  the  schools,  and  may  show 
the  attitude  of  the  community  towards  public  education, 
but  in  what  degree  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  chil- 
dren are  influenced  by  their  school  life  is  quite  another 
matter.  The  schools  must  teach  children  to  read,  write 
and  spell,  but  they  should  teach  also,  incidentally,  but  per- 
sistently, respect  for  truth,  obedience,  punctuality,  order, 
neatness,  industry,  tenacity  of  purpose,  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others,  self-denial,  kindness,  temperance,  polite- 
ness, good  manners,  pure  speech  and  should  give  the  pupil 
ambition  to  be  of  the  most  service  to  others.  To  train 
and  mould  the  character  of  children  may  be  called  the 
great  work  of  the  schools,  and  in  view  of  this  relation  to 
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children  it  is  diflBcult  to  compare  the  work  with  that  of 
the  year  or  years  before  or  with  that  of  other  cities. 

There  are,  however,  to  the  close  observer,  gratifying 
indications  that  these  important  ends  of  school  work  are 
earnestly  borne  in  mind  and  striven  for  day  by  day  in  the 
work  of  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools.  Go  into  any 
school,  visit  systematically  the  various  rooms,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will 
find  the  work  of  the  teachers,  in  the  main,  charged  with 
these  high  purposes.  True,  teachers  differ  in  power  and 
character  and  differ  in  aims  of  school  work,  and  some,  un- 
fortunately, fail  altogether.  But  generally  speaking,  the 
development  of  character,  in  a  broad  sense,  is  in  the 
minds  of  the  teachers.  This  general  and  non-technical 
result  of  school  training  will  be  a  force  for  order  and 
stability  and  character  in  the  community  when  the  chil- 
dren become  men  and  women.  The  school  must  make 
good  citizens,  intelligent,  honest  and  self-reliant.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  object  of  public  education  in  a  country 
where  the  people  govern.  The  work  is  a  mighty  one. 
What  the  condition  of  a  community  would  be  without 
popular  education  is  a  pertinent  question.  What  effect 
will  the  school  system  of  1896  have  upon  the  thrift  and 
order  of  the  community  a  score  of  years  hence?  In  few 
homes,  I  suppose,  where  the  love  and  interest  of  parents 
are  great,  is  the  work  of  developing  the  best  intellectual 
and  moral  traits  of  children  satisfactorily  accomplished. 
How  much  less,  then,  can  a  school  do  this,  in  the  few 
short  hours  at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  and  with  forty 
or  fifty  children  who  come  from  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  homes.  The  success  of  the  school  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  failure  to  bring  about  ideal  results  and  ideal  training, 
but  rather  by  the  aims  and  earnestness  of  the  teachers  and 
school  officials. 

I  do  not  mean  to  underrate  the  necessity  of  teaching 
children  to  read  well,  to  use  fairly  good  English,  to  spell 
common  words  with  accuracy,  to  acquire  a  legible  and 
uniform  hand-writing,  and  to  perform  ordinary  calcula- 
tions in  numbers  with  precision.  Definite  and  accurate 
results  in  these  subjects  every  school  should  bring  about, 
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and  the  community  is  right  in  demanding  these  results. 
Sound  and  accurate  training  in  the  common  branches  is 
consistent  with  the  broader  ends  of  school  training,  for 
the  latter  are  brought  about  by  means  of  the  former. 
The  school  should  give  the  child  resources  which  maj' 
restrain  him,  later  in  life,  from  idleness,  comer-loafing, 
sensuality  and  gossip.  He  must  be  given  ability  to  gain 
knowledge,  to  receive  inspiration  and  pleasure  from  books. 

TEACHERS. 

Such  results,  so  desirable  in  themselves,  so  important  to 
the  child,  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community, 
can  be  brought  about  only  by  means  of  good  teachers. 
The  efficiency  of  any  system  of  schools  is  measured  more 
by  the  personality  of  the  teachers  than  by  any  other  force. 

Few  persons  realize  what  a  vast  difference  there  is  in 
teachers,  and  fewer  realize,  perhaps,  how  great  an  art  real 
teaching  is.  The  teacher  deals  not  with  material  things 
but  with  the  mind  and  soul,  and  how'  complex  and  intri- 
cate  is  the  nature  of  her  work — how  difficult  to  obtain 
the  most  far-reaching  results — must  be  partly  apparent  to 
any  one  who  has  to  do  with  children  and  to  him  who 
regards  the  child  as  something  more  than  a  machine.  I 
say  partly  apparent,  because  it  can  be  fully  so,  only  to  him 
who,  as  a  teacher,  has  actually  stood  in  a  room  full  of 
active  school  children  and  responsible  for  results.  "  As 
is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school "  is  a  truism  sometimes  for- 
gotten but  always  of  vast  importance.  Nothing  in  the 
way  of  costly  school  buildings,  approved  text-books  and 
expensive  apparatus,  can  take  the  place  of  skilled,  intelli- 
gent, refined  and  conscientious  teachers.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  that  one  teacher  is  of  far  more  value  than 
another.  Cases  are  not  hard  to  find  where  children  make 
double  the  progress  with  one  teacher  than  with  another. 
No  considerations  of  favoritism  or  party  politics  should 
weigh  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  best  teachers 
to  be  had,  should  be  the  standard.  Neither  should  schools, 
in  my  judgment,  be  taught  exclusively  by  home  or  local 
teachers.  Good  teachers  from  abroad  are  expensive  and 
can  command  here  or  elsewhere  higher  salaries  than  the 
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city,  I  presume,  can  always  aflFord  to  pay,  but  I  firmly 
believe  that  a  substantial  minority  should  be  taken  from 
abroad.  This  must  be  admitted  by  every  one  who  recog- 
nizes teaching  as  an  art,  and  by  him  who  demands  the  best 
result  of  public  school  teaching.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  no  city  can  furnish  teachers  of  the  highest  skill  in 
su£Bcient  numbers  to  supply  all  its  schools.  It  can  supply 
teachers,  but  not  of  the  kind  that  make  schools  of  the 
highest  type.  Moreover,  the  effect  on  a  corps  of  teachers 
is  narrowing  if  all  have  been  trained  by  the  same  methods 
and  brought  up  in  the  same  atmosphere.  A  few  teachers 
from  abroad  will  greatly  stimulate  the  entire  corps  in  any 
city  by  fresh  ideas,  new  methods  and  the  spirit  of  different 
localities.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  while  there  is  a  wide 
sentiment  here  in  favor  of  local  teachers,  no  objection  was 
raised  to  going  out  of  the  city  to  fill  a  few  important  posi- 
tions at  the  close  of  the  year.  It  is  doubtless  remembered 
that  teachers  from  abroad  spend  their  salaries  mainly  in 
New  Haven.  It  is  also  remembered,  doubtless,  that  some 
New  Haven  women  are  commanding,  as  teachers,  good 
salaries  in  other  cities. 

But  whether  teachers  are  from  abroad  or  from  the  city, 
I  believe  the  highest  and  best  work  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  lies  in  the  direction  of  raising  the  standard  of 
teachers  and  encouraging  them  by  all  means  in  his  power* 
in  the  successful  performance  of  their  important  duties. 
Teaching  is  so  difficult  an  art  that  not  every  young 
woman  or  young  man  who  has  scholarship  or  even 
industry  and  earnestness  can  succeed  in  it. 

I  am  glad  to  here  testify  that  the  great  body  of  teachers 
in  our  schools  are  faithful  to  duty,  ambitious  for  profes- 
sional improvement  and  desirous  to  do  the  best  kind  of 
work.  The  interest  taken  by  many  teachers  in  the  wel- 
fare of  their  pupils  outside  of  school  hours,  in  the  care 
of  health,  in  what  children  read  and  the  many  visits 
made  to  homes  of  poverty,  afford  many  instances  of  rare 
devotion  to  duty.  During  the  year  numerous  grade 
and  other  meetings  were  held  by  principals,  supervis- 
ors and  the  Superintendent.  Principals*  meetings  with 
the  Superintendent  were  held  monthly.  The  teachers 
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voluntarily  maintained  a  course  of  lectures  given  by 
prominent  educators.  Many  took  up  with  zeal  the 
University  Extension  lectures.  Several  of  the  High 
School  teachers  carried  on  University  graduate  work. 
About  one-third  of  the  teachers  took  up  the  optional  work 
in  drawing,  form-study  and  color  with  the  supervisor  of 
drawing.  A  large  number  were  members  of  the  class 
with  Mr.  Thomas  and  Miss  Sheridan  for  the  study  of 
English  authors  and  their  works.  A  beginning  was  made, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Board,  of  a  teachers*  library 
of  professional  books.  In  the  spring,  all  the  primary 
teachers  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  a  series  of  five 
talks  on  plant  life  given  by  Miss  Armes  of  Boston.  . 

UNIVERSITY  COURSES   FOR  TEACHERS. 

During  the  next  school  year  the  New  Haven  teachers 
are  to  have  a  great  opportunity  for  improvement  and 
study,  in  the  courses  which  Yale  University  will  offer  to 
the  teachers  of  the  State.  These  courses  are  to  be  given 
in  English,  mathematics,  science,  history  and  other 
studies,  on  Saturday  forenoons,  and  are  to  be  conducted 
by  leading  members  of  the  Faculty,  men  of  national  and 
even  international  reputation.  I  believe  New  Haven 
teachers  will  be  quick  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  study  at  their  homes,  while  they  can,  at  the 
same  time,  carry  on  their  regular  duties.  No  greater 
advantage  of  like  kind  will  be  given  to  teachers  in  any 
city.  Teachers  everywhere  are  alive,  as  never  before,  to 
the  need  of  wider  and  more  accurate  scholarship  and  cul- 
tivation. The  teacher  who  has  ceased  to  be  a  student  of 
something,  has  lost  in  part  his  power  as  a  teacher.  The 
effect  of  the  commendable  action  of  the  University  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  the  schools.  The 
Board  of  Education,  at  a  meeting  early  in  July,  passed  the 
following  resolution:  "Resolved — That  the  Board  appre- 
ciates the  action  of  Yale  University  in  offering  courses  of 
study  for  teachers  and  heartily  commends  the  same  to  the 
teachers  and  earnestly  hopes  that  many  may  be  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for  study." 
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VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS  OF  WORK. 

In  the  technical  departments  of  school  work,  first  let 
me  mention  English,  which  by  a  somewhat  arbitrary 
classification  is  divided  into  reading,  language,  grammar 
and  spelling.  During  the  year,  the  Board  appropriated 
one  thousand  dollars  for  supplementary  reading,  which 
was  distributed  in  sets  throughout  the  grades.  This  addi- 
tional reading  matter  has  been  selected  as  far  as  possible 
from  standard  literature  and  the  taste  for  good  books 
has  been  cultivated.  The  readiness  of  the  Board  to 
supply  this  material  has  been  appreciated  by  the  teachers. 
The  schools  are,  however,  only  fairly  supplied  with  read- 
ing matter  and  additions  sjiould  be  made  to  it  as  means 
may  warrant.  In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Board,  a  course  of  study  in  reading  containing  directions 
to  teachers  was  published  at  the  close  of  the  year  and 
will  be  of  service  at  the  beginning  of  the  schools  in  Sep- 
tember. 

In  some  cities  good  has  been  accomplished  by  bringing 
the  children  in  the  schools  into  intimate  relations  with  the 
public  library.  Through  the  courtesy  of  our  public 
library  authorities,  sets  of  fifty  books  each  were  placed  in 
the  Day  and  Woolsey  schools,  respectively,  for  use  of  the 
pupils  at  home,  outside  of  school  hours.  The  books  con- 
sisted principally  of  history,  biography,  travels  and  the 
best  fiction.  The  plan  contemplates  keeping  a  set  of 
books  at  a  school  only  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  and 
then  making  an* exchange  for  a  new  set.  The  books  are 
in  constant  circulation,  parents  read  them  as  well  as  chil- 
dren, the  studies  of  the  school  are  reinforced  and  the  lives 
of  the  children  are  made  happier  and  better.  The  Board 
of  Education  pays  simply  the  expense  of  transporting  the 
books.  It  is  hoped  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
library  trustees  will  permit  the  extension  of  the  system. 

In  language  and  grammar,  the  schools  need  a  revised 
course  of  study  similar  to  the  one  laid  out  in  reading, 
although  the  three  subjects  are  closely  allied.  This 
course  should  recognize  the  vital  connection  between 
language  and  nature  study,  and  some  attempt  will  be  made 
to  correlate  the  two  subjects.  It  is  hoped  it  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  teachers  early  in  the  fall  term. 
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An  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  spelling  with  greater 
spirit  in  order  to  produce  more  satisfactory  results.  A 
circular  of  instruction  and  suggestions  was  prepared  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  have  earn- 
estly endeavored  to  carry  the  ideas  into  practice.  It  is 
believed  the  spelling  exercise  should,  as  a  rule,  be  a  writ- 
ten one.  The  words  should  De  those  in  common  use  and 
the  spelling  period  one  of  animation  in  order  to  enliven 
what  is  otherwise  an  uninteresting  subject. 

In  numbers  and  arithmetic,  the  course  of  study  was 
revised  in  the  primary  grades.  By  a  resolution  of  the 
Board,  increasing  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  mental 
arithmetic ;  and  more  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  of 
measurements  in  the  lower  grades.  The  new  and  im- 
proved text-book  to  be  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  will  stimulate  interest  in  the  subject  It  is  believed 
the  aim  should  be  to  give  facility  in  the  manipulation  of 
small  numbers,  to  call  for  much  strictly  mental  work,  to 
furnish  thorough  drill  in  the  so-called  fundamental  pro- 
cesses in  the  lower  grades  by  means  of  objective  teach- 
ing, to  give  work  in  actual  measurements  leading  up  to 
simple  exercises  in  geometry  in  the  grammar  grades,  and 
finally  to  avoid  all  obsolete  cases. 

In  geography,  a  new  text-book  is  much  needed  and  the 
adoption  of  such  for  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades  will,  in  a 
measure,  meet  the  want.  The  schools  are  imperfectly 
supplied  with  maps,  globes  and  other  geographical  appa- 
ratus. 

In  United  States  history,  the  topical  method  has  been 
followed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  History 
should  be  taught  in  the  lower  grades  by  means  of  simple 
biographical  and  other  stories.  A  child  in  this  way  early 
becomes  interested  in  the  subject  and  a  taste  for  reading 
biography  and  history  is  formed.  It  is  my  recommenda- 
tion that  all  the  schools  be  furnished  with  sets  of  Ameri- 
can  history  stories,  to  be  used  in  the  lower  grades. 
Charts,  illustrative  of  the  growth  of  the  country,  and 
books  of  reference,  are  the  chief  needs  in  this  department. 

In  the  important  study  of  music,  the  work  has  been 
conducted  under  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  Benjamin 
Jepson,  whose  report  follows. 
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A  trial  of  vertical  penmanship  was  made  in  several 
primary  rooms  during  the  year.  The  results  were  so 
satisfactory  and  the  belief  in  the  merits  of  the  system 
such,  as  to  lead  the  Board  to  authorize  its  introduction 
into  all  the  lower  grades  of  the  schools,  the  coming  year. 
It  is  believed  the  results  will  show  the  wisdom  of  this 
action.  Vertical  penmanship  has  long  been  in  use  in 
European  schools  and  it  is  being  generally  adopted  in  this 
country.  It  is  thought  the  system  is  more  easily  acquired 
by  young  children,  is  more  legible  and  more  conducive  to 
the  health  of  the  pupils. 

The  painstaking  supervisor  of  penmanship,  Mr.  George 
Booth,  on  account  of  his  duties  at  the  High  School,  had, 
unfortunately,  little  time  to  give  to  the  subject.  His 
report  is  appended. 

In  drawing,  form  study  and  color,  work  of  a  high  order 
of  merit  has  continued.  These  studies  are  so  closely 
allied  to  the  every-day  life  of  the  child  and  are  of  such 
utilitarian  as  well  as  aesthetic  value,  and  differ  so  widely 
from  the  common  studies,  that  it  is  gratifying  to  have 
them  so  fully  recognized  as  a  part  of  school  training,  and 
under  competent  direction.  The  report  of  the  supervisor, 
Miss  Stella  Skinner,  follows. 

Instruction  in  sewing  has  continued  in  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  under  the  faithful  supervision  of  Miss 
Jennie  Messer,  whose  report  is  appended.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  its  practical  impor- 
tance,  give  it  a  deserved  place  in  our  course  of  study. 
While  the  girls  are  receiving  lessons  in  sewing,  it  would 
be  of  interest  and  benefit  to  the  boys  if  they  were  provided 
with  training  of  a  similar  or  of  a  manual  kind.  This  is  a 
problem  to  be  worked  out  in  the  near  future.  At  the 
Hallock  Street  school,  work  in  sloyd  or  manual  work  in 
paper  and  wood  has  been  carried  on  during  the  past  year, 
in  three  rooms,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Miss 
Mary  A.  Pinney.  The  results  were  most  gratifying.  The 
children  were  interested  in  the  work,  and  they  learned 
to  use  their  hands  with  accuracy,  precision  and  ease. 
Teachers  were  unanimous  in  their  testimony  as  to  its 
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good  eflfect  upon  the  care  taken  in  the  other  studies.  I 
believe  this  work  could  be  extended  with  great  profit  to 
the  children  in  the  lower  grades,  and  I  hope  to  see  this 
brought  about  in  the  near  future.  It  oflFers  a  part  solution 
of  the  vexed  question  of  how  shall  manual  training  be 
made  effective  in  the  lower  grades,  where  it  will  reach 
the  masses  of  the  children. 

Certain  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  have  continued  the 
work  in  manual  training  at  the  Boardman  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School  during  the  past  year,  as  often  as  the 
limited  time  at  that  school  permitted.  The  girls  were 
given  instruction  in  cooking,  and  the  boys  in  woodwork. 
Unfortunately,  only  about  twenty  lessons  could  be  given 
to  each  class  during  the  year.  A  good  deal  of  interest  was 
shown  in  the  work,  especially  in  that  of  cooking.  The 
lessons  were  profitable,  but  came  at  too  rare  intervals  to 
afford  the  highest  success.  I  believe,  after  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  work  in  other  cities,  that  it  would  be  well  to 
provide  facilities  for  instructing  all  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  seventh  grades  in  woodwork  and  cooking  by  means  of 
weekly  lessons.  The  Boardman  school  could  be  utilized 
for  some  of  this  work,  and  six  other  rooms  in  other  schools 
would  accommodate  the  other  pupils.  Pupils  could  go 
weekly  to  the  central  building  or  buildings  containing  the 
workshop  and  the  kitchen.  It  is  hoped  that  provision 
will  be  made  for  one  of  these  **  plants  "  in  the  remodelled 
Eaton  School. 

Cooking  and  woodwork  are  not  experiments  in  New 
Haven.  In  all  cities  where  this  kind  of  instruction  is 
given,  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  and  school 
authorities  are  extending  it.  It  has  a  high  practical  value, 
for  it  teaches  economy,  neatness  and  order,  and  the  edu- 
cational value  of  this  kind  of  training  is  admitted. 

New  Haven  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  country  to 
recognize  and  make  the  kindergarten  a  feature  of  its  pub- 
lic school  system.  During  the  year  kindergarten  instruc- 
tion was  given  in  eight  schools.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  year  two  additional  kindergartens  will  be  opened 
at  the  Strong  and  Zunder  Schools. 
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HILLHOUSE  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  attendance  at  the  Hillhouse  High  School  has  been 
larger  than  ever  before,  filling  every  available  place  in  the 
building.  In  the  near  future,  the  number  of  pupils  enti- 
tied  to  admission  to  the  school  will  reach  such  propor- 
tions as  to  make  additional  accommodations  a  necessity. 
I  need  not  state  that  the  present  school  building  is  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  city.  Pupils  are  crowded  into 
inconvenient  class  rooms,  and  the  building  lacks  many 
of  those  facilities  for  school  work  which  are  to  be  found 
in  an  increasing  number  of  high  schools  in  cities  the 
size  of  New  Haven.  The  efficiency  of  the  teachers  is 
necessarily  somewhat  retarded  by  such  a  congested  con- 
dition of  affairs.  In  view  of  the  prevailing  business 
depression,  I  have  not  deemed  it  wise  to  urge  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  a  new  high  school,  preferring  to  call 
attention  to  facts,  and  trusting  that  the  people  of  the  city 
will  see  their  way,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  to  furnish 
better  and  adequate  accommodations  for  this  important 
branch  of  public  school  instruction. 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  during  the  year  along 
the  same  lines  as  formerly,  details  of  which  are  given  in 
Principal  Thomas*  accompanying  report.  I  believe  the 
school  is  doing  good  work  in  its  various  departments. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  a  class  of  i66  was  graduated. 
The  annual  address,  the  first  of  the  kind,  before  the  grad- 
uating class  was  given  by  Rev.  Henry  van  Dyke,  of 
New  York,  on  "  Democracy  and  Culture." 

BOARDMAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  attendance  at  the  Boardman  School  was  less  than 
in  the  preceding  year,  but  this  was  due,  in  part,  to  the 
higher  standard  of  admission.  The  grade  of  work  done 
has  been  excellent  and  the  pupils  in  the  main  interested 
in  it.  So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of  late  about 
the  theory  of  manual  training  and  its  place  in  school 
work,  that  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  again  state 
it;  but  in   view  of   the   natural  misunderstanding  exist- 
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ing  in  some  quarters  relative  to  this  training,  and  its 
aims  and  methods,  a  few  words  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  A  manual  training  school  is  not  a  trade  school, 
it  does  not  aim  to  make  blacksmiths,  carpenters  and 
dressmakers.  It  is  hoped  that  by  the  manual  work 
certain  boys  and  girls  may  discover  their  liking  for 
these  occupations  and  follow  them ;  but  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is  to  educate  and  train  the  boy 
and  girl  by  means  of  the  development  of  all  their 
powers — to  cultivate  the  mind  by  means  of  training  both 
the  eye  and  the  hand.  Children  need  as  a  preparation 
for  any  walk  in  life  training  to  habits  of  accuracy,  obser- 
vation, precision,  good  judgment  and  tenacity.  Man- 
ual work  under  competent,  educated  and  skilled  teachers 
furnishes  this  training  and  this  drill.  Systematic  work  in 
wood  and  iron,  in  cooking,  drawing  and  dressmaking  cul- 
tivates power  and  self-reliance.  Such  exercises  also  put 
the  boy  and  girl  in  touch  with  the  world  about  them. 
Manual  training  opens  their  eyes  to  carefully  observe 
things,  as  knowledge  obtained  only  from  books  may  not. 
At  the  same  time,  the  academic  work  or  the  training 
which  comes  from  books  is  by  no  means  neglected.  Each 
pupil  has  three  recitations  a  day  in  the  ordinary  studies 
of  a  high  school  course.  A  valuable  feature  of  the  work 
at  the  Boardman  School  is  the  systematic  attention  paid 
to  both  free  hand  and  mechanical  drawing. 

The  school  is  a  departure  in  public  school  work. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  because  of  the  academic 
traditions  of  this  university  center,  it  will  take  the  school 
longer  to  become  as  popular  as  it  would  in  a  purely  com- 
mercial city  The  expense  of  the  school  is  necessarily 
large,  but  as  the  numbers  increase,  as  I  believe  will  be  the 
case,  the  expense  per  capita  will  be  less.  It  should  be 
remembered  too,  that  the  school  has  given  instruction  to 
nearly  four  hundred  children  from  the  grammar  schools 
in  woodwork  and  cooking.  It  has  also  furnished  instruc- 
tion in  sewing  to  classes  of  girls  from  the  Hillhouse  High 
School.  The  attendance  this  coming  year  will  be  sub- 
stantially increased.    The  school  has  just  completed  its 
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second  year.  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce  an  adverse 
judgment  upon  it.  I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  we  have  such  a  school  in  our  midst.  It  will 
become  a  power  for  great  good  to  hundreds  of  young 
people  in  our  city.  Schools  of  a  similar  nature  are 
springing  up  all  over  the  country,  in  the  more  progres- 
sive cities,  and  the  manual  training  idea  has  become  appar- 
ently fixed.  The  school  will  offer,  another  year,  two 
courses  of  four  years  each,  one  of  which  will  offer  prepa- 
ration for  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  During  June 
an  exhibit  of  manual  training  work  was  given  which 
attracted  much  attention  and  elicited  praise  from  those 
who  saw  it. 

The   report  of  the  principal,    Mr.   T.   W.   Mather,  is 
appended. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

I  believe  the  prevailing  method  of  admitting  pupils  to 
the  high  schools  by  a  formal  and  stated  examination, 
designed  to  test  their  knowledge  in  certain  studies,  might 
with  advantage  give  way  to  a  more  rational  method. 
The  true  test  of  a  pupil's  fitness  for  high  school  work,  in 
the  main,  is  his  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  high  schools, 
and  the  persons  who  are  the  best  judges  of  that  question, 
are  the  principals  and  teachers  who  have  had  the  pupils 
in  charge  and  who  know  their  power  and  ability  best. 
These  persons  should,  in  my  judgment,  recommend  those 
who  are  fitted  for  the  high  schools  and  should  be  held 
responsible  for  such  recommendation.  If  any  parent 
should  feel  aggrieved  because  his  child  was  not  recom- 
mended, such  child  should  have  a  stated  examination,  and 
pupils  from  private  schools  would  be  admitted  by  the 
system  of  examinations. 

The  objection  to  the  present  system  is  that  it  narrows 
the  aims  of  the  teachers  in  the  grade  below  the  high 
schools,  by  concentrating,  in  part,  their  attention  upon 
storing  the  minds  of  the  children  with  a  few  facts  in  a  few 
subjects.  Breadth  of  view  and  development  of  character 
will  hardly  characterize  the  instruction  in  this  grade  if 
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the  teacher's  work  is  to  be  judged,  in  part,  by  the  num- 
ber who  successfully  pass  the  examination.     Teachers 
in  this  grade  are  fully  capable  of  doing  work  of  a  high 
order  if  they  are  not  compelled  to  spend  a  considerable 
part  of  their  time  in    "  pouring "  information   into    the 
minds  of  the  children.     Such  a  process  cannot  be  called 
an  educational  process  or  one  calculated  to  develop  all 
the  powers  of  the  child.     There  can  be  little  real  growth 
and  advancement  in  the  teaching  process  while  the  present 
system  continues.     Moreover,  it  is  unfair  to  children,  inas- 
much as  some  of  them,  by  reason  of  the  nervous  strain  of 
the  examination  and  the  attending  exciting  circumstances, 
cannot  do  themselves  justice,  and  there  is  an  element  of 
chance  in  the  matter,  which  cannot  be  successfully  elimi- 
nated, be  the  questions  ever  so  fair.     A  failure  to  reach  a 
certain  percent,  may  change  the  whole -current  of  the 
child's  life.     The  present  system  makes  no  account  of  dif- 
ference in  pupils.     One  child  may  be  more  industrious 
than  another,  more  conscientious,  more  painstaking  in  his 
studies,  more  regular  and  punctual  in  his  attendance  than 
another,  but  the  latter,  by  an  inherited  brightness  or  by  a 
spurt  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  by  means  of  the  storing 
process,  may  pass  the   examination   in   which   his   more 
deserving   schoolmate    may  fail.      It  may  be  said   that 
recommendations  simply  by  the  teachers  would  lower  the 
standard  of  admission  and  crowd  the  school.     I  would  not 
look  for  such  a  result.     In  my  judgment,  the  number  of 
children  entering  the  school  this  coming  fall,  will  be  about 
the  same  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  method  1 
have  briefly  outlined  prevailed.     Principals  were  asked 
early  in  the  spring  to  report  the  number  of  pupils  in  their 
respective  schools,  who  would  probably  be  ready  for  high 
school  work  in  September,  and  the  estimates  did  not  vary 
five  per  cent,  from  the  number  who  actually  entered  the 
school  upon  examination. 
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NIGHT  SCHOOLS. 

The  regular  session  of  the  night  schools  opened  October 
8th,  and  closed  March  loth,  making  a  session  of  one  hun- 
dred nights.  Night  school  work  presents  many  prob- 
lems, chief  among  which  is  how  to  secure  regular 
attendance.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  teachers 
in  night  schools  be  teachers  of  skill  and  experience. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing force  affects  not  only  the  instruction  but  also 
largely  determines  the  attendance.  Every  moment  of 
the  short  time  available  should  be  used  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  a  teacher  without  efficiency  wastes  the 
energy  of  the  pupils,  kills  whatever  ambition  they  may 
have  and  the  public  money  is  squandered.  I  believe  the 
work  in  the  night  schools  in  general  was  well  done,  but  I 
hope  to  see  more  satisfactory  results  in  the  future.  The 
report  of  the  Principal  of  the  Hillhouse  night  school  fol- 
lows. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Two  of  these  schools  have  been  maintained  during  the 
year,  one  at  the  Whiting  Street  School  and  one  at  the 
Fair  Street  School.  As  pointed  out  in  my  predecessor's 
report,  not  all  the  children  attending  these  schools  are  to 
be  classed  as  truants  and  incorrigibles.  Many  children 
attend  these  schools  because  of  enforced  tardiness  or 
absence  caused  by  the  necessity  of  selling  papers  or 
otherwise  contributing  to  the  support  of  their  homes, 
thus  being  unable  to  attend  school  regularly.  I  would 
like  to  see  at  the  central  school  of  each  sub-district  a  room 
set  apart  for  children  who,  for  any  reason,  cannot  be 
classified  with  the  regular  grades ;  but  our  present  accom- 
modations will  not  permit  such  facilities  in  more  than  one 
or  two  districts.  Sometimes  a  pupil  is  deficient  in  only 
one  study  and  needs  much  personal  attention  which  such 
a  room  could  offer.  It  also  often  occurs  that  a  pupil, 
from  sickness,  is  absent  a  great  deal  and  falls  behind  his 
class.  It  would  be  for  his  advantage  to  be  enrolled  in 
such  a  room,  and  other  pupils  for  special  reasons  might 
be  transferred  to  such  rooms. 
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Mr.  James  Sullivan,  the  truant  officer,  has  performed 
his  duties  with  faithfulness  and  discretion.  His  report 
is  appended. 


NATURE  STUDY  AND  ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE. 

Teaching  children  to  observe  and  study  the  animal  and 
plant  life  about  them,  to  put  them  in  touch  with  the  sim- 
plest, elementary  principles  of  physics  and  other  natural 
phenomena,  is  a  recent  departure  in  school  work  which  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  pupils,  and  I  believe  of  decided 
and  lasting  benefit  to  them.  Formerly,  high  schools  alone 
have  done  the  science  work,  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  not  all  children  reach  the  high  school.  It  is 
highly  important  that  children  should  somewhere  and 
somehow,  in  the  elementary  schools,  have  their  eyes  opened 
to  the  jvorld  about  them,  to  the  wonders  and  interesting 
things  of  their  own  surroundings.  It  gives  a  child  re- 
sources in  life  and  is  a  source  of  pleasure,  entertainment 
and  profit  all  the  days  of  his  life.  The  distinguished 
English  educator,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  once  wrote  to 
his  sister,  relative  to  the  education  of  her  daughter,  "  If 
it  is  perception  you  want  to  cultivate,  you  had  better 
take  some  science —  *******  the"  verification  of 
the  laws  of  grammar  is  certainly  a  far  less  fruitful  stimu- 
lus to  one's  powers  of  observation  and  comparison  than 
the  verification  of  the  laws  of  a  science  like  botany  in 
examples  furnished  by  the  world  of  nature  before  one's 
eyes." 

To  be  sure,  this  work  must  all  be  done  in  a  simple  way  ; 
but  enough  can  be  done,  as  experience  has  amply  demon- 
strated,  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  child  and  to  give 
him  an  open-mindedness  toward  the  world.  To  teach  a 
child  the  salient  features  of  the  geography  of  Africa  is 
important.  It  is  also  important  to  give  him  some  idea  of 
the  geography  of  the  fields  and  woods  near  his  home  and 
in  sight  of  which  he  may  live  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

Our  teachers  have  attempted  to  do  this  work  and  in 
some  schools  it  has  been  successfully  carried  on,  but  in 
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the  main  it  has  been  of  necessity  of  a  somewhat  desul- 
tory character  and  in  some  schools  very  little  has  been 
accomplished.  Believing  it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the 
schools  to  have  a  teacher  employed  to  take  charge  of 
this  work,  especially  in  the  primary  schools,  the  Board 
elected  Miss  E.  E.  Carlisle,  of  Norwich,  to  this  important 
position. 

CIVICS. 

Instruction  in  civics,  or  the  elements  of  good  citizen- 
ship, is  one  of  the  subjects  which  must  early  demand 
increased  attention  in  our  schools.  Every  good  school, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  foregoing,  in  its  discipline  and  gen- 
eral instruction,  teaches  indirectly,  but  forcefully,  good 
citizenship.  But  more  should  be  done  in  the  way  of  bring- 
ing children  up  to  a  civic  pride ;  in  teaching  them  the 
importance  of  an  interest  in  their  city,  when  they  become 
men  and  women;  in  teaching  that  cleanliness,  neatness 
of  person,  honesty,  pure  and  chaste  speech  and  temper- 
ance have  to  do  with  good  citizenship.  Children  may  be 
impressed  with  what  they  can  do  themselves  for  clean 
streets.  They  should  be  stimulated  by  all  possible  means 
to  take  pride  in  their  city,  as  well  as  in  their  state  and 
country,  and  they  should  be  led  to  see  that  this  pride 
may  require  self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  on  their  part. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  this  instruction  can  be  service- 
ably  given,  but  I  suppose  all  will  admit  its  importance 
when  cities  are  growing  so  rapidly  and  the  problem  of 
municipal  government  has  become  so  serious.  The  ob- 
servation of  the  series  of  Flag  Days  has  continued,  and 
the  schools  generally  observed  Washington's  Birthday  by 
exercises  commemorative  of  his  patriotism,  statesman- 
ship and  distinguished  public  services. 

It  is  being  widely  felt  that  systematic  instruction  in 
physical  training  should  be  given  to  pupils  in  the  public 
schools.  This  is  a  subject  which  will  deserve  our  consid- 
eration at  a  later  period. 
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I  wish  to  add  my  appreciation  of  the  hearty  and  unani- 
mous support  given  me  by  all  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  policy  of  giving  the  Superintendent 
large  powers  and  holding  him,  after  a  reasonable  time, 
responsible  for  results,  is  one  which  I  believe  should 
govern  the  administration  of  the  schools  in  this  and 
in  other  cities  of  similar  size,  and  1  trust  the  senti- 
ment of  the  New  Haven  public  endorses  this  policy. 
Whatever  of  success  has  attended  the  first  year  of  my 
administration  of  the  important  work  committed  to  my 
care,  is  largely  due  to  the  support  received  at  your  hands 
and  to  that  received  from  the  principals,  supervisors, 
teachers,  officials  of  the  Board  and  from  the  public  at 
large.  My  thanks  are  formally  but  cordially  extended  to 
you  and  to  them. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  N.  Kendall, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS, 
SUPERVISORS,  ETC. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF   HILLHOUSE   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Hill- 
house  High  SchooL 

For  the  past  four  years  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
unfitness  and  inadequacy  of  the  present  High  School  building 
for  the  work  imposed  upon  it.  These  have  now  become  so 
generally  recognized  that  I  shall  content  myself  this  year  with 
dwelling,  a  little  more  at  length  than  usual,  upon  that  partic- 
ular part  of  the  evil  of  the  over-crowded  condition  of  the  High 
School  which  is  entirely  ignored  by  the  self-constituted  critic, 
easily  escapes  the  notice  of  the  friendly  outside  observer,  and 
is  completely  known  only  by  those  in  the  work  who  desire 
and  are  striving  earnestly  for  the  best  results. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  as  many  pupils  can  be  cared 
for  in  a  school  building  as  can  be  seated  in  it,  and  that  all  that 
needs  to  be  done  by  the  properly  constituted  authorities  is  to 
provide  seating  room.  This  assumption  is  not  far  from  the 
truth  if  the  building  is  suitably  arranged  for  the  work  which 
is  expected  to  be  done  in  it,  and  if  the  room  not  intended  for 
seating  purposes  in  the  original  plan  of  the  building  is  not 
encroached  upon.  In  our  High  School  building  the  first  con- 
dition was  never  fulfilled  and  the  second  has  been  violated 
since  1887. 

In  schools  in  which  the  teaching  is  by  subjects  and  not  by 
rooms — as  in  all  secondary  schools — the  question  of  recitation 
rooms  and  of  moving  the  pupils  to  them  becomes,  in  the 
general  administration,  work  and  discipline  of  the  school, 
more  important  than  that  of  seating,  for  in  it  are  involved  good 
order  in  passing,  economy  of  time  and  a  suitable  room  for  the 
teacher.  Excepting  the  laboratories,  it  is  within  the  truth  to 
say  that  there  is  not  one  really  good  recitation  room  in  our 
building.  But  not  only  are  the  recitation  rooms  unsuitable  in 
kind  but  also  inconvenient  in  location  and  insufficient  in  num- 
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ber.  Thus  the  difficulties  of  doing  the  work  and  of  passings 
the  pupils  are  greatly  increased,  and  we  are  compelled,  having 
an  insufficient  number  of  teachers,  to  enlarge  and  over-crowd 
the  recitation  divisions,  overwork  the  teachers  and  hear  reci- 
tations in  session  rooms  with  another  division  present  to  be 
looked  after  at  the  same  time. 

This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  case  on  the  teacher's  side,  i.  e. 
that  he  is  constantly  hindered  and  hampered  in  the  effort  to  do 
his  best  work  and  secure  the  best  results.  It  is  clearly  his 
right  to  ask  that,  when  judgment  is  passed  upon  his  work,  the 
conditions  to  which  he  is  subjected  be  taken  into  account. 

The  total  enrollment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  756, 
and  for  the  whole  year  766.  The  highest  number  of  seats  in 
the  building — obtained  by  crowding  a  desk  into  every  avail- 
able place — was  746.  There  was,  therefore,  an  actual  over- 
crowding of  the  seating  capacity  this  year.  The  inconve- 
nience arising  from  this  continued  through  the  fall  term.  The 
behavior  of  the  school  under  all  these  inconveniences  has 
been  admirable  in  every  way,  and  generally  the  pupils  have 
shown  such  a  disposition  to  be  helpful  in  securing  the  best 
results  in  discipline  and  work  as  can  be  highly  commended. 

The  work  done  has  been  excellent,  so  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  records  of  the  year.  In  a  class  of  twelve  sent  to 
college  one  year  ago  seven  made  first  division  before  the  end 
of  the  year  and  three  prizes  were  taken.  Of  the  twelve  young 
ladies  sent  to  college  at  the  same  time  only  one  has  done 
unsatisfactory  work,  and  she  was  a  pupil  who  had  been  in  the 
school  but  one  year.  The  highest  place — both  in  scholarship 
and  teaching  quality — at  the  Normal  School  this  year  was 
obtained  by  a  Hillhouse  graduate  from  the  English  course. 
The  demand  for  the  graduates  of  the  Commercial  Department 
has  not  been  able  to  be  met.  The  record  of  the  classes  sent 
up  this  year  is  more  than  usually  good.  Of  thirteen  who  pre- 
sented themselves  for  examination  at  the  College  no  one  was 
rejected,  and  of  eighteen  at  Sheffield  Scientific  School  only 
three  failed  to  pass.  Fifteen  young  ladies  were  sent  to  the 
colleges  ;  to  Smith  eight,  Wellesley  two,  Holyoke  two,  Vassar 
one,  and  Bryn  Mawr  two.  A  prize  of  three  hundred  dollars 
for  the  best  entrance  examination  was  given  to  one  of  the 
young  ladies  sent  to  Bryn  Mawr.  Of  the  pupils  in  the 
English  course  it  is  difficult  to  give  statistics,  but  in  general 
their  record — both  in  work  done  in  the  Normal  School  and  in 
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teaching — is  second  to  none.  In  regard  to  the  record  of  those 
sent  to  Yale,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  we  send  up  the 
whole  class  and  not  a  picked  number  ;  for  though  we  give  a 
conditioned  recommendation  for  the  preservation  of  our  self- 
respect,  the  College  assumes  the  entire  responsibility  of  letting 
poor  material  get  through  the  examination  sieve. 

In  the  record  of  the  year  it  is  proper  to  put  the  prizes  offered 
by  one  of  the  Editorial  Boards  of  the  school  for  the  best 
essays,  poems  and  stories,  and  the  best  examination  in  Ger- 
man, French  and  Mathematics.  That  the  thought  of  these 
prizes  originated  with  the  pupils  themselves  is  complimentary 
to  the  feeling  in  the  school  towards  good  scholarship  and 
good  literary  work  ;  and  that  there  were  more  than  fifty  com- 
petitors for  these  prizes  shows  commendable  interest.  The 
praise  given  to  the  best  of  the  papers  by  those  Professors  of 
the  College  who  were  so  kind  as  to  look  over  them  and  make 
the  final  decision,  is  a  just  cause  for  pride  in  the  work  of 
which  these  papers  were  the  outcome. 

It  is  only  a  truism  to  say  that  the  good  work  of  a  school  is 
in  every  way  aided  if  the  teachers  themselves  make  use  of  all 
the  opportunities  within  their  reach  to  pursue  liberal  study 
either  in  their  own  field  or  in  some  adjoining  one.  For  three 
years  past  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  our  school  have  been 
studying  at  the  College  either  in  formal  graduate  work  or 
under  the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  Faculty.  No  one 
but  a  teacher  knows  the  amount  of  self-denial  and  persistence 
needed  to  pursue  outside  study  after  the  wearing  work  of  the 
school  room.  Special  praise  is  therefore  due  to  those  teachers 
who  have  kept  on  with  such  work,  especially  when  we 
remember  that  the  expense  of  it  had  to  be  taken  from  salaries 
none  too  liberal  at  the  best.  Many,  I  know,  expect  to  con- 
tinue the  line  of  work  they  have  been  pursuing  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  all  others 
will  avail  themselves  of  one  of  the  courses  which  the  College 
Faculty  and  yourself  have  arranged  for  the  teachers  of  the 
city.  I  see  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  next  Report  will  not 
include  every  teacher  of  our  corps  among  the  number  of  those 
pursuing  liberal  study. 

It  is  well  known  to  you  that  the  principal  and  two  of  the 

teachers  of  the  High   School   have  for  the  past  two  years 

offered,  free  of  charge,  courses  in  English  Literature  to  any 

who  cared  to  avail  themselves  of  them.     These  courses  have 
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been  well  attended  and  good  work  has  been  done.  Miss 
Sheridan  desires  it  to  be  said  that  she  will  not  offer  any  course 
this  year.  The  principal,  after  considerable  indecision,  has 
concluded  to  offer  a  leisurely  course  upon  Lowell,  meetings  to 
be  held  every  two  weeks,  provided  the  desire  manifested  at 
the  first  meeting,  Thursday  afternoon  at  4.30,  October  ist, 
warrants  the  course.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
Lowell  as  the  type  of  the  highest  and  best  American  citizen- 
ship.   The  course  will  be  open  to  any  who  care  to  take  it. 

Two  years  ago,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  and 
teachers,  the  time  of  the  graduation  exercises  was  fixed  for  the 
latter  part  of  June  instead  of  April,  as  had  been  the  custom 
for  many  years.  This  change  has  proved  good  in  every  way. 
One  year  ago  we  believed  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  change 
in  the  character  of  the  graduation  exercises,  and  so  recom- 
mended to  the  Board.  The  change  then  recommended  went 
into  effect  this  year  and  gave  general  satisfaction.  To  the 
teachers  and  pupils  this  change  is  an  inexpressible  relief,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  more  and  more  welcome  to 
the  public.  Under  the  careful,  sympathetic  and  watchful 
supervision  of  the  Faculty,  the  graduation  exercises  and  all 
their  accompaniments  have  been  changed  from  forms  sanc- 
tioned by  long  custom  to  those  more  in  accord  with  modern 
thinking,  and  these  changes  have  been  brought  about  with 
very  little  friction. 

There  is,  however,  still  one  custom  to  which  our  attention 
has  been  asked  and  upon  which  it  seems  to  me  something 
ought  to  be  said.  Until  1892  the  Promenade  was  under  the 
nominal  care  of  the  Board.  They  furnished  the  hall  and  put 
the  affair  under  the  charge  of  the  Principal,  who  usually 
detailed  one  of  the  teachers  to  look  after  it  in  person.  In 
1892  the  school  hall  was  cut  up  into  session  rooms,  and  the 
classes  since  that  time  have  been  compelled  to  seek  other 
places  for  their  Promenade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  since 
the  Board  gave  up  the  control  of  the  Promenade,  abuses  have 
come  into  it  that  have  provoked  some  just  and  a  great  deal  of 
unjust  criticism.  The  young  people,  thrown  upon  themselves, 
have  not  always  been  able  to  resist  the  temptation  to  copy  the 
example  of  their  elders  and  to  make  their  Promenade  more 
ostentatious  than  their  means  would  warrant,  forgetting  for 
the  moment  that  they  had  not  the  unobstructed  command  of 
their  elders'  resources.     This  has  led  to  some  extravagance  of 
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expense  in  dress  and  other  thing^s,  which  has  been  a  real  bur- 
den upon  some  not  well  able  to  bear  it  Of  course  it  can  be 
said  that  no  one  is  compelled  to  take  part  in  the  Promenade, 
seeing  it  is  always  a  voluntary  affair,  as  indeed  are  all  the  class 
exercises ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  indirect  pres- 
sure, especially  in  social  matters,  is  often  greater  than  even 
older  persons  are  able  to  withstand.  There  seems,  therefore, 
to  be  here  a  real  case  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and  I 
recommend  that  they  assume  once  more  the  nominal  control 
of  the  Promenade,  provide  a  hall  for  it,  change  the  time  of  it 
to  the  latter  part  of  June  and  give  the  Faculty  discretionary 
power  over  it.  This  is  substantially  the  same  recommenda- 
tion that  we  made  to  the  Board  two  years  ago,  and  I  repeat  it» 
believing  that  the  adoption  of  it  will  remove  all  just  cause  for 
criticism  and  complaint  against  the  Promenade  and  leave  to 
the  young  people  of  the  High  School  one  of  their  most  pleas- 
urable social  events.  The  course  recommended  here  is  that  in 
vogue  in- all  the  large  high  schools  of  New  England. 

The  present  system  of  annual  examinations  has  for  a  long 
time  been  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and  two  years  ago  we 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  excuse  entirely  from  it  those  who  had 
maintained  a  record  for  the  year  not  below  B.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  see  both  the  value  and  necessity  of  test  examina- 
tions, especially  where  the  divisions  are  so  large  that  individual 
work  in  daily  recitation  is  almost  impossible.  The  pupil 
needs  them,  (i)  to  be  made  sensible  of  his  own  deficiencies, 
(2)  to  learn  how  to  express  himself  clearly  and  concisely,  (3) 
to  concentrate  his  thoughts  upon  single  points,  (4)  to  realize 
his  strength  and  thereby  to  grow  in  independence  of  thought 
and  expression.  The  teacher  needs  them,  (i)  to  gain  such 
knowledge  of  his  pupils'  needs  and  weaknesses  as  cannot  be 
obtained  in  daily  work  however  good,  (2)  as  an  additional  test 
of  the  pupil's  fidelity,  and  (3)  chiefly  to  find  out  the  weak  places 
in  his  own  instruction  and  methods  of  work. 

No  one  pretends  that  an  annual  examination  gives  to  either 
teacher  or  pupil  any  knowledge  additional  to  that  already 
gained  by  tests,  as  to  the  status  of  the  pupil  in  respect  to  his 
fidelity  in  work  or  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  exam- 
ination. It  professes  to  be  and  is  a  device  by  which  unfaith- 
ful pupils  may,  by  a  sudden  exercise  of  energy,  gather 
together  sufficient  information  about  a  subject  to  enable  them 
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to  answer  that  part  of  a  set  paper  which  will  entitle  them  to 
the  certificate  of  their  teachers,  and  a  device  by  which  unfaith- 
ful or  weak  teachers  are  able  to  cover  up  their  deficiencies 
and  pass  their  pupils  on.  I  am  aware  that  some  believe  an 
annual  examination  to  have  considerable  educational  value,  in 
that  it  gives  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  gather  together  at  one 
time  his  entire  knowledge  of  a  subject  and  select  from  it  what 
he  desires  to  use.  I  do  not  share  in  this  view,  but  am  willing 
to  concede  something  to  it  in  the  recommendation  I  now  make 
in  consideration  of  what  has  been  said  above.  I  recommend 
that,  (i)  annual  examinations  be  entirely  done  away  with  in 
the  High  School ;  (2)  term  examinations  and  examinations  at 
the  completion  of  a  subject  be  held  ;  (3)  all  examinations  to  be 
given  during  regular  recitation  periods  ;  (if  one  period  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  examination,  it  may  be  continued  on  some 
subsequent  day ;)  (4)  a  term  examination  shall  be  equivalent 
to  a  month's  recitation  work. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  your  attention  ought  to  be 
called  to  the  working  of  the  free  text-book  system  in  the  High 
School.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  for  six  years,  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  for  a  fair  trial.  The  adoption  of  it  for  the 
High  School  was  on  the  general  pleas  that  the  cost  of  books 
for  many  parents  was  so  serious  a  burden  that  they  were 
thereby  deterred  from  sending  their  children  to  the  High . 
School,  and  that  there  was  some  saving  of  time  to  the  school 
from  always  having  the  required  books  on  hand  when  they 
were  needed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  some  force  in 
the  first  of  these  pleas  but  not  in  the  second,  which  may  be 
dismissed  without  further  notice.  The  cost  of  the  text-books 
to  a  student  in  the  Classical  course,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
expensive,  for  the  whole  four  years  is  a  little  less  than  forty 
dollars,  but  let  us  say  ten  dollars  a  year  average.  Considering 
new  editions  of  the  same  book,  the  books  of  a  school  would 
probably  change  throughout  in  ten  or  twelve  years,  so  that 
three  or  four  members  of  a  family  could  use  almost  the  same 
set  of  books  ;  at  least  the  cost  could  be  reduced  to  about  five 
dollars  a  year  per  pupil.  Besides  this,  many  students  would 
be  found  willing  to  part  with  books  after  they  were  done  with 
them,  and  here  again  the  first  cost  would  be  much  reduced. 
With  ten  dollars  a  year  per  pupil  as  the  maximum,  it  would  be 
hard  to  persuade  one  that  many  parents  whose  children  would 
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attend  the  High  School  at  all  would  be  deterred  by  the 
cost  of  the  necessary  text-books.  If  there  were  any  such,  a 
loan  library  could  be  maintained  for  them  by  the  District) 
as  was  done  before  the  present  system  went  into  effect. 

When  the  school  opens  in  September  we  shall  have  about 
twenty-five  thousand  text-books  upon  our  shelves,  represent- 
ing to  the  District — counting  the  books  that  have  been  ex- 
changed in  the  six  years — a  first  cost  of  not  far  from  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  annual  cost  of  replacing  worn-out 
books  and  rebinding  tattered  ones  is  about  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  time  spent  in  distributing  the  books,  charging 
them,  collecting  them,  checking  them  off,  etc.,  is  not  far  from 
a  week  of  school  time  each  year,  besides  many  hours  out  of 
school,  all  of  which  subtracts  just  so  much  from  the  teacher's 
eflBcient  service  to  the  District.  To  the  teacher,  the  care  of  so 
many  books  and  the  soiled  condition  of  them  are  an  intolera- 
ble burden  and  an  ever-present  abomination.  On  the  part  of 
the  pupil  several  charges  are  to  be  made  against  it.  (i)  It 
leaves  him  without  the  possession  of  books  to  which  he  often 
wishes  to  refer,  many  of  which  are  master-pieces  to  be  made 
one's  companions  for  life.  (2)  Instead  of  training  him  into 
habits  of  greater  care  for  property  not  his  own  and  into  respect 
for  books,  it  has  an  effect  exactly  opposite.  (3)  By  making 
his  High  School  education  without  apparent  personal  cost,  it 
renders  him  much  less  sensitive  to  the  value  of  it.  (4)  It  aids 
him  toward  the  belief  that  what  the  public  provides  does  not 
cost  any  one  anything,  and  toward  that  other  pernicious  be- 
lief, that  whatever  he  gets  from  the  public  is  his  right.  (5)  It 
helps  to  break  down  his  self-reliance  and  to  blunt  his  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  matter  of  receiving  help. 

I  believe  the  system  to  be  expensive  to  the  District,  burden- 
some to  the  teachers,  pernicious  in  its  effects  upon  the  pupil, 
and  that  it,  therefore,  ought  to  be  abolished. 

Following  this  report  will  be  found  the  Schedule  of  Studies 
for  the  coming  year,  a  statement  of  the  work  actually  done 
the  past  year,  the  plan  for  the  English  and  for  the  French  and 
German.     All  are  self-explanatory. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  make  acknowledgment  of  the  con- 
fidence shown  in  the  management  of  the  High  School  by  your- 
self and  the  Board,  and  to  assure  you  that  my  best  effort  will 
be  made  to  show  you  that  it  has  not  been  misplaced. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Isaac  Thomas,  Principal, 


HILLHOUSE    HIGH    SCHOOL. 
Schedule  of  Studies  for  the  Year  1896-^7. 


FIRST  YEAR  CLASS. 


ClassUalf  Scientific  and  English, 

Latin 6 

Algebra 5 

English 4 

Roman  and  Greek  History 4 


Commercial, 

Algebra 5 

English 5 

German 4 

Commercial  work - 6 


Classical, 

Plane  Geometry 5 

Latin 5 

Greek  or  German 5 

English 4 


SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 
Scientific  and  English, 

Plane  Geometry 5 

Latin 5 

Botany  and  ZoOlogy 5 

English 4 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Commercial, 

English 5 

German 4 

Chemistry 5 

Commercial  work 6 


Classical, 

Latin 5 

Greek  or  German ----  4 

German  or  French 4 

English — One  half  year 5 

Algebra  and  Geometry — One  half  year...  5 

English, 

Latin  or  German  or  French 4 

Physics 5 

General  History 5 

English — One  half  year 5 

Geometry  and  Trigo*try — One  half  year..  5 


Scientific, 

Latin 5 

German  or  French 4 

Geometry  and  Algebra s 

English 5 


Commercial, 

English 5 

German 4 

Stenography 5 

Typewriting 10 

General  Commercial  work i 


Classical, 

Latin 5 

Greek  or  German 4 

English 4 

German  or  French 4 

Reviews 2 


SENIOR  CLASS. 
Scientific. 

French  or  German 4 

English 5 

Plane  Trig.,  Field  work  and 

Review 5 

Botany 2 

History:  U.  S.  and  Eng- 
lish, and  Civil  Govern- 
ment   4 


English, 
Latin  or  German  or  French  4 

English 4 

History  and  Civil  Gov't  ...  4 

Chemistry 4 

Geology,    Astronomy   and 

Phys.  Geog 3 

Physiology  lectures i 


Drawing — one  exercise  a  week  freehand  or  mechanical — is  optional  in  all  courses 
after  the  first  year,  but  is  required  of  those  pupils  who  expect  to  teach.  The  third  je^^ 
in  the  Commercial  Course  is  optional. 

The  figures  represent  the  number  of  recitations  each  week. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    PRINCIPAL    OF    BOARDMAN    MANUAL 
TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  marked  progress  during  the 
past  year,  with  assurance  that  the  Boardman  Manual  Training 
High  School  bids  fair  to  accomplish  what  its  friends  have 
hoped  for,  and  to  take  a  position  in  the  front  rank. 

The  class  entering  last  September  was  unexpectedly  small, 
numbering  only  56,  but  it  was  composed  of  excellent  material, 
and  its  members,  having  equal  preparation,  were  enabled  to 
move  along  steadily  together  without  being  classified.  This 
plan  proved  much  more  satisfactory,  and,  aided  by  increased 
experience,  the  progress  made  during  the  year  was  decidedly 
greater. 

The  class  entering  upon  its  second  year  undertook  new 
work.  Many  of  the  incompetent  failed  to  return,  and  although 
it  was  still  necessary  to  maintain  ranking  divisions,  the  work 
proceeded  more  uniformly  and  profitably.  In  fact  the  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  generally  was  decidedly  more  enthu- 
siastic and  earnest.  Pride  in  the  School,  and  belief  in  it  and 
in  the  value  of  the  studies  pursued,  became  increasingly  mani- 
fest, until  at  the  end  of  the  year  we  were  willing  to  let  its 
advertisement  rest  with  the  pupils  themselves,  content  with 
their  verdict  and  with  the  quality  of  the  work  shown  in  sup- 
port of  it. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  other  influences  noted  below, 
the  number  of  those  passing  the  entrance  examinations  last 
June  was  nearly  three  times  greater  than  in  the  June  preced- 
ing, or  79  against  32.  We  look  forward,  therefore,  to  increased 
prosperity,  feeling  sure  the  people  of  New  Haven  will  soon 
generally  recognize  the  value  of  the  school  and  cheerfully 
support  it. 

The  yearly  school  exhibit  was  held  early  in  June.  It  was 
necessarily  confined  to  products  from  the  drawing,  modeling, 
carving,  sewing,  dressmaking,  woodwork,  forging,  foundry 
and  chemical  departments,  representing  about  one-half  of  the 
time  spent  in  the  school  building.  The  remaining  half,  de- 
voted to  mathematics,  history,  English  and  German,  together 
with  necessary  outside  preparation,  from  its  nature  could  not 
be  adequately  represented ;  but  we  find  the  quality  of  the 
manual  and  laboratory  work  usually  indicative  of  that  done  in 
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the  class  room.  There  is  unquestionably  a  close  relationship 
between  them.  The  interest  attached  to  work  accomplished 
in  the  ''shop"  extends  almost  invariably  to  that  elsewhere* 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  the 
new  system. 

At  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  American  Manual  Training 
Association  recently  held  in  New  York  there  was  an  extensive 
exhibit  from  schools  throughout  the  country,  to  which  we  con- 
tributed. It  may  be  of  interest  to  quote  from  a  lengthy  article 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  on  July  ist :  *'  Nothing  in 
the  way  of  manual  training  results  has  been  seen  in  New  York 
before  that  would  compare  with  the  exhibit  in  the  Teachers' 

College It  is  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  exhibits  of 

manual  training  schools  ever  brought  together  in  the  world, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair, 
and  it  compares  favorably  even  with  that  magnificent  collec- 
tion. It  represents  every  department  of  manual  training  and 
has  been  contributed  to  by  training  schools  throughout  the 

country The  exhibits  made  by  the  Teachers*  College 

itself,  by  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Brooklyn,  and  by  the  Board- 
man  Manual  Training  High  School  of  New  Haven  are  probably 
the  best."  While  the  compliment  is  greater  than  our  young 
school  deserves,  it  is  encouraging  and  tends  to  continued 
recognition  of  New  Haven  as  one  of  the  foremost  educational 
centers. 

The  important  changes  instituted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
during  the  past  year  will  undoubtedly  much  increase  the  use- 
fulness and  reputation  of  the  school.  There  is  a  prevailing 
idea,  partly  arising  from  the  name  ''manual  training," 
that  such  schools  are  principally  given  to  manual  work, 
and  that  study  is  a  minor  consideration.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
same  amount  of  time  is  given  to  the  class  room  and  labora- 
tory as  in  other  high  schools,  the  manual  part  being  extra. 
The  full  course  at  Boardman,  however,  was  only  three  years, 
and  no  especial  preparation  was  made  for  admission  to  any  of 
the  departments  of  Yale.  By  making  the  full  course  four 
years,  and  by  instituting  a  scientific  course  preparatory  to  the 
Shefifield  Scientific  School,  the  Board  has  answered  in  the 
most  effectual  way  the  criticism  above  noted.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  into  the  Sheffield  School  are  greater  than 
for  any  other  scientific  school  in  the  country,  and  if  our  pupils 
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are  to  succeed,  we  certainly  must  maintain  a  standard  as  high 
as  any.  In  addition,  skill  gained  in  the  shops,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  many  of  the  more  important  tools  and  processes  will, 
we  think,  give  our  boys,  taking  any  of  the  engineering 
branches,  a  distinct  advantage  over  those  without  it. 

In  my  opinion,  manual  training  high  schools  will  not  usually 
prove  successful  unless  the  standard  maintained  is  high.  The 
requirements  for  admission  should  be  as  great  as  in  any  com- 
petitive school. 

The  change  of  hours  has  proved  very  successful,  and  has 
added  to  the  school's  popularity.  The  two  periods  for  study 
formerly  given  daily  in  the  building  must  now  be  taken  out- 
side; but  from  one  term's  experience  it  is  not  apparent  that 
preparation  for  school  exercises  has  been  less  thorough. 

During  the  coming  year  the  new  department  of  machine 
tool  work  will  go  into  operation.  The  Board  has  been  most 
generous  in  affording  every  necessary  facility.  No  other 
school  shop  in  the  country  has  been  better  equipped  with  tools 
and  appliances,  and  it  is  hoped  the  work  accomplished  will  be 
of  corresponding  quality. 

The  Senior  boys  will  also  enter  upon  a  course  in  elemen- 
tary electricity,  using  the  laboratory  method.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  the  importance  of  some  practical  knowledge 
of  this  agent  to  anyone  entering  the  mechanical  pursuits  of 
life.  While  in  a  year's  time  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  go  far 
enough  to  make  electrical  engineers,  still  the  boys  may  be  well 
grounded  in  the  elements,  and  become  to  some  extent  familiar 
with  the  construction  of  dynamos,  motors,  systems  of  electric 
lighting,  and  methods  of  wiring.  Our  laboratory  equipment 
as  yet  is  far  from  complete.  Some  of  the  apparatus  can  be 
built  by  the  boys,  but  much  must  still  be  bought,  and  we  must 
not  expect  best  results  this  year. 

The  Senior  girls  will  begin  a  systematic  course  in  biology, 
following  the  laboratory  method,  for  which  the  Board  has 
made  provision.  Under  charge  of  a  competent  specialist,  it  is 
believed  the  work  will  prove  very  interesting  and  valuable. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Boardman,  who  has  given 
the  sum  of  $500  for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  printing  press 
and  material,  the  school  will  soon  be  in  a  position  to  print  its 
own  periodical  and  any  other  matter  thought  desirable,  with- 
out expense  other  than  for  paper  or  ink.     Our  pupils  will  thus 
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be  able  to  g^in  some  knowledge  of  another  of  the  great  indus- 
tries. A  school  paper  may  prove  a  most  valuable  help  to  the 
course  in  English  by  making  publication  a  prize  for  excellence 
in  composition.  Possibly,  also,  reproduction  of  some  of  the 
best  designs  made  in  the  drawing  department  may  be  practica- 
ble, and  in  other  ways  this  capacity  to  give  permanent  expres- 
sion to  thought  will  prove  of  great  value  to  our  pupils. 

Beginning  in  January  and  lasting  into  May,  the  course  of 
lectures  noted  below  was  given,  one  each  week,  to  the  assem- 
bled school,  the  last  period  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  it. 

The  school  was  especially  fortunate  in  securing  these  lec- 
turers, and  they  will  receive  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  public 
for  thus  giving  valuable  time  and  thought  for  no  other  com- 
pensation than  the  pleasure  of  helping  along  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  New  Haven. 

The  subjects  and  lecturers  were  as  follows  : 


The  Steam  Engine 

The  Time  of  Thought,     . 

The  Fertilization  of  Flowers  by  Insects, 

The  Telephone 

Trip  to  Greenland 

Henry  the  lid  of  England, 

Glaciers 

Niagara, 

Woods 

Flying  Machines,       .... 
Railroad  Surveying  in  the  Far  West, 
Natural  History  and  Cultivation  of  the  Oyster, 
Egyptian  Art 


Prof.  DuBois 

.     Prof.  Scripture 

Dr.  E.  L.  Jenkins 

Prof.  Morris  F.  Tyler 

Hon.  J.  D.  Dewell 

.      Prof.  Wheeler 

Prof.  Brewer 

Prof.  Brewer 

Prof.  Brewer 

Mr.  T.  W.  Mather 

Prof.  Barney 

Prof.  Verrill 

Miss  Stella  Skinner 


During  the  coming  winter  we  hope  to  be  able  to  arrange  a 
similar  course. 

The  revised  courses  of  study  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  herewith  appended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Thos.  W.  Mather, 

Principal. 


BOARDMAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 


COURSES   OF   STUDY. 


GENERAL  COURSE. 


^1 


First  Year. 
Physical  Geography  (ist  half  year),      4 
Botany  (2d  half  year),       .  .4 

Algebra,  5 

English  History,       ....    3 

English, 3 

Drawing.  Freehand  and  Mechanical,    6 
Boys— Bench  Work,  Wood  Turn- 
ing and  Wood  Carving,     .        .  10 
Girls — Cooking,  3  ;  Sewing,  3,         .    6 
Clay  Modeling  and  Wood  Carving,    — 

Second  Year. 

Chemistry, 4 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  .        .    5 

English, 4 

German, 3 

Drawing,  Freehand  and  Mechanical,  4 
Boys—Pattern    Making,   Molding 

and  Pipe  Fitting,  .        .10 

Girls— Chemistry  of  Cookery,   3  ; 

Dress-making,  3,  .  .  .6 
Clay  Modeling  and  Wood  Carving,  — 

Third  Year. 

Physics, 4 

Elementary  Mechanics,    .        .        .5 

History, 4 

German, 3 

Drawing,  Freehand  and  Mechanical,  4 
Boys — Forging  and    Sheet   Metal 

Work 10 

Girls— Domestic  Science,3 ;  Dress- 
making, 3,  ....    6 
Clay  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  or 
Decorative  Design,    .        .        .  — 

Fourth  Year. 
Electricity  (Boys),     ....  4 
Biology  (Girls),          ....  4 
Applied  Mechanics  (Boys),and  Busi- 
ness Arithmetic  and  Accounts,  5 

English, 4 

German 3 

History  (Girls) 5 

Drawing,  Freehand  or  Mechanical,  4 

Boys— Machine  Tool  Work,  .  .  10 
Girls— Domestic  Science,  3;  Milli- 

nery  and  Art  Needlework,  3,  .  6 
Wood  Carving,  Clay  Modeling  or 

Water  Color  Work,   .                .  — 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


II 


First  Year. 

Latin, 5 

Algebra 5 

English  History,        ....    3 

English 3 

Drawing,  Freehand  and  Mechanical,    4 
Bbys— Bench  Work,  Wood  Turn- 
ing and  Wood  Carving,     .        .  10 
Girls — Cooking,  3  ;  Sewing,  3,         .    6 
Clay  Modeling  and  Wood  Carving,  — 

Second  Year. 

Latin, 5 

Plane  Geometry,  ....  5 
English  (ist  half-year),  .  •  •  5 
Botany  (2d  half-year),  .  .  .5 
Drawing.  Freehand  and  Mechanical,  5 
Boys — Pattern   Making,    Molding 

and  Pipe  Fitting,        .        .        .10 
Girls — Chemistry  of  Cookery,  3  ; 

Dress- making,  3,        ...    6 
Clay  Modeling  and  Wood  Carving, .  — 


Third  Year, 

Latin, 5 

Geometry  and  Algebra,    .        .        .5 

English, 3 

German, 5 

Drawing,  Freehand,  .        .        .2 

Boys— Forging    and   Sheet   Metal 

Work 10 

Girls — Domestic  Science,  3 ;  Dress- 
making, 3,  ....    6 
Clay  Modeling,  Wood  Carving  or 
Decorative  Design,    .        .        .  — 

Fourth  Year. 

Trigonometry, 3 

English 5 

German 5 

History, 5 

Drawing,  Freehand,  .        .        .2 

Manual    Work    the    same    as    in 

General  Course. 
Boys— Machine  Tool  Work,     .        .10 
Girls — Domestic  Science,  3;  Milli- 
nery and  Art  Needlework,  3,     .    6 
Wood  Carving,  Clay  Modeling  or 

Water  Color  W^ork.   .        .        .  — 


The  Scientific  Course  affords  preparation  for  the  Shefield  Scientific  School 
and  for  Girls'  Colleges. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  if  so  desired,  to  those 
papilsin  the  General  Course  who  successfully  complete  the  work  of  those  years. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

The  annual  musical  examination  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  26  took  place  during  the  month  of  May  4th  to  29th 
inclusive,  with  the  following  results : — 

Number  of  rooms  marked  10  in  sight  singing,             .            .  132 
Number  of  rooms  marked  9  in  sight  singing,   .            .            .61 

Number  of  rooms  marked  5  to  8  in  sight  singing,       .            .  49 

Perfect  in  dictation,          ......  2363 

Average  in  dictation,        ......  70^ 

Number  of  star  singers,   ......  7348 

Number  of  monotones,    ......  285 

The  interest  in  music  as  a  regular  branch  of  study  in  our 
schools  continues  throughout  all  grades.  The  number  oi 
rooms  marked  perfect  in  sight  singing  is  considerably  in 
excess  of  last  year's  report. 

The  principle  of  dictation  in  music  has  become  thoroughly 
engrafted  in  our  system  and  is  popular  alike  with  teachers 
and  scholars.  From  an  experiment  made  at  the  time  of  our 
preparations  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  dictation  has 
become  a  chief  factor  in  the  musical  education  of  our  children. 
Pupils  without  natural  ability  to  sing  are  quite  as  efficient  in 
the  work  of  dictation  as  those  more  highly  favored  in  this 
respect.  It  is  interesting,  when  an  exercise  thus  given  out  is 
subsequently  placed  on  the  blackboard,  to  note  the  eagerness 
with  which  children  describe'any  errors  which  they  have  made 
in  writing.  It  may  be  said  of  a  majority  of  pupils  from  third 
to  eighth  grade  inclusive,  that  they  write  an  exercise  of  eight 
measures  as  sung  by  the  teacher,  and  transpose  the  same  to 
another  key,  clef  or  variety  of  time,  in  three  to  five  minutes. 

Individual  practice  in  singing  is  continued  with  all  the  suc- 
cess of  former  years.  During  the  past  year  seven  thousand  or 
more  pupils  designated  as  **star  singers  "  were  heard  individ- 
ually by  the  Supervisor  together  with  half  as  many  more,  who 
for  one  reason  or  another  were  unsuccessful.  To  facilitate 
this  work  the  pupils  of  all  rooms  are  divided  into  five  different 
choirs  ;  each  choir  is  required  to  sing  before  the  class  at  least 
once  per  week;  the  transition  from  choir  singing  to  individual 
singing  is  not  difficult.  By  this  arrangement  every  pupil  is 
brought  in  personal  contact  with  the  teacher  and  progress  is 
assured. 
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The  question  is  often  asked,  what  do  you  do  with  those  who 
cannot  sing?  As  above  recorded,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
exact  number  of  monotones  in  the  New  Haven  schools  is 
285,  scarcely  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  but  even 
these  become  well-grounded  in  the  theory  of  music,  and  as 
before  remarked,  write  well. 

As  the  Board  of  Education  was  represented  at  the  recent 
Memorial  Exercises  in  Fair  Haven,  the  undersigned  is  pleased 
to  refer  to  the  singing  of  the  Strong  and  Woolsey  Schools  on 
that  occasion  as  an  average  illustration  of  musical  proficiency 
in  the  schools. 

While  the  facilities  for  musical  instruction  are  ample  in 
most  of  the  school  buildings,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  in  some  rooms  the  lines  of  the  musical  staff  (used  by  the 
teacher  every  day)  need  renewing.  With  this  part  of  our 
apparatus  left  to  decay,  sight  singing  in  the  schools  of  New 
Haven  would  soon  become  a  memory  of  the  past 

In  some  schools  the  staff  has  been  unwittingly  placed 
beyond  convenient  reach,  by  reason  of  the  removal  of  teachers' 
platforms  ;  in  other  cases  by  the  changed  position  of  desks  to 
afford  better  light.  With  a  single  eye  to  promote  efficiency  in 
the  department  of  music,  the  Supervisor  desires  that  the 
necessary  lining  of  the  walls  be  made  during  the  summer 
vacation. 

The  pianos  of  the  District  are  in  fairly  good  condition  with 
exception  of  the  High  School  Grand  and  the  piano  at  Eaton 
School ;  both  of  these  should  be  returned  to  the  factory  for 
thorough  repairs.  The  Zunder  School  is  worthy  of  a  first- 
class  instrument.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  appropriation  for 
a  new  piano  may  not  be  long  forthcoming.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  for  use  in  the  school- 
room the  square  piano  is  the  most  desirable  instrument.  The 
upright  is  open  to  the  very  serious  objection  that  the  teacher 
using  it  is  unable  to  face  the  class. 

At  Boardman  High  School  a  single  period  per  week  has 
been  devoted  to  advanced  instruction  in  music,  in  which  all 
the  pupils  of  the  school  have  participated.  A  program  of 
twenty  selections  was  sung  at  the  closing  rehearsal,  to  which 
friends  of  the  school  were  invited. 

At  the  Hillhouse  High  School  the  limited  accommodations 
afforded  continue  to  be  a  source  of  serious  detriment  to  the 
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musical  interests  of  the  school.  During  the  year  now  closing^ 
musical  instruction  has  been  confined  exclusively  to  members 
of  the  graduating  class.  It  is  respectfully  urged  that  some 
provision  may  be  made  by  which  the  three  lower  classes  of  the 
school  may  each  have  a  weekly  period  assigned,  as  in  the 
Boardman  High  School,  for  the  practice  of  advanced  music. 
A  single  set  of  books  would  suffice  for  the  three  classes. 

By  way  of  musical  preparation  for  graduates  who  expect  to 
teach  in  our  schools,  a  Normal  class  of  forty-nine  young  ladies 
was  organized  at  Hillhouse  on  March  7th,  receiving  weekly 
lessons  until  June  ist.  All  that  could  be  accomplished  in 
eleven  half-hour  after- school  recitations,  was  done.  It  is 
seriously  urged  that,  for  the  coming  year,  suitable  provision 
may  be  made  for  this  department  of  work,  otherwise  the 
stability  of  music  as  a  study  may  be  endangered  by  the 
employment  of  teachers  incompetent  to  give  the  regular  daily 
drill. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  accompanying  exercises  in  dicta- 
tion, representing  every  grade  and  room  in  the  city,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  Dwight  and  Welch  Schools.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  to  the  primary  grades  is  largely  due  the 
credit  for  increased  averages,  whether  in  sight  singing,  solo 
practice,  or  dictation. 

The  undersigned  would  request  the  usual  appropriations 
for  High  School,  graduating  music,  blank  music  paper  for 
dictation,  fifty  full  sets  of  Music  Readers  for  use  of  the 
Normal  Training  Class,  and  150  Fourth  Music  Readers  for 
use  by  the  classes  of  Hillhouse  High  School. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  Jepson, 

Supervisor  of  Music, 

REPORT  OF  THE   SUPERVISOR  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  herewith  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  as  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  in  the  New  Haven  Schools. 

During  the  past  school  year,  writing  has  been  taught  in  all 
grades  according  to  the  system  fully  explained  in  former 
reports. 
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VisitiDg  the  different  schools  as  per  schedule  in  the  yearly 
catalogue,  I  invariably  found  the  teachers  willing  and  ready 
to  conduct  the  exercises,  and  to  pleasantly  receive  suggestions 
and  criticisms. 

The  grade  meetings  were  well  attended,  very  few  teachers 
being  absent  at  any  time,  and  then  only  for  good  cause. 

Results  of  the  year's  work  are  to  me  gratifying.  The  base 
of  our  system  is  movement,  and  we  have  dwelt  on  that  point  in 
every  grade,  even  at  the  sacrifice  (temporarily)  of  form.  Upon 
this  base,  any  form  of  writing  can  be  built,  quickly  and  easily. 

The  lower  grades  have  been  under  the  direct  supervision  of 
Miss  Bridgitta  A.  Galligan,  and  under  her  excellent  teaching 
decided  improvement  is  Apparent. 

During  the  year  the  Vertical  system  of  Penmanship  has 
been  tested  to  some  extent— twelve  or  fourteen  rooms  being 
taken  from  the  first  and  second  grades  in  different  school  dis- 
tricts, and  the  system  given  as  complete  and  fair  a  trial  as  was 
possible  under  existing  circumstances.  Results  of  the  year's 
test,  as  shown  by  papers  passed  in  and  from  personal  observa- 
tion, prove  conclusively  that,  in  the  lower  grades  at  least,  the 
child  will  learn  the  vertical  form  of  writing  with  much  less 
effort,  and  in  a  shorter  time,  than  is  now  required  for  the  slant- 
ing system. 

Realizing  that  vertical  writing  must  be  adopted  in  this  Dis- 
trict at  no  distant  date,  the  teachers,  as  a  whole,  have  looked 
into  the  matter  more  or  less  thoroughly,  and  are  now  prepared 
to  do  justice  to  the  subject  whenever  you  see  fit  to  call  them. 

Respectfully, 

George  A.  Booth. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Y.^^XiK\As,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  take  pleasure  in  submitting  to  you  my  fifth  annual  report 
as  Supervisor  of  Form-study,  Drawing  and  Color. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  the  year's  work  has  been 
improvement  in  quality  rather  than  the  introduction  of  new 
features.  The  most  potent  influence  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  has  been  the  work  in  the  teachers'  classes  for  technical 
instruction.  Fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  for  self-improvement 
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thus  afforded,  and  the  effect  upon  their  work  has  been  notic- 
able. 

Not  only  are  they  able  to  teach  the  subject  more  intelli- 
gently, but  through  their  own  efforts  at  expression  they  are 
brought  into  closer  sympathy  with  their  pupils,  and  feel  a 
greater  personal  interest  and  pride  in  their  work.  Nor  has 
the  advantage  been  wholly  to  the  grade  teachers :  through  the 
attempt  to  instruct  them,  the  special  teachers  of  drawing 
have  broadened  their  range  of  experiences,  and  gained  an 
insight  into  different  phases  of  the  subject,  and  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  unity  of  the  work.  The  well-equipped  drawing 
rooms  of  the  High  Schools,  with  their  fine  examples  of  the 
best  art,  and  their  changing  exhibitions  of  students'  work, 
have  been  full  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  to  the  grade 
teachers,  and  can  but  greatly  influence  the  general  appearance 
of  their  own  class-rooms. 

Another  feature  of  the  work  during  the  past  year,  under- 
taken through  force  of  circumstances,  has  been  the  training  of 
new  teachers  in  methods  of  Form-study,  Drawing  and  Color. 
This  work,  though  enjoyable,  has  been  something  of  a  strain 
upon  both  supervisors  and  teachers,  exacting  time  and  effort 
needed  in  other  directions,  and  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  in 
the  near  future  some  satisfactory  arrangement  may  be  made 
whereby  the  young  ladies  may  receive  this  training  as  a  part 
of  their  regular  professional  preparation,  as  is  done  in  other 
cities,  and  so  come  to  their  positions  as  well  fitted  to  teach 
drawing  as  they  are  to  teach  science,  reading  or  arithmetic. 
Although  accomplished  under  pressure,  the  young  ladies  with 
few  exceptions  handed  in  very  carefully  prepared  notes, 
which  it  was  a  pleasure  to  examine. 

Hillhouse  High  School, — The  annual  exhibit  of  pupils'  work 
was  full  of  interest,  and  showed  a  marked  advancement  in  its 
artistic  quality.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  increased  power  of  . 
each  year's  entering  class,  but  also  to  the  rare  ability  of  their 
instructor  for  interesting  her  students,  and  inspiring  them  to 
their  best  efforts. 

Throughout  the  work  in  object-drawing,  composition  and 
light  and  shade,  in  pencil  and  in  charcoal,  a  delightful  feeling 
for  texture  and  color  was  noticable.  This  was  especially  true 
in  the  nature-drawing,  where  the  very  spirit  of  the  spray  or 
plant  was  interpreted  in  a  way  that  all  could  enjoy. 
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In  the  Second  and  Junior  years  interesting  work  in  historic 
art  has  been  accomplished.  The  students  were  given  talks 
upon  the  different  styles,  from  which  they  prepared  note 
books,  illustrated  with  suitable  pictures,  and  with  their  own 
water-color  reproduction  of  choice  examples  of  ornament. 

Much  of  this  work  was  necessarily  accomplished  outside 
the  class-room,  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  for 
it  is  that  it  was  voluntarily  undertaken,  and  carried  on  with 
much  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment.  The  interest  in  mechanical 
drawing  is  undiminished,  and,  considering  the  limitation  of 
time,  we  feel  that  satisfactory  results  have  been  accomplished. 

A  gain  has  been  made  this  year  in  arranging  the  program 
to  give  a  double  period  in  some  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  free- 
hand classes.  If  a  similar  arrangement  could  be  made  for  the 
mechanical  classes,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage,  but  we 
realize  that  under  existing  conditions  this  is  practically 
impossible. 

It  is  our  misfortune  to  lose  the  services  of  Miss  Wiley,  she 
having  accepted  a  position  in  the  Girls'  High  School  at 
Brooklyn.  During  the  year  spent  with  us  her  influence  has 
been  helpful  and  uplifting,  and  she  carries  to  her  new  position 
the  good  wishes  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her  in  the 
work. 

Baardman  Manual  Training  High  School, — The  results  of  the 
second  year's  work  show  a  steady  advancement  from  the  first, 
and  we  feel  that  another  year  will  round  out  a  thorough  art- 
training  for  those  completing  the  course.  The  entering  class 
have  laid  a  strong  foundation  in  perspective,  composition  and 
light  and  shade,  and  have  made  beginnings  in  historic  art  and 
design.  In  the  second  year  some  very  interesting  work  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  perspective  of  furniture  and  interiors, 
resulting  in  excellent  original  compositions,  which  attracted 
much  attention  and  commendation  at  the  recent  exhibit.  This 
work  will  be  continued  through  the  coming  year  in  correla- 
tion with  literature,  while  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demands 
for  technical  knowledge,  regular  classes  in  pose-drawing  will 
be  a  feature  of  the  course. 

Charcoal  drawing,  begun  in  this  year  in  a  most  promising 

way,  will  be  continued  through  the  next,  and  a  beginning  will 

be  made  in  the  use  of  color.     An  interesting  and  very  popular 

feature  of  the  year's  work  in  the  boys'  classes  has  been  the 

S 
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working  out  of  original  designs  in  ornamental  iron-work  for 
use  in  the  forge  room  ;  while  the  girls  have  equally  enjoyed 
making  designs  for  wood-carving  and  needle-work. 

The  department  of  wood-carving,  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Dayton,  continues  to  be  very  popular  with  the  students,  and 
admirable  work  has  been  done. 

The  department  of  clay-modeling,  opened  last  year  in  charge 
of  Miss  Phillips,  has  also  accomplished  excellent  results.  We 
feel  that  clay-modeling  is  an  invaluable  feature  of  art-study. 
By  no  other  means  can  one  come  to  known  form  so  well,  and 
it  gives  breadth  and  freedom  to  expression. 

It  seems  fitting  to  mention  here  the  fine  exhibits  which 
have  become  a  feature  of  the  Boardman  School.  The  one  held 
last  October,  in  connection  with  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, attracted  much  attention  and  won  high  praise,  not  only 
for  the  quality  of  the  work  exhibited,  but  for  the  pleasing^ 
effect  of  the  whole.  A  photographic  reproduction  of  it  was 
given  in  *' Art  Education,"  and  letters  of  commendation  were 
received,  from  one  of  which  I  quote : — 

"  I  do  not  think  I  have  told  you  how  pleased  I  was  with  the 
general  aspect  of  the  exhibit  at  New  Haven  on  Friday.  The 
room  was  so  full  of  light  and  so  well  arranged,  and  carried 
such  an  atmosphere  of  sunshine,  that  I  think  every  one  must 
have  been  inspired  to  good  feeling  and  good  fellowship  sim- 
ply by  being  in  the  room.  The  beautiful  plants  and  bright 
leaves  and  berries  not  only  add  to  the  general  effect,  but  give 
the  pleasant  impression  that  it  is  worth  while  to  take  pains  to 
make  the  room  beautiful." 

General.  —  Every  year  the  outlook  for  art-education  is 
broader,  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  its  purpose  prevails. 
Ends  become  means,  which  is  ever  a  sign  of  progress.  Undue 
attention  was  given  at  first  to  position  and  movement,  and 
quality  of  line,  all  necessary  factors,  but  never  ends  in  them- 
selves. Then  came  great  emphasis  upon  the  mental  side  of 
the  subject ;  upon  perspective  theory  and  form-analysis. 
These,  too,  are  essential,  but  only  means  to  a  still  higher  end, 
just  as  are  penmanship  and  grammatical  construction. 

But  now  we  are  reaching  a  still  higher  conception,  and 
realize  that  the  chief  purpose  of  art-study  is  the  development  of 
one's  best  powers,  and  to  train  in  the  appreciation  of  the  best 
things,  just  as  the  study  of  literature  trains  in  appreciation. 

Mr.  La  Farge  says :  "  Beyond  mere  teaching  in  a  narrow 
sense,  beyond  mere  training,  everything  should  be  done  to 
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make  this  universal  language  an  easy  one  to  read,  even  if  it 
be  not  spoken  by  all";  and  another  high  authority:  "The 
great  work  of  the  art  teacher  is  accomplished  when  he  has 
succeeded  in  enabling  his  pupils  to  gain  capacity  to  appreciate 
what  is  good  in  art." 

We  feel  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  in 
our  schools.  It  was  my  privilege,  while  in  Paris  last  summer, 
to  select  a  fine  assortment  of  photographs  for  the  High  School, 
consisting  of  reproductions  of  sketches  by  the  masters,  of  the 
best  pictures  and  sculpture,  and  of  standard  architecture.  To 
many  of  the  students  these  pictures  have  been  a  revelation, 
and  their  influence  has  been  great.  They  have  been  interested 
to  know  something  of  the  different  artists,  and  of  their  methods 
of  working. 

The  grades  have  been  less  fortunate  as  yet  in  the  way  of 
appropriations,  but  there  is  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  teachers  and  principals  to  recognize  the  need  of  good  pic- 
tures as  equal  to  that  of  good  books,  and  to  make  similar  pro- 
vision for  them. 

The  generous  action  of  Mr.  Maier  Zunder  in  presenting  to 
the  Zunder  School  twelve  fine  pictures,  suitably  framed,  will, 
we  trust,  be  followed  by  citizens  in  other  districts,  for  it  is  too 
much  to  expect  teachers  to  spend  largely  for  these  things  with 
the  many  other  demands  upon  them. 

Another  means  of  art-culture,  or  training  of  the  taste,  is  the 
placing  of  simple  pieces  of  bric-a-brac,  choice  in  form  and 
color,  before  the  pupils.  Each  grammar  building  is  supplied 
with  a  simple  vase,  beautiful  in  form  and  color,  and  with  a 
rose-jar  of  pleasing  proportions,  for  use  in  drawing  exercises; 
while  many  teachers,  especially  in  the  primary  grades,  have 
made  choice  little  collections  of  such  material,  for  use  with 
their  pupils.  An  interest  has  been  awakened  ;  the  teachers 
are  striving  as  never  before  to  make  their  school  rooms  attrac- 
tive and  home-like,  and  we  feel  that  the  trend  of  thought  and 
effort  is  upward. 

Altogether,  the  year  has  been  one  of  progress,  and  the  out- 
look is  most  hopeful.  With  appreciation  of  the  intelligent 
and  eflScient  cooperation  of  my  assistants,  and  thanking  the 
Superintendent  and  Board  for  their  cordial  support,  and  for 
liberal  appropriations  for  carrying  on  the  work,  I  am, 
Respectfully  yours, 

Stella  Skinner. 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  SEWING. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  herewith  submit  my  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  sewing 
department  during  the  past  year. 

Sewing  as  it  is  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  District 
has  for  its  object  more  than  merely  instructing  the  girls  to  ply 
the  needle,  and  to  make  tucks  and  hems  and  ruffles.  The 
methods  of  instruction  are  such  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  grasp 
the  artistic  and  scientific  principles  underlying  all  good  work, 
and  encourage  her  to  observe  and  judge  for  herself,  thereby 
gaining  self-reliance  and  a  respect  for  carefully  and  intelli- 
gently executed  work  in  all  directions,  and  a  preparation  for 
usefulness  at  home  and  abroad.  Instruction  in  plain  sewing 
is  given  to  all  the  girls  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades, 
one  hour  per  week.  Especial  attention  is  given  throughout 
the  course  of  work  to  the  position  of  the  body  for  sewing,  the 
correct  use  of  the  hands  and  thimble,  drill  in  threading  the 
needle,  using  the  scissors,  holding  the  work  and  taking  stitches. 
From  basting  and  stitching,  overcasting  and  hemming,  in  the 
first  year's  work,  the  pupils  are  carried  through  the  various 
branches  of  sewing,  until  they  know  about  running,  felling, 
patching,  cloth  darning,  stocking  darning,  putting  in  a  gusset, 
how  to  make  a  button-hole,  and  have  drafted  and  made  simple 
garments. 

The  classification  of  materials  and  the  manufacture  of  goods 
have  been  studied  in  the  endeavor  to  educate  the  girls  to  be 
judges  of  material. 

Each  class  has  been  provided  with  samples  of  different 
materials  of  various  grades.  By  an  examination  of  these  the 
pupil  will  soon  learn  to  judge  between  a  good  and  poor  quality. 
They  will  also  learn  the  proper  materials  used  in  making 
certain  articles.     In  this  way  economy  in  buying  is  taught. 

Upon  sheets  of  paper,  tied  in  book  form,  each  girl  has  pre- 
served her  work  for  the  year  in  the  order  of  making.  Having 
the  specimens  arranged  in  this  way,  the  degree  of  progress  is 
very  quickly  seen,  and  the  fact  that  each  specimen  is  to  be 
preserved  has  proved  an  incentive  to  better  work.  These 
books  are  taken  home  with  great  pride  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Exhibitions  of  the  work  were  held  at  Dwight  and  Skinner 
Schools.     The  exhibits  included  lawn,  calico  and  gingham 
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dresses  of  various  sizes  and  styles,  aprons,  undergarments, 
night  dresses,  etc.  These  with  the  specimen  books,  with  their 
decorated  covers  tied  with  bright-colored  ribbons,  made  an 
attractive  and  artistic  display.  Parents  and  friends  were 
acnazed  at  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done  in  the 
short  time  given  to  this  subject.  No  work  done  in  our  schools 
is  more  practical  or  furnishes  better  training. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  Assistant  Supervisor,  Miss  Florence 
Bigelow,  for  her  faithful  and  efficient  work.  To  all  principals 
and  teachers  who  by  their  cooperation  have  added  much  pleas- 
ure to  our  work  this  year,  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  its 
g^enerous  response  to  the  material  needs  of  this  department, 
and  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  all  help  rendered,  I 
would  express  our  appreciation  and  thanks. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  work  for  each  grade  : 


FOURTH  GRADE. 


I.  Folding,  basting  and  stitching. 
II.  Top  sewing,  over-casting. 
III.  Hemming,    gathering.      Laying 
in  gathers  and  sewing  them  on 
to  the  band. 


Talk  on  "  The  Material  we  use." 
Practice  work  brought  from  home, 

gingham  aprons,  pillow-cases 

and  skirts. 


FIFTH   GRADE. 


I.  Patching  on  calico. 
II.  Running  and  tucking. 

III.  Felling  and  French  seam. 

IV.  Putting  in  a  gusset. 

V.  Cutting   and    piecing    the 
facing. 
VI.  Draughting    and    making 
apron  or  skirt. 


I  VII.  Out-lining 
I  pupils. 


designs     made    by 


:  Talks    on    "  The    Manufacture     of 
I  Goods  "    and    "  Economy  in 

bias  I  Buying." 

\  Practice   work    brought  from  home, 

doll  I  skirts,  aprons,  undergarments. 


SIXTH  GRADE. 


I.  Hemstitching. 
II.  Stocking  darning. 

III.  Button-holes. 

IV.  Darning  Cassi mere. 


V.  Draughting  and  making  suits  of 
dolls'  undergarments. 

Practice  work  brought  from  home, 
dresses,  skirts,  infants'  cloth- 
ing and  other  fine  work. 


Respectfully, 

Jennie  R.  Messer, 

Supervisor  of  Sewing. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  HILLHOUSE  NIGHT  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  in  submitting  my  report  of  the 
Evening  High  School  for  the  past  year,  to  be  enabled  to  say 
that  the  past  year  has  been  an  important  one  in  the  progress 
of  the  Evening  High  School.  Teachers  have  been  faithful 
and  zealous  in  their  work,  pupils  have  manifested  great 
interest  and  attention,  and  there  has  been  more  hearty  co- 
operation between  pupils,  parents  and  teachers  than  in  pre- 
vious years.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  has  been  greater 
and  the  average  attendance  better  than  ever  before  during  my 
connection  with  the  evening  schools. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  unable  to  grade  pupils  in  classes 
with  as  much  precision  as  one  could  wish  for,  owing  to  the 
diversity  of  subjects  and  the  number  of  studies,  yet  we  have 
made  some  progress  in  this  direction.  In  grading,  the  diffi- 
culty thus  far  has  been,  and  the  present  necessity  is,  to  get 
pupils  to  attend  regularly  during  the  entire  course.  It  is  here 
that  the  individuality  of  the  evening  school  teacher  shows 
itself.  In  order  that  a  teacher  in  the  evening  school  may  suc- 
ceed, it  seems  to  me  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  the  follow- 
ing most  important  qualities  :  First,  he  should  be  a  good  dis- 
ciplinarian. Discipline  properly  stands  first.  For  as  discipline 
is  one  of  the  essentials  of  success  in  the  day  school,  it  is  the 
absolute  essential  of  the  evening  school.  Second,  is  ability  to 
instruct.  The  third  requisite  is,  ability  to  get  attention  ;  for 
attention  begets  interest,  and  interest  ensures  success  ;  but 
the  pupil  will  not  give  attention  unless  there  is  discipline 
accompanied  by  proper  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
And  finally,  the  teacher  must  so  discipline,  instruct  and  inter- 
est as  to  cause  the  pupil  to  attend  school.  For  no  matter  how 
good  the  discipline,  or  how  clear  the  instruction,  if  there  are 
no  pupils  in  attendance  we  cannot  pronounce  the  school  a 
success.  We  have,  to  use  an  old  analogy,  "A  king  without 
subjects." 

Again,  the  duty  of  the  evening  school  teacher  does  not  end 
with  the  class-room,  but  the  successful  teacher  will  interest 
himself  in  the  pupil's  welfare  outside  of  the  class-room,  for 
this  will  have  its  proper  effect  on  the  pupil's  attendance.  In 
the  evening  school  the  teacher  sees  the  pupil  but  two  hours 
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during  the  session,  and  then  after  the  latter  has  done  a  day's 
work  and  frequently  comes  with  a  tired  brain  ;  while  in  the 
day  school  the  pupil  is  present  more  than  twice  as  long  each 
session  and  his  sole  idea  is  education  unaccompanied  by  the 
study  of  "  ways  and  means  "  for  existence. 

While  as  a  rule  tabulated  statements  are  not  the  indicia  of 
progress  in  the  day  schools,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
evening  schools.  For  men  and  women  of  mature  intellects 
will  not  attend  evening  school  unless  they  progress  in  their 
studies,  and  there  must  be  marked  advancement  or  their  seats 
in  the  class-room  will  be  vacant ;  while  the  day  school  pupil 
must  be  in  attendance  ;  in  other  words,  attendance  at  the  day 
school  is  compulsory,  while  the  evening  school  attendance  is 
entirely  optional,  except  in  a  comparatively  few  cases  of  pupils 
between  the  ages  of  14  and  16  who  cannot  read  and  write  and 
are  at  work.  Therefore,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  members  en- 
rolled and  attendance  do  in  a  large  degree  measure  success  in 
the  evening  schools. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  liberal 
supplies  of  books  and  other  necessary  materials,  and  I  wish  to 
thank  the  Superintendent  for  his  very  cordial  support,  kind 
suggestions  and  ever-ready  assistance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Frank  J.  Brown,  Principal, 


REPORT  OF  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Mr.  C,  N.  K^VT)ki,v.^  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  as  a  part  of  my  labors 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  26,  1896  : 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending 

school  with  reference  to  their  non-attendance,  2195 

(an  increase  over  last  year  of  510) 

Number   of  children  (boys  and   girls)   found   on   the 

street  and  at  their  homes  and  not  attending  school,       538 
(an  increase  of  38) 

Number  transferred  from  other  schools  in  the  District 
(including  Parochial  School)  to  the  Fair  and  Whit- 
ing Streets  ungraded  schools  for  truancy  and  other 
misconduct, 174 
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Number  of  boys  presented  before  the  Honorable  City 
Court  sitting  in  chambers  for  reproval  and  correc- 
tion for  disobedience  to  parents    and    persistent 

truancy, 32 

Number  of  girls, i 

Number  of  boys  sent  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at 
Meriden  for  persistent  truancy  and  disobedience  to 

parents, 8 

(an  increase  of  i) 

It  is  gratifying  to  notice  the  improved  appearance  of  many 
of  the  pupils  of  the  ungraded  schools  who  come  from  depend- 
ent families.  Notwithstanding  their  improved  condition,  there 
are  yet  many  families  that  require  assistance  in  clothing  their 
children.  To  relieve  pressing  needs  an  appeal  was  made  to 
Mr.  Camp,  Principal  of  Dwight  School,  and  Mr.  Fifield, 
Principal  of  the  Eaton  School.  The  pupils  of  these  schools 
responded  promptly  with  a  large  supply  of  clothing,  which 
was  distributed  by  Miss  O'Brien  of  the  Whiting  Street  School 
after  school  hours  to  needy  applicants.  Mr.  Baldwin,  Town 
Agent,  promptly  and  kindly  filled  orders  for  shoes. 

Respectfully, 

James  Sullivan,  Truant  Officer, 
June  26,  1896. 
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List  of  Text-Books  Adopted  For 
Use  in  the  Schools. 

PRIMARY  AND   GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second  ;  Davis'  Beginners  Reader,  First  and 
Third;  New  Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth;  Harper's  Reader, 
First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth ;  Stickney's  Reader,  First  and  Fourth  ;  Swin- 
ton's  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth;  Cyr's  Primer,  First  and  Second 
Reader. 

Supplementary  Recuiing  Books.  Classics  for  Children ;  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series ;  English  Classics  ;  Bass  Nature  Books  ;  Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings ;  Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable  ;  Heart  of  Oak  Books ;  Werner 
Primer ;  Normal  First  Reader  ;  Hodskin's  Little  People's  Reader  ;  Joho- 
not's  Cats  and  Dogs ;  Johonot's  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur ;  The  World 
and  its  People  Series  ;  Smythe's  Old  Time  Stories ;  Miss  Burt's  Little  Nature 
Studies;  Hall's  Our  World  Reader;  Nature  Reader,  First  and  Second; 
Badlam's  Child  Life,  No.  i ;  Raymond's  Typical  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Swinton's  School  Geography ;  Frye's  Primary  Geography  ;  Frye's  Gram- 
mar School  Geography ;  Rand  &  McN ally's  Grammar  School  Geography ; 
Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  Grade  VIII  and  High  School ;  Geographical 
Reader  and  Primer. 

Supplementary  Geographies  and  Geographical  Readers^  Werner  Grammar 
School  Geography ;  Potter  Grammar  School  Geography ;  Little  Folks  of 
Other  Lands;  King's  Picturesque  Geographical  Reader,  No.  i. 

Fiske's  United  States  History  ;  Thomas's  United  States  History;  Barnes' 
United  States  History ;  Montgomery's  United  Slates  History ;  Eggleston's 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Supplementary  History  Readers,  Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  His- 
tory; Dodge's  American  History  Stories;  Pratt's  American  History  Stories, 
Vols.  I,  II,  III. 

Southworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Part  I ;  Walsh's  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic;  Prince's  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book  VIII;  Bailey's  Mental 
Arithmetic  ;  Bradbury's  Sight  Arithmetic  ;  Wentworth's  Mental  Arithmetic ; 
Franklin  Written  Arithmetic  ;  New  Franklin  Elementary  Arithmetic. 


REPORT  OF  THE   SUPERINTENDENT.  ^^ 

Tarbeirs  Lessons  in  English,  Books  I  and  II ;  Welsh-Greenwood  Studies 
in  English  Grammar. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth;  Music  Dictation 
Exercises. 

Stowell's  Primer  of  Health  ;  Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well ;  Webster's 
Handy  Dictionary ;  Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary ;  Meservey's  Single 
Entry  Book-keeping ;  Penniman's  Common  Words  Difficult  to  Spell ; 
Graves'  Speller. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

English  Language.— Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary ;  Lockwood's  Les- 
sons in  English ;  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature ; 
Whittier:  Snow-Bound  and  Among  the  Hills;  Holmes:  Favorite  Poems; 
Chaucer:  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales  ;  Bacon's  Essays  ;  Selections  from 
Browning ;  Lamb :  Essays  of  Elia  ;  Carlyle :  Hero  as  a  Prophet ;  Thoreau  : 
Succession  of  Forest  Trees  and  Wild  Apples  ;  Selections  from  Ruskin ; 
Essay  on  Burns  ;  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish,  Children's  Hour, 
Hiawatha,  Parts  I  and  II,  and  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Parts  I,  II  and 
III ;  Burroughs .  Birds  and  Bees  ;  Shakespeare  :  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like 
It.  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Twelfth  Night,  Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Mid 
summer  Night's  Dream;  Maria  Edgeworth:  Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  De 
Quincey:  Joan  of  Arc;  Lowell:  Books  and  Libraries,  and  Sir  Launfal ; 
Selections  from  Wordsworth  and  Burke;  Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby; 
Selections  from  Coleridge  and  Burns,  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Webster ; 
Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Republic ;  Selections  from  Edwin  Arnold ;  George 
Eliot:  Silas  Mamer,  Adam  Bede^;  Matthew  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ( 
Milton :  L'Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and  Lycidas ;  Taylor :  Lars ; 
Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech  ;  Webster's  Bunker  Hill,  I  and  II ;  Brown :  Rab 
and  His  Friends ;  Dickens  :  Christmas  Carol ;  Scott :  Marmion,  Talisman, 
I vanhoe,  Woodstock,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  Abbot;  Irving:  Alhambra, 
Selections  from  Irving  and  Sketch  Book.  Tales  of  a  Traveller ;  Hawthorne  : 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Twice  Told  Tales,  White  Hills  and  Wonder 
Book ;  Byron :  Childe  Harold ;  Goldsmith :  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  Tennyson : 
Princess,  Idylls  of  the  King  ;  Thackeray :  English  Humorists ;  Macaulay's 
Byron ;  Historical  Essays ;  Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison ;  Johnson ;  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  Papers ;  Defoe :  History  of  the  Plague  in  London ;. 
Coleridge:  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner ;  Kingsley:  Old  Greek  Heroes; 
Milton  :  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and  II ;  Pope  :  Iliad,  Books  i,  6,  2a  and  24  ; 
Southey :  Life  of  Nelson  ;  Burke's  Speeches  ;  Butler :  School  English ; 
Mathew's  Introduction  to  American  Literature  Mead:  Elementary  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric. 


78  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

French. — Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Le 
Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon,  Polyeucte,  Carine,  Le  Consent,  Petite 
Fadette,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seiglidre,  Michelet's  Prise  de  la  Bastille, 
Modern  French  Lyrics  ;  Le  Mari  de  Mme.  Solange  ;  L'Abbd  Constantin  ; 
Grandgent's  Com  p.  I,  IV  and  V  ;  la  Belle  Nivernaise,  le  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme  ;  Super's  Readings  from  French  History. 

German. — Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons,  Brandt's  German  Prose,  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar,  Three  German  Comedies, 
Grimm's  Maerchen,  Soil  und  Haben,  Immensee,  L'Arrabiata,  Bilderbuch 
ohne  Bllder,  Die  Journalisten,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  HOher  als  die 
Kirche ;  Heath's  German  Dictionary ;  Hatfield  Exercises  based  on  Im- 
mensee ;  Der  Neffe  als  Onkel ;  Haufl's  Der  Zwerg  Nase ;  Heine's  Harzreise  ; 
Gast&cher's  Irrfahroten ;  Freitag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Freidrichs  des  Grosses ; 
Leasings's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

History. — Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People,  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  French  History, 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Fiske's  Civil  Government,  Myers' 
General  History,  Johnston's  United  States  History  ;  Old  Greek  Life  ;  Roman 
Antiquities  ;  Dole's  American  Citizen ;  Sheldon's  General  History ;  Guest's 
Handbook  of  English  History. 

Mathematics. — ^Wells'  Higher  Algebra,  Newcomb's  Algebra,  Milne's 
Algebra,  Wells'  Geometry,  Newcomb's  Tables,  Eaton's  Metric  System,  A. 
P.  Root's  Business  Forms,  Thompson's  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Bowser's 
Trigonometry,  Wentworth's    Logarithmic  Tables  ;    Seavy's  Bookkeeping. 

Physical  Sciences.— Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field-Book  of 
Botany,  Martin's  Human  Body,  Stowell's  Essentials  of  Health,  Lockyer's 
Elements  of  Astronomy,  Remsen's  Chemistry,  Benton's  Laboratory  Guide  io 
Chemistry,  Chute's  Practical  Physics,  Carhart's  and  Chute's  Physics,  Dana's 
Geological  Story,  Young's  Astronomy,  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  Hall 
&  Bergen's  Physics,  Storer  &  Lindsay's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Ripper  on 
Steam,  Boyer's  Biology,  Bergin's  Elements  of  Botany,  Avery's  Physics. 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness'  Easy  Latin 
Method,  Allen  and  .Greenough's  Cassar,  Collar's  Latin  Composition, 
Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero,  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Ovid,  Principia  Latina,  Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer,  Scudder's  Latin 
Reader,  Viri  Romae,  Kelsey's  Caesar. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  White's  Beginners  Greek 
Book,  Collar's  Greek  Compositions,  Goodwin's  Anabasis,  Jones'  Greek 
Prose,  Seymour's  Iliad — six  books. 

Pitman's  System  of  Phonography,  Pitman's  Leaflets. 
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HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  YEAR   X896-97. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

X 

Selections  from  Irving. 

X 

Woodstock. 

Lars. 

♦As  You  Like  It. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.    Pt.  I. 

X 

Tempest. 

•Wonder  Book— I  and  11. 

Silas  Mamer. 

•Kingslcy's  Greek  Heroes. 

X 

Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Snow  Bound. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

X 

Lady  of  the  Lake. 

X 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Talisman. 

Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

Evangeline. 

X 

House  of  Seven  Gables. 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

Idylls  of  the  King. 

X 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Abbot 

Ivanhoe. 

Julius  Caesar. 

Birds  and  Bees. 

Books  marked  X  will  be  studied  more  carefully  than  those  unmarked. 
The  study  on  marked  and  unmarked  books  will  occupy  four  recitation 
periods  each  week.  A  fifth  period  a  week  will  be  given  to  instruction  in 
Composition. 

*  Supplementary  reading  done  by  the  pupils  alone. 


HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FOR  ^THE  YEAR  1896-97. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

X 

House  of  Seven  Gables. 
Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 
Paradise  Lost.    Books  I  and  H. 
Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

X 

Classical  and  English  Courses, 

As  You  Like  It. 

Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague. 

Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

X 

Carlyle's  Essay  on  Bums. 

X 

Twice  Told  Tales. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Evangeline. 

X 

Pope's  Iliad.    Books  I  and  VI. 

Silas  Marner. 

X 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

X 
X 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Burke's  Conciliation. 
Marmion. 

X 

Macaulay's  Johnson. 
Scientific  Course, 

X 

Merchant  of  Venice. 
Tales  of  a  Traveler. 

X 

Milton's  Minor  Poems. 

X 

Burke's  Conciliation. 

X 

Macaulay's  Johnson. 
Macbeth. 

X 

Marmion. 

X 

Evangeline. 

Books  marked  X  will  be  studied  more  carefully  than  those  unmarked. 
The  study  on  marked  and  unmarked  books  will  occupy  four  recitation 
periods  each  week.  A  fifth  period  a  week  will  be  given  to  instruction  in 
Composition. 

t  Pupils  in  the  Classical  Course  read  the  first  five  in  the  list.  Those  in 
the  Scientific  and  Commercial  Courses  read  the  whole  list. 


HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  IN  FRENCH  AND    GERMAN    FOR  THE  YEAR   X896-97. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

French, 

GtntuiH, 

Brief      French     Grammar — ^through 

half  irreg.  verbs. 
Composition. 
Super's  French  Reader. 
Le  Consent. 

Le  Man  de  Mme.  Solange. 
L'Abb^  Constantin. 

Brief  German  Grammar. 
Grimm's  Mftrchen. 
yi  Brandt's  Reader. 
L'Arrabiata. 
Immensee. 

Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder. 
Der  Zwerg  Nase. 

Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

SECOND   YEAR. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Readings  from  French  History. 

Mile,  de  la  S^gltere. 

La  Belle  Nivernaise. 

La  petite  Fadette. 

French  Lyrics. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

History  from  Brandt's  Reader. 

Der  Neffe  als  Onkel. 

H5her  als  die  Kirche. 

Die  Joumalisten. 

Irrfahrten. 

Soil  und  Haben. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Composition  and  Grammar. 

Polyeucte. 

THIRD  YEAR, 

Willhelm  Tell. 

Heine's  Harzreise. 

Freitag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedichs 

des  Grosses. 

Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

Composition  and  Grammar. 

In  general  these  lists  are  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  work  in  French  and 
German.    They  may,  therefore,  be  slightly  departed  from. 


TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be  absent  from  a  meet- 
ing, she  will  be  expected,  in  cases  where  it  is  possible,  to  notify  the  Super- 
intendent, beforehand,  and  procure  an  excuse  from  him.  In  case  of  such 
absence,  she  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meeting  next  in  grade  to  her 
own. 

Substitutes  and  extra  teachers  will  be  assigned  to  their  grade  of  meetings 
by  the  Supervising  Principal  and  the  Superintendent. 

Teachers  will  please  take  to  each  meeting  note  books,  etc. 


MEETINGS 

With  the  Superintendent. 

SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  4  o'clock  p.  m. 


September  8, 
October  5, 
November  2, 
December  7, 


January  4, 
February  i, 
March  i, 
April  5, 


Maya. 
June  7. 


GRAMMAR  GRADE  TEACHERS. 

At  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  ScHOot,  4.30  p.  u. 


GRADES. 

1 

1 

November 

1 

9 
a 

r 
1 

t 

< 

1 

! 

V 

6     1 

II 

7 

VI 

7 

13 

7 

VII 

21 

26 

14 

VIII 

20 

19 

14 

PRIMARY  GRADE  TEACHERS. 

At  the  Boardman  Manoal  Training  High  School,  4.30  p.  u. 


GRADES. 

September 

1 

! 

z 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

c 
a 

I 

5 

6 

6 

1 

II 

12 

9 

21 

III 

3 

18 

26 

IV 

10 

20 

25 

! 

FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS,  1896-97. 
BoARDMAN  Manual  Training  High   School. 


^ 

1 

i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

fr 

S 

•-» 

ret  year.  First  half 

P.  M. 

4.15 

14 

-- 

30 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

5 

.. 

.. 

lit  year.  Second  half.' 

" 

16 

-- 

-- 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

7 

— 

-- 

cond  year         ....... 

II 

21 

7 
9 

7 
12 

kird  year  and  beginning 
Foortb(Book  2) 

t« 

23 

Ihh  year  and  advanced 
Fourth  (Book  4) 

4.30 

30 

_« 

__ 

16 

.. 

.. 

.. 

14 

.  _ 

__ 

xth  year  (Book  6) 

It 

-- 

-- 

-- 

4 

-- 

-- 

14 

-- 

-- 

crenib  year  (Book  7)-. 

<« 

-- 

-- 

— 

6 

-- 

-- 

19 

— 

-- 

ighth  year  (Book  8),.. 

(I 

-- 

12 

-- 

- 

II 

-- 

-- 

19 

-- 

— 

.iademiten ----- 

4.15 
4.15 

14 

1% 

5 

letbods    (For    Substi- 
tBtcs    and      Teachers 
recently  added  to  the 
corps) 

26 

2,9,16 

25 

1.8,15 

.. 

'ethnical      Instruction, 
optional  classes ;  open 
to  all  teachers 

II 

28 

4,11,18 

27 

3.10.17 

28 

5,12 

'alks  on  Historic  Art  to 
grades  7  and  8 ;  open  to 
111  teachers - 

II 

1,3 
8,10,15,17 

5.19 

)fice  boors   at   Board- 
man  School  -- 

4.30 

11.25 

9.23 

6,20 

4.18 

8,22 

5.19 

9.23 

7,21 

4.18 

PENMANSHIP. 

TEACHERS'    MEETINGS.    1896-97. 

At  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School, 
Harry  Houston,  Supervisor. 

4.30  p.  M. 


Gndea 

1 

1 

i 

7\ 

I 

•-» 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

10 

19 
19 
20 

27 
27 

17 
23 
24 

I 
8 

19 
20 

5 

9 

2 

9 
16 

6 

a6 

27 
27 

- 

n  (Book  2) 

in  (Book  3) 

IV  (Book  4) 

V  (Book  5) 

VI  (Book  6) 

VII 

vin 

" 

Office  hours,  Tuesdays,  4.30  to  5.30  p.  M.,  Board  of  Education  Rooms* 
Center  street. 


SCIENCE  AND   NATURE  STUDY. 

TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 

Miss  E.  E.  Carlisle,  Supervisor. 

4.30  p.  M. 


GRADBS. 

1 

1 

i 
1 

i 

^-k 

1 

Jd 

§ 

s 

1 

1 

S 

9 

Kindergarten  .... - 

78 

t8 

19 
13 

I 

15 

13 

10 

-- 

12 

16 

-- 

_> 

9 

II 

23 

13 

13 

-- 

12 

18 

— 

M 

— 

9 

III 

22 

13 

6 

-- 

12 

23 

" 

20 

-- 

9 

IV 

29 

13 

3 

-- 

12 

34 

-- 

21 

•- 

9 

Note — On  October  13,  January  12  and  June  9,  meetings  will  be  held  at 
the  State  Normal  School  ;  other  meetings  will  be  at  the  Boardman  Manual 
Training  High  School. 

Office  hours,  Thursdays,  4.30  to  5.30,  Board  of  Education  Rooms,  Center 
street. 

Meetings  for  kindergartners  will  be  held  in  Zunder  kindergarten  at  3  p.  m. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  1896-97. 
B.  J  EPSON,  Supervisor.. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

1  Rooms.!  Time.    Sept  OcL.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb 

Mar 

Apr:  May   Jane 

Hamilton 

StFrmnciaO.Asyl. 

Ferry  Street 

Wootter 

V^l  i'Z:\   -;" 

,  6  "  X9  '  A.M.  t       a8      .6 
1   X  **    7     P.M.  f                   5 

'1' 

x6     j   14 

93      i    9X 

XX       8 

x8  1  15 
•5  1  «« 

4        X 

8 
X5 

a9 

X 

19 

19 

fl6 

5 

»   1   u 

17         ai 

Hamilton 

Pair  Street 

94         «8 

Wooeter 

Bdwarda  Street.... 

1 
9,30    1    .. 

3       7»*J 

TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS.  Rooms. 


Webster , 

Winchester jl 

Zunder I 

Carlisle  Street 1 

Winchester J 

Dizwell  Avenue ...  1 1 

Webster 1| 

N.  H.Orph.Asyrm:! 


to   6 
"    6 


Time. 


,A.M. 

P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 

P.M. 
A.Ii. 
P.M. 


Sept  Oct 
8  I  6 
>5  ,   X3 


Nov. 

3 
xo 

X7 
a4 


Dec.  Jan. 
5 


»5 


Feb 


Mar 


Apri  May  '  Jane 

6  I  4  j      > 

X3  I  IX  8 

so  I  z8  (5 

97  <  95  I    » 


WEDNESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Shelton  Avenue  .. 

Woodward 

Stronr 

Washington 

Baton. 


guinnipiac  St.. 
c  -     -       - 


L^enter  Street . 
Washington  .. 
Eaton 


Rooms.;  Time.    Sept  Oct:  Nov. ; Dec.  Jan.  Feb; MarJ Apr:  May   June 

7  to  IX  I . 


IX  I    A.M.  )  I 
4'!P.M.r 

**  X9  {    A.M.  I     , 
*'     4  I    PM.  >• 
P.M.  ) 
**  X3      A.M.  I  '  , 

"     6  I    P.M.  f  I  . 


98 


4 

9 

6 

3 

3 

XX 

9 

»3 

xo 

10 

x8 

x6 

90 

X7 

«7 

as 

*3 

97 

84 

34 

7  5 

X4    I  19 

9X    j  X9 

98  96 


THURSDAY. 


SCHOOLS.        1 

Rooms.    Time. 

X  to  XX       A.M.  ( 

; Sept  Oct. 

Nov. 

_  . 

Dec.]  Jan. 

FeblMarjApr 

May  June 

Skinner 

1 

Greenwich  Ave 

X    **     4       P.M. 
X   *»     6      A.M. 

,  xo        8 

5 

13           XO 

Lovell 

1 

Humphrey  St 

X   **      4      A.M.  V 

«7    1  «S 

X9 

17          9Z 

x8 

x8 

99 

90            17 

West  Street 

I   "      4      P.M. 

Shelton  Avenue... 

X   "      6     lA.M. 

1 

Lloyd  St 

X  **     4    [p.m. 

1    94          92 

X9 

84 

a8 

95 

95 

99 

•7          U 

LoveU 

■    7   "    X2       A.M. 

1 

8 

Day 

X    "      6     .P.M. 

,  ..     1,29 

3 

7 

4 

4 

6           3 

FRIDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Woolsey 

Davenport  Avenue 

Day 

Oak  Street 

Woolsey 

Orchard  Street 

Hallock  Street 

Strong 


Rooms. 

Time. 

xto    6 

A.M.  ) 

'P.M. 

J  *•    4 

7   "  X9 

A.M. 

P.M. 

X         4 

7    '*X9 

A.M. 

X         4 

P.M. 

X  "    8 

A.M. 

x"    7 

P.M. 

Sept  Oct.;  Nov.  ;Dec.  Jan. 


XX  .     9  I 
x8      x6  ' 


6 
X3 

95  I    93  I     90 
..   'a.30.     .. 


•9 
8 

I     4    I    X5 


Feb 

X9 

96 


Mar 

X9 

96 


Apr.  May  '  June 

30  .     98    j    95 
7  4 

14 


93  91 


x8 


Hillhouse  High  School.  Normal  Class,  Thursdays,  19.90  r.  u. 
Graduating  Class,  Fridays,  x9.9o  p.  m. 


FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE.  1896-97. 

Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


ishington 
Incbester 
^ebster ... 
'oolsey... 


1 

1 

1 

1 

r 

4 

^ 

1 

B 

} 

1 

•2 

£ 

I 

1 

I 

t 

•< 
5 

1 

3 

A.M. 

__ 

5 

2,30 

A.M 

14 

12 

9 

7 

II 

8 

8 

12 

10 

A.M. 

21 

19 

16 

14 

18 

15 

15 

19 

17 

A.M. 

28 

26 

23 

21 

25 

22 

22 

26 

24 

7 
14 
21 
28 


TUESDAY. 


!«y 

Ullock., 
iamilton 
Irong... 


A.M. 

8 

6 

3 

I 

5 

2 

2 

6 

4 

A.M. 

15 

13 

10 

8 

12 

9 

9 

13 

II 

1  A.M. 

22 

20 

17 

15 

19 

16 

16 

20 

18 

1  A.lf. 

29 

27 

24 

22 

26 

23 

23 

27 

25 

1,29 

8 


WEDNESDAY. 


jMral j|  A.M. 

•owter I  A,M. 

'•^ell il   A,M. 

«iton A.M. 


9 

7 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

7 

5 

16 

14 

" 

9 

13 

10 

10 

14 

12 

23 

21 

18 

16 

20 

17 

17 

21 

19 

30 

28 

25 

23 

27 

24 

24 

28 

26 

9 
16 


THURSDAY. 


ieneral 
lender 


A.M. 

10 

8 

5 

3 

7 

4 

4 

8 

A.M. 

17 

15 

12 

10 

14 

11 

II 

15 

A.M. 

24 

22 

19 

17 

21 

18 

18 

22 

A.M. 

1.29 

24 

28 

25 

25 

29 

6J  3 

13  10 

20     I  17 

27     i  24 


FRIDAY. 
At  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School. 


FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE.  189^7. 

Miss  Juua  Nadluu  Assistant  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

..       AJt.1 
..  ,    P.M.  f 
..  1    A.M.  1 
..       P.M.  i 
..      A.M.t 
..       P.M.  » 
-  .    A.M.  » 
..       P.M.  f 

4   . 

■4 

mx 
a8 

1 

5 

n 

1 
i 

.< 

»3 

1 

7 
14 

St 

•-» 

£ 

1 

t 

< 

3 
xo 
17 
a4 

s 

9 

Wuhivtoo 

4 
It 
t8 
•5 

I 

8 
«5 

as 

ss 

5 

za 

«9 
a6 

CartWeSL 

1 

WlacbMttf 

HomphrarSL 

^ 

wSK^....::::::: 

W^iiy'llllllllllll 

It 

UoydSt 

id 

TUESDAY. 


A.M.  I 

■  P.M.  r 


Dmr 

^I^Test  St. 

St.  Pimnds  brpk*ii  AST.  a.m.  I 

Hallock  St.  ..51! P.M.  f     *5 

Hamilton a.m.  i 

OmYeoportATe p.m.  f     ■* 

StPOOB A.M.I        ^ 

Greenwidi  Ave p.m.  f     •* 


6 
«3 


«7 

«4 


8 

as 


»9 
a6 


a 

• 

6 

9 

9 

«3 

t6 

16 

ao 

•3 

aa 

•7 

"1 


WEDNESDAY. 


BdwmrdsSt. I  a.m, 

Wooater 

Orchard  St 

Lovell 

DixweU  Ave 

Shelton  Ave. 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum. 


A.M. 

A.M.», 
P.M.f 

9 

7 

4 

a 

6 

3 

3 

7 

i6 

M 

II 

9 

«3 

xo 

xo 

X4          ' 

A.M.i 
P.M.  f 

«3 

ax 

18 

x6 

ao 

X7 

X7 

ax     ■     1 

A.M.I 
P.M.  f 

30 

a8 

»5 

•3 

•7 

a4 

«4 

a8     i    9 

96     «a 


THURSDAY. 


Baton 

Oak  St. 

1 

|A.M.» 

P.M.f 
A.M.I 
P.M.  f 
A.M.I 
P.M.  f 
A.M.  ( 
P.M.  f 

xo 
«7 

a4 

8 

Skinner 

Fair  St 

»5 

Ouinnlpiac  ft  Center... 

aa 

Zander 

Fair 

x.a9 

5 

3 

7 

4 

4 

8 

xa 

xo 

«* 

XX 

XX 

»5 

X9 

17 

ax 

x8 

x8 

aa 

- 

a4 

a8 

«5 

as 

•9 

FRIDAY. 


Hamilton... 
Woodward . 
Ferry  St.  ... 
Winchester. 


A.M.  XX 

A.M.      I      X8 

A.M.      !      9$ 

I 
A.M. 


9 

6 

4 

8 

5 

5 

x6 

«3 

XX 

«S 

xa 

xa 

33 

ao 

x8 

aa 

19 

X9 

a,  30 

-. 

a9 

a6 

a6 

9  7 

•3  ax 

I 

30  a8 


PENMANSHIP  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE,   1896-97. 

Harry  Houston,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


CHOOLS.          j 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

0 

z 

1 

1 

.0 

1 
1 

t 

< 

>^ 

i 

ter 

Z  to    6     A.M.  ) 
X   '*     5     P.M.  f 
X    '»     6     A.M.  i 
1   "    4     F.M.  f 
X   "     8      A.M.  I 
X   "    4     'M.  f 
X    "     6     A.M.  » 
10  *•  X6    |P.M.  J 

7 ;;  la  ,A.M.  1 

7       xa    P.M.  1 

ax 

a8 

19 
96 

5 

X3 

93 

9 

9 
x6 

«4 
ax 

4 

XX 

99 

X 

8 
«S 

»5 

X 

8 
99 

5 
96 
X9 

X9 

,0 

a4 
«7 
3 

nAre. ' 

»4 

fagtOD 

iodsOrp.A8Tl. 

besier 

Bport 

9X 

98 

I ■  1 

7 

1 

7 

L... 

Rtr.. 


TUESDAY. 

1   to  6    ,A.M.  t  ' 

«5 

1 

13          X7     ' 

99 

x6 

"3 

XX 

X   ♦»     4     P.M.      1 

X   "     7     A.M.    . 

99 

90         94 

19 

9 

90 

8 

X   **     4     PM. 

«   *;     7     A.M. 

39 

i    3  1 

« 

5 

93 

6 

4 

z 

X   "     4     P.M.      1 

7  "  X.     A.M. 

6         xo    , 

' 

19 

« 

'3 

x8 

99 

WEDNESDAY. 


Her 

.      xto   6 

A.M. 
A.-.. 

P.M.) 

A.M.  i 
P.M.  f 
A.M.  1 
P.M.  f 
A.M.  1 
P.M.  ) 

9 

x6 

n 
30 

»4 

98 

9X 

7 

x8 

as 

4 
1 

XX 

x6 

9 

93 
9 

97 
13 

6 
90 

a4 
xo 
3 

xo 
a4 

X7 
3 

9X 

98 

7 
«4 

96 

5 

X9 

'9 

rt 

^pac  [ 

♦« 

9 

'^i...ZV. 

*"      X  '*    4 

3 

i 

1  **    8 

Jb^ ..;..:: 

I     ♦•        A 

16 

mf ._     ,  ••  M 

l{ 

0    *•    I» 

a3 

li 

THURSDAY. 


U)rplL*Aiyiom! 

•h^rd" 

Iioo 

NIAtc.  (  

gHowf 


X  to   6  A.M.  ) 

I  "    3  '   «'.»•-  f 

X   -     6  A.M.  I 

14  'M.  f 

xftn**3ft  A.M. ) 

7  "  X9  A.M.  I 

7   "  X9  ;     P.M.  f 


»7 

a4 


»9 


99     I 
8    i 


a4 
3 


U 

98 


xz 

99 

97 

x8 

6 

4 

>5 

90 

8 

13 

FRIDAY. 


■  .. 

ito   <> 

_  ft  _^ 
0  *^  ifi 

6  »*ix 

A.M.  1 

P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

z8 
as 

1 

z6 

30 
93 

9 

» 

6 

4 

zz 

x8 

ag 

XS 

8 

99 

96 
Z9 

5 
»9 

19 

96 

.9 

5 

30 

9 
93 

98 

»4 

7 

9X 

te.. 

It 

K.  :: 

*5 

ker.    ' 

ji 

5«eT ..,:::;:::  I 

ba... 

4 

»»ca .::::: 

te 

18 

1 

SEWING  LESSONS. 

TIME    TABLE    1896-97. 

Miss  Jennie  R.  Messer,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Winchester 

Lloyd 

Baton 

N.H.  Orphan  Asylum.. 


1 

s 

g 

^ 

9Z 

A.  M. 

P.  M. 

ax 

A.  M. 

X4.a8 

r.  M. 

i4»»8 

I 


5,  19 
S««9 
xa,  a6 
xa,  96 


1 

g 

t 

z 

^ 

a,  16, 

30 

Z4 

9,  x6, 

30 

«4 

9»a3 

7.  ax 

9.93 

7,  ax 

I  t. 


a  I  < 


4«  x8  Xi  X5 
4.  x8  I  X,  X5 
zx,  as 


XX,  as 


;,  aa     8,  aa 
;,  aa     8,  93 


5,19    ^r-- 

S,  19  %'/•  .* 

X9,  a6  '  10, 14    7,  i 
xa,  26  10, 24    7.  i 


TUESDAY. 


Fair  St 

Baton 

Woolsey 

(General  work). 


A.  M. 

8,aa 

6,ao 

3i»7 

i«x5 

P.  M. 

8,aa 

6.ao 

3»X7 

^15 

A.  M. 

«5.  39 

X3»a7 

io»  a4  8,  aa 

P.  M. 

«5,a9 

131  "7 

xo,a4 

8,aa 

S,  X9     a,  x6     a,  x6 
5,  X9     a,  x6     a,  x6 


xa,  a6  '  9,  93 
za,  a6     9,  a3 


9»a3 


6,  ao 
6,  ao 


4.18 
4,x8 


X3,  37  ill,  as 


I 


91*3  .»3.  97   "»25 


WEDNESDAY. 


Day 

(General  work). 

Webster 

Webster 


A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 


9»a3 

i 

j  9.33 

ji6,3o 
|i6»3o 


7.  ax 

4.X8 

a,  x6 

7,  ax 

4,x8 

a,x6 

X4,a8 

XX,  as 

9.  "3 

X4,a8 

XI,  as 

9*33 

6.  ao     3.  X7     3«  X7 
6,  ao  I  3,  X7     3,  17 


I 
X3,  87   10,  a4 

13,  a7  {zo,  a4 


zo,a4 
zo.a4 


7»»x 
7*  ax 


S»'9 
5i»9 


X4,  aS  I  xa,fl6 
Z4,  88   za,  96 


Ferry 

(General  work)., 

Strong 

Humphrey 


A.  M. 
p.  M. 


THURSDAY. 


17 

X7 


xs.  a9 

X, 

,X5,  a9 


3»  X7     7,  ax 
3.  X7  I  7,  9Z 


A.  M.  I  ZO,  84     8,  aa  ,  s*  X9  '  zo,  84  14,  a8 


4,  z8     4,  x8  '  8,  88  6,  ao  3,  ^ 

4,  z8     4,  x8  I  8.  88  6, 90  J, « 

i 

zz,  as  :zx,  3S  '  15*  99  X3,  a?  rc  ' 


zo,  a4     8,  aa  I  s«  X9  zo,  84   Z4,  98   zz,  85   zz,  as   Z5,  99  Z3,  97  to,« 


FRIDAY. 


Wooster h  a.  m. 

Hallock ;a,  M. 


1 


"     jx6,3o 
xz,  as  I  9»  as 


X3 
6,  ao 


4,  z8   zs,  89 
8,  aa 


I 


za,  a6 
5«x9 


za,  86 
5.  X9 


83    !  7,91    4,i\ 
9»30  X4,a8  ",»| 


SEWING    LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE,   1896-97. 
Miss  Florence  I.  Bigelow,  Assistant. 


MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


I 


LoTell , 

N.  H.  Orplua  Asylvm 

Sttoner , 

(Gcaenl  woric) 

SWtooAT 

tGeoenl  work) 

Wdch 

Wiackeatcr , 

Diy 

Idwtrds 

0*«ki 

Voodwird 


A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 


a 


7.  2X 

7,  ai 

Z4,a8 
14,  «8 


.9 


5*  '9;  1600 


xa,  a6 
xa,  a6 


9,83 


7,  ai 

7,  ax 


4,x8 
4,18 

XX,  as 


J.  «S 
8,  aa 

8,  aa 


I.  >5 


5.  «9 
5.  «9 


8,  aa  |Xa,  a6 
8f  aa  [xa,  a6 


>) 

:■ 

s 

1— » 

3« 

Z4ia8 

17,  3» 

3i 
17,31 

14,  a8 

10,24 

7,  ax 

10,  34 

7,  a« 

TUESDAY. 


A.M. 

8,aa 

6,ao 

3.  "7 

P.  M. 

8,aa 

6,ao 

3,  »7 

A.M. 

XS.  99 

«3»a7 

10.  a4 

P.  M. 

X5,  39  jx3,  a7 

xo,a4 

I,  15     5«  «9     a.  16 

«.  «S  I  5»  «9  I  a,  16 

I 
8,  aa    la,  a6 

8,  aa  |xa,  a6 


,  I 


9.33 
9.  "3 


a,  x6     6,ao  1  4,  x8  |     *^ 


5.  «9 


a,  ,6  6,ao  4.i8!,j  ;^ 
9,  a3  13,  a7  xx,  as  i  8,  aa 
9,  a3    13.  a7   xi,  35  1  8,  aa 


WEDNESDAY. 


A.  M. 
P.M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 


9»  "3     7»  ax 
9i  a3     7,  ax 


4,  x8     a,  x6     6,  ao 
4,  x8     a,  x6     6,  ao 


x6,  30   X4,  a8  xx,  35 
x6,  30  ;i4,  a8  xx,  35 


9,83 
9,  a3 


«3.  87 
«3.  87 


3,17 

3,17 

7.  ax 

5,  «9 

3.  X7 

3«»7 

7,  at 

5.  19 

10,34 

10,34 

14.  a8 

13,36 

xo,  a4 

10,  84 

X4,  a8 

13,  36 

8,  x6 

3,  16 

9.  a3 
9.83 


THURSDAY. 


Haaultoa.. 
Oik 

DtTcnport 


A.M. 

«7 

X,  XS, 
39 

P.  M. 

«7 

X,  IS, 

89 

A.  M. 

XO,  34 

8.33 

P.  M.     XO,  34 


8,33 


X3 

3»'7 

7.31 

4,x8 

4,x8 

8,33 

6,  30 

Z3 

3,  X7 

7.  ax 

4,  x8 

4,  18     8,  33 

6,  30 

5,  X9   10,  34' X4,  88 

IX,  as 

XI,  as 

XS,  89   13,37 

5,  X9 

10,34 

X4,88 

XI,  as 

XX,  as 

X5,  89 

X3,  37 

3«X7 
3.  X7 
XO,  34 
10,34 


FRIDAY. 


Zaader 

Wtikingtoa. 


A.  M. I       X8 

A.  M.    XX,  as 


x6,  30 
9,83 


X3 
6,  30 


4.x8 


15,  39     X3,  36 
8,  83      s,  X9 


X3,  36 

5,  X9 


83 
9,30 


7,  ax 
14,  38 


4,  x8 
XX,  35 


SCIENCE  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

TIME  TABLE,  1896-7. 
Miss  E.  E.  Carlisle,  Supervisor. 


:•(•::::!: 


Webster 

Oak 

Davenport  Aeve 

Wooster 

Fair  St,.  | 

Whiting  f 

Washington 

Carlisle...' 

Day ) 

Greenwich  Ave.  ) 

West  St 

Zunder 

Hallock 

Eaton 

Skinner 

Orchard ) 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asy.  )  " 

Woolsey 

Lloyd ) 

Woodward  f   

Lovell ) 

Edwards  St.  ) 

Humphrey  St } 

St.FrancisOrph.  Asy. ) 

Winchester 

Shelton  Ave.    i 

Dixwell  Ave.   J 

County  Home 

Strong-.  ) 

Ferry  St.  )    

Center ) 

Huinnipiac  \    
amilton . 


p.  M. 
A.M. 

P.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 

'A.M. 
A.M. 


I 


I    30 

24 
25 


1  »5 

1 

19 

12 

SO 

17 

16 

20 

17 

17 

21 

19 

17 

21 

19 

18 

22 

23 

32 

26 

24 

23 

'24 


28 
29 


17 
18 

19 
23 

24 

25  I  25 

26  26 


21 

23 
23 

27 
27 

28 

29 

30 


18  ,  15 

20  I   16 

20  17 

31  18 

81  18 


25 
36 

27 
38 


3a 

29 


BOUNDARIES. 


BOUNDS  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the 
town  of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  and  South  Districts. 
That  part  of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from 
the  Bridge  over  West  river  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the 
outlet  of  Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along 
the  brook  flowing  into  said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the 
WestvilJe  District.  That  part  which  lies  south  of  the  road 
which  crosses  Townsend  avenue  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
Fort  is  the  South  District. 


DAY   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the 
Derby  railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Meadow  street,  neither 
side  of  Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along  said 
water  front  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


WASHINGTON   SCHOOL   BOUNDARY. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  West  Portsea  street  with  the 
Derby  Railroad,  includes  both  sides  of  West  Portsea  street 
to  Washington  street,  both  sides  of  Washington  street  to 
Spring  street,  neither  side  of  Spring  street  to  Howard  avenue, 
both  sides  of  Spring  street  from  Howard  avenue  to  the  Rail- 
road, on  the  line  of  the  Railroad  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side 
of  Meadow  street  to  West  Water  street,  neither  side  of  West 
Water  street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  Silver 
street,  both  sides  of  Silver  street  to  Derby  Railroad  and  on 
said   Railroad  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 


TIME  TABLE  FOR  1896-97. 

B.  Jepson,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


S4.HOOLS. 


Rooms.   Time. '  Sept  Oct.i  Not.  I  Dec.  Jan.  Feb 


MamUtsm 1  to 

>t.  KiiuiciftO.  Asyt  1  " 

Kouv  Su«ii 1  ** 

Wo^j^e*  I  ** 

UttuiiU«Mk 6": 

KiuiStr««i. I  •* 

WooMtof    7  "  ' 

lia>*«uU»  Street.,..  I  1  ** 


A.M.  ) 
P.M.  f 
A.M.  I 
P.M.  f 
A.M.  t 
P.M.  f 
A.M.I 
P.M.  f 


14 

la 

ai 

«9 

a8 

96 

- 

5 

9 
x6 


I 
7    i 


x8  I  15 

I 
•5     M 


Mar 

Apr,  May 

Jane 

8 

xa  1 

xo 

- 

»S 

>9  1 

«7 

ai 

aa 

96 

34 

a8 

X 

5 

3 

7^.9 

TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS, 

WetMter , 

Wiuvheetef 1 

ZunJer 1 

C^uUiUeSueel I 

WiucheiUer 

Uixwell  Avenue...! 

Webater '    7' 

N.  tl.  Orph.  Asyrn 


Rooms. 

Time. 

Sept 

OcL 

Nov. 

D«=. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Bfar 

xto   6 
X  "    6 

;a.m. 

P.M.    ' 

8 

6 

3 

X 

5 

a 

a 

X    "    XX 

A.M. 
P.M. 

,  '5 

»3 

xo 

8 

xa 

9 

9 

7  "  xa 

|A.M.    . 

P.M. 

aa 

ao 

>7 

«5 

»9 

x6 

x6 

7  "  xa 
X  "     3 

'A.M. 
P.M. 

'   »9      a7 

94 

aa 

a6 

'3 

»3 

Apr.  May  '  Jane 


8 
z8  I  xs 
as     I     aa 


Oulnntplac  St.. 
renter  Stre< 


r  Street. 

Washington  .. 
Kalon 


WEDNESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

SheUon  Avenue  .. 

Woodward 

Strong 

Washington 

Uaioo . 


I  Rooms. 


to  tx 

M 

"  xa 


Time.   Sept  Oct. 


A.M 
P.M. 


9  I 
I   x6  < 


A.M.  )  I 
P.M.  I  I 
A.M.)     I 


>ct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

7 

4 

a 

6 

M 

XX 

9 

"3 

ai 

x8 

x6 

ao 

a8 

as 

as 

87 

Mar 


Apr]  May  |  June 


X9 
96 


9 
16 


THURSDAY. 


S(-HOOLS. 

Skinner 

Ureenwich  Ave.... 

UveU 

Humphrey  St 

West  Street 

Shelton  Avenue... 

Lloyd  St 

l.oveli 

l>av 


Rooms.    Time. 


to  XX  A.M. 

*'  4  'p.m. 

"  6  ;a.m. 

;;  4  A.M. 

*  4  p.m. 

"  6  ,A.M. 

"  4  I  P.M. 

"  xa  1a.m. 

"  6  1p.m. 


Sept 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

xo 

s       s 

10 

M 

IX 

X7 

'5 

xa 

X7 

ai 

x8 

a4    1  aa 

X9 

84 

a8 

as 

! 

1,39 

- 

3 

7 

4 

x8  I  aa 

as  I  89 

4I    8 


May  June 


X3     I     xo 


•7 

6 


84 

3 


FRIDAY. 


SCHOOLS.       I 

Wuolsey | 

l>«venport  Avenue 

l>ay 

<^»k  Street 1 

Wimlsey 1 

(hi hard  Street 

HsUock  Street I 

Suong. 


Rooms. 

jTime.i 

SeptOct. 

Nov. 

Dec.  Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

Aprj  May  | 

xto    6 

A.M.  1 

|P.M. 

XX          9 

6 

XX 

88 

X9 

X9 

30 

a8 

7       xa 
X  "     4 

A.M.    . 

P.M. 

x8  1    x6 

»3 

x8 

89 

a6 

96 

- 

7 

7  **  xa 
x"    7 

P.M. 

as      83 

ao 

.- 

8 

5 

5 

9 

X4 

;a.m.     1 

Ip.m.    I 

1 
..     a. 30 

- 

4 

xs 

xa 

ta 

83 

ax 

June 


*5 

4 


Hillhouse  High  School,  Normal  Class,  Thursdays,  x8.ao  p.  m. 
Graduating  Class,  Fridays,  xa.ao  p.  m. 


FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE.  1896-^7. 
Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor. 


SCHOOLS. 


MONDAY. 


Washington 
Winchester 
Webster  ... 
Woolsey 


1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

Z 

1 

4 

I 

I 

1 

< 
5 

ST 
3 

A.M. 

___ 

5 

2.30 

A.M 

14 

12 

9 

7 

II 

8 

8 

12 

10 

A.M. 

21 

19 

16 

14 

18 

15 

15 

19 

»7 

A.M. 

28 

26 

23 

21 

25 

22 

22 

26 

24 

14 

21 

28 


TUESDAY. 


Day 

Hillock.. 
Hamilton 
Strong  ... 


A.M. 

8 

6 

3 

I 

5 

2 

2 

6 

4 

A.M. 

15 

13 

10 

8 

12 

9 

9 

13 

II 

A.M. 

22 

20 

17 

15 

19 

16 

i6 

20 

i8 

A.M. 

29 

27 

24 

22 

26 

23 

23 

27 

25 

15 

22 


WEDNESDAY. 


General . 
Wooster 
Uvell  .. 
Shelton  . 


A.M. 

9 

7 

4 

2 

6 

3 

3 

7 

5 

A.M. 

16 

14 

II 

9 

13 

10 

10 

14 

12 

A.M. 

23 

21 

18 

16 

20 

17 

17 

21 

19 

A.M. 

30 

28 

25 

23 

27 

24 

24 

28 

26 

2 

9 
16 


THURSDAY. 


Eaton.. 
Skinner 
General 
Zunder 


A.M. 

10 

8 

5 

3 

7 

4 

4 

8 

6 

A.M. 

17 

15 

12 

10 

14 

11 

II 

15 

13 

A.M. 

24 

22 

19 

17 

21 

18 

18 

22 

20 

A.M. 

I,  29 

24 

28 

25 

25 

29 

27 

1 

3 
10 

17 


FRIDAY. 
At  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School. 


-  ;    :?RAWING  AND  COLOR. 

*-HS  TABLE,  1896-97. 
.  Nwij^LKs,  Assistant  Supervisor. 
MONDAY. 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

i-i 

£ 

1 

t 

< 

1 

111 

5 

«i3i> 

— 

4 

s 

t 

5 

3  '  7 

M 

9 

7 

tz 

8 

8 

IS 

xo        14 

«9 

16 

«4 

18 

«S 

X5 

«9 

17         ai 

!" 

n 

91 

•5 

aa 

•a 

a6 

«4         «« 

TUESDAY. 


»5 


;:r  -9 


3 

z 

5 

9 

« 

. 

4 

X3 

xo 

8 

Z9 

9 

9 

«3 

zz 

30 

»7 

15 

«9 

x6 

x6 

90 

x8 

97 

"4 

99 

96 

83 

•3 

•7 

«5 

8 


WEDNESDAY. 


9 
x6 

7 
«4 

4 
xz 

K.M.   t 

"3 

91 

z8 

30 

98 

as 

9 
z6 
93 


6 
«3 


X7 
"4 


X7 
94 


7 

S 

t 

M 

Z9 

9 

«« 

»9 

t6 

.. 

a6 

«3 

THURSDAY. 


A.-.! 

zo 

1 
8    1 

5 

A.M.  1 

»7 

15    1 

Z9 

A.M.    . 
P.M. 

"4 

99 

19 

A.M.    . 

r.M.  1 

- 

1 

-• 

»7 
"4 


7 
«4 


z8 
as 


x8 
as 


8 

6 

IS 

»3 

99 

90 

a9 

a7 

FRIDAY. 


A.M. 

zz 

9     1 

6 

4 

« 

S 

5 

9 

7 

4 

'a.m. 

1 

1      '' 

«<J     . 

«3 

xz 

»S 

X9 

Z9 

.- 

»4 

IX 

*.«. 

1    as 

a3     . 

90 

z8 

99 

X9 

X9 

93 

9Z 

18 

A.M. 

- 

..30! 

- 

•' 

a9 

96 

96 

30 

98 

«5 

o  o  o 
e   o   « 


^^ 


CO 


> 

D 


TJ3  &  2  2  g 

C9    o     (9    (8     cd    O 

X  03  n  >  >«  2: 


"  I 

J:  ©  S  ^ 
o  ^  •*  . 
O  g  CO"  CO 

g  g  K  ad 
>  ^  s  s 


.a 
o 
CO 
bo 
G 

*S 

:^ 

■o££ 
O  E  o 

>^  > 
s^  '^  "^ 

^    G     C 
§    *"    *" 

c^-  CO  CO   ^ 

ad  K  33  "S  I  -g 


S  o 

►5  5  *S  Tj 
o  g   e  * 


73 


o       > 


•a 

8)  ^ 

j2  ^    .  'C 


X  s  s 


«>    (4 

boOi 

s  -a 
o   c 

c 


CO  0Q 


b 

a 
S 
c» 

V 
O 


a   V   a 

S  5:  5 

33  {X  CO 


M 
O 

a 
C 

o 

o 


i!    = 


3 


S  S 


«     ^  in  CO    ^ 


2  2  «! 

w   tn  «    _ 
^  CO    «n  M 


'O    60 

e   a 

o  o 


o^      33 


f^  ^  tn  ^ 


s  S  2  s  I  o  -•=  - 


in    ^  GO    GO 


tn  M    en    - 

GO     €4    00     n 


^  r^  O  "^  "^ 


CO 


8  8888888888S;S;8S.S;S88888S;g88 

t^  ao  ^    ^  O    COM    f>*o«i^    e«    o^ao    o^oo    r^Ooo    O    m    moo    ^o    r>OD 


i      s. 


e«        M       M       M       M       M       M 


-  ^ 

I  o 


to 

< 
S 

o 

H     L 

<  * 


O     M 

V  .a 


e 

«  «  e 

33  ^  s 

.   e  .5 

33   oN 

6  1  = 
^  flQ  U 


CO*  CO 

.2   a 

a    ^ 


C 

w  2 

g.CO 

m  S  <  w  O  S  U 


3  .t  li^  r: 


^   .  «> 

g.2  > 

S  t:  c 

c   rt  « 

<  o  o 


:S  «  .?  I  m 

w  ^  o:  s  -= 

s  "^^  g  <  1 

S  s  -c  b  S 

S  rt  S  rt    « 

U  O  S  S  CO 


73 

c 

a  i2 

£  8   g 

2  -^  s^-  2 

^  ptf  ^  £ 


O 

H 


O 


•5  «> 

•^    CO   j3  3 

>%  »   rt  i; 

s   g  ;=  V 


0^ 


J 


"a 
c  o 

< 


SEWING  LESSONS. 

TIME    TABLE    1896-97. 

Miss  Jennie  R.  Messer,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Winchester 

Lloyd 

Baton 

N.H.  Orphan  Asylum.. 


a 


A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
r.  M. 


i 

1 

1 

1 

2Z 

5.  X9 

a,  i6, 

at 

S»«9 

a,x6, 
30 

14,  a8 

za,96 

9ia3 

14,  a8 

xa,96 

9.a3 

I 


«4 
«4 

7,  ax 


4,  z8  I  X,  xs  ;  X,  X5  5,  X9 

4.  »8  I  X,  X5  ;  X,  xs  s,  19 

'  I 

XX,  as  I  8,  aa  '  8,  aa  xa,  a6 

XX,  as  I  8,  aa  I  8,  aa  za,  a6 


1 


I     • 


3,«7. 

3« 
3ii7. 

3« 

10,94 

xo,a4 


14,  «8 
14,  aS 

7.« 
7i« 


TUESDAY. 


Fair  St 

Baton 

Woolsey 

(General  work). 


A.  M. 

8,aa 

P.  M. 

8,aa 

A.  M. 

«S,  "9 

P.  M. 

'S»a9 

6,  ao  3,  X7 

6,  ao  3,  17 

X3,  97  to,  84 

X3,97  xo,a4 


. 

»S 

X, 

»S 

8, 

aa 

8, 

aa 

S,  19  a,  x6  a,  x6 

5,  t9  I  a,  x6  a,  i6 

la,  a6  I  9,  a3  I  9,  a3 

la,  a6  9,  a3  1  9,  33 


6,  ao 
6,  ao 
»3.a7 
«3,  a7 


I  4,18 

I  4,18 

XX,  as 
I 


z, 
zs.a9 
I  8,ta 

:  8,« 


WEDNESDAY. 


Day , 

(General  work).. 

Webster 

Webster 


I 


I 


A.  M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 
P.  M. 


^  9.a3 

9«a3 
I 
|Z6,3o 

I  >^«  30 


7,  az  I  4,  z8  I  a,  z6 

7,  at  I  4,  x8  a,  z6 

Z4,  a8  'it,  as  9*  as 

Z4,a8  jzi,as  |  9«  "3 


6,  ao  I  3,  Z7 
6»  ao  3,  X7 
X3,  a7  '  zo,  a4 
Z3,  a7  'zo,  a4 


3»X7 

7»ax 

3iX7 

7»" 

xo,«4 

14,  »8 

10,  a4 

M..S 

S»X9 
5«x9 
xa,  w6 
xa,  a6 


a,  16 
I  a.  t6 
I  9»»3 

I  9^n 


Ferry , 

(General  work). 

Strong 

Humphrey 


A.  M. 

p.  M. 
A.  M. 


THURSDAY. 


tx5»a9 


*'     |x5.a9 


3»  X7  I  7«  ax 

3i  X7  I  7i  at 


4,  x8  i  4,  x8 
4,x8  4,x8 
XX.  95 


il 


8,  aa  I  s«  X9   10,  a4  1 14,  38   iz,  as 

>,  a4  I  8,  aa  I  5,  19  |XO,  34  |z4,  98  zz,  »$   tz,  as 


8,  aa  I  6,  so  3, 17 
8.  aa  I  6,  ao  3,  Z7 
'5*a9  z3,a7'zo,34 
XS.  a9   Z3,  37  txo,t4 


FRIDAY. 


Wooster. 
Hallock  . 


A.  M. 
A.  M. 


z8 

a, 

z6,  30 

X3 

4,x8 

I5»a9 

13,36 

Z9,  96 

".as 

9i  a3 

6,ao 

xz 

8,39 

5.  X9 

5»X9 

as     I  7i  az  j  4i  x8 
9»30,X4,  a8  jii,«5 


SEWING    LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE,   1896-97. 
Miss  Florence  I.  Bigelow,  Assistant. 


MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

1 
1     « 

<   a 
1  ^ 

October 
November 

1 

a 

1 

t 

1 

< 

1-^ 

LoTcU 

|A.M. 

7.  ax 

5' '9   i6'i> 

X4 

4.X8 

«»«S 

x»  «5     5»  »9 

3» 
«7,  3« 

14.38 

N.U.  Orphan  Aajltun.. 

1  P.M. 

7,  ax 

5'  '9  .6,';^ 

14 

4, '8 

I.  «s 

».  «S     5»  «9 

.,.'i.!'^'" 

Skinner 

A.  11. 

14,  a8 

la,  a6     9,  83 

7,  ax 

".as 

8.M 

8,  aa  .xa,  a6 

xo,  a4    7,  ax 

(General  work) 

I'--- 

14,  a8 

ia»  a6     9,  as 

7,  ax 

XX,  as 

8,aa 

8,82 

xa,  a6 

10,  84 

7,  ax 

ShdtonAv 

(Genend  work). 

Welch 

Winckester 


TUESDAY. 


A.M. 

8,»a 

6,ao 

3.  »7 

P.M. 

8.aa 

6,ao 

3.  »7 

A.  M. 

xSiSQ 

X3.a7 

ID,  84 

P.M. 

>S,  99 

X3,  87  jio,  84 
1 

,  x6     a,  x6     6t8o     4«x8l     '♦ 
I  '5.  "9 


«.  15     St  «9 

'•  >5  I  5i  >9  a,  x6  8,  x6     6,  ao  '  4,  x8 

8,  aa'xa,  a6  9,33  9,831X3,87   xx,  as     8,88 

8,  88  1X8,  36  9,  83  9,  83    X3.  87   II,  35     8,  88 


«5.  *> 


WEDNESDAY. 


D*y 

Edwards  ... 

Dwlgkt 

Woodward . 


A.  M.  ;  9,  83  I  7,  8x  4«  x8  '  a,  x6  6,  ao 
p.  M.  '  9,  83  '  7,  81  '  4,  x8  .  a,  x6  6,  30 
A.  M.  1x6,  30    X4,  88   XX,  85     9,  83  '13,  87 

p.  M.    x6,  30  «4.  a8  ifx,  as     9,  83   X3,  37 

I  I  1  ,  I 


3.  «7     3.  »7  I  7,  ax     5,  19 

3.  X7     3»  «7  I  7.  ax  ,  5,  19 


10,84 
xo,  a4 


10,  84  j  X4,  a8  118,  86 

xo,  84    14,  88    18,  86 

I  i 


8,  x6 

3,   16 

9.  a3 
9.  a3 


THURSDAY. 


Hamilton... 

OU 

Stroof 

DtTCQport. 


».  xs. 

89 

I,  I5i 

39 

A.  M.    XO,  84      8,  88      St  X9    XO,  84  |x4, 


A.  M, 
P.  M< 


X7 
X7 


p.  M.     xo,  34 


3t  X7  !  7.  ax 

3,  X7  j  7.  ax 

8,  38       5,  X9     xo,  84     14,  38 


4,  x8     4,  18  I  8,  83  I  6,  ao 


4.  x8  I  4,  18 

XX,  8S     XX,  8S 

XX,  as  iix,  as 


8,  83  6,  so 
xs.  89  13,37 
>S,  99  Us.  87 


3«X7 
3.  X7 
10,  34 
xo,  84 


FRIDAY. 


Zonder 

Wuhingtoa. 


'«    U'y.'' 


X3       4.  x8 


A.  M.  'IX,  8S     9.  as  j  6,  3o  I 


X5ta9 

8,38 


X8,  a6 

5,  X9 


X8,  86         83 

St  19  '  9t  30 


7,8X 

14,88 


4,  x8 
XX,  *S 


SCIENCE  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

TIME  TABLE,  1896-7. 
Miss  £.  E.  Carlisle,  Supervisor. 


I 


J 


I 

a 


III 


S     2s 


Webster  .- 
Oak 

Davenport  Aeve. 
Wooster . . 


■!•- 


Fair  St.-  I  _ 

Whiting  f ^• 

Washington 1  A, 

Carlisle. -- IP. 

Day )  i 

Greenwich  Ave.  ) 1^' 

West  St |p. 

Zunder A. 

Hallock Ip. 

Eaton A. 

Skinner jp. 

Orchard )    L 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asy.  f  "  ^ 

Wool  sey a. 

Lloyd ) 

Woodward  f   r 

Lovell ) 

Edwards  St.  ) ; 

Humphrey  St )\ 

St.FrancisOrph.  Asy.  J  ^' 

Winchester a. 

Shelton  Ave.    i 

Dixwell  Ave.   J 

County  Home a. 

Strong..! 

Ferry  St.  J    r* 

Center \ 

Huinnipiac  )    ' 
amilton Ia. 


II 


I 


M.,  II 

M.i  15 

M.I  15 

M.  17 


9 
13 
13 
15 

IS 

16 


20 

21 

22 
23 

23 

23 

27 

28 
30 


24 
25 


3 
3 
5 
5 
6 

6  ; 

I 
10    I 

10  I 

II 

II 

13 
13 

17 

18 

18 


I 
I 
3 
3 

4 
4 
8 
8 
9 
9 
10 
10 


5 

5 

6  I 
6 

'! 

12 

12 
13   I 
13   I 


7 
7 
8 
8 

9 
9 

13 

13 
«4 
14 
15 
15 
II  I  II      20 


14  ]  10  ■  10 
14  ,  10  '  10 


II      15  , 

15  '  19      12  '  16 
15      19  I   12      16 


I 
20  I  16 

24      17 


23 


20  I  17 

20  I  17 

21  19 
21 
22 


19 

23 

26  I  24 

28  '  25 

24  '  29  I  26 


17      23 

17  I  23 

18  . 


19 
23 
24 


I 

25  :  29 

26  j  30 


4 

4 
5 
5 

6 
6 

7 

7 
II 
II 
12 
12 

14 

18 
18 

20 

20 
21 
21 

25 
26 

27 
28 


I 
I 
2 
2 

3 
3 

4 

4 
9 
9 

10 
10 

II 
15 

15 

16 

17 
18 
18 

22 
23 

25 
29 


BOUNDARIES. 


BOUNDS  OF  THE  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the 
town  of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  and  South  Districts. 
That  part  of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from 
the  Bridge  over  West  river  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the 
outlet  of  Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along 
the  brook  flowing  into  said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the 
Westville  District  That  part  which  lies  south  of  the  road 
which  crosses  Townsend  avenue  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
Fort  is  the  South  District. 


DAY   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the 
Derby  railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Meadow  street,  neither 
side  of  Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along  said 
water  front  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


WASHINGTON    SCHOOL   BOUNDARY. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  West  Portsea  street  with  the 
Derby  Railroad,  includes  both  sides  of  West  Portsea  street 
to  Washington  street,  both  sides  of  Washington  street  to 
Spring  street,  neither  side  of  Spring  street  to  Howard  avenue, 
both  sides  of  Spring  street  from  Howard  avenue  to  the  Rail- 
road, on  the  line  of  the  Railroad  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side 
of  Meadow  street  to  West  Water  street,  neither  side  of  West 
Water  street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  Silver 
street,  both  sides  of  Silver  street  to  Derby  Railroad  and  on 
said  Railroad  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


98  BOUNDARIES. 

WELCH   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  Railroad,  thence  on  said  Railroad  to  Silver 
street,  neither  side  of  Silver  street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side 
of  Hill  street  (including  Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue, 
neither  side  of  Congress  avenue  nor  Church  street  to  George 
street,  both  sides  of  George  street  to  Broad  street,  neither 
side  of  George  street  to  Dow  street,  both  sides  of  Dow  street 
to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak  street  to  York  street,  neither 
side  of  York  street  to  Davenport  avenue,  neither  side  of 
Davenport  avenue  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


WEBSTER   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  both 
sides  of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George 
to  Howe,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither  side  of  Chapel 
to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm  to 
Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to  George  street,  neither  side 
of  George  street  to  Broad  street,  both  sides  of  George  street 
to  Dow  street,  neither  side  of  Dow  street  to  Oak  street, 
neither  side  of  Oak  street  to  York  street,  both  sides  of  York 
street  to  Davenport  avenue,  both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to 
West  Bridge,  thence  along  West  River  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 


DWIGHT   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  Derby  Turnpike  Bridge,  includes  neither  side 
of  Derby  avenue  to  George  street,  neither  side  of  George  to 
Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel 
to  York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Elm,  both  sides  of  Elm  to 
College,  both  sides  of  College  to  Grove,  both  sides  of  Grove 
to  Ashmun,  both  sides  of  Ashmun  to  Pierpont  Court,  and 
neither  side  of  Pierpont  Court,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
junction  of  Goffe  street  with  Dixwell  avenue,  neither  side  of 
Goffe  to  the  District  line,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 


BOUNDARIES.  99 


WINCHESTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 


Beg:inning  at  the  junction  of  Goffe  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  both  sides  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in 
the  shortest  direct  line  to  Ashmun  street,  including  Pierpont 
Court,  neither  side  of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  neither  side  of  Grove 
to  Prospect,  both  sides  of  Prospect  to  Hamden  line,  on  Hamden 
line  to  the  district  line  of  Westville  District,  and  on  that  line 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 


LOVELL   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the 
Hamden  line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  to  Sachem 
street,  neither  side  of  Sachem  street  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence 
in  the  shortest  line  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets, 
both  sides  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  both  sides  of  State  to 
Humphrey  street,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  street  to  Laurel, 
neither  side  of  Laurel  to  Mill  river,  on  Mill  river  to  the  Ham- 
den line,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


EATON    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  corner  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  includes 
neither  side  of  College  street  to  Prospect  street,  neither  side  of 
Prospect  to  Sachem  street,  both  sides  of  Sachem  street  to 
Whitney  avenue,  thence  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl 
streets,  neither  side  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  neither  side  of 
State  to  Humphrey  street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey  to 
Wallace  street,  neither  side  of  Wallace  street  to  the  Railroad, 
thence  along  the  Railroad  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through 
Franklin  street  to  Chapel  street,  (children  residing  on  Franklin 
street  between  Summer  and  Chapel  streets  may  attend  school 
in  either  the  Wooster  or  Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child  will 
be  compelled  to  attend  the  school  which  he  enters  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,)  both  sides  of  Chapel  street  to  Church 
street,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to  Elm  street,  both  sides 
of  Elm  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


100  BOUNDARIES. 


WOOSTER   SUB-DISTRICT. 


Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Laurel  street  with  Mill  river, 
down  said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street, 
both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  the  comer  of  West  Water 
street,  both  sides  of  West  Water  street  to  Hill  street,  both 
sides  of  Hill  street  (including  Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue, 
both  sides  of  Congress  avenue  to  Church  street,  both  sides  of 
Church  street  to  Chapel  street,  neither  side  of  Chapel  street 
to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street  to  the  Rail- 
road, (children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between  Summer 
and  Chapel  streets  may  attend  school  in  either  the  Wooster  or 
Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child  will  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  school  which  he  enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,) 
thence  along  the  Railroad  to  Wallace  street,  both  sides  of 
Wallace  street  to  Humphrey  street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey 
street  to  Laurel  street,  and  both  sides  of  Laurel  street  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

STRONG    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  Town  boundary  with  Mill 
river,  down  said  river  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  line 
separating  the  city  from  the  South  District,  thence  on  that  line 
to  the  Town  boundary,  on  that  boundary  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

Pupils  below  the  seventh  grade  living  in  the  territory 
bounded  as  follows,  shall  attend  the  Woolsey  and  Lloyd  Street 
Schools : 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  and  H.  Rail- 
road with  Mill  river,  down  Mill  river  and  the  entire  water 
front  to  the  line  separating  the  city  from  the  South  District, 
thence  on  that  line  to  the  Town  boundary,  on  that  boundary 
to  the  Shore  Line  Railroad,  on  said  Railroad  to  Meadow  street, 
includes  both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  the  north  front  of 
the  Quinnipiac  river,  along  the  north  river  front  to  a  line  just 
east  of  Poplar  street,  along  this  line  to  Clay  street,  both  sides 
of  Clay  street  to  Monroe  street,  both  sides  of  Monroe  street 
to  Lombard  street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 
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JANITORS,  1896-97. 


High  School, Frank  T.  Clark, $1000 105  Dwight. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson, 780 177  Franklin. 

"  "       Thomas  Carney,  Ass't,  520 163  Hamilton. 

Eaton  School, Edwin  T.  Jones 950 133  St.  John. 

Winchester  School, Dennis  O'Keefe 950 120  Ashmun. 

Webster  School, ..John  Shaughnessy, 850.. ..21  Broad. 

Welch  School, Charles  Weidig, 850 64  Daggett. 

Dwight  School  and  Kinder- 
garten  Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,     900 38  Gill. 

Wooster  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  850 81  Adeline. 

Washington  School Chas.  P.  Brown, 850 132  Spring. 

Woolsey  School John  W.  Hill. 850 61  Wolcott. 

Lovell  School Chas.  P.  Blakeslee,  ...  850 47  Avon. 

Day  School  and   Kinder- 
garten,  Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 900 xoi  Hill. 

Shelton  Av.  School, John  H.  Foster, 800 310  Dixwell  av. 

Skinner  School, Henry  S.  Loper, 850 154  Bradley. 

Fair  Street  School, Hugh  J.  McManus, ...  800 gsyi  Hill. 

Zunder  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee, 900 13  Park. 

Edwards  Street  School, Geo.  A.  Cobb 700 934  State. 

Strong  School, John  Dillon 115  Fillmore. 

Dixwell  Av.  School, Jalius  A.  Goodman, .,  500 142  Park. 

Ferry  Street  School, Francis  Ray, 700 86  Exchange. 

Hallock  Street  School, Thomas  McKieman,..  700 30  Hallock. 

Oak  Street  School, Mary  Hannan, 400 352  Oak. 

Davenport  Av.  School, Patrick  Stanford, 400 24  Stevens. 

West  Street  School, Patrick  Donnelly, 400 149  Putnam. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  ..  Patrick  Reynolds, 400 41  Nicoll. 

Greenwich  A  v.  School, Ellen  Reardon, 400 181  Plymouth. 

Lloyd  Street  School, James  E.  Rice, 500 74  Clark. 

Orchard  Street  School, Fred'k  L.  Talmadge,  .  400 1331  Chapel. 

Carlisle  Street  School, Julia  Coxson, 400 158  Carlisle. 

Woodward  School, Erwin  B.  Lillie, 400...iiTownsend  av.* 


Qttinnipiac  St.  School, ...  ),        .  xt  «  n  j  «    ^     .     • 

Ceoter  Street  School,  ....  \  ^''"^  ^-  """""^'y-  -  S«>--«83  Center* 

Boardman  Manual  Training 

High  School, Isaac  W.  Bishop, 900 324  Dixwell 

Whiting  St.  School )  .  r  ^1.         n  a  c* 

Q         *  Mames  J.  Chappell,...  400 56  Stevens. 


Engineer. 
Boardman  Manual  Training 

High   School W.  H.  Wakeman 750 64  Henry. 

s 

*  Annex. 


RULES  OF  THE  BOARD  RELATING  TO  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Section  138.  They  (the  principals)  shall  see  that  the  following  rule  of  the 
Board  of  Health  is  observed : 

'*  No  superintendent,  principal  or  teacher  of  any  school,  and  no  parent  or 
guardian  of  any  child  attending  school,  shall  knowingly  permit  a  child  sick 
with  small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  membraneous  croup  or  typhus 
fever,  or  any  child  residing  in  a  house  in  which  such  disease  shall  exist,  to 
attend  any  school  without  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Health." 

Any  child  who  has  been  exposed  to  any  one  of  the  foregoing  diseases 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  school  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  the 
last  exposure,  and  then  may  return  only  upon  a  certificate  of  the  Health 
Officer. 

Any  child,  a  member  of  a  family  in  which,  or  living  in  the  same  house 
where  one  of  the  foregoing  diseases  exists,  must  receive  a  certificate  from 
the  Health  Officer  before  returning  to  school. 

Principals  shall  request  parents  of  pupils  who  are  affected  by  contagious 
disease,  or  who  have  been  exposed  to  such  disease,  other  than  those  named 
in  the  foregoing,  to  withdraw  them  temporarily  from  school,  and  in  case  of 
refusal  or  neglect,  shall  suspend  such  pupil  until  the  attending  physician 
or  Health  Officer  shall  certify  in  writing  that  the  danger  of  contagion  is  past. 

Children  may  return  to  school  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  after  49  days, 
diphtheria  after  28  days,  typhoid  fever  after  98  days  from  the  appearance 
of  the  disease  and  then  only  upon  the  permit  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Any  child  sick  with  the  measles  may  return  to  school  14  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  disease. 

Any  child  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  measles  or  lives  in  a  house 
where  the  disease  exists  shall  remain  away  from  school  10  (ten)  days  after 
the  appearance  of  the  disease.  However,  when  a  child  has  been  sick  with 
measles  or  has  been  exposed  to  the  same,  or  lives  in  a  house  where  said 
disease  exists,  he  may  be  admitted  to  school  upon  a  physician's  certificate 
stating  that  it  will  be  safe  to  admit  the  child  to  school,  whatever  the  num- 
ber of  days. 


STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACH- 
ERS,  IN  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  School  District,  duly  warned  and  held  April  19,  1893  : 

IVkertas,  Bills  are  now  pending  before  the  General  Assembly  authorising 
the  State  Board  of  Education  to  establish  a  State  Normal  School  in  the  City 
of  New  Haven,  provided,  however,  that  the  site  for  the  same  shall  be  pro- 
cured by  the  New  Haven  City  School  District.    Therefore 

Voted,  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  and  is  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered  to  procure  a  site  by  purchase  or  condemnation  for  a  State  Nor- 
mal School  in  the  limits  of  said  District  and  convey  the  same  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  and  is  further  authorized  to  agree  in  writing  with  said 
State  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  District,  to  hereafter  furnish  suitable  and 
sufficient  school  accommodations  and  model  and  practice  schools,  in 
connection  with  the  Training  department  of  said  Normal  School,  the  terms 
of  said  agreement  to  be  satisfactory  to  said  State  Board. 

Voted,  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  (30,000)  dollars  is  hereby 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  said  site. 

Voted,  That  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  an  act  establishing  said  Nor- 
mal School  the  District  Board  of  Education  are  hereby  advised  and 
requested  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  opening  said  school  in  September, 
1893,  and  to  furnish  for  that  purpose  suitable  rooms  until  the  buildings 
authorized  by  the  act  are  completed. 

Voted,  That  our  Senator  and  Representatives  in  the  General  Assembly 
are  requested  to  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  that  body  to  the  great  and 
pressing  need  of  a  training  school  for  teachers  in  the  City  of  New  Haven, 
there  being  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles  of  this  city  at  least  an  average 
of  150  pupils  who  would  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  such  a  school. 

VoUd,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  District  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  this 
vote  to  the  Senator  of  this  District  and  to  the  Representatives  from  New 
Haven. 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  City  School  District,  duly  warned  and  held  July  3, 
1893  : 

Voted,  That  Charles  E.  Graves,  Samuel  R.  Avis  and  Samuel  Heming. 
way.  Committee  on  Special  Instruction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  be  and 
hereby  are  authorized  and  empowered  to  execute  and  deliver  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  the  following  agreement 
with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  in  compliance  with  the  law  establishing 
a  State  Normal  School  in  the  New  Haven  City  School  District. 
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Wheretis^  By  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  concerning  State  Nonnal 
Schools  at  New  Haven  and  Bridgeport,  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  this 
State  at  its  January  session  1893,  the  State  Board  of  Education  is  forbidden 
to  expend  any  money  under  said  resolution  for  a  building  for  the  State 
Normal  School  at  New  Haven  until  the  New  Haven  City  School  District 
has  agreed  in  writing  with  said  Board  to  furnish  suitable  and  sufficient 
school  buildings  and  model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with  the 
training  department  of  said  Normal  School,  and  said  school  district  is 
authorized  to  make  and  carry  out  such  an  agreement ;  and 

Whereas,  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  desired  by  said  New  Haven 
City  School  District  to  immediately  commence  expenditures  for  said  build- 
ing. 

Now  therefore.  The  New  Haven  City  School  District  hereby  agrees  with 
and  promises  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  Luzon  B.  Morris,  Ernest 
Cady,  George  H.  Carrington,  William  G.  Sumner,  Edward  D.  Robbins,  and 
Anthony  Ames,  constituting  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  their  successors  in  office  as  members  of  said  Board,  as 
follows : 


CONTRACT  WITH  THE  STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

I.  Said  District  will  always  hereafter  furnish,  and  except  as 
hereinafter  provided,  will  maintain  at  its  expense  such  of  the 
public  schools  within  said  District  as  said  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation shall  from  time  to  time  deem  fitted  in  respect  to  their 
grade  and  location,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  and  so  many 
of  them  as  they  shall  from  time  to  time  regard  as  necessary,  in 
order  to  supply  suitable  and  sufficient  model  and  practice 
schools  in  connection  with  the  training  department  of  the 
State  Normal  School  in  New  Haven. 

II.  The  rooms  or  buildings  furnished  by  the  District  for  such 
practice  and  model  schools  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  in 
such  condition  as  shall  not  impair  or  threaten  the  health  of 
the  pupils  or  teachers  therein,  and  the  rooms  shall  be  such  as 
will  permit  all  the  pupils  therein  to  be  seated  singly.  The 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  their  officers 
and  agents  shall  at  all  times  have  the  right  to  enter  upon  and 
use  the  school  property  of  said  District  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  all  purposes  incident  to  the  model  and  practice  schools 
aforesaid. 

III.  Said  District  will  cause  the  school  buildings  or  rooms 
which  it  furnishes  as  aforesaid  for  model  or  practice  schools 
to  be  properly  heated,  and  to  be  kept  clean,  and  will  provide 
a  janitor  for  each  building  in  which  said  schools  are  situated, 
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to  care  for  the  same  and  keep  it  in  proper  condition  in  all 
respects.  Said  janitor  to  be  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
school  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  principal  in  charge  of 
said  building,  as  now  provided  by  the  rules  of  said  District. 

IV.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  always  have  the 
right  to  select  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  furnished 
as  aforesaid  and  to  dismiss  them  at  pleasure,  and  to  regulate 
the  discipline  and  course  and  method  of  study  in  said  schools. 

V.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
receive  more  than  forty  (40)  pupils  in  any  room.  The  said 
District  will  employ  one  teacher  for  each  room,  who  shall  be 
selected  as  hereinbefore  provided  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

VI.  The  said  District  will  furnish  for  said  model  and  prac- 
tice schools  such  ink,  pens,  pencils,  crayons,  books  and  other 
supplies  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  these  schools,  by  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  New  Haven,  upon  his  requisition  therefor. 

VII.  Said  District  will  maintain  said  schools  during  forty 
(40)  weeks  in  each  year. 

VIII.  This  agreement  is  in  all  respects  made  subject  to  the 
following  understanding,  had  with  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  accepted  by  them  as  a  qualification  of  this  instrument: 

1.  If  the  salary  of  any  teacher  selected  by  said  Board  shall 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  paid  to  teachers  in  other  public 
schools  of  the  same  grade  within  said  district,  the  excess  of 
such  salary  over  and  above  that  amount  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State,  and  if  any  such  teacher  has  had  less  than  three  years 
experience  in  teaching,  the  excess  of  such  salary  over  and 
above  what  such  a  teacher  would  be  paid  under  the  rules  and 
practice  of  said  district  shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 

2.  If  the  cost  of  supplies  required  in  any  school  year  for 
model  and  practice  schools  by  the  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  shall  exceed  the  average  amount  of  thirty-five 
(35)  dollars  per  room,  the  excess  over  and  above  this  amount 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 

3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  agrees  that  the  scholars  in 
said  model  and  practice  schools  shall  be  taught  as  thoroughly 
and  advance  as  rapidly  in  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  for  the 
public  schools  of  said  district  as  in  the  average  schools  of 
corresponding  grades  within  said  district. 
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4.  In  case  a  part  only  of  the  school  in  any  building  is  used 
as  model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with  said  Normal 
School,  the  responsibility  for  discipline  and  maintenance  of 
order  within  the  building  shall  be  vested  in  the  principal  in 
said  building,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  now  in  force  in 
said  district. 

In  witness  whereof,  The  New  Haven  City  School  District 
has  caused  these  presents  to  be  executed  on  this  3rd  day  of  July, 
1893,  by  Charles  E.  Graves,  Samuel  R.  Avis  and  Samuel 
Hemingway,  a  committee  duly  authorized  thereto,  at  a 
District  meeting  held  July  3,  1893. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District. 

By  Charles  E.  Graves,  1 

Samuel  R.  Avis,         VCommitiee, 
Samuel  Hemingway,  I 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Adjourned  Annual  School 
Meeting  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  duly  warned 
and  held  September  20,  1893  : 

Voted:  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  securing  the  locating  of  the  Normal  School  in  this  city. 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  City  School  District,  duly  warned  and  held  December 
13,  1893  : 

Voted:  That  Section  3  of  House  Resolution  No.  421,  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1893,  authorizing  the  New  Haven  City  School  District 
to  advance  necessary  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  State  Normal  School 
in  New  Haven,  be  and  it  is  hereby  accepted. 

Voted:  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  and  it  is  hereby  authorized  to 
temporarily  loan  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary,  not  exceeding  (50,000,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  State 
Normal  School  by  the  ist  day  of  September,  1895,  Said  amount  to  be 
repaid  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  is  available. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  7  ;  ends  Dec.  24=15  weeks  and  4  days. 
Winter  Term  begins  Monday,  Jan.  3  ;  ends  Mar.  25  =  12  weeks  and  o  days. 
Spring  Term  begins  Monday,  April  4  ;  ends  June  29=12  weeks  and  i  day. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year — 40. 
Number  of  School  days  in  the  year — 200. 


Holidays, 

Nov.  25  and  26,  Thanksgiving. 
April  8,  Fast  Day. 
May  30,  Memorial  Day. 

In  the  payment  of  teachers,  Nov.  25,  26,  are  counted  as  school  days. 


SCHOOL    OFFICERS. 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION: 


HARRY  W.  ASHER,  President. 


THOMAS  HOOKER.  - 
JOHN  T.  MANSON.    - 
WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 
FREDERICK  B.  FARNSWORTH.  - 
EZEKIEL  G.  STODDARD, 
HARRY  W.  ASHER. 
WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 
FREDERICK  A.  BETTS. 
TAMES  T.  MORAN,    - 


COMMITTEE  ON  .FINANCE: 

THOMAS  HOOKER. 
EZEKIEL  G.  STODDARD. 
FRED'K.  B.  FARNSWORTH. 


Term  expires 

233  Church  street. 

.       1897 

82  Church  street. 

.       1897 

1439  State  street., 

-       1897 

RTH.  -        30  Audubon  street. 

-       1898 

215  Water  street, 

.       1898 

153  Church  street, 

1898 

358  Grand  Ave.. 

-       1899 

42  Church  street.. 

-       1899 

42  Church  street. 

.       1899 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOLS: 

JAMES  T.  MORAN. 
THOMAS  HOOKER. 
HARRY  W.  ASHER. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  : 

WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 
FREDERICK  A.  BETTS. 
JOHNJ^T.  MANSON. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES: 

FRED'K.  B.  FARNSWORTH. 
EZEKIEL  G.  STODDARD. 
WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 


COMMITTEE  ON  SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION  : 

JOHN  T.  MANSON. 
WALTER  J.  CONNOR. 
WILLIAM  E.  MORGAN. 


Superintendent:  CALVIN  N.  KENDALL. 
Secrktary:  HORACE  DAY, 
Clerk:  GEORGE  T.  HEWLETT. 
Stenographer:  A.  LILLIAN  BLACKMAN. 


TREASURER  : 

EZEKIEL  G.  STODDARD. 


RICHARD  F.  LYON. 


AUDITORS  : 


139  Humphrey  st. 
10  College  street. 
524  Chapel  street. 
495  Elm  street. 

COLLECTOR : 

FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY, 


FRANCIS  G.  ANTHONY. 


DISTRICT  CLERK: 

BENJAMIN  R.  ENGLISH. 


HOLY   DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 

1897-98. 

Feast  of  All  Saints.        ...  Monday.  Nov.  i,  1897. 

Feast  op  Iifif  aculate  Conxeption,         -  Wednesday,  Dec.  8.  1897. 

Feast  of  Ascension.  -  -  .  Thursday,  May  19, 1898. 


JEWISH     HOLY    DAYS    OCCURRING    ON 
SCHOOL    DAYS. 

1897-98. 

New  Year,               .  .           .            .  Monday,  Sept.  27, 1897. 

Day  op  Atonement,  -           .           .  Wednesday.  Oct.  6, 1897. 

Feast  OF  Tabernacles,  -           -           .  Monday,  Oct.  ii.  1897. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles,  -           .           -  Mooday,  Oct.  18,  1897. 

Feast  of   Passover,  ...  Thursday.  April  7.  1898. 

Feast  of  Passover,  ...  Wednesday,  April  13. 1898, 

Feast  of  Weeks,    -  -           -           -  Friday,  May  27,  1898. 


By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from  School  on 
account  of  the  above  named  Holy  Days  are  to  be  regarded  as  excusable  for 
the  absences ;  and  are  not  required  to  make  up  lessons  lost  because  of 
such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instruct  teachers  that  children  detained  from 
school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days,  shall  be  reported  as  perfect  in 
attendance  during  the  year,  if  not  absent  or  tardy  at  any  other  time ;  that  a 
credit  of  recitations  shall  be  given  to  each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the 
average  credit  of  each  study  during  the  week. 


Note. — Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  in  the  preced- 
ing, before  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  without  being  marked  as  tardy,  provided  they 
bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their  parents  that  they  have  been  detained 
by  religious  services. 


HOLIDAYS. 

In  addition  to  the  holidays  indicated  in  the  calendar,  the  schools  will 
close  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  24;  Friday,  Dec.  24; 
Friday,  March  25,  and  Wednesday,  J  une  29. 


OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  ALL  SCHOOI 

DAYS. 
From    8:15  to  9  o'clock  a.  m. 
4       to  5        "         p.  M. 

The  office  will  be  open  from  8:15  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.;  and  from  2  to  5  o'clock 
p.  M.  on  all  school  days,  and  from  9  to  11  o'clock  A.  m.  on  Saturday. 

CALVIN  N.  KENDALL, 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


BOARD    OF    EDUCATION 


To  the  New  Haven  City  School  District : 

For  the  past  forty  years  successive  Boards  of  Education 
have  made  detailed  annual  reports  to  the  District  on  the 
condition,  prospects  and  needs  of  the  schools  under  their 
care. 

Previous  to  the  year  1856  public  provision  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  the  city  was  very  imperfect.  So 
unsatisfactory  was  the  condition  of  the  schools,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Lancasterian  School  under  the  manage- 
ment of  that  remarkable  teacher,  the  late  John  E.  Lovell , 
that  at  a  District  meeting  held  m  that  year  it  was  voted  to 
accept  the  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  the  previous  year, 
merging  the  duties  of  district  committees  and  school  visi- 
tors in  a  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  nine  members. 

As  by  the  provisions  of  the  new  City  charter  the  reports 
of  the  Board  are  no  longer  to  be  made  to  the  District, 
and  District  meetings  no  longer  to  be  held,  it  seems  not 
inappropriate  to  indicate  in  a  brief  way  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  cause  of  free  public  education  in  our 
city  since  the  management  of  our  schools  was  placed 
under  Boards  of  Education.  The  contrast  will  be  more 
apparent  by  placing  side  by  side  a  few  of  the  statistics  in 
the  years  respectively  of  1856-7  and  of  1896-7. 


I8s6 

1896 

6.1 16 

21.195 

34 

329 

49 

390 

2.418 

I3,673 

2.033 

12.724 

$  22,297 

$248,952 

$    4,822 

♦  68,323 

*    7.951 

♦  49.167 

♦    1.368 

$     1.660 

$  89,700 

$1,392,288 
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School  Census. 

Number  of  School  Rooms, 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Average  Number  of  Pupils  Registered, 

Average  Atteadance. 

From  District  Tax.  . 

From  the  Town. 

From  the  State. 

From  the  Town  Deposit  Fund, 

Value  of  Schoolhouses, 

Forty  years  ago  instruction  in  Latin  and  Greek,  in  Ger- 
man and  French,  in  music,  in  drawing,  in  sewing,  in 
cooking,  in  science  and  in  joiner  work,  was  unknown. 
We  had  no  high  schools  either  as  preparatory  for  college 
or  the  scientific  school ;  no  kindergarten  and  no  evening 
schools.  The  introduction  of  pianos  and  typewriters, 
organs  and  free  books,  was  of  a  later  day.  The  only  ven- 
tilation of  school  rooms  was  furnished  by  opening  doors 
or  windows.  School  buildings  were  imperfectly  heated, 
and  any  deficiency  in  caloric  was  often  supplemented  by 
a  free  use  of  birch. 

In  the  improvements  in  these  respects  and  in  many 
more,  the  District  can  see  a  reason  why  the  cost  of  our 
schools  has  so  largely  increased  and  why  we  are  now 
burdened  with  a  heavy  bonded  indebtedness.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a  considerable  part  of  this 
relative  increase  is  owing  to  the  increase  of  our  population, 
largely  by  emigration,  but  without  a  corresponding 
increase  in  income.  By  reference  to  the  financial  state- 
ment in  the  present  report,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  very 
large  part  of  our  bonded  indebtedness  has  been  incurred 
for  the  erection  or  improvement  of  school  buildings. 
Appropriations  for  these  purposes  are  invariably  made  by 
vote  of  a  District  meeting.  Although  the  attendance  at 
these  meetings  is  usually  meagre,  yet  local  pride  is  some- 
times successfully  appealed  to  for  securing  an  expenditure 
beyond  the  economical  needs  of  the  schools. 
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The  general  policy  of  the  Board,  as  indicated  in  the 
report  of  last  year,  in  intrusting  to  the  superintendent 
exclusive  authority  in  the  recommendation  of  teachers,  of 
courses  of  study  and  of  text-books,  has  proved  eminently 
satisfactory.  This  modification  of  previous  usage  was 
largely  made  necessary  by  the  constantly  recurring  demand 
upon  the  individual  members  of  the  Board  for  their  inter- 
ference upon  personal  grounds  in  the  selection  of  teachers 
and  of  text-books.  A  change  of  this  nature  exacts  addi- 
tional  labor  and  increased  responsibility  from  the  super- 
intendent ;  a  tax  upon  his  time  which  has  been  partially 
met  by  exempting  several  of  our  principals  from  the  duty  of 
giving  class  instruction  and  assigning  them  definite  super- 
visory powers,  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  superintend- 
ent, over  all  the  schools  within  their  respective  districts. 
Under  this  arrangement  a  minute  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  each  school  and  of  the  efficiency  of  each  teacher  is 
constantly  being  conveyed  to  the  superintendent  for  the 
intelligent  performance  of  his  duties.  As  directions  and 
suggestions  to  teachers,  he  has  from  time  to  time  issued 
printed  circulars  containing  definite  instructions  as  to  the 
proper  performance  of  their  duties.  The  value  of  these 
guides  to  less  experienced  teachers,  and  in  counteracting 
a  tendency  to  routine,  not  uncommon  among  teachers 
otherwise  successful,  and  in  stimulating,  all  in  the 
direction  of  intelligent  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  their 
work,  cannot  be  Over-estimated. 

The  erection  of  a  school-house  on  the  corner  of  Elm 
and  Norton  streets,  with  a  seating  capacity  for  500  pupils, 
at  the  cost  for  land,  building  and  equipment,  of  about 
$70,000,  and  bearing  the  honored  name  of  Roger  Sher- 
man,  meets  the  wants  of  a  part  of  the  District  rapidly 
being  occupied  with  attractive  residences. 

The  pressure  for  adequate  school  accommodations  on 
the  east  side  of  the  District  has  obliged  the  Board  to  pro- 
vide, on  the  corner  of  Lombard  and  Fillmore  streets,  a 
building  to  contain  three  hundred  and  fifty  seats,  at  the 
total  cost  of  $35,000.  By  its  erection,  the  name  it  bears,  of 
Ezekiel  Cheever,  will  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  earli- 
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est  teacher  ever  employed  in  New  Haven  at  the  public 
expense. 

The  Board  would  do  injustice  to  the  grateful  apprecia- 
tion by  the  District  of  the  noble  gift  of  the  Boardman 
Manual  Training  School,  did  it  fail  to  recognize  Mrs. 
Boardman 's  continued  interest  in  the  school  by  the  recent 
gift  of  five  hundred  dollars  with  which  to  purchase  a 
printing  outfit  for  the  school. 

The  final  duty  of  the  School  District  under  the  new  city 
charter,  will  be  discharged  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School,  Tuesday,  Sep* 
tember  2ist,  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  to  vote  the  tax  which 
is  necessary  to  meet  the  school  expenses  from  July  14th 
to  the  close  of  the  present  year. 

For  detailed  information  in  respect  to  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  schools,  the  District  is  referred  to  the  accom- 
panying reports. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board. 

HARRY  W.  ASHER,  President. 


REPORT 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

New  Haven  City  School  District 

IN  Account  with  E.  G.  Stoddard,  Treasurer, 

1896.  Cr. 

July  15.     By  Balance  on  Hand, $27.38395 

15,           F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 1,811.69 

31,           Dunscomb  &  Jennison,  "  Loan," 25,000.00 

Aug.    5,           F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 1,611.16 

10,           Rent  Carter  House, 60.00 

31,           Dunscomb  &  Jennison,  "  Loan," 15,000.00 

Sept.  17,           F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 10,000.00 

30,           Dunscomb  &  Jennison,  *' Loan," 40,000.00 

Oct.     2,           Rent  of  Carter  House 60.00 

2,           Rebate  rent  Leonard  st.  House, 12.50 

2.  Payment  of  Loan  made  to  State  Board  of  Education,  25,000.00 

10,  Comptroller  State  of  Connecticut,  account  Evening 

Schools 747.00 

Nov.    3,          Town  of  New  Haven,  on  account  Town  Tax, 50,ooaoo 

4,           F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 125,000.00 

6,  Town  New  Haven,  balance  of  Town  Tax, 5,828.19 

7,  F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 100,000.00 

Dec.    3,           Rent  Carter  House, 60.00 

12,  Town  of  New  Haven,  Free  Books  and  Supplies,..  12,500.00 

30,          Commr.  Munic.  Bond  Sinking  Fund,  "Loan," 10,000.00 

1897. 

Jan'y  4,          Rent  Blake  House, 25.00 

11,  Insurance,  "  Fire  at  Eaton  School," 218.80 

Feb'y  2,          Rent  Carter  House, 60.00 

4,           Loan,  Merchants  National  Bank,  New  Haven, 60,000.00 

27,  Comptroller  State  of  Connecticut  "  Civil  List "  and 

School  Fund, 47,610.00 

April  6,           Loan,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 40,000.00 

8,  Rent  Carter  House, 60.00 
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Maj     4,  Loan,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., $35,000.00 

8,  Income  Town  Deposit  Fund,  C.  S.  Mersick,  Treas.,      1.660.05 

17,  F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes 2,500.00 

June    I,  Loan,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 100,000.00 

3,  State  of  Connecticut,  Apparatus  and  Library  Fund,         810.00 

23,  Loan,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co., 30,000.00 

July     I,  Loan,  New  Haven  Savings  Bank, 35,000.00 

12,  F.  G.  Anthony,  Collector  Taxes, 8,030.51 

14.  G.  T.  Hewlett,  for  Tuition, 2,107.05 

14,  G.  T.  Hewlett,  Sale  of  Old  Furniture  and  Sundry 

Small  Receipts, 480.74 

$813,636.64 
Dr. 
To  checks  paid  from  July  15,  1896,  to  July  14, 1897,...  801,204.62 

Balance  on  hand  July  14,  1897, $12,432.03 

E.  G.  STODDARD,   Treasurer. 
July  14,  1897. 

Orders  drawn  but  not  paid, $329.00 


New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  7,  1897. 

The  undersigned  having  examined  the  accounts  and 
vouchers  of  E.  G.  Stoddard,  Treasurer  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District,  for  the  year  beginning  July  15,  1896, 
and  ending  July  14,  1897,  find  the  same  correct  and  that 
a  balance  of  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  iVV  ($12,432.02)  dollars  was  due  said  District  by  said 
E.  G.  Stoddard  on  said  day. 


Richard  F.  Lyon,        \  ^udUors. 
Francis  G.  Anthony,  S 
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CLERK'S    ACCOUNT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures    for    the  year  ending 
July  14th,  1897,  have  been  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account, $22,100.99 

From  District  Tax, 

on  list  1895, $238,038.70 

"    "    1874-1894, 10,914.66 

248.953.36 

From  Town  of  New  Haven, 

Town  Tax, $55,828.19 

Text  Books  and  Supplies 12,50000 

68,328.19 

From  State  of  Connecticut, 

School  Fund  and  Civil  List,..      $47,610.00 

Apparatus  and  Library  Fund,  810.00 

Evening  Schools, 74700 

49,167.00 

Income  Town  Deposit  Fund, 1,660.05 

Tuition  and  other  small  receipts, 3,587.79 

Rent  of  Carter  and   Blake   Houses, 

York  Square, 325.00 

Rebate  on  Rent  Leonard  St.  House,  12.50 

Insurance  on  account  fire  at  Eaton 

School, 218.80 

Total  ordinary  Receipts, $393f 353-68 


Temporary  Loans 415,00000 

Total  Receipts, *$8o8,353.68 

♦Note.— Total  Receipts  as  reported  by  Treasurer  this  year,         $813,636.64 
Deduct  orders  drawn  last  year  but  not  presented 
for  pa3niient  till  this  year  (see  Treasurer's  Report,  1896),      5,282.96 

Shows  net  receipts  for  this  year  as  reported  by 
clerk, $808,353.68 
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EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT   EXPENSES. 
SALARIES. 

Teachers, $361,968.24 

Janitors, a5i937.83 

Officers 8,595.83 


$296,501.90 


RENT. 

Hamilton  School, $1,350.00 

Board  Rooms 400.00 

House  cor.  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Sts.,  810.00 

Store  No.  88  DeWitt  St 187.00 

House  Rear  of  High  School, 229.17 

House  16  Leonard  St 270.00 

Store  1270  State  St., 176.00 

Store  914  State  St., 275.00 


BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES. 

Fuel $11,089.09 

Text  Books  and  Rebinding,  and  Sup- 
plementary Reading, 6,541.30 

Stationery, 6,675.72 

Printing 1,980.65 

Janitors 983.04 

Miscellaneous  (including  supplies  for 
Boardman  School,  writing  and 
drawing  books,  scissors,  color, 
kindergarten  and  primary  ma- 
terial, typewriters,  supplies  for 
chemical  and  physical  labora- 
tories, blackboard  erasers,  point- 
ers, etc.,  etc.). 6,558.57 

Apparatus  and  Library 1,449.26 

Supplies  for  Science  Work 527.51 

Equipment,  Cooking  Room,  Strong,.  676.22 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  and  Special  School  Meetings,  $1,001.85 

Enumerating  Children, 637.85 

Gas  and  Oil, 62649 

Making  Grand  List, 500.00 

Telephone  Service 665.45 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  Schools,  433.48 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  etc., 826.20 

Incidentals, 710.83 


3.697.17 


36,481.36 
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Insurance  for  three  jears, $4,776.62 

Electric  current  for  Light  and  Motors,  888.88 
Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  Office  Ex- 
penses,   1.909*55 

Assistance  in  Office, 637.33 

Services  Joint  Tax  Commission, 426.73 

$14,041.26 

REPAIRS. 

Buildings  and  Grounds, $7,402.51* 

Heating  Apparatus, 2,179.70 

Furniture, 4.375-53t 

Blackboards, 462.60} 

14.430.34 

INTEREST. 

On  Bonds, $20,000.00 

On  Temporary  Loans,. ...        14,086.73 

34.086.73 

Total  Ordinary  Expenses $399,228.76 


PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENTS. 
SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  SITES. 

Boardman  Manual  Training  School, 

Stone  coping, $46.57 

Machinery,  tools,  shafting,  fur- 
niture, forges,  drawing  in- 
struments,   etc.,     etc.,     for 

equipment  of  building, 5.259*83 

$5,306.40 

Zunder  School, 

Mason,  balance  of  contract,  and 

extras, $8,970.85 

Joiner,  extras, 378.27 

Plumber,  extras, 16.95 

Painter,  extras, 3.81 

Blackboards 43.77 

Architect,  balance 645.89 

Electric  Clocks, 250.00 

Fences, i... 96.40 

Furniture, 110.88 

Walks  and  Turfing, 634.75 

$11,150.57 

^Includes  cost  of  finishing  and  heating  rooms  on  top  floor,  Strong  School, $2,781.85 

t       "  *'        furniture  for  "  "  "  ••       746.22 

t       "  "        blackboards  tor  "  "  "  »'       237.05 

Total,  $3,765" 
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Against  which  we  have 

AVAILABLE  ASSETS* 

Cash  on  hand, $  12,103.02 

Back  Taxes  (due  and  collectable)  estimated, 25,000.00 

Uncollected  Taxes  on  List  1896,  due  September  i, 

1897. 317,609.14 

Total  Available  Assets, $3S4»7X2.i6 

Note  : — 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property 
in  the  District  on  the  List  of  1896  was  $57,683,452.00. 

NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  BONDS. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  District,  held  September  19,  1888,  the  Board 
of  Education  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature 
the  necessary  power  to  issue  bonds  of  the  District  to  the  amount  of  $500,000 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  existing  indebtedness,  to  build  the  Webster 
School  and  to  build  such  other  school  houses  and  purchase  necessary  land 
therefor  as  may  be  authorized  at  a  legal  meeting  of  the  District. 

On  May  6,  1889,  the  Legislature  passed  an  Act  authorizing  the  issue  of 
the  bonds. 

The  District  has  made  the  following  appropriations  from 
the  Bond  account,  viz : 

September  ig,  1888, 
To  pay  the  existing  indebtedness  and  build  the 
Webster  School.    (This  amount  as  report- 
ed by  the  Finance  Committee,  June  21, 1889, 

and  approved  by  the  Board,  was), $230,080.96 

Purchase  land   for    and    build    a    Grammar 

School  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city, 60,000.00 

(At  the  annual  meeting  held  September 
23,  1 891,  the  Board  was  authorized  to  use 
this  sum  in  lieu  of  the  original  purpose,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  of 
such  school  buildings  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Board  may  be  required. 

The  Board  has  purchased  the  land  for  and 
erected  the  New  Fair  Street  School  from 
this  appropriation.) 

September  18,  i88g. 
To  build  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, $12,000.00 

*  The  estimated  value  of  the  Real  Sstate  and  Personal  Property  owned  by  the  District  is 
$1,393,388.69. 
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September  ly^  i8go. 
To  build  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, |4,ooo.oo 

September  23^  iSgi, 
To  build  an  addition  to  the  Winchester  School,  ..        15,000.00 

Complete  the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, 3,000.00 

Build  an  addition  of  four  rooms  to  the  Oak 

Street  School 15,000.00 

June  27,  i8g2. 
To  purchase  land  and  equipment  for  a  Manual 

Training  School, 30,000.00 

September  21^  i8g2. 
To  purchase  a  site  for  and  erect  and  furnish  a 

High  School, $170,000.00 

I539.080.96 

September  ig,  i8g4. 
Authorizing  the  Board  of  Education  to  sell  the  remainder  of  the  $500,000 
of  District  Bonds  authorized  by  the  Legislature,  and  to  use  the  avails  thereof 
for  the  purchase  of  land  and  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  School  Build- 
ings in  the.  Webster,  Winchester  and  Strong  Districts,  in  lieu  of  the  purpose 
for  which  said  bonds  have  heretofore  been  appropriated  by  the  District. 


(The  Board  has  purchased  a  lot  on  George  street,  erected  the  Zunder  School 
Building  thereon,  erected  the  Strong  School,  and  added  a  third  story  to  the 
Winchester  School  building.) 

December  /j*,  i8g6. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  district  held  Dec.  15,  1896  the  Board  of 
Education  was  authorized  and  instructed  to  obtain  from  the  Legislature  the 
necessary  power  to  issue  bonds  of  the  District  to  the  amount  of  $500,000  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  existing  indebtedness,  amounting  to  about 
$206,000.  to  complete  buildings  already  contracted  for  amounting  to  about 
$86,000  and  to  provide  for  the  erection  of  a  new  High  School  building:  pro- 
vided that  in  case  a  charter  for  the  consolidation  of  the  city,  town  and 
school  district  is  granted,  the  city  instead  of  the  School  District  be  author- 
ized to  issue  bonds  for  the  purposes  named. 

On  March  23,  1897,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  issue  of 
the  above  bonds. 

At  the  same  meeting  it  was  voted  that  when  authority  was  obtained  from 
the  Legislature  to  issue  the  above  bonds  the  Board  of  Education  be  and  it 
is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  bonds  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  existing  indebtedness  and  to  complete  work 
already  contracted  for  as  set  forth  in  the  financial  statement  submitted  by 
the  Board  of  Education  to  the  District  meeting  held  Dec.  15,  1896. 

As  a  charter  consolidating  the  city,  town  and  school  district  was  granted 
by  the  Legislature  at  the  Januar)'  session,  1897,  the  Board  of  Education  has 
as  yet  taken  no  steps  toward  the  issue  of  any  of  the  above  bonds. 
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STATEMENT  OF  BOND  ACCOUNT. 

Dr, 

To  proceeds  from  sale  of  Bonds : 

Series  i  ($230,000.00),  due  1909  to  1920, $236,900.00 

Series  a  (    70,000.00),  due  1921  to  1924, 71,436.16 

Series  3  (    75,000.00),  due  1925  to  1928, 76,192.50 

Series  4  (  125,000.00),  due  192910  1934, 132,960.75 


$517,489-41 


Cr, 
By  Expended   for  existing  indebtedness   and   to 

build  the  Webster  School   as  reported  by 

Finance  Committee  June  21, 1889, $230,080.96 

Expended  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of 

the  Quinnipiac  Street  School, 19,000.00 

Expended  for  the  addition  to  the  Winchester 

School, 12,346.05 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  and  the 

erection  of  the  New  Fair  Street  School,  ...        48,009.14 
Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 

Manual  Training  School, 30,000.00 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  the  New 

High  School, 41,294.87 

Expended  for  the  third  story  addition  to  the 

Winchester  School, 7i597.73 

Expended  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  and  the 

erection  of  the  Zunder  School 60,781.49 

Expended  for  the  erection  of  the  Strong  School,       68,379.17 


$517,489.41 


ESTIMATED  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES   FROM 
JULY  15,  1897  TO  JANUARY  i,  1898. 

The  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  for  the  period  commencing  July  15, 
1897,  and  ending  December  31,  1897,  are  estimated  as 
follows,  viz  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account.. $  12,103.02 

From  District  Tax, 220,000.00 

$232,103.02 
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EXPENDITURES. 


CURRENT    EXPENSES. 


SALARIES. 


Teachers, $ioa,cxx>.oo 

Janitors 13,500.00 

Officers, 4,750.00 


$120,250.00 


RENT. 

Hamilton  School, $1,350.00 

Board  Rooms 200.00 

House  cor.  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  Streets,  .! 801.50* 

Store  No.  88  DeWitt  Street, 119.00 

House  in  rear  of  High  School, 145*83 

Store,  1270  State  Street, 274.00! 

Store,  914  State  Street, 175.00 

Basement  Taylor  Church, 2oaoo 

Store  in  Lovell  District, 150.00 


BOOKS  AND   SUPPUES. 

Fuel, $12,500.00 

Text  Books, 10,000.00 

Sutionery 7,000.00 

Printing, 2,500.00 

Janitors, : 1,200.00 

Miscellaneous  (including  supplies  for  Boardman 
School,  writing  and  drawing  books,  scissors, 
color,  kindergarten  and  primary  material, 
typewriters,  blackboard  erasers,  pointers,  etc., 

etc.), 5,000.00 

Apparatus  and  Library, 700.00 

Laboratory  Supplies 1,520.00 

Science  Supplies, 500.00 

Equipment  Elementary  Manual  Training  Schools, 

Strong  and   Boardman  Schools, 485.00 


$3,415-33 


$41,405.00 


*  Includes  cost  of  rq>lAcing  partitions  and  other  repairs  as  agreed, 
t  Includes  cost  of  replacing  partitions  and  other  repairs  as  agreed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annual  School  Meeting, $  300.00 

Enumerating  Children,.. 650.00 

Gas  and  Oil, 250.00 

Telephone  Service,  ! 650.00 

Graduation  Exercises,  High  Schools, 100.00 

Express,  Carting,  Travel,  etc., 800.00 

Incidentals 700.00 

Insurance, 1,350.00 

Electric  current  for  light  and  motors, 500.00 

Tax  Collector,  Salary  and  Office  Expenses,  pro 

rata, .  800.00 

Assistance  in  Office, 700.00 

REPAIRS. 

To  Buildings I7.000.00 

Heating  Apparatus, 2,ooo.co 

Furniture 7,000.00 

Blackboards, 500.00 

INTEREST. 

On  Bonds, $10,000.00 

Temporary  Loans, 9,000.00 

Total  estimated  ordinary  expenses, 


$6,700.00 


$i6,50ox>o 


$iQ,ooaoo 
$207,270.33 


PERMANENT    IMPROVEMENTS. 


NEW  BUILDINGS  AND   SITES. 


Balance  of  appropriation  for  Equipment  Boardman 

School $  265.74 

"      Strong  School, 4.625.72 

"                          "      Roger  Sherman  School  42,379.36 

"                          "      Ezekiel  Cheever  School  18,761.67 


$66,032.49 


ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  Remodelling  Eaton 

School, $24,455.00 

Dwight  School 14,983.25 

Addition  and  other  improvements.  High  School,...  2,632.95 

New  Water  Closets,  Greenwich  Avenue  School,...  2,457.00 


Total, . 


44.538.20 
$1 10,560.69 
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The  estimated  ordinary  expenses  for  the  period  from 
July  15,  1897  to  December  31,  1897,  are  $24,832.69  less 
than  the  estimated  income  for  the  same  period.  It  is 
proposed  to  apply  this  amount  to  the  payment  of  part  of 
the  expense  for  the  above  permanent  improvements. 
The  balance  of  the  expense  will  be  met  by  loans  as 
already  authorized  by  the  District. 


The  following   real  estate  owned   by   the   District  is 
estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost : 

Webster  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture $63,000.00 

Eaton  School  Lot  and  Building, 46,800.00 

High  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 148,000.00 

Dwight  School  Lot  and  Building, 27,550.00 

Dix well  Avenue  School  Lot  and  Buildings, 12,000.00 

Cedar  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 7,000.00 

Whiting  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 2,100.00 

Wooster  School  Lot  and  Building, 25,000.00 

Skinner  School  Lot  and  Building, 48,200.00 

Washington  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 50,200.00 

Edwards  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 30,600.00 

Oak  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 15,200.00 

Carlisle  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 7,000.00 

Strong  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 109,374.28 

Shelton  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 26,150.00 

Woolsey  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 47,000.00 

West  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 18,200.00 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture,... 10,350.00 

Davenport  Avenue  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 16,200.00 

Humphrey  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 14,350.00 

Hallock  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 17,450.00 

Lloyd  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture i3i750.oo 

Ferry  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 23,000.00 

Woodward  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 8,000.00 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  Lot  and  Building, 20,300.00 

Center  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 2,000.00 

Orchard  Street  School  Lot  and  Building 19,500.00 

Welch  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 63,200.00 

Winchester  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 55,500.oo 
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Day  School  Lot,  Building;  and  Furniture $35,300.00 

Lovell  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 44,245.00 

New  Fair  Street  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture, 48,000.00 

New  High  School  Lot, 41,361.23 

Boardman  Manual  Training  School  Lot,  Building,  Furniture  and 

Equipment 141,753.63 

Kindergarten  Building  on  D wight  School  Lot, 3,961.13 

Zunder  School  Lot,  Building  and  Furniture 81,800.00 

Roger  Sherman  School  Lot  and  Building,  (paid  to  date) 32,655.09 

Ezekiel  Cheever  School  Lot  and  Building,  (paid  to  date) 16,238.33 

11,392,288.69 
Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  HOOKER.  Chairman, 
New  Haven,  Sept.  7,  1897. 
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SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven 
City  School  District  : 

Gentlemen: — I   beg  leave  to  present  the  following 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  29,  1897 : 


SUMMARY   OF  STATISTICS. 

The  approximate  population  of  the  New  Haven  City  School 

District 110,000 

PROPERTY  VALUATION  FOR    1896. 

Assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  of  the  Town,  $58,885,305 

"  District,  57,683,452 
The  rate  of  District  taxation  for  all  school  purposes  was  4^ 

mills  on  a  dollar, .0045 

The  Town  appropriation  for  all  school  purposes  was  i  mill  on 

the  dollar, .001 

Total  taxation  for  all  school  purposes .0055 


Enumkration  of  Persons  between  the  Ages  of  4 

OF  October,  1896. 


AND  16  Years,  in  the  Month 


BVB'DIBTBIOTS. 


Webster, ... 

BAton, 

Wooeter, ... 

Dwlght, 

Wlnctaeeter, 

Lovell 

Daj 

Welch 

Strong, 

ToUl  Oct.  1896, 

Total  Oct.  1896, 
Total  Oct.  1894, 
Total  Oct.  1898, 
ToUl  Oct.  1898, 
ToUl  Oct.  1891, 
Total  Oct.  1890, 
ToUl  Oct.  1889, 
Total  Jan.  1889, 
Total  for  1888, 
Total  for  1887, 
Totol  for  1886, 
Total  for  1886, 
Total  for  1884. 
Total  for  1888. 
Total  for  1882. 
ToUl  for  1881, 
ToUl  for  1880, 


149 
168 
S80 
96 
186 
148 
861 
814 


1^9 


1. 

1.696 

1.674 

C686 

1,676 

1,B64 

1,883 

1.466 

1,449 

1.872 

1,888 

1,880 

1.266 

US05 

1,809 

1.086 

1,167 


140 
170 
891 
184 
181 
167 
280 
848 


1.948 


1,892 
1,886 
1.769 
1.646 
1.666 
1.687! 
1.66o| 
1.6181 
1.632 
1.4SS 
1.866 
1.868 
1.484| 
1.4361 

i,sss| 

1,388 
1.886 


6 
yre. 


152 
186 
286 
127 
816 
161 
267 
242 
897 


1,963 


1.928 

1,844 

1, 

1.642 

1.618 

1.681 


148 
190 
251 
106 


239 
875 


1.942 


1.880 

1.712 

1.706 

l.< 

1.634 

1.615 


1.604'  1.565 
1,665'  1^ 
1.4571  1.469 
1.401  j  1,436 
1.413'  1,510 
1,510  1,484 
l,4l8j  1,449 
1.471'  1,461 
1,896 1  1.436 
1,389  1.371 
1.328    1.861 


yw 


136 
146 
818 
101 
198 
167 
866 
221 
346 


1,767 


1,709 
1,708 
1.679 
1.SS9 
1.609 
1.567 
1.601 
1.S31 
1.606 
1,631 
1,474 
1,466 
1,462 
1,486 
1,396 
1.867 
1,221 


9 

yrs. 


10  I    11 
yri.|  yrs. 


158 
116 
282 
106 
192 
182 
851 
809 


in 

m\ 

"I 

182 
150 
261 
214 

881 


135 
180 
804 

106 
190 

ITS 


188 
181 
845 
112 
184 
139 


222:     206 


208 
827 


1,781    l,783j  1,« 


1,7201  1,746 

1,672!  1.664 

1,611 1  1.648 

1.994'  1.592 

1.529  1,491 

1.478.  1,556 

1,456 1  1,666 

1.44S|  1,619 

1.517'  1,561 

1,4891  1,514 

1,467|  1.482 

1.4751  1.496, 

1,457!  1,499| 

1,413.  1,4971 

1,416  1,282' 

1,279  1.2691 

1.2271  ^*^'"\ 


241 
841 


1,640 
1,600 
1,580 

1.460J 
1,482' 
1,423| 
1,478 

1,4851 
l^j 
1.426 

1389! 

1,872 

I 
1,4051 

1,277 

1.249 

1.128* 

1.081 1 


189 
126 
186 
110 
166 
145 
126 
180 
299 


14   I     15 
yra.  I  yra. 


187 
155 
164 1 
98J 
14l| 
1411 
195' 
199 
895 


ToUl 
Oct. 
1896 


Total!   « 


I 

1.718 

8,808 

1.289 

8.215 

l,8iS 

2,907 

8,612 

4,078 


1.679    1,511;  1<629,  21,195 


1.656 

1.546 

1,496 

1,616 

1.493 

I 

1.563 

1,583 

1,511 

1,477 

1,480 

1,460 

1.443 

1,822. 

1.826 

1.220 1 

UU 

1.064| 


1,608 

1.^ 
1,871 


1.462 

1.437; 
1.498{ 


1,461    1,643 

1,606;  1,907 
1,444!  1,463 1 

1,433'  1,485 

.1 


\u 


1,417  1,463| 
1.409|  1.465 
1,423'  1,894 
1.896|  1,296 
1,800|  1310 
1,257  1,850 
1,218.  U66 
1,077  1,185 
1,056  1,186 
1.066      974 


1.606'  89.509 

1.611 1  19.787 

1,740  19,409 

1,718  19.064 

1,682!  18,677 

1,590;  18,^81 

1,678  18414 

1,568 1  18.139 

1,583  17.680 

1,411 1  17,299 

1,843  16.938 

1,3861  16,782 

IJKtt'  16,500 

1.826 1  16,880 

1,886|  19,874 

1,(01 1  14,548 

986|  18,897 


Oct.  I 
1895 


a    s 

ft  Is 


2,0461  848. 


1.670| 
8,753; 
I486 

«,125J 
1.867 
2,761 
8,101 
8447 


90 

8 

148 

Sll 


80409,....    686 


782 

sm 

845 

817 
15S 
SOT 
175 
319 
561 


880 
906 


661 
427 


CHILDREN   NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

Under  5  years, 1,622 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 119 

Between  5  and  8  years 1,121 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, 36 

Between  8  and  14  years,    - 143 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, 45 

Between  14  and  16  years, 888 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 85 

Total  not  attending  School, 3,774 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, 47 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

In  Public  Schools, I4»63i 

Increase  oyer  preceding  year, 28 

In  Private  Schools, 2,790 

Increase  over  preceding  year, ... 705 

Total  attending  School, I7f42i 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 733 

Total  number  in  District, 2i|i95 
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ENUMERATION    OF   CHILDREN. 


The  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16  years, 

enumerated  in  October,  1896,  was 21,195 

Increase  since  October,  1895, 686 


SCHOOL    REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year, 16,235 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 437 

Average  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year, 131673 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 351 

Average  number  in  daily  attendance, 12,724.8 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 384.2 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 93 

Increase  from  preceding  year, .3 

Number  of  absences  (half  days) 1 36S.751 

Decrease  from  last  year - 5i7i5 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness, «..-  12,720 

Decrease  from  last  year, 2,092 

Number  of  cases  of  truancy,  -. 749 

Increase  over  last  year, 79 

Number  of  pupils  transferred  to  ungraded  schools, 94 

Increase  over  last  year, 2 

Average  age  of  all  pupils, 10.6 

Decrease  from  last  year, - .1 


TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  District  for  day  schools,  390 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 16 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  night  schools, 44 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 14 


SCHOOL    ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied, 329 

Increase  over  preced  i ng  year 17 

Number  of  seats, I5f248 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 445 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  teachers, 44 

Total  number  enrolled,.. -.  i»749 

Average  attendance, 604 

EXPENSES  FOR  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers, $5>399-75 

Janitors, 638.00 

Books  and  Supplies, 163.85 

Gas  and  Fuel, -  602.23 

$6,802.83 
GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  all,  ten  half  days  were  lost  during  the  year  by  clos- 
ing the  schools  on  account  of  stormy  weather. 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  is 
gratifying. 

The  consolidation  of  six  of  the  sub-districts  into  three 
took  effect  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  results 
have  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  Board  in  effecting  the 
consolidation.  The  work  of  the  schools  has  not  been  im- 
paired, in  any  way,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  money 
saved  to  the  school  district. 

READING. 

The  course  of  study  in  reading,  in  use  in  the  schools 
for  the  first  time,  together  with  a  liberal  supply  and  use 
of  supplementary  reading  matter  in  all  grades,  has  added 
to  the  value  of  the  instruction  in  this  subject — the  most 
important,  I  believe,  in  the  school  course. 

LANGUAGE  AND   GRAMMAR. 

In  language  and  grammar,  a  course  of  study  covering 
in  detail  the  work  of  the  eight  years  was  prepared  with 
the  assistance  of  the  supervising  principals  and  the  teach- 
ers, was  adopted  by  the  Board  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  all  the  teachers  late  in  the  year.  The  plan  of  the  course 
involved  a  considerable  departure  from  the  usual  method 
of  instruction  in  English.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
excellent  results  will  follow  from  its  use. 
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The  following  extracts  from  the  Course  will  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  instruction  : 

No  hard  and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  teaching  chil- 
dren to  speak  and  write  correctly  and  well. 

"It  is  constant  use  and  practice,"  said  Prof.  Whitney, 
"  under  never-failing  watch  and  correction,  that  make  good 
writers  and  speakers." 

Successful  English  teaching  demands  broad  attainments 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  generous  culture,  an  abiding 
taste  for  good  literature,  and  the  habitual  use  of  pure  and 
undefiled  English. 

"  What  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  children  to  do,"  said 
John  Locke,  "  settle  in  them  by  indispensable  practice — noth- 
ing sinks  so  quietly  and  deep  into  men's  minds  as  examples." 
Use^  habit,  imitation  and  practice — should  be  the  words  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  teacher,  and  not — ruleSy  formulas  and 
definitions. 

The  child  learns  to  talk  correctly  by  talking,  as  he  learns  to 
read  by  reading,  and  to  write  by  writing.  Time  should  not  be 
wasted,  however,  in  aimless,  profitless,  haphazard  talk.  The 
channels  of  conversation  should  be  chosen  by  the  teacher,  but 
the  stream  of  thought  and  expression  should  flow  on  unim- 
peded by  too  much  criticism.  The  child's  talk,  as  well  as  his 
writing,  must  be  free,  spontaneous  and  hearty  ;  the  teacher 
may  direct  and  guide,  but  should  not  repress  and  formalize. 
Teachers  will  encourage  simplicity  of  speech  and  discourage 
the  common  use  of  superlative  expressions,  as,  "  It  was  aw- 
fully good  ;"  "  it  was  simply  magnificent ;"  "  perfectly  lovely," 
etc.  At  the  same  time  this  should  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
discourage  freedom  and  originality.  "  Spontaneity  should 
not  be  allowed  to  run  riot,"  but  the  naturalness  of  the  child 
should  not  be  discouraged.     The  utmost  tact  and  skill  are  here 

required  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

«  *  *  *  • 

We  know  that  few  persons  attain  a  faultless  English,  and 

it  is  not  the  aim    of  the  public   schools  to   make   English 

scholars  or  elegant  and  forceful  writers  of  the  pupils.     In  all 

this  work,  the  object  sought  should  be  to  fix  correct  forms  of 

speech  in  the  mind,  that  their  use  may  become  habit ;  to  help 

the  child  to  think  clearly,  to  speak  and  write  readily  and  well ; 

and  to  cultivate  his  taste  and  enlarge  his  mental  horizon. 
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Accept  only  the  pupil's  best  work.  The  child  should  be 
early  taught  that  a  mistake  in  spoken  or  written  English  is 
as  culpable  as  a  mistake  in  anything  else.  Teach  children  to 
do  their  best.  There  should  be  no  other  standard.  Both  the 
child  who  fails  to  do  his  best  and  the  teacher  who  has  any 
other  ideal  need  to  remember  the  words  of  Lowell :  "  Not 
failure,  but  low  aim^  is  crime.*'     Insist  upon  the  child's  using 

the  best  English  of  which  he  is  capable. 

*  •  «  «  * 

The  course  of  study  is  based  on  the  idea  that  English  train- 
ing may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  of  work,  which  may  be 
called  the  general  and  the  technical. 

GENERAL   TRAINING. 

The  general  training  is  the  broad  training  which  comes 
unconsciously  but  surely  from  the  whole  life  and  atmosphere 
of  the  school ;  from  the  teacher's  personality,  from  the  degree 
of  her  cultivation,  from  the  books  she  has  read,  from  her  asso- 
ciations, from  the  kind  of  English  she  uses,  from  the  fact  that 
every  school  exercise  is  an  exercise  in  English,  and  that  every 
hour  of  the  school  modifies  the  English  of  the  pupils. 

The  general  use  of  English  is  nourished  by  reading  prose 
and  poetry  of  the  highest  order  within  the  comprehension  of 
children.  Good  books  not  only  mould  the  thoughts,  but  the 
language  as  well.  Many  users  of  good  English  have  testified 
to  the  influence  which  such  books  have  had  upon  them. 

*  *  «  «  « 

TECHNICAL    TRAINING. 

Technical  training  is  the  definite,  the  formal,  the  mechanical 
side  of  training  in  English.  It  has  to  do  with  accuracy  of 
detail,  with  rules,  with  definitions  and  with  drill.  Habit  and 
imitation  are  potent  in  technical  as  well  as  in  general  training, 
and  habit  is  strengthened  and  made  sure  by  long  and  persist- 
ent drill.  Common  mistakes,  as  well  as  some  uncommon 
ones,  are  to  be  corrected,  in  part,  by  drill  on  the  correct  forms. 

Technical  training  has  for  its  object,  first,  to  teach  the  child 
to  speak  ordinary  sentences  which  shall  be  reasonably  correct 
and  precise  in  diction,  to  avoid  common  errors,  which  are, 
after  all,  not  so  very  numerous,  and  to  carry  on  an  ordinary 
conversation   without  bringing  his  teachers,  his  school,  and 
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himself  into  disrepute ;  secondly,  the  production  of  written 
work  correct  in  spelling,  capitals,  punctuation,  use  of  the 
parts  of  speech,  and  the  choice  of  words  within  reasonable 
limits  ;  thus  insuring  the  general  use  of  such  English  as  shall 
not  offend  sensitive  eyes. 

The  work  in  technical  training  is  laid  out  with  the  idea  of 
correcting  the  principal  faults  one  at  a  time  ;  the  correction  in 
one  year  of  certain  specified  errors,  limited  in  number ;  the 
correction  during  another  year  of  still  other  errors,  also  lim- 
ited in  number  ;  not  allowing  pupils  to  forget  what  they  have 
learned  the  previous  year.  Each  teacher  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  work  laid  out  for  her  grade. 

Grammar  is  of  course,  to  be  classed  as  technical  rather  than 
as  general  training.  No  grammar  whatever  is  to  be  taught  in 
the  first  four  grades,  and  very  little  until  the  seventh  grade  is 
reached. 


ARITHMETIC. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  first  year  or  grade,  formal 
lessons  in  numbers  were  not  given  and  the  time  devoted 
to  teaching  the  children  to  read  and  in  training  them 
to  become  accustomed'  to  the  life  of  the  school.  Dur- 
ing the  second  half  year,  the  instruction  is  taken  up, 
and  teachers  accomplished  during  the  five  months  nearly 
or  quite  as  much  as  they  had  formerly  done  in  ten  months 
or  a  year.  Thus  a  great  saving  of  the  teacher's  time  was 
effected  and  there  was  no  loss  in  the  instruction. 

This  experience  is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  with  a 
right  understanding  of  child  nature,  greater  economy  of 
time  and  instruction  may  be  practiced. 

The  time  is  not  far  remote  when  children  were  taught 
to  read  by  the  a,  b,  c  method,  and  months  were  some- 
times passed  in  teaching  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  In 
the  same  time  now,  by  improved  methods,  the  child  has 
learned  to  read  fluently  in  a  first  reader  and  has  uncon- 
sciously learned  his  letters.  By  a  like  wasteful  process, 
children  were  taught  to  print  and  then,  when  thought 
old  enough,  to  write.  Now,  the  lesson  in  writing  script 
is  a  part  of  the  exercises  in  every  primary  school. 
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In  a  like  manner,  there  are  doubtless  many  ways  by 
which  time  could  be  more  advantageously  used  than  at 
present.  The  abolition  of  number  work  in  the  early 
months  of  the  first  school  year  is  a  result  of  a  more 
rational  method  of  dealing  with  young  children. 

The  instruction  in  the  fourth  grade  was  made  better  by 
a  new  and  improved  text-book,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  instruction  in  the  sixth  grade.  In  all  grades, 
increased  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  mental  arith- 
metic, or  the  solution  of  problems  without  the  use  of  the 
pencil. 

SPELLING. 

In  spelling,  I  believe  good  progress  has  been  made  and 
that  the  children  spell  better  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  the 
testimony,  in  general,  of  teachers  and  principals. 

The  causes  that  have  contributed  to  this  result  are 
these : 

First.  Increased  interest  and  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  to  the  subject ;  there  has  been  more  variety 
in  the  instruction  than  formerly. 

Second.  The  teaching  of  common  words  only,  and  not 
of  the  uncommon  ones  which  the  child  would  never  have 
occasion  to  write  outside  the  school. 

Third.  The  use  of  a  spelling  blank-book,  in  which  a 
daily  record  of  the  pupil's  work  for  the  year  is  kept,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  intelligent  review  of  the  words 
the  pupil  needs  to  review. 

In  order  to  test  the  pupils*  spontaneous  ability  to  spell, 
the  following  test  was  made  in  October : 

All  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  were  asked  to  write 
with  pencil  as  many  words  as  possible  during  fifteen 
minutes.  There  was  no  previous  announcement  of  the 
exercise  and  the  pupils'  did  not  know  its  purpose.  The 
real  purpose  was  to  test  their  power  to  spell  words  which 
spontaneously  occurred  to  them  and  words  in  their  re- 
spective vocabularies.  No  words  were  in  sight  in  the 
rooms.  Results  were  utilized  for  spelling  exercise.  The 
following  is  a  tabulation  of  the  results  of  the  test : 
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No.  of 
Sex.      Grade.      pupils. 

Boys._-V 763 

VI..-.  717 

VII...  417 

VIII...  252 

Total 2,149 


Total  No. 
of  words 
written. 

88.689 

100,815 

72,270 

39.329 


301,103 


Average  No. 

written  by 

each. 

116 

140 

174 

156 

140 


Per  cent,  of    Total  No.  o 
worda  oor-        illegible 
reotly  spelled,      words. 

92.9  508 

616 

349 
139 


93.4 
95.1 
95.7 

94.2 


1,612 


Hillhouse  High    304  40,035  145  98.2  273 

Boardman  High    106  16,565  156  98.5  7 

410  60,600  147  98.3  280 

2.149  301,103  140  94.2  1,612 

Boys,  total... 2,559  361,703  142  96.2  1,892 


Girls-.V 696 

VI  ....  719 

VII....  438 

VIII. -.  294 

Total 2,147 


Hillhouse  High   372 
Boardman  High     61 

433 
2.147 

Girls,  total... 2,580 


86.476 

109 

101,250 

140 

73.430 

*   167 

46.265 

157 

307.421 

143 

54,387 

146 

8.295 

135 

62,682 
307.421 

370,103 


144 
143 

142 


94.2 
95.8 
96.8 
97.7 

96.1 


98.9 
98.3 

98.6 

96.1 

97.3 


215 

222 

165 
38 

640 


139 
O 

139 
640 

779 


GRAMMAR   SCHOOL   TOTALS. 


Boys 2,149 

Girls 2,147 

Boys-A 

Girls 


Grand  total.. 5, 139 


301,103 
307.421 


140 
143 


731,806 


94.2 
96.1 


142 


96.7 


1,612 
640 


4,296 

608,524 

HIGH   SCHOOL 

142 
TOTALS. 

95.1 

2,252 

410 

60,600 

147 

98.3 

280 

.    433 

62,682 

144 

98.6 

139 

843 

123,282 

145 

98.4 

419 

4.296 

608,524 

142 

95.1 

2,252 

2,671 
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HISTORY. 

Instruction  in  United  States  history  by  the  topical 
method  is  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  The 
teachers  endeavor  to  interest  pupils  in  other  books  on 
the  subject  thati  the  text  book.  In  each  of  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  grades — among  the  younger  children — 
one  book  a  year  is  read  pertaining  to  biography  of  noted 
Americans  and  to  stories  illustrative  of  United  States 
history.  In  these  grades  the  history  is  given  as  a  reading 
exercise. 

There  is,  therefore,  in  the  schools  no  lack  of  instruction 
in  United  States  history. 

In  my  judgment,  the  work  should  be  supplemented  in 
the  eighth  year  by  a  course  in  some  subject  pertaining  to 
good  citizenship.  I  believe  also  that  in  each  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  a  part  of  the  reading  matter  should  be  ele- 
mentary  Greek,  Roman  and  English  history — not  to  be 
taught  as  history,  but  as  reading.  Thus  the  grammar 
school  pupil  would  be  introduced  to  the  history  of  other 
countries  than  our  own,  and  his  knowledge  of  his  own 
country  become  broader  and  more  liberal  in  consequence. 

Children  like  such  historical  reading,  as  we  have  found 
by  such  few  experiments  as  we  have  been  able  to  make. 

MANUAL  WORK. 

Instruction  in  wood-work  to  grammar  school  pupils  of 
the  seventh  grade,  was  continued  at  the  Boardman 
School.  Each  class  received  one  lesson  of  two  hours 
duration  a  week.  It  was  found  that  far  better  results 
were  obtained  than  by  the  forced  plan  of  the  preceding 
year,  by  which  pupils  received  a  lesson  only  once  in  two 
and  a  half  weeks.  It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  all  seventh  grade  boys  may  receive  weekly 
instruction  in  wood-work,  while  all  the  girls  may  receive 
instruction  in  cooking.  A  kitchen  for  the  grammar 
school  work  in  cooking  was  opened  at  the  Strong  School. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  Board  can  see  its  way  to  establish 
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three  additional  kitchens  in  the  near  future,  which  would 
amply  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  schools  for  several 
years  to  come. 

The  work  in  paper  sloyd,  begun  last  year  in  the  Hallock 
School  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Mary  A.  Pinney,  was 
extended  to  several  rooms  in  the  Zunder  School  under 
the  same  competent  direction,  and  acknowledgment  is 
here  made  of  Miss  Pinney's  valuable  services. 

The  value  of  such  work  is  unquestioned.  It  places 
manual  teaching  where  it  reaches  a  large  number  of  young 
children,  who  delight  in  the  work  and  are  trained  in  neat- 
ness, precision,  accuracy  and  other  good  qualities.  An 
exhibition  of  a  part  of  what  the  children  had  actually 
accomplished,  took  place  early  in  June  at  the  Zunder 
School. 

The  work  in  sewing  has  continued  in  the  fourth,  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  under  the  capable  direction  of  Miss 
Jennie  Messer,  whose  report  will  be  read  with  interest. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Two  new  kindergartens  were  opened  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  one  at  the  Strong  School  and  one  at  the 
Zunder  School.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
Lovell  School  the  kindergarten  in  that  subdistrict  occu- 
pied quarters  in  a  vacant  store  on  State  Street.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  number  of  kindergartens  may  be  steadily 
increased. 

UNGRADED   SCHOOLS. 

The  ungraded  schools  at  Fair  Street  and  Whiting 
Street  have  continued  and  another  opened  at  the  Dixwell 
Avenue  School.  An  ungraded  room  was  also  opened  at 
the  Hamilton  School  for  children  who  could  not  be  classi- 
fied owing  to  their  inability  to  speak  English.  The  report 
of  Mr.  James  Sullivan,  the  efficient  truant  officer,  is  ap- 
pended. 
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MUSIC. 

The  schools  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  musical 
instruction  carried  on  so  many  years  by  one  so  earnest 
and  competent  as  Mr.  Jepson,  whose  report  follows. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  great  benefit  which 
has  come  to  thousands  of  homes  from  the  continued  and 
successful  musical  instruction  in  the  schools. 

A  printed  course  of  study,  with  directions  to  teachers,  is 
needed,  and  such  a  course  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jep- 
son and  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  in  the  fall 
term. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Vertical  or  upright  penmanship  was  introduced  into 
the  first  five  grades  and  into  many  sixth  grade  rooms.  It 
was  not  deemed  advisable  to  attempt  its  use  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  inasmuch  as  children  in  those  grades, 
having  so  little  time  left  in  school,  would  not  have  oppor- 
tunity enough  to  form  the  habit  involving  the  change 
from  the  slant  writing. 

The  results  of  the  year  have  amply  justified  the  action 
of  the  Board  in  making  the  change.  The  improvement 
in  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils  has  been  remarkable.  If 
any  one  doubts  this,  he  should  examine  the  specimens  of 
penmanship  collected  from  thousands  of  pupils  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  again  from  the  same  pupils  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  These  specimens  may  be  seen  at 
the  office. 

Too  much  credit  for  these  good  results  cannot  be  given 
to  Mr.  Houston,  the  Supervisor  of  Penmanship,  and  to 
the  corps  of  teachers  who  worked  faithfully  for  better 
penmanship  and  most  of  whom  learned  the  vertical  system 
for  themselves.     The  report  of  Mr.  Houston  is  appended. 

Penmanship  in  our  schools  is  taught  for  no  other  pur- 
pose  than  use.  Ornamentation,  shading,  flourishes  and 
things  of  the  sort  have  no  place  in  the  teaching  or  in  the 
results  striven  for. 

Penmanship  is  not  an  end  in  itself ;  it  is  a  means  to  an 
end,  a  convenience,  a  device.    As  such,  it  should  be  plain, 
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neat,  legible,  uniform  and  pleasant  to  look  upon.  To 
such  results  will  the  instruction  continue  to  be  directed. 
It  should  be  said  that  the  penmanship  of  our  pupils  is  not 
as  good  as  we  hope  to  have  it  become  with  continued 
painstaking  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers.  I  believe  if  the 
subject  is  well  taught  in  the  lower  grades,  no  instruction, 
as  such,  need  be  given  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
Six  years  instruction  should  be  enough  to  give  the  child 
the  ability  and  habit  of  a  good  handwriting. 


DRAWING. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  this  important  branch  of  the 
common  school  course.  No  subject  is  more  closely  allied 
to  the  daily  life  of  the  child,  and  its  firm  establishment  in 
our  schools  is  a  matter  of  no  small  gratification.  The 
details  of  the  work  are  given  in  the  appended  report  of 
the  Supervisor  of  Drawing,  who  has  spared  no  pains  to 
bring  the  >york  to  its  present  state  of  excellence. 

Two  features  of  the  work  are  significant.  The  increased 
connection  between  drawing  and  the  other  studies  of  the 
schools  and  the  introduction  of  the  brush  and  color  work 
into  the  higher  grades'. 

1  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  importance  of  the  culti- 
vation of  the  aesthetic  capabilities  of  children.  Such  cul- 
tivation is  of  value  not  only  in  the  home  but  has  its  trade 
value  as  well.  There  can  be  no  more  practical  education 
than  drawing,  especially  in  its  relation  to  color  work. 

ELEMENTARY   SCIENCE. 

The  year  has  marked  the  introduction,  in  a  systematic 
way,  of  lessons  in  Elementary  Science.  These  lessons 
have  been  given  in  the  first  six  grades  under  the  direction 
of  Miss  E.  E,  Carlisle.  Miss  Carlisle  brought  to  the  work 
an  excellent  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  combined  with 
teaching  ability  of  the  first  order.  The  teachers  have 
responded  generously  and  the  results  with  the  children 
were  satisfactory  beyond  expectation. 
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Elementary  Science,  in  a  somewhat  desultory  way,  was 
taught  in  the  schools  before.  The  term  is  only  another 
name  for  Object  Lessons,  which  have  been  given  in  many 
good  schools  for  a  generation  or  more.  The  work  with 
us  is  now  systematically  arranged.  A  course  of  lessons 
for  the  first  four  grades  has  been  prepared  by  Miss  Car- 
lisle and  published  by  direction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion.  It  may  be  said  that  the  work  carried  on  in  our 
schools  is  now  similar  in  character  to  that  carried  on  in 
many  other  cities.  The  time  actually  given  to  the 
instruction  averages  a  little  more  than  an  hour  a  week  in 
each  room. 

The  work  is  of  great  value  in  teaching  the  use  of  good 
English.  Many  teachers  have  testified  to  the  fact  that 
children  will  talk  freely  about  animals,  flowers  and  min- 
erals, who  will  talk  hesitatingly  about  other  things.  This 
is  because  they  are  interested.  If  any  one  is  skeptical 
about  the  interest  of  children  in  this  work,  he  has  only  to 
visit  a  school  where  these  lessons  are  given  to  be  convinced. 
By  means  of  these  lessons,  then,  the  teacher  is  able  to 
hear  the  child's  natural  expression ;  thus  she  becomes 
acquainted  with  his  free,  unreserved  habits  of  speech. 

These  lessons  pre-eminently  deal  with  the  naturalness 
of  the  child  and  their  aim  is,  as  President  Hyde  of  Bovv- 
doin  College  has  well  expressed  it,  "  To  make  the  child  at 
home  in  the  world  and  friends  with  all  it  contains."  These 
lessons  make  the  child  acquainted  with  animal  life,  includ- 
ing birds,  and  some  insects;  with  plant  life,  including  the 
flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  of  his  surroundings ;  with  the 
rocks  and  soil ;  with  the  simple  facts  of  the  heavens  above 
him  and  with  the  elements  of  physics.  By  means  of  all 
this,  carried  on  by  simple  lessons  month  by  month,  through 
his  school  course,  the  child  comes  to  know  about  the  little 
world  in  his  own  neighborhood;  the  geography  of  his 
home. 

Is  this  instruction  of  practical  value  ?  Will  it  be  of  any 
enjoyment  to  the  child  later  on  in  his  life?  Will  the 
knowledge  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  New  Haven,  of  the 
constellations  on  a  starry  night,  of  the  habits  and  remark- 
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able  structure  of  a  few  common  animals,  of  the  common 
minerals,  be  a  source  of  recreation  and  profit  to  him  later 
in  life  ?  It  is  believed  that  such  instruction  not  only  opens 
the  eyes  of  the  child,  and  teaches  him  to  see  accurately 
and  clearly — an  end  of  teaching  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
spised— but  it  gives  the  child  resources  in  life,  and  to  give 
the  child  resources  of  a  moral  and  spiritual  character  is  a 
part  of  all  sound  education  in  the  common  schools.  Many 
children  in  the  public  schools  will  be  men  and  women  by 
and  by  in  humble  circumstances,  even  in  America ;  few 
of  them  will  afford  to  travel  and  see  the  wonders  of 
Europe,  California  and  Mexico.  Why  not  give  these 
children  a  knowledge  of  the  world  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  own  horizon  ? 

These  lessons  are  of  especial  value  to  city  children. 
In  one  fifth  grade  room  visited  by  the  Superintendent 
only  five  of  the  pupils  had  ever  heard  of  the  great  dipper, 
and  in  a  second  grade  room  only  three  children  had  seen 
a  squirrel. 

This  work  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  teachers,  for 
many  have  been  learners  as  well  as  the  children,  as  they 
themselves  have  freely  testified. 

Miss  Carlisle's  report  is  appended. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN   THE  TEACHING  CORPS. 

No  year's  work  in  a  system  of  schools  could  be  reckoned 
as  successful  that  did  not  merit  the  report  of  an  improved 
corps  of  teachers. 

The  demands  made  upon  the  public  schools  have  greatly 
increased  within  ten  years.  Society  has  become  more 
complex  and  the  crowding  of  masses  of  people  of  all 
nationalities  into  the  cities  has  forced  new  duties  upon 
the  common  schools.  Work  and  study,  out  of  school 
hours,  on  the  part  of  teachers  have  become  a  necessity. 
A  teacher  of  all  other  persons  must  keep  his  mind  alert 
and  active  if  he  is  not  to  stagnate  in  a  rut  of  dry  formalism. 

The  teacher  who  is  not  a  student  of  something  has 
ceased,  in  a  measure,  to  be  a  live  teacher.     There  is  the 
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danger  that  teachers  may  overwork.  Sometimes,  the 
more  skillful  the  teacher,  the  more  apt  she  is  to  do  more 
than  physical  or  mental  vigor  will  allow.  Teachers  need 
to  be  cautioned  constantly  about  this  matter ;  this  is  noth- 
ing new,  for  teachers  in  the  old  district  school  were  by 
no  means  strangers  in  certain  cases  to  overwork. 

Teaching  of  the  right  sort  is  hard  work  and  always 
must  be.  The  public  recognize  this,  in  part,  by  making 
the  number  of  days  actually  taught  in  the  year  approxi- 
mately but  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  days. 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  the  interest  taken  by  most  of 
our  teachers  in  the  various  means  and  sources  of  culture 
and  study  offered  them.  Among  these  advantages  were 
first,  the  courses  of  study  offered  by  Yale  University  to 
the  teachers  of  the  city  and  State. 

These  courses  were  given  on  Saturday  forenoons.  Up- 
wards of  seventy  of  our  teachers  in  this  way  became 
enrolled  as  students  in  the  university,  and  thus  received 
instruction  from  some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  faculty  of  that  institution.  To  this  number  should  be 
added  those  members  of  the  high  school  corps,  twelve  in 
all,  who  did  regular  graduate  work. 

The  teachers  also  maintained,  in  part,  at  a  mere  nominal 
cost  for  each  individual,  a  teachers'  lecture  course  upon 
educational  topics,  which  included  the  following  speakers  : 

President  William  D.  Hyde,  of  Bowdoin  College,  on 
**The  Spiritual  Possibilities  of  the  Public  Schools;"  Miss 
Sarah  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Boston,  on 
**  The  Essentials  in  Education ; "  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman 
Palmer,  of  Cambridge,  on  **  How  Can  the  Teacher  fit  Her- 
self lor  the  New  Demands  of  Education;  '*  Mrs.  Milward 
Adams,  of  Chicago,  on  "  The  Speech  Arts ;  **  Prof.  George 
T.  Ladd,  of  Yale  University,  on  •*  The  Moral  Qualifica- 
tions and  Function  ©f  the  Teacher ; "  Mr.  Charles  Dudlej' 
Warner  on  *'  The  Work  of  the  Public  Schools;  "  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University,  on  "  The  Love  and 
Study  of  Nature;'*  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  of  New  York, 
on  "The  Creative  Element  in  Education;"  and  Prof.  A. 
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M.  Wheeler,  of  Yale,  on  **  How  Can  our  Public  Schools 
best  Incite  to  real  Patriotism  ?  " 

The  thanks  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  New  Haven  City 
School  District  are  due  to  the  President  and  other  officers 
of  Yale  University  for  the  use  of  the  College  Street  hall, 
free  of  all  cost,  for  these  lectures.  Many  teachers  were 
members  of  Principal  Thomas's  class  for  the  study  of 
Lowell,  others  were  regular  attendants  upon  the  Uni- 
versity Extension  Courses  and  the  other  lecture  courses 
which  a  university  cit}'  afiTords,  and  a  considerable  number 
were  members  of  an  optional  class  in  drawing.  A  large 
number  of  teachers'  meetings  were  held  by  the  supervisors 
and  the  supervising  principals.  More  than  thirty  meet- 
ings of  various  sorts  were  held  by  the  Superintendent. 

All  this  goes  to  show,  it  is  believed,  that  the  New 
Haven  teachers  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  time  and 
that  a  commendable  spirit  of  progress  animates  the  corps 
as  a  whole. 

Teaching  is  one  of  the  fine  arts,  it  requires  broad  and 
accurate  scholarship,  skill  in  developing  the  growing 
mind,  sympathy  with  children,  and  it  demands  the  culti- 
vation of  all  the  manly  and  womanly  graces.  If  the 
teacher  is  a  learner,  he  may  not  be,  it  is  true,  an  artist, 
but  he  can  never  be  an  artistic  teacher  unless  he  is  him- 
self a  student  of  something. 

REVISION  OF  SALARIES. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  May,  1896, 
the  Superintendent  was  directed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
revision  of  teachers'  salaries  in  the  elementary  schools. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolution,  a  report  was  presented 
in  May  to  the  Board  which  stated  in  part  as  follows: 

Two  different  plans  of  readjustment  and  rearrangement 
presented  themselves.  One  was  to  make  a  salary  list  that 
would  be  approximately  an  ideal  one,  or  the  most  desira- 
ble one,  taking  the  salary  lists  of  other  cities  as  a  basis, 
conferring  with  well-informed  superintendents  in  other 
cities,  taking  into  account  the  inexorable  law  of  the  sup- 
ply and  demand  of  good  teachers — a  law  which  must  be 
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recognized  but  which  is  often  forgotten — and  making 
some  account  of  the  cost  of  living  in  New  Haven.  It 
was  found  that  such  a  schedule  or  gradation  of  salaries, 
desirable  though  it  would  be  and  though  it  would  make 
our  salaries  correspond  more  nearly  to  what  is  paid  in 
other  New  England  cities,  would  involve  an  increase  in 
total  expenses  amounting  to  about  $12,000,  an  increase 
which  I  presume  the  present  conditions  of  business  and 
the  finances  of  the  District  do  not  warrant;  and  while 
such  an  increase  would  be  desirable  for  the  highest  effi- 
ciency of  the  schools,  yet  I  believe,  in  your  judgment,  it 
would  be  wholly  unwise  to  even  consider  it  at  this  time, 
and  therefore  I  do  not  submit  to  you  what  would  seem  to 
me  an  ideal  adjustment  of  salaries. 

The  other  plan  was  to  so  readjust  the  salaries  as  to  make 
a  scheme  that  might  be  financially  practicable  and  come 
within  the  resources  of  the  Board,  of  which  there  might 
be  some  chance  of  adoption ;  such  a  schedule  I  respect- 
fully present  for  your  consideration. 

Again  I  repeat  the  schedule  proposed  is  not  the  most 
desirable  one  that  can  be  imagined.  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  which  is  feasible  or  practicable  at  the  present  time 
with  the  present  condition  of  finances  of  the  District. 

The  schedule  recommended  is  as  follows  : 

Grade.  Maximum.       Increase.  (From  present  schedule.)  Decrease. 

I  (first  half)         $625    I25  for  each  teacher. 

1  (second  half)      500      25  to  I50  for  some  teachers. 

2  500  30  to    50  for  each  teacher. 

3  500  10  or   20  for  some  teachers. 

4  550        5  or   20  for  some  teachers.    $xo )  for  each  teacher 

5  600  20  for  some  teachers.  20  y    latter  part  of 

6  640  10  for  some  teachers.  10 )  grade. 

7  700  25  for  some  teachers. 

8  750 

I  recommend  that  the  minimum  salary  at  which  teachers 
begin  service  remain  as  at  present,  viz :  $300. 

Whether  the  financial  condition  of  the  District  warrants 
these  changes  or  not  is  a  matter  for  your  honorable  body 
to  determine.  The  proposed  schedule  establishes  seven 
different  maximums.  \Ve  now  have  nineteen  maximums. 
The  proposed  schedule  does  away  with  the  main  difficulty 
of  the  present  system,  viz :  the  large  number  of  different 
salaries  for  \vork  which  is  substantially  the  same  in  char- 
acter. For  instance,  in  the  third  grade,  we  now  have 
different  maximums:  $480,  $490  and  $500.  The  work  in 
each  one  of  these  divisions  of  the  third  grade  is  substan- 
tially the  same.  It  is  very  desirable  to  abolish  these 
distinctions,  which  cause  much  annoyance  in  the  adjust- 
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ment  of  salaries  when  teachers  are  appointed,  and  which 
naturally  cause,  in  part,  teachers  to  feel  that  there  should 
be  a  wholesale  moving  up  of  teachers  in  a  building  when- 
ever a  vacancy  occurs  during  the  school  year,  thus  chang- 
ing teachers  in  several  rooms  in  a  building,  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

I  realize  that  no  salary  list  that  can  be  proposed  will 
do  exact  justice  to  all  teachers.  It  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  one  teacher  in  a  grade  will  do  much  better  work  and 
render  far  higher  service  to  the  community  and  to  the 
children  than  another  teacher,  and  yet  the  two  receive 
the  same  salary.  The  alternative  is  to  pay  teachers 
according  to  what  the  Board  of  Education  deems  them 
to  be  worth,  judging  each  case  on  its  own  individual 
merits.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  an  adjustment  of 
salaries  would  cause  a  great  amount  of  ill  feeling,  and  no 
superintendent,  and  I  believe  no  board  of  education, 
could  feel  safe  in  his  or  their  estimate  of  the  work  of  each 
individual  among  a  corps  of  nearly  four  hundred  teach- 
ers; therefore  in  every  city  of  this  size  there  is  a  uniform 
graded  list  of  salaries. 

The  schedule  which  is  proposed  establishes,  as  I  have 
said,  seven  maximums.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  if  these 
maximums  could  be  reduced  to  three  or  four,  but  I  do 
not  see  how  this  can  be  done  at  the  present  time. 

The  schedule  which  is  proposed,  while  it  indicates  a 
slight  increase  of  salaries  in  several  grades,  would  estab- 
lish a  lower  rate  of  average  salary  in  New  Haven  than  in 
other  New  England  cities  of  equal  size.  In  other  words, 
the  public  should  understand  that  the  proposed  salary 
schedule,  even  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  present  salary 
schedule,  would  mean  salaries  by  no  means  in  excess,  but 
rather  less  on  the  average,  than  those  paid  in  other  New 
England  cities  of  equal  size. 

After  due  consideration  the  report  was  approved,  as  a 
whole,  by  the  Board  and  that  part  of  the  report  relating 
to  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  the  second  half  of  first 
grade,  second  grade,  third  grade  and  fourth  grade  was 
adopted.  By  these  changes  the  number  of  maximum 
salaries  was  reduced  from  nineteen  to  eleven.  The  total 
additional  expense  involved  was  about  $1400. 
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HILLHOUSE   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

The  work  of  the  year  was  carried  on  within  the  same 
lines  as  in  former  years,  and  I  believe  with  increased 
efficiency  in  its  various  departments. 

A  change  was  made  in  the  method  of  promotion  and 
examination  within  the  school.  Pupils  are  now  promoted 
and  passed  along  upon  the  plan,  to  which  Principal 
Thomas  alludes  in  his  report  which  follows. 

The  plan  has  this  inherent  merit:  it  makes  the  daily 
and  weekly  work  of  the  pupil  the  test  of  his  fitness  for 
promotion.  It  largely  does  away  with  the  temptation  to 
cram  for  examinations  and  encourages  faithful  and  steady 
habits  of  study,  day  by  day. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  out  of  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety  teachers  employed  by  the  District  during  the 
year,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  were  graduates  of  the 
Hillhouse  High  School. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  class  of  fifty-four  boys  and 
eighty-six  girls  was  graduated. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  connection  with 
the  Boardman  School.  The  address,  before  the  combined 
classes,  was  given  by  Rev.  William  V.  Kelly,  D.D.,  of 
New  York  City. 

BOARDMAN   MANUAL  TRAINING   HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  school  entered  upon  a  four  years*  course  of  study. 
The  school  is  now  a  high  school  with  the  usual  four  years' 
course.  It  began,  as  an  incident  of  its  work,  preparation 
for  colleges  of  the  scientific  class,  including,  of  course, 
the  Sheffield  Scientific  School. 

When  boys  and  girls  leave  the  grammar  schools,  the}' 
wish,  and  their  parents  wish  for  them,  to  go  to  a  school  of 
the  high  school  grade,  and  such  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name. 
Such  a  school  the  Boardman  has  now  become.  If  the 
standard  is  made  a  high  one,  the  school  will  slowly  but 
steadily  grow. 

Again  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  school  is  not  a  trade 
school.     Manual  training  has  precisely  the  same  object  as 
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Other  school  training,  the  development  of  all  the  faculties 
of  the  individual  boy  or  girl.  The  boy  may  never  make 
actual  use  of  his  algebra,  neither  may  he  become  a  car- 
penter because  of  his  instruction  in  wood-work,  but  each 
kind  of  instruction  gives  him  power,  the  ability  to  do 
certain  difficult  things  and  to  do  them  well  and  in  a  certain 
way  ;  this  is  education ;  this  is  the  making  of  character. 

The  work  of  the  school,  in  its  various  departments,  is  of 
a  very  interesting  character  and  I  wish  more  of  our  citi- 
zens were  familiar  with  what  the  school  is  doing.  Such 
a  school  in  our  midst,  teaching  sewing,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  domestic  science,  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  machine  work,  forging  and  wood-work,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  school  branches,  is  of  great 
value  although  the  number  of  pupils  fortunate  to  receive 
its  instruction  is  relatively  small.  At  the  end  of  the  year 
a  class  of  twenty-five  boys  and  nineteen  girls  was  gradu- 
ated. 

The  report  of  Principal  Thomas  VV.  Mather  is  ap- 
pended. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  Schools  were  maintained  for  a  period  of  eighty 
nights,  the  session  opening  October  26th  and  closing  Feb- 
ruary 26th. 

An  advanced  school  was  carried  on  at  the  Boardman 
Manual  Training  high  school  and  elementary  schools  at 
Hillhouse  high  school,  and  at  the  Hamilton,  Strong, 
Cedar,  Whiting  and  Washington  schools.  These  schools 
were  taught  by  forty-four  teachers,  ten  of  whom  were 
women.  Considerable  modification  was  made  in  the  work 
of  these  schools.  For  the  first  time  the  schools  were 
graded,  after  the  manner  of  the  day  schools,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  pupils. 

Three  grades  were  made  in  the  elementary  schools.  In 
these  schools,  a  pupil,  if  faithful  in  attendance,  can  complete 
the  work  of  a  grade  in  one  season.  At  the  end  of  a 
season,  he  is  given  a  certificate  of  promotion,  which  admits 
him  to  the  next  higher  grade  the  next  year.    Pupils  go  to 
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the  advanced  school  upon  the  completion  of  the  three 
grades  in  the  elementary  schools.  Upon  the  successful 
completion  of  three  years  work  in  the  advanced  school 
the  pupil  is  given  a  diploma  of  graduation.  No  pupil  in 
the  advanced  school  is  allowed  to  take  more  than  two 
studies. 

A  graded  course  of  study  was  prepared  and  adopted. 

The  Board  of  Education  gave  authority  to  promptly 
suspend  any  pupil  who  gave  unnecessary  trouble  in  disci- 
pline. Pupils  in  all  schools  were  given  to  understand 
that  none  but  those  that  enrolled  for  the  legitimate  busi- 
ness of  the  school  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
schools.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  practically  there  was  no 
trouble  whatever  from  disorder  during  the  season.  An 
efficient  and  earnest  teaching  corps  contributed  much  to 
this  result. 

The  organization  of  the  schools  upon  a  systematic  basis 
gave  them  an  air  of  business  and  order  which  any  success- 
ful school  must  have.  In  the  work  of  this  organization, 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Brown  and  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  prin- 
cipals of  the  Hillhouse  and  the  advanced  schools  respec- 
tively, rendered  excellent  service. 

I  believe  the  changes  made  by  the  Board  and  noted  in 
the  foregoing,  {a)  gradation  of  the  schools,  {b)  a  course 
of  study,  {c)  no  toleration  of  disorder,  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools  fully  one-half. 

The  teaching  force  was  selected  with  much  care.  As  a 
rule,  only  experienced  teachers  were  placed  in  charge. 
There  is  in  some  quarters  a  feeling  that  anybody  with 
some  education  can  teach  in  anight  school.  There  never 
was  a  greater  fallacy.  It  is  an  imposition  upon  young 
people  who  work  all  day,  and  who  give  up  their  evenings 
to  study,  to  turn  them  over  to  inexperienced  teachers. 

Incidentally,  but  by  no  means  unimportant,  night 
school  pupils  should  have  the  best  of  light,  air  and  text 
books,  conditions  which  we  have  endeavored  to  make 
true  in  our  schools. 

The  average  nightly  attendance  increased  from  333  to 
604,  and  the  total  cost  of  maintenance  increased  only  $341.87. 
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NEEDS  OF  THE   SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  needs  of  the  schools  I  mention, 

First — A  reduction  of  the  number  of  pupils  to  40  or  42  in 
a  room  or  that  number  to  a  teacher.  It  is  needless  to  urge 
the  importance  of  this.  Few  teachers  can  successfully 
bring  50  children  up  to  an  accepted  standard.  The  num- 
ber under  the  care  of  one  teacher  might  better  be  placed 
at  35,  but  present  conditions  do  not  favor  the  latter  and 
more  desirable  number.  A  good  beginning  has  been 
made  in  such  reduction  of  numbers.  It  may  be  said  that 
practically  one  half  of  our  teachers  will  enter  upon  the 
coming  year's  work  with  a  number  not  exceding  42  pupils 
each. 

Second — Printed  and  detailed  courses  of  instruction  in 
geography,  history,  arithmetic  and  drawing.  These 
courses  should  be  thorough  in  character  and  prepared 
according  to  the  most  enlightened  lines  of  instruction  in 
each  of  the  respective  subjects.  Their  preparation  re- 
quires, if  properly  done,  much  time. 

Third — Systematic  hand-work,  especially  for  the  boys, 
in  the  elementary  classes. 

Fourth — The  decoration  of  the  school  rooms  and  build- 
ings with  pictures.  This  would  have  to  be  done  largely 
by  private  generosity.  The  cultivation  of  the  taste  of 
children  is  highly  important,  whether  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  morals  or  trade.  Acknowledgment  is  gladly 
made  of  the  successful  efforts  of  a  society  of  ladies  for  the 
purchase  of  pictures  for  the  schools. 

Fifth — The  equipment  of  each  of  the  schools  with  a 
library  of  well  selected  books  for  supplementing  the  reg- 
ular work  and  for  home  use.  Mention  is  gratefully  made 
here  of  the  continuation  of  the  distribution  of  books  from 
the  public  library  among  the  Strong  and  Day  pupils 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  public  library  officials.  The 
co-ordination  of  the  library  and  the  school  is  important 
and  contains  great  possibilities  for  good. 

Sixth — The  equipment  of  the  schools  with  pictures, 
lantern  slides,  etc.  illustrative  of  the  work  in  geography. 
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With  such  equipment  geog^raphy,  and  history  as  well, 
become  delightful  and  fascinating  studies. 

Seventh — The  formation  in  the  schools  of  parents  co5p- 
erative  societies,  by  means  of  which  parents  and  teachers 
are  brought  together  for  the  discussion  of  their  common 
interest — the  work  of  the  children  in  the  schools. 


In  conclusion,  my  thanks  are  cordially  extended  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  continued  and  uniform  confi- 
dence given  me,  to  the  principals  for  earnest  cooperation 
and  the  successful  management  of  the  important  and  often 
perplexing  work  committed  to  them,  to  the  supervisors 
for  the  progress  made  in  each  of  their  departments,  to  the 
teachers,  who  have  responded  intelligently  and  earnestly 
to  new  demands  made  upon  them,  to  the  efficient  Clerk 
of  the  Board,  and  to  the  press  of  the  city  for  many  expres- 
sions of  confidence  and  encouragement. 
I  am,  respectfully, 

C.  N.  KENDALL, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORTS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS, 
SUPERVISORS,  ETC. 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  HILLHOUSE   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  sixth  annual  report 
of  the  Hillhouse  High  School. 

The  year  has  been  in  general  so  uneventful  that  there  is 
little  to  report  that  is  new.  The  present  plan  of  examination, 
recommended  in  my  last  report,  and  adopted  by  the  Board  a 
few  weeks  later,  has  worked  well.  The  daily  work  of  the 
pupils  has  steadily  increased  in  excellence,  so  that  when 
monthly  tests  were  given  or  term  examinations  held,  there 
were  not  nearly  so  many  failures  as  before.  Pupils  indisposed 
to  study  could  be  held  to  more  regular  work,  and  industrious 
pupils  were  relieved  from  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  Teachers 
have  been  incited  to  a  far  more  careful  oversight  of  the  daily 
work  of  their  pupils,  and  the  real  value  of  examinations  has 
become  much  clearer  to  them. 

In  my  last  report  I  expressed  the  hope  that  all  those  teachers 
who  could  not  take  advanced  work  in  the  College  or  under 
the  direction  of  some  member  of  the  College  faculty  might,  at 
least,  go  into  one  of  the  courses  for  teachers.  In  that  hope  I 
was  disappointed.  But  I  had  substantial  proof  that  all  but 
three  or  four  of  them  were  pushing  forward  some  advanced 
work  more  or  less  closely  connected  with  their  work  in  school, 
thus  constantly  fitting  themselves  for  better  service  to  the  Dis- 
trict. In  order  that  they  might  do  this  successfully  they  were 
constantly  spared,  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power,  all  labor  not 
connected  with  their  immediate  work  of  teaching  ;  for  in  this 
way  I  felt  that  I  could  most  successfully  aid  them.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  any  district  can  overestimate  the  value  to  it  of  the 
work  which  the  High  School  teachers  have  been  doing  the 
past  four  years  in  undertaking  advanced  study  in  their  own 
subject  of  teaching. 

This  year  closed  the  third  year  of  my  work  in  literature  for 
the  teachers  of  the  Grammar  Schools  and  the  general  public. 
The  subject  was  the  study  of  Lowell,  as  announced  in  my  last 
report.  The  interest  was  very  gratifying  and  the  attendance 
much  larger  than  any  previous  year,  the  average  being  above 
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a  hundred.  I  desire  lo  express  in  this  public  way  my  appre- 
ciation of  the  interest  shown  in  that  work  especially  by  the 
teachers,  for  whom  an  extra  hour,  even  once  in  two  weeks,  is 
no  light  thing. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  past  year  has 
been  most  gratifying  and  most  successful  in  both  scholarship 
and  discipline.  I  have  already  referred  indirectly  to  the 
scholarship  in  connection  with  the  new  examination  scheme. 
That  was  apparent  to  all  the  teachers  and  to  all  others  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  school.  The  college  records  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  same  thing  as  far  as  those  records  can  do  so. 
They  are  by  far  the  best  of  any  in  the  past  six  years.  But 
what  is  better  than  mere  scholarship  and  is  not  apparent  ex- 
cept to  those  who  are  closely  connected  with  the  school,  is 
the  scholarly  spirit,  the  desire  for  and  love  of  learning,  which 
has  been  more  and  more  clearly  apparent  to  all  capable  of 
feeling  it.  In  discipline  the  school  has  steadily  come  to  a 
higher  plane,  until  the  spirit  of  order  has  completely  possessed 
it.  In  the  past  year  no  suspensions  had  to  be  made  at  all, 
and  not  more  than  a  dozen  pupils  had  to  be  sent  to  the  princi- 
pal even  for  reproof. 

From  indications  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  was  led  to 
hope  that  the  school  would  have  this  year  a  reasonable  amount 
of  visiting  by  those  who  are  expected  by  the  public  to  have 
personal  knowledge  of  its  work.  In  this  hope  I  have  been 
completely  disappointed,  though  I  had  not  expected  much 
under  the  word  reasonable.  If  it  could  be  understood  in  no 
sense  as  a  complaint,  I  would  say  that  in  six  years  the  school 
has  received  only  three  separate  visits,  no  one  of  them  in  the 
past  year,  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Instruction  and  not 
any  at  all  by  any  other  member  of  the  Board.  Certainly 
every  one  employed  by  the  District  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
knowledge  of  his  work  shall  be  gathered  in  no  way  less 
reliable  than  personal  visitation. 

Following  this  in  their  proper  place  and  order  are  the  cus- 
tomary schedules,  lists  of  work  done,  etc.  They  will  all  be 
found  carefully  prepared  and  reliable. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  any 
courtesies  that  have  been  shown  to  me  the  past  year,  and  to 
express  thus  publicly  my  gratitude  for  them. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Isaac  Thomas,  Principal, 
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Schedule  of  Studies  for  the  Year  1896-97. 


FIRST  YEAR  CLASS 
Classical,  SeienHJu  and  English,  \ 

Latin. -.  6 

Algebra 5 

English 4 

Roman  and  Greek  History 4 


Commercial. 

Algebra 5 

English 5 

Gennan 4 

Commercial  work 6 


SECOND  YEAR  CLASS. 
Classical.  i         Scientific  and  English, 

Plane  Geometry 5    Plane  Geometry 5 

Latfn 5    Latin 5 

Greek  or  German 5    Botany  and  Zoology 5 

English 4  .  English 4 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 


Commercial, 

English 5 

German 4 

Chemistry 5 

Commercial  work 6 


Classical, 

Latin 5 

Greek  or  German 4 

German  or  French 4 

English — One  half  year 5 

Algebra  and  Geometry — One  half  year...  5 

English. 

Latin  or  German  or  French 4 

Physics 5 

General  History 5 

English — One  half  year 5 

Geometry  and  Trigo*try — One  half  year..  5 


Scientific, 

Latin 5 

German  or  French 4 

Geometry  and  Algebra 5 

English  -.-- - 5 


Commercial, 

English 5 

German 4 

Stenography 5 

Typewri  ting 10 

General  Commercial  work i 


SENIOR  CLASS. 
Classical,  I  Scientific. 

Latin 5  i  French  or  German 4 

Greek  or  German 4  '  English -  5 

English 4  I  PlaneTrig.,  Field  work  and 


German  or  French 4  ' 

Reviews 2 


Review 5 

Botany 2 

History:  U.  S.  and  Eng- 
lish, and  Civil  Govern- 
ment   4 


English, 
Latin  or  German  or  French  4 

English 4 

History  and  Civil  Gov*t 4 

Chemistry 4 

Geology,    Astronomy    and 

Phys.  Geog 3 

Physiology  lectures i 


Drawing— one  exercise  a  week  freehand  or  mechanical — is  optional  in  all  courses 
after  the  first  year,  but  is  required  of  those  pupils  who  expect  to  teach.  The  third  year 
in  the  Commercial  Course  is  optional. 

The  figures  represent  the  number  of  recitations  each  week. 

4 
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REPORT  OF   THE  PRINCIPAL  OF    BOARDMAN    MANUAL 
TRAINING   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  progress  for  the  past  year,. 
both  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done,  at  the 
Boardman  School.  There  was  also  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  size  of  the  entering  class,  which  numbered  104,  while  the 
total  of  the  preceding  year  was  but  56.  This  increase  was  no 
doubt  partly  due  to  the  establishment  of  the  college  prepara- 
tory course,  and  to  lengthening  of  all  courses  to  four  years, 
but  also,  it  is  hoped,  to  better  knowledge  and  appreciation  by 
the  public  of  the  character  of  the  school  work. 

Of  those  entering  last  year  31  boys  and  14  girls  elected  to 
take  the  course  preparatory  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
or  to  girls*  colleges,  the  remainder,  31  boys  and  28  girls,  fol- 
lowing the  more  general  course  especially  intended  for  those 
who  upon  graduation,  or  sooner,  must  enter  the  active  work 
of  life.  The  opportunity  to  prepare  for  college,  on  the  basis 
of  four  years'  study,  was  also  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  pre- 
ceding class,  and  accepted  by  17  boys  and  3  girls.  During^ 
the  year  therefore  there  were  altogether  65  pupils  following 
this  line  of  work. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  percentage  of  those  drop- 
ping out  of  school  before  graduation  is  much  greater  in  the 
general  course.  Many  come  simply  as  an  occupation  while 
awaiting  work,  and  others  fail  to  realize  the  importance  of 
taking  advantage  of  all  the  school  offers.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  since  the  studies  of  the  first  two  years  are  mostly 
of  a  preparatory  nature,  and  find  practical  application  in 
those  of  the  last  two. 

Last  June  the  school  sent  out  into  the  world  its  first  class» 
numbering  25  boys  and  19  girls.  The  course  of  instruction 
had  extended  only  over  three  years,  and  had  been  under  dis- 
advantageous conditions,  due  to  incomplete  equipment,  inex- 
perience of  instructors,  and  to  the  experimental  nature  of  the 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupils,  on  an  average,  were 
older  than  we  are  likely  to  get  again,  and  did  some  hard 
studying.  We  feel,  therefore,  well  satisfied  with  the  result, 
and  confidently  trust  the  reputation  of  the  school  in  their 
hands.  Nearly  all  of  the  boys,  I  understand,  have  already 
obtained  positions  in  lines  of  work  where  ability  and  perse- 
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verance  will  lead  to  advancement,  and  I  shall  be  much  sur- 
prised if  some  do  not  reach  prominence. 

During  the  last  year  new  studies  and  departments  of  man- 
ual work  have  been  started,  namely,  Latin,  trigonometry  and 
surveying,  applied  mechanics,  including  heat  and  the  steam 
engine,  the  strength  of  materials,  and  stresses  in  structures, 
biology  and  electricity,  both  of  which  received  laboratory 
treatment ;  millinery,  machine-tool  and  Venetian  iron  work, 
and  printing. 

With  the  exception  of  pattern-making,  the  school  may  now 
be  said  to  be  fairly  under  way  in  all  departments,  although 
on  account  of  the  change  from  a  three  to  a  four  years*  course 
certain  lines  of  work  will,  temporarily,  be  thrown  out. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  manual  work  done,  I  would  refer 
to  our  yearly  exhibit  held  in  June,  and  also  to  the  extensive 
showing  of  the  American  Manual  Training  Association  on 
June  30  and  July  i,  at  the  Boardman  building. 

At  this  meeting,  attended  by  experts  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  we  received  many  complimentary  allusions  ;  and, 
although  there  is  room  for  improvement,  partly  suggested  by 
comparison,  we  feel  that  we  are  not  placed  in  the  second 
rank,  while  in  some  respects  it  is  acknowledged  that  we  lead. 

The  position  we  have  taken  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
manual  work  received  strong  endorsement,  several  of  the 
most  prominent  members  speaking  in  favor  of  it.  The  old, 
or  Russian  system,  until  recently,  adopted  almost  universally, 
not  only  in  high  schools,  but  also  in  schools  of  technology, 
consists  essentially  in  a  series  of  exercises  designed  progres- 
sively to  illustrate  new  uses  of  tools,  and  lead  to  greater  skill 
in  handling  them,  the  product  in  itself  being  worthless. 

There  has  been,  however,  a  lack  of  sustained  interest  on 
the  part  of  pupils,  and  carelessness  or  indifference  to  the 
quality  of  the  work.  The  system  has  left  out  of  account  a 
boy's  nature,  his  love  to  accomplish  something  obviously 
worth  doing,  to  produce  something  he  can  take  home  and  use. 
While  certain  of  these  exercises  are  necessary,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  number  should  be  greatly  reduced,  and  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  work  should  be  on  something  of  value 
in  itself.  When  practicable  the  project  should  be  the  work 
of  one,  and  belong  to  him,  or  her,  when  completed  ;  when 
not,  it  should  be  an  article  needed  by  the  school  and  belong 
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to  it.  The  manual  should  be  forced  into  close  relations  with 
all  the  other  work  done  in  the  school,  and  through  project 
pieces  this  can  be  brought  about  most  readily.  For  example, 
a  piece  of  apparatus  is  required  for  the  electrical,  physical,  or 
mechanical  laboratory.  The  design  and  calculations  are 
made  there,  and  the  detailed  drawings  in  the  mechanical  draw- 
in^^  room.  These  pass  to  the  pattern  shop  into  the  hands 
of  another  set  of  boys,  and  the  completed  patterns  to  the 
foundry.  The  castings  when  finished  are  sent  to  the  machine 
shop,  where  steel,  brass  and  wrought  iron  parts  have  been 
perhaps  already  completed.  Finally  the  machine  is  assem- 
bled and  sent  back  to  the  department  where  it  originated. 
Different  classes  have  had  a  hand  in  its  construction.  The 
whole  school  knows  about  it  and  is  interested.  A  free-hand 
drawing,  with  description  possibly,  appears  in  the  school 
journal,  and  the  project  remains  for  the  use  and  instruction 
of  succeeding  classes  for  years  after. 

This  plan  has  been  partially  carried  out  at  the  Boardman 
School  during  the  past  year,  the  project  being  a  one-horse 
power  electric  motor  designed  to  drive  the  printing  press, 
and  as  an  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  electrical  labora- 
tory. The  motor  has  been  completed  and  is  a  complete  suc- 
cess. Other  similar  projects  are  under  way,  and  in  time,  and 
at  small  expense  we  hope  to  equip  the  laboratories  with 
needed  apparatus,  much  of  which  must  be  especially  designed. 

Our  aim  has  been  to  make  the  Boardman  something  more 
than  an  academic  high  school  with  a  shop  feature  added,  by- 
making  the  interest  naturally  attending  manual  work  extend 
through  close  connection  to  all  other  departments.  The  neces- 
sity for  this  is  being  generally  recognized  by  those  who  have 
had  most  experience  in  manual  training  schools,  and  in  my 
opinion  the  march  of  improvement  will  principally  be  along- 
these  lines. 

Venetian  bent  iron  work,  begun  last  September,  has  proved 
very  popular  with  the  girls,  and  many  of  the  projects  were 
decidedly  ornamental.  Its  value,  apart  from  the  object  itself, 
lies  chiefly  in  the  design,  and  to  a  limited  extent  in  training^ 
to  the  eye  and  hand,  but  I  would  not  recommend  giving  a 
great  deal  of  time  to  this  work. 

The  senior  girls  also  received  for  the  first  time  instruction 
in  millinery  and  more  advanced  dress-making,  the  graduation 
costumes  being  entirely  their  own  work. 
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So  far  as  I  know,  we  are  the  first  of  high  schools  to  give  an 
entire  year  to  electricity  as  distinct  from  what  is  found  com- 
monly in  physics.  While  of  course  there  is  no  intention  of 
turning  out  electricians,  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the 
science  makes  an  elemetary  knowledge  of  electricity,  as  com- 
mercially used,  of  great  value  to  almost  every  boy,  and  may 
open  the  door  to  situations  otherwise  closed.  Our  laboratory 
is  still  far  from  being  complete,  but  the  year's  work  has 
proved  very  encouraging. 

The  printing  department  has  proved  a  particularly  valuable 
adjunct  to  the  school.  There  are  always  a  few  who,  for  vari- 
ous reasons,  are  unable  to  do  a  part  of  the  other  manual  work. 
To  these  the  printing  room  has  been  opened,  thus  giving  an 
insight  into  another  of  the  great  industries,  and  teaching 
punctuation,  capitalization  and  correct  spelling  in  a  forcible 
way;  but,  perhaps,  the  greatest  value  of  the  department  to  the 
school  lies  in  the  surprising  stimulus  it  has  given  to  the  study 
of  English  and  free-hand  drawing  by  means  of  a  school  jour- 
nal. This  paper  was  started  in  March,  under  the  care  of  a 
board  of  pupil  editors,  appointed  by  the  instructors  and  sub- 
ject to  their  supervision.  All  in  the  school  were  informed 
that  excellence  in  English  composition  would  be  rewarded  by 
publication,  and  that  the  best  designs  in  the  drawing  room 
would  be  reproduced  when  practicable ;  these  designs  usually 
being  competitive.  Reports  of  tests  made  in  the  shops  and 
laboratories,  descriptions  of  processes,  translations  from  the 
German,  and  clippings  from  scientific  and  other  periodicals 
were  to  be  inserted  along  with  essays,  stories  and  the  usual 
school  items.  The  result,  as  before  stated,  was  a  remarkable 
increase  in  interest,  which  extended  into  other  departments 
than  those  mentioned.  The  printing  press  has  also  been  used 
for  reproducing  proof  containing  significant  errors  which 
pupils  were  required  to  correct,  notes  of  the  instructors,  a 
school  catalogue,  programs  and  much  material  from  the  office 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  department  has  proved  so 
valuable  that  I  sincerely  hope  the  services  of  a  supervising 
printer  may  be  permanently  retained  under  such  conditions 
as  will  reduce  the  expense  to  a  mimimum.  Without  such 
supervision  the  journal  cannot  be  carried  on. 

After  a  short  course  in  trigonometry  and  surveying,  the 
senior  boys  passed  to  the  application  of  pure  mathematics  to 
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a  study  of  heat  and  the  steam  engine,  the  strength  of  materials 
and  stresses  in  structures.  These  subjects  and  others  of  a 
similar  nature  and  of  great  practical  interest,  have  hitherto 
been  left  to  more  advanced  schools ;  but  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  principals  is  becoming  strong  that,  in  a  manual  train- 
ing high  school,  they  should  have  a  prominent  place.  That 
they  have  not  been  more  generally  adopted  has  been  due 
partly  to  opposition  of  superior  authority,  want  of  suitable 
text-books,  and  to  the  necessity  of  meeting  college  require- 
ments for  admission.  Such  institutions,  however,  as  the  Pratt 
Institute  and  Brooklyn  Manual  Training  High  School  are 
now  giving  much  time  and  thought  to  the  development  of  this 
sort  of  mathematical  work.  With  us  so  far  the  success  has 
been  marked.  The  subjects  have  proved  to  be  entirely  within 
the  mental  grasp  of  the  boys,  and  have  been  attended  with  a 
degree  of  interest  much  greater  than  usually  accompanies  a 
mathematical  study.  They  readily  admit  of  experimental  de- 
monstration, and  we  hope  gradually  to  build  up  a  valuable 
mechanical  laboratory,  making,  as  before  stated,  the  produc- 
tion of  apparatus  a  feature  of  the  shop  work. 

During  the  past  year,  the  following  course  of  lectures  was 
arranged  for  the  benefit  of  the  school,  the  lecturers,  as  in 
previous  years,  giving  valuable  time  and  thought  gratuitously: 

Feb.  12.  The  construction  and  use  of  the  stereopticon. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Dickcrman. 
Feb.  19.  Slide  making,  .  Rev.  W.  F.  Dickerman. 

Feb.  26.  Science  of  light,  .        .  Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture. 

Mar.    3.  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  Prof.  A.  M.  Wheeler. 

Mar.  12.  Clay  ;  its  uses  as  a  building  and  paving  material, 

Mr.  Felix  Chillingworth. 
Mar.  17.  Explorations  of  the  deep  sea  bottom, 

Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill. 
Mar.  19.  Explorations  of  the  deep  sea  bottom, 

Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill. 
Apr.    7.  The  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer, 

Apr,  15.  The  construction  of  high  buildings,    Mr.  L.  W.  Robinson. 
Apr.  28.  The  Great  Basin,  .        .        .  Prof.  W.  H,  Brewer. 

May  12.  Greenland,  ....  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer. 

In  connection  with  the  appended  schedule  of  studies  now 
followed,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
pupils  are  obliged  to  decide  as  to  which  course  they  prefer 
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immediately  upon  entering  the  school.  This  is  unfortunate 
in  that  it  prevents  more  mature  judgment,  tends  at  once  to 
establish  an  unpleasant  class  rivalry,  and  make  an  economic 
arrangement  of  divisions  impossible  unless  the  number  of 
those  entering  happens  to  be  right. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  now  make  up  full  divisions,  and 
hence  the  entire  teaching  capacity  of  the  instructors  is  not 
available.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  studies  during  the 
first  year  be  the  same  for  all  pupils,  by  making  Latin  occupy 
the  last  three,  instead  of  the  first  three  years  of  the  course. 
Very  truly, 

Thos.  W.  Mather, 

Principal, 


BOARDMAN  MANUAL  TRAINING:HIGH  SCHOOL 


COURSES   OF   STUDY. 


GENERAL  COURSE. 

First  Year. 
Physical  Geography  (ist  half  year), 
Botany  (2d  half  year), 

Algebra,  

English  History 

English, 

Drawing.  Freehand  and  Mechanical, 
Boys— Bench  Work,  Wood  Turn- 
ing and  Wood  Carving.     . 
Girls — Cooking,  3  ;  Sewing,  3, 
Clay  Modeling  and  Wood  Carving, 


II 

4 

4 
5 
3 

2 
6 

10 
6 


Second  Year. 

Chemistry, 4 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry.  .  5 

English 4 

German 3 

Drawing,  Freehand  and  Mechanical,    4 
Boys — Pattern    Making,   Molding 

and  Pipe  Fitting,  .        .10 

Girls — Chemistry  of  Cookery,   3  ; 

Dress-making,  3,  .        .6 

Clay  Modeling  and  Wood  Carving,  — 

Third  Year. 

Physics 4 

Elementary  Mechanics,    .        .        .5 

History, 4 

German 3 

Drawing,  Freehand  and  Mechanical,    4 
Boys — Forging  and    Sheet   Metal 

Work 10 

Girls— Domestic  Science,3 ;  Dress- 
making, 3,  ....    6 
Clay  Modeling,  Wood  Carving,  or 
Decorative  Design,    .        .        .  — 

Fourth  Year. 

Electricity  (Boys),      ....  4 

Biology  (Girls) 4 

Applied  Mechanics  (Boys),and  Busi- 

ness  Arithmetic  and  Accounts,  5 

English 4 

German, 3 

History  (Girls),  ....  5 
Drawing,  Freehand  or  Mechanical,  4 
Boys — Machine  Tool  Work,  .  .  10 
Girls — Domestic  Science,  3;  Milli- 
nery and  Art  Needlework,  3.  .  6 
Wood  Carving,  Clay  Modeling  or 

Water  Color  Work.   .        .        .  — 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE.        3-a 

First  Year.  ^^ 

Latin 5 

Algebra 5 

English  History,        ....     3 

English, 3 

Drawing.  Freehand  and  Mechanical.     4 
Boys— Bench  Work.  Wood  Turn- 
ing and  Wood  Carving.     .        .   10 
Girls — Cooking,  3  ;  Sewing,  3.  6 

Clay  Modeling  and  Wood  Carving,  — 


Second  Year. 

Latin. 5 

Plane  Geometry  (Boys).  .  .  .5 
English  (1st  half-year).  .  .  .5 
German  (Girls),  ...  .5 
Botany  (2d  half-year),  .  .  .5 
Drawing.  Freehand  and  Mechanical,  5 
Boys — Pattern   Making.    Molding^ 

and  Pipe  Fitting,        .        .         .10 
Girls — Chemistry  of  Cookery.   3  ; 

Dress- making.  3.       .        .         .6 
Clay  Modeling  and  Wood  Carving,  .  — 


Third  Year. 

Latin, 5 

Geometry  and  Algebra.    .        .         .5 

English, 3 

German, 5 

Drawing,  Freehand,  .        .         .a 

Boys— Forging    and   Sheet   Metal 

Work 

Girls — Domestic  Science,  3 ;  Dress- 
making, 3,  ... 
Clay  Modeling,  Wood  Carving  or 
Decorative  Design,    . 


10 


Fourth  Year. 

Trigonometry. 3 

5 


English, 

German 

History, 

Drawing,  Freehand, 

Boys— Machine  Tool  Work,     . 

Girls — Domestic  Science,  3;  Milli- 
nery and  Art  Needlework,  3,     . 

Wood  Carving,  Clay  Modeling  or 
Water;Color  Work,   . 


5 
5 

2 
10 


The  Scientific  Course  affords  preparation  for  the  Sheffield  Scientific^School 
and  for  Girls'  Colleges.     Both  prepare  for  the  State  Normal  School. 

Diplomas  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  if  so  desired,f  to  those 
pupils  in  the  General  Course  who  successfully  complete  the  work  of  those  years. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

The  annual  examination  of  the  schools  in  music,  commenc- 
ing May  17th  and  ending  June  14th,  disclosed  the  following 
results : — 


Number  of  rooms  marked  10  in  sight  singing, 
Number  of  rooms  marked  9  in  sight  singing,   . 
Number  of  rooms  marked  5  to  8  in  sight  singing 
Number  of  star  singers, 

Number  of  monotones,    .... 
Perfect  in  dictation,  .... 

Average  in  dictation,        .... 


112 

83 

67 

8200 

472 
2329 


It  affords  the  undersigned  great  pleasure  to  be  enabled  to 
report  from  year  to  year  continued  progress  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Music;  the  interest,  and  it  might  even  be  added, 
enthusiasm  in  the  study  of  music,  is  universal  in  all  the 
schools. 

In  sight  singing,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statistics,  a 
large  percentage  have  received  the  highest  mark  ;  a  glance  at 
the  printed  tests  herewith  enclosed  will  furnish  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  ability  requisite  for  a  perfect  performance. 
Every  pupil  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  city 
(with  the  exception  of  Welch  and  Dwight)  has  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  stand  before  the  supervisor  and  sing  alone  an 
exercise  suitable  to  their  grade.  Of  the  entire  number,  8,200 
(a  greater  number  than  ever  before)  have  succeeded  in  attain- 
ing the  much  coveted  " Star"  given  for  individual  work.  As 
in  all  other  branches,  the  best  and  surest  results  are  only 
attainable  on  the  line  of  personal  instruction,  and  personal 
tests.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  occurrence  for  the  graduates 
of  our  schools,  who  have  entered  professional  life,  to  refer  to 
the  stars  thus  obtained  as  the  beginning  of  their  musical 
careers. 

In  the  matter  of  musical  dictation  the  progress  has  been 
very  marked  ;  the  accompanying  exercises  have  been  selected 
from  hundreds  of  others  equally  good,  and  may  be  regarded 
alike  as  evidences  of  musical  knowledge  and  good  penman- 
ship. 

The  cultivation  of  sweet  tones  in  singing  continues  to 
receive  careful  and  critical  attention.  In  reference  to  this 
desirable  feature  of  the  work  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say. 
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that  visiting  supervisors  of  music  from  other  cities  give  New 
Haven  schools  credit  for  sweet  quality  of  tone. 

In  reference  to  the  progress  in  music,  the  supervisor  desires 
to  express  his  grateful  appreciation  of  the  labor  performed  by 
the  regular  teachers;  but  for  their  loyal  and  faithful  coopera- 
tion, the  results  attained  would  be  well  nigh  impossible.  In  a 
few  instances  where  teachers  not  familiar  with  our  methods 
have  been  employed,  the  standard  of  efficiency  has  been 
lowered.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  each  grade  has  its  own 
particular  work  to  do  ;  a  missing  or  broken  link  in  the  chain 
of  musical  instruction  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  replace ; 
moreover  failure  in  one  grade  retards  progress  to  some  extent 
in  all  succeeding  grades. 

The  young  ladies'  normal  class  at  Hillhouse  High  School, 
numbering  thirty-three  pupils,  has  been  in  successful  operation 
during  the  year.  Four  members  of  the  class  having  decided 
not  to  enter  the  Normal  School,  dropped  out  during  the  course. 
By  way  of  practical  preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching 
music,  each  pupil  has  been  required,  at  least  twice  during  the 
year,  to  take  the  floor  and  officiate  as  instructor  of  the  class. 

In  reference  to  High  School  music,  it  may  be  said  that  since 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  school  made  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  assembly  hall  into  session  rooms,  the  supervisor 
of  music  has  been  painfully  conscious  of  a  retrograde  ten- 
dency in  his  department ;  regular  instruction  in  the  three 
lower  classes  has  been  entirely  omitted,  except  with  the  priv- 
ileged few  who  have  been  invited  to  rehearse  for  graduation 
with  the  Senior  class  in  the  highest  room  ;  outside  of  that 
room  not  a  voice  in  singing  is  ever  heard.  Permit  me  then, 
once  more,  to  urge  that  suitable  arrangements  may  be  made 
the  coming  year  whereby  every  class,  as  formerly,  may  have 
its  regular  day  for  weekly  instruction  in  music.  The  under- 
signed would  also  request  that  a  regular  hour  be  assigned  for 
the  study  of  music  at  the  Boardman  High  School.  Instruc- 
tion during  the  past  year,  which  was  confined  to  the  gradu- 
ating class,  has  been  given  outside  of  school  hours,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  instructor. 

Permit  me  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  condition  of 
the  grand  piano  in  use  at  the  High  School  since  its  dedication 
in  1872:  it  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  factory  for  complete 
renovation.    The  Eaton  School  piano  needs  the  same  attention. 
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In  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  where  accidentals  and  the 
chromatic  scale  are  subjects  of  study,  an  instrument  is  almost 
indispensable.  Up  to  the  present  time  one  piano  has  been 
made  to  answer  the  purpose  for  two  rooms  in  each  grammar 
school.  In  the  Strong  School,  with  five  rooms  in  this  grade 
of  work,  two  additional  pianos  are  needed.  In  case  provision 
is  made  for  the  three  highest  rooms  to  assemble  in  the  third 
story,  a  baby  grand  piano  would  answer  the  purpose. 

For  reasons  stated  in  last  year's  report,  upright  pianos  are 
very  inconvenient  and  undesirable  in  the  school-room. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  concerned, 
to  state  that  an  invitation  has  been  received  from  the  program 
committee  of  the  National  Music  Teachers  Association,  now 
convened  in  New  York  City,  urging  the  illustration  of  musical 
methods  by  a  class  from  the  New  Haven  Schools.  The  under- 
signed regrets  that  the  invitation  came  too  late  for  official 
action,  and  the  timely  organization  of  a  class  ;  the  honor  con- 
ferred however,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  compliment  to 
the  New  Haven  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  Jepson, 

Supervisor  of  Music, 


( 


J 
I 
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REPORT   OF  THE   SUPERVISOR   OF   PENMANSHIP. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  take  pleasure  in  submit- 
ting my  first  annual  report  as  Supervisor  of  Penmanship. 

Vertical  writing  having  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  first 
five,  and  in  some  of  the  sixth  grades,  the  change  from  the 
slanting  to  the  vertical  has  been  made.  It  is  no  slight  task  to 
change  one's  habit  of  writing,  but  the  teachers  and  pupils  took 
it  up  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  before  the  close  of 
the  year  quite  a  complete  change  had  been  made.  The  verti- 
cal system  was  tried  in  a  few  rooms  the  previous  year,  and  the 
results  were  such,  that  the  teachers  were  willing  and  many  of 
them  anxious  to  give  it  a  trial. 

In  changing  to  the  vertical  system,  the  old  style  was  not 
simply  straightened  up,  but  new  and  more  simple  forms  were 
adopted,  the  proportions  of  the  letters  changed,  many  unnec- 
essary lines  omitted,  and  the  shading  entirely  done  away  with. 
These  changes  make  penmanship  easier  to  acquire,  more  legi- 
ble and  more  rapid.  We  wish  to  continue  this  line  of  work 
and  simplify  it  still  more  another  year. 

It  is  believed  that  penmanship  should  be  regarded  from  the 
practical  rather  than  from  the  artistic  point  of  view.  It  is 
simply  a  means  to  convey  our  thoughts  and,  hence,  should  be 
as  simple  and  rapid  as  possible.  The  danger  of  losing  all 
beauty  need  not  be  feared,  as  any  style  of  penmanship  will 
possess  a  good  degree  of  beauty  if  it  is  uniform  and  is  easily 
written.  The  average  person  is  more  apt  to  make  his  writing 
beautiful  by  adopting  the  simple  forms,  than  he  is  by  using 
the  fanciful,  complicated  forms  that  can  be  nicely  executed 
only  by  the  expert. 

The  results,  after  a  year's  trial,  are  such  as  to  confirm  the 
wisdom  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  adopting  vertical  writ- 
ing. The  primary  teachers  think  it  can  be  learned  more 
readily,  and  the  other  teachers  have  repeatedly  said  that  they 
could  look  over  the  written  work  more  rapidly  and  with  less 
fatigue  than  they  could  under  the  slanting  system.  The 
improvement  in  legibility,  as  shown  by  contrasting  the  speci- 
mens written  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  year,  and  also  by  the 
copy-books,  was  very  noticeable.  Many  favorable  comments 
were  heard  from  parents  at  the  recent  exhibit  of  penmanship 
in  the  Boardman  High  School.     Considerable  improvement 
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was  made  in  the  rapidity  with  which  pupils  wrote,  but  much 
more  can  be  accomplished  another  year. 

The  word  method  was  introduced  in  teaching  beginners. 
The  children  are  more  interested  in  words  than  in  letters  and 
principles ;  it  is  more  logical,  and  saves  considerable  time. 
The  first  writing  is  done  upon  the  unruled  blackboard,  where 
the  whole  arm  can  be  used,  and  the  letters  made  on  a  large 
scale.  It  permits  of  more  freedom,  and  is  believed  to  be 
much  better  than  beginning  with  numerous  lines,  narrow 
spaces  and  the  finger  movement. 

The  writing  done  in  connection  with  other  subjects  is  the 
true  test  of  a  pupil's  ability  to  write.  This  part  of  the  work 
has  received  and  will  receive  careful  attention.  The  spelling- 
books,  note-books  and  other  written  work  show  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  teachers  have  so  impressed  the  pupils  with  this  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement.  It  readily  will  be 
seen  that  as  writing  enters  so  largely  into  nearly  all  school 
work,  that  the  good  effects  of  neat,  careful,  systematic  pen- 
manship are  far  reaching. 

It  was  the  aim  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  to  give 
every  pupil  a  good  plain  handwriting  regardless  of  any  par- 
ticular slant.  It  was  advised,  however,  to  straighten  up  the 
writing  somewhat  in  order  that  it  might  be  made  more  legible, 
but  the  vertical  was  not  attempted.  The  pupils  were  not  all 
expected  to  write  copy-book  hands,  but  under  proper  restric- 
tions were  encouraged  to  establish  individual  hands. 

The  teachers,  after  the  year's  experience,  are  better  prepared 
to  teach  vertical  writing.  Much  that  had  to  be  done  in  chang- 
ing from  the  slanting  will  not  have  to  be  gone  over  again.  It 
is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  expect  still  better  results  the 
coming  year. 

Whatever  measure  of  success  has  been  attributed  to  this 
part  of  the  school  work,  great  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
regular  teachers.  It  has  only  been  through  their  thorough 
teaching,  their  willingness  and  ability  to  carry  out  the  plans 
and  suggestions,  that  the  present  results  have  been  attained. 
I  appreciate  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  teachers,  the  prin- 
cipals and  their  assistants.  Your  keen  interest  in  the  work, 
and  appreciation  of  good  penmanship,  has  been  an  encourage- 
ment and  inspiration  to  us  all.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the 
helpful  suggestions  and  the  encouragement  which  you  have 
given. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harry  Houston. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 
Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

The  year  just  closing  has  been  one  of  growth  in  art  educa- 
tion as  in  other  studies.  An  effort  has  been  made  in  the 
primary  grades  to  correlate  the  drawing  still  more  closely 
with  other  lines  of  work,  and  to  use  it  more  freely  as  a  mode 
of  expression.  Drawing  from  the  pose,  begun  experimentally 
several  years  ago,  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
course,  and  will  be  carried  through  all  the  grades  during  the 
coming  year.  It  is  made  the  basis  for  illustration,  Hiawatha 
with  his  bow  and  arrow,  the  Pilgrim  in  quaint  costume,  Santa 
Claus  with  Christmas  tree,  and  the  various  sports  and  occupa- 
tions incident  to  the  season  being  represented  in  turn. 

The  children  are  encouraged  to  observe  and  to  express 
freely  everything  that  interests  them,  from  natural  phenomena 
to  a  circus  parade. 

Free  expression,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  based  upon  definite 
form  knowledge,  so  side  by  side  with  illustration  is  given 
careful  training  in  seeing-appearances  in  order  to  build  up 
clear  and  accurate  form  concepts  in  the  child's  mind  ;  to  give 
him  a  form  vocabulary,  so  to  speak.  Right  habits  in  using 
the  tools  of  expression  are  also  necessary,  for 

"  Who  lacks  the  skill  to  frame  his  thought, 
Were  little  poorer  if  he  lacked  the  thought." 

Brush  drawing  in  ink  and  color  has  been  introduced  into 
the  upper  grammar  grades,  to  the  great  enjoyment  of  the 
pupils,  and  will  be  carried  into  all  the  grammar  grades  the 
coming  year.  While  the  pencil  will  ever  be  the  common  tool 
in  drawing,  there  is  great  advantage  in  using  the  brush  also. 

Through  expression  in  mass  comes  a  greater  appreciation 
of  form  and  simpler  methods  of  work,  while  the  added  ele- 
ment of  color  gives  aesthetic  training  of  great  value. 

Fresh  interest  will  be  given  to  the  drawing  in  the  middle 
grades  by  the  revision,  now  in  progress,  of  the  drawing  books 
used  in  them,  embodying,  as  they  will,  the  most  recent  ideas  in 
art  educational  work. 

The  work  in  constructive  drawing  in  the  grades  is  not 
wholly  satisfactory,  neither  teachers  nor  pupils  showing  as 
much  interest  in,  or  comprehension  of,  that  as  of  other  divis- 
ions of  the  subject.     This,  I  believe  is  largely  the  fault  of  the 
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conditions  under  which  it  is  presented.  When  there  is  a  defi- 
nite course  in  Manual  Training  from  Kindergarten  to  High 
School,  running  parallel  to  and  in  harmony  with  the  course 
in  drawing,  then,  and  not  until  then,  will  constructive  draw- 
ing take  on  its  full  significance  to  the  pupils,  and  assume  its 
rightful  place. 

The  excellent  exhibit  of  manual  work  shown  at  the  Zunder 
School  in  June,  carried  out  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Pin- 
ney,  demonstrates  how  much  might  be  done  at  a  comparatively 
small  outlay,  and  under  ordinary  school-room  conditions. 

In  the  High  School  the  work  has  been  carried  along  lines 
similar  to  last  year's  with  the  addition  of  new  features.  At 
Hillhouse,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Phillips,  some  espe- 
cially good  work  has  been  done  in  the  study  of  interiors  and 
the  working  out  of  original  perspective  problems.  Drawing 
from  the  pose  is  being  introduced  into  the  High  Schools  as 
part  of  the  regular  course,  and  will  be  used  in  connection 
with  literature  and  history  so  far  as  possible.  At  Boardman 
an  interesting  feature  of  the  work  has  been  designing  for 
illustration  in  connection  with  the  new  Boardman  Monthly^  all 
of  the  cuts  for  it  being  made  from  pupils  drawings. 

Miss  Dayton  desiring  to  be  released  from  teaching  the 
drawing  at  Boardman,  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  Miss 
Emma  R.  Wright  to  carry  on  the  work.  Miss  Wright  brings 
to  the  position  thorough  art  training  and  the  most  recent 
methods,  besides  a  rare  enthusiasm  for  her  subject.  Continu- 
ing the  lines  of  work  so  well  begun  under  Miss  Dayton,  other 
features  have  been  added  as  opportunity  afforded.  Some 
delightful  brush  drawings  in  color  were  made  during  the 
spring  months,  and  color  will  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  course  during  the  coming  year. 

The  subject  of  Composition  and  Design  is  receiving  much 
attention  in  art -educational  circles,  and  classes  for  special 
study  are  being  formed  in  many  localities.  About  thirty  of 
the  teachers  and  of  the  Art  School  students  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  to  study  the  subject  under  Miss 
Wright's  direction  during  the  past  year,  and  it  is  confidently 
hoped  that  a  still  larger  number  will  be  able  to  enter  her 
classes  this  coming  year. 

The  classes  for  technical  instruction,  conducted  by  the 
supervisors  of  drawing,  have  also  been  well  attended,  and  we 
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hope  for  a  still  larger  attendance  another  year,  as  the  work  of 
the  pupils  can  be  kept  vital  and  interesting  only  as  the  teach- 
ers themselves  are  growing.  While  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  making  every  possible  effort  for  improvement  in 
drawing,  as  in  other  subjects,  there  are  yet  a  few  instances 
where  the  growth  of  the  pupils  is  positively  hindered  by  the 
limitations  of  the  teacher. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  public  school  work  is  the 
increased  interest  of  the  community  in  educational  matters. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  School-room  Decoration  Commit- 
tee of  the  Women's  School  Club,  a  valuable  contribution  has 
been  made  to  the  schools  in  the  form  of  fifteen  choice  pictures 
suitably  framed. 

Valuable  material  in  the  way  of  choice  illustrations  has 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  schools  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Librarian,  and  is  only  awaiting  classification  and 
arranging  to  make  it  available  for  use. 

Altogether  the  outlook  is  full  of  promise,  which,  with  the 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  my  assistants  and  teachers,  and 
the  continued  support  of  the  Superintendent  and  Board  of 
Education,  I  hope  to  some  extent  to  realize  in  the  coming 
year. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stella  Skinner. 
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REPORT    OF    SUPERVISOR    OF    SEWING. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools  : 

I  herewith  present  my  annual  report  as  Supervisor  of  Sew- 
ing^ in  the  public  schools. 

A  famous  American  philosopher  once  said,  *'  A  man  who 
only  thinks  is  but  half  a  man ;  it  is  when  he  acts  that  he 
becomes  a  whole  man."  The  saying  applies  to  the  child. 
Bodily  occupation  is  everywhere  healthful  and  elevating.  I 
have  read  that  morality  is  built  upon  industry  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly true.  The  girl  who  is  employing  her  hands  intelli- 
gently and  in  due  proportion  is  satisfying  one  of  the  most 
powerful  instincts  within  her.  The  constructive  and  creative 
faculty  exists  more  or  less  in  us  all  :  '*  There  is  a  clumsy 
managing  or  else  a  beautiful  art  in  every  human  hand."  "  To 
do  is  better  than  to  know." 

Another  reason  for  the  systematic  use  of  the  hand  is  that  it 
increases  infinitely  the  resources  of  the  individual.  The  use 
of  these  resources  early  in  life  gives  the  child  an  individuality 
which  we  call  character.  It  sets  the  child  at  work  independ- 
ently and  makes  the  forces  of  education,  in  school  and  out,  a 
unit.  Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  point  of  utility,  the 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  of  domestic  sciences  will  cer- 
tainly fit  the  girls  to  better  assume  that  important  part  in  life, 
the  home-maker.  ''The  aim  of  education  is  to  make  good  citi- 
zens, useful  men  and  women,  out  of  our  boys  and  girls. 
Every  accomplishment  a  girl  possesses  is  one  thing  more 
toward  making  her  a  useful  woman." 

Of  course,  in  our  school  work  we  regard  the  sewing  from  an 
educational,  perhaps  even  more  than  from  a  utilitarian,  stand- 
point. The  course  of  instruction  has  been  carefully  graded, 
not  only  to  insure  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but 
also  to  impress  upon  the  pupil  the  value  of  order,  accuracy, 
and  economy.  The  manner  in  which  this  branch  is  taught 
makes  a  vast  difference  in  results.  It  can  be  made  a  powerful 
means  of  training  the  attention  and  observation  :  ''  If  she 
looks,  she  performs  a  purely  physical  operation  ;  but  if  she  sees 
it  is  mental  as  well." 

The  work  has  been  carried  on  much  as  in  former  years, 
with  such  changes  as  seemed  for  its  advancement.     In  a  few 
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schools  we  have  tried  half-hour  classes,  twice  a  month,  in  the 
first  three  grades.  The  lessons  have  consisted  of  paper- 
cutting,  to  give  acquaintance  with  the  ruler  and  scissors,  and 
sewing  with  large  needle  and  thread  upon  cardboard  and  can- 
vas, to  teach  the  pupils  to  handle  the  needle.  Designs  on  the 
blackboard  are  often  followed  with  a  view  to  establishing  con- 
nection between  the  mind  and  the  hand.  These  lessons  are 
looked  forward  to  with  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  by  the  little 
ones.  Other  primary  teachers  have  asked  for  the  same 
instruction  for  their  pupils,  but  without  additional  help  we 
cannot  give  it.  I  believe  this  is  a  satisfactory  form  of  manual 
training  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  lower  grades,  and  one 
that  will  be  of  use  to  them  in  after  years. 

We  sent  an  exhibit  to  the  international  exhibition  of  sewing 
schools  in  New  York  City  last  March.  The  work  was  given 
a  prominent  place  among  the  exhibits  and  was  most  cordially 
approved  by  the  visitors.  I  there  had  the  opportunity  to 
examine  the  work  of  children  the  world  over.  Considering 
the  small  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  work  here,  in  com- 
parison with  foreign  countries,  the  results  are  gratifying.  The 
same  work  was  later  exhibited  in  our  own  city.  Parents  and 
friends  were  much  interested,  and  by  the  particular  attention 
given  to  the  patching  and  darning  work,  showed  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  practical  when  artistically  handled. 

In  the  one  hour  a  week  lessons  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
grades  we  have  accomplished  much  besides  the  regular  lesson 
work  upon  the  models.  Many  garments  have  been  made. 
The  models  have  been  mounted  and  tied  in  book-form  with 
attractive  covers  designed  by  the  pupils  themselves.  The 
time  from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas  was  given  to  fancy 
work,  as  usual.  The  pupils  are  encouraged  to  apply  designs 
of  their  own  in  the  making  of  dainty  home  decorations. 

I  hope  in  the  future  we  may  have  in  our  schools  cabinets 
with  specimens  of  raw  material,  various  textile  fabrics,  and 
other  objects  of  interest,  to  be  used  in  illustrating  the  oral 
lessons.  These  lessons  are  given  on  dark,  cloudy  days,  to 
avoid  straining  the  eyes  of  the  children.  In  these  lessons  the 
classification  of  materials  and  the  manufacture  of  goods  have 
been  studied  in  the  endeavor  to  educate  the  girls  to  be  judges 
of  materials. 
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Altogether  the  year  has  been  one  of  progress  and  the  out- 
look is  bright.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  intel- 
lifa^ent  and  efficient  cooperation  of  my  assistant,  and  to  thank 
the  teachers  and  principals,  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  assistance  in  making  this 
department  a  success. 

Following  is  an  outline  of  work  for  each  grade  : 


FOURTH    GRADE. 


I.  Folding,  basting  and  stitching. 
11.  Top  sewing,  over-casting. 
III.  Hemming,  gathering,  laying   in 
gathers  and  sewing  them  on  to 
the  band. 


Talk  on  "Material  we  use." 
Practice  work   brought  from  home. 

gingham  aprons,  pillow-cases 

and  skirts. 


FIFTH   GRADE. 


I.  Patching  on  calico. 
II.  Running  and  tucking. 

III.  Felling  and  French  seam. 

IV.  Putting  in  a  gusset. 

V.  Cutting    and    piecing   the 
facing. 
VI.  Draughting    and    making 
apron  or  skirt. 


bias 


doll 


VII.  Outlining    designs     made     by 

pupils. 
Talks    on     "The    Manufacture    of 

Goods "    and    "  Economy    in 

Buying." 
Practice  work   brought  from  home, 

skirts,  aprons,  undergarments. 


SIXTH   GRADE. 


I.  Hemstitching. 
II.  Stocking  darning. 

III.  Button-holes. 

IV.  Darning  cassimere. 


V.  Draughting  and  making  suits  of 

dolls'  undergarments. 
Practice  work  brought   from   home, 
dresses,  skirts,   infants'  cloth- 
ing and  other  fine  work. 


Respectfully, 

Jennie  R.  Messer, 

Supervisor  of  Sewing, 
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REPORT  OF  SUPERVISOR  OF  SCIENCE  AND  NATURE  STUDY. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

The  following  report  of  Science  and  Nature  Study  pursued 
in  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools  in  the  year  1896-7,  is  re- 
spectfully submitted. 

TYw^.— Lessons  in  Science  and  on  natural  objects  were 
begun  in  the  first  four  grades  in  September,  and  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  in  January.  The  time  consumed  by  these 
lessons  has  been  about  one  hour  a  week  in  each  school  room. 
In  the  first  and  third  grades,  fifteen  minutes  and  in  the  second 
and  fourth  grades,  twenty  minutes  daily  have  been  given  to 
this  work.  The  amount  of  oral  and  written  expression  which 
these  lessons  involve  has  enabled  the  teacher  to  bring  about  a 
valuable  combination  of  Language  and  Science  training.  It 
is  understood  that  Science  lessons  serve  to  a  considerable 
degree  for  Language  lessons. 

From  various  causes  one  day  during  the  week  the  time  for 
Science  is  frequently  used  for  other  studies.  In  the  lower 
grades  all  instruction  in  Physiology  is  included  in  the  time 
set  apart  for  Science  and  Nature  Study.  In  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  one  hour  a  week  is  given  to  instruction  in  Science  ; 
this  time  is  by  most  teachers  divided  into  three  twenty-minute 
periods. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  children  in  the  first 
six  years  of  their  school  life  have  about  one  hour  a  week  in 
which  they  may  give  systematic  and  directed  study  to  objects 
and  phenomena  of  their  environment. 

Apparatus  and  Supplies, — A  considerable  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  way  of  supplies  and  apparatus.  Good  collec- 
tions of  soil-forming  rocks  have  been  gotten  together,  and 
plain  substantial  boxes  for  holding  the  same  have  been 
placed  in  the  schools.  Small  boxes  containing  from  twelve 
to  twenty  specimens  of  additional  varieties  of  these  rocks, 
with  specimens  of  common  ores,  have  been  added  to  the  desk 
supplies  of  teachers.  A  magnifying  tripod  lens  has  been 
purchased  for  each  school  building.  Simple  apparatus  for 
illustrating  the  effects  of  heat  on  metals,  water  and  air  has 
been  procured.  Wooden  models  illustrating  certain  element- 
ary laws  of  gravitation  have  been  made  for  the  use  of  upper 
grades.     Some  useful  plates  and  photographs  have  been  added 
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to  illustrative  supplies  for  teachers.  About  ninety  new  books 
have  been  put  into  the  teachers'  library  and  have  been  retained 
for  reference  in  the  Board  of  Education  rooms.  These  books 
have  been  freely  used  and  have  proved  of  great  service  to  the 
teachers  of  the  city. 

Documents  Issued. — A  course  of  study  in  pamphlet  form  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  primary  teacher. 

About  twenty  different  issues  of  printed  or  type-written 
papers  on  various  subjects  have  been  distributed  to  teachers 
at  grade  meetings.  These  papers  have  contained  subject 
matter,  suggestions  in  regard  to  teaching  and  carefully  worked 
out  references  to  the  best  available  books.  It  is  believed  that 
these  documents  have  been  both  useful  and  time-saving  to 
teachers. 

Teachers'  Meetings. — About  forty  grade  and  district  meetings 
have  been  held  during  the  year.  While  attendance  on  these 
meetings  has  been  for  the  most  part  voluntary,  teachers  have 
rarely  absented  themselves  unless  kept  away  by  illness. 
Teachers  not  employed  by  the  New  Haven  City  School  Dis- 
trict have  also  been  in  attendance. 

Work  •of  the  Year, — While  in  some  cases,  teachers  have 
before  the  present  year  given  more  or  less  informal  instruc- 
tion in  Science  and  Nature  Study,  the  present  systematized 
course  of  study  involved  new  work  for  the  majority  of  the 
teachers.  Therefore  one  principal  object  of  this  year's  effort 
has  been  to  familiarize  teachers  with  subject  matter,  to  lay  a 
stable  foundation  for  future  work.  The  cordial  response  of 
the  teachers  to  the  new  demand,  together  with  their  faithful 
and  sustained  efforts,  have  secured  the  accomplishment  of  this 
object  to  a  considerable  degree.  Not  a  few  teachers  have 
mentioned  the  increased  enjoyment  in  their  daily  work  and  in 
their  relation  to  pupils  which  the  systematic  study  of  common 
things  and  phenomena  have  brought  about. 

The  work  in  the  school  rooms  has  been  the  work  of  the 
teachers.  Excellent  results  have  been  seen  in  many  schools. 
The  progress  and  solidarity  of  the  work  are  due  to  the  zealous 
efforts  of  a  conscientious,  devoted  and  intelligent  corps  of 
teachers.  I  appreciate  the  cordial  cooperation  shown  by  the 
body  of  teachers  as  well  as  the  welcome  which  they  have  ex- 
tended to  the  subject. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  the  child,  the  utility  and  desira- 
bility of  this  work  have  been  clearly  shown.  Teachers  have 
stated  : — (i)  That  freedom  of  speech  in  recitation  is  notably 
increased.  Thereby  the  teacher  can  gain  some  knowledge  of 
the  child's  real  character,  his  mental  habits,  and  his  habits  of 
speech.  (2)  A  decided  increase  in  the  power  to  study  and 
interpret  things  appears,  together  with  reinforced  desire  to 
know,  to  become  intelligent.  (3)  An  increased  regard  for  all 
forms  of  life ;  a  growth  in  kindness  to  animals  and  added 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  living  things.  A  large  increase  has 
been  made  in  visits  of  children  to  Peabody  Museum.  Coun- 
try walks  on  Saturdays  in  company  with  the  teachers  have 
been  taken  in  several  cases. 

In  all  of  this  work,  the  teachers  are  striving  to  fill  the  minds 
of  children  with  things  which  are  good  and  true  and  lasting. 

City  children  have  most  insufficient  opportunities  to  gain 
any  varied  acquaintance  with  Nature  and  with  certain  classes 
of  very  educative  natural  phenomena.  I  estimate  that  about 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  New  Haven  children  in  lower  primary 
grades  were  of  the  opinion  that  "all  the  clouds  come  out  of 
the  engines  of  the  steam  cars."  Several  account  for  rain  by 
saying  that  "  God  has  a  faucet  in  the  sky,  and  he  lets  the  rain 
out."  Many  children  have  never  seen  a  cow  or  sheep  and 
think  that  these  animals  are  the  size  of  (he  pictures  in  the 
books.  They  believe  that  "  the  moon  chases  them  down  dark 
and  lonely  streets,"  and  that  a  "  hen  is  covered  with  fur." 

The  increased  mental  content  gained  by  Science  and  Nature 
Study  is  a  most  useful  auxiliary  to  Reading,  Language,  Num- 
bers and  Geography.  It  cannot  be  too  often  recalled  that  the 
raw  material  of  education  is  experience,  and  that  the  most 
economical  preparation  for  acquaintance  with  books  is 
acquaintance  with  things.  "  Knowledge  is  power "  with 
children  quite  as  much  as  with  men. 

Place  of  Science  and  Nature  Study  in  Curriculum, — Both  the 
time  allotted  to  this  subject  and  to  general  plan  of  work  indi- 
cate that  its  place  is  subsidiary  to  what  have  long  been  properly 
regarded  as  the  essentials  of  primary  education.  Science  is 
not  introduced  that  it  may  take  time  from  reading,  but  that 
by  quickening  the  child's  interests  and  adding  to  his  stock  of 
ideas  he  may  learn  reading  the  more  quickly  and  intelli- 
gently. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  Carlisle  (Miss), 
Supervisor  of  Science  and  Nature  Study. 
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REPORT  OF   TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools : 

I  beg  leave  to  report  the  following  as  a  part  of  my  labors 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  25,  1897  : 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending 

school  with  reference  to  their  non-attendance,         .     1528 
(A  decrease  from  last  year  of  667) 

Number  of  children  (boys  and  girls)  found  on  the  street 

and  at  their  homes  and  not  attending  school,  .         .       467 
(Decrease,  71) 

Number  of  boys  transferred  from  other  schools  to  Fair 
St.  Ungraded  School  for  truancy  and  other  miscon- 
duct,      76 

Number  of  children  (boys  and  girls)  transferred  from 
the  street  and  other  schools  to  Whiting  Street  Un- 
graded School, 113 

Number  of  children  (boys  and  girls)  transferred  from 
the  street  and  from  graded  rooms  in  the  Hamilton 
School  to  the  ungraded  room  in  the  Annex,     .        .       108 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  to  Dixwell 
Avenue  Ungraded  School  from  Eaton,  Dwight, 
Orchard,  Winchester,  Shelton  Avenue,  Woosterand 
Webster  Schools  : 

Boys,  56 

Girls, 15 

Number  of  boys  presented  before  the  Honorable  City 
Court  sitting  in  chambers  for*  reproval  and  correc- 
tion  for  disobedience   to   parents   and    persistent 

truancy, 8 

(Decrease  from  last  report  4) 

Number  of  boys  sent  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at 
Meriden  for  persistent  truancy  and  disobedience  to 

parents, 4 

(Decrease  from  last  report  4) 

Respectfully, 

James  Sullivan,  Truant  Officer, 

New  Haven,  June  25,  1897. 
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List  of  Text-Books  Adopted  For 
Use  in  the  Schools. 

PRIMARY  AND   GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second  ;  Davis'  Beginners  Reader,  First  and 
Third;  New  Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Fifth;  Harper's  Reader, 
First,  Second,  Third.  Fourth  ;  Stickney's  Reader,  First  and  Fourth  ;  Swin- 
ton's  Reader,  Third,  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Sixth;  Cyr's  Primer,  First,  Second  and 
Third  Reader;  Nature  Reader,  Nos.  i  and  2;  Child  Life,  No.  i  ;  Baldwin's 
Reader  by  Grades. 

Supplementary  Reading  Books.  Classics  for  Children;  Riverside  Litera- 
ture Series  ;  English  Classics  ;  Bass  Nature  Books  ;  Eclectic  School  Read- 
ings ;  Steppingstones  to  American  Literature  ;  Young  Folks'  Library*  of 
Choice  Literature ;  Short  Stories  of  our  Shy  Neighbors ;  Finch  Primer  ; 
Practical  Exercises  in  English;  Alice  in  Wonderland;  All  the  Year 
Around  ;  First  Year  Nature  Book ;  Meiklejohn's  History  of  the  English 
Language;  Higher  Lessons  in  English;  In  Myth  Land;  Little  Nell; 
Nature's  Byways;  Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers;  Thompson's 
Fairy  Tale  and  Fable ;  Heart  of  Oak  Books ;  Werner  Primer  ;  Normal 
First  Reader ;  Hodskin's  Little  People's  Reader ;  Johonot's  Cats  and 
Dogs ;  Johonot's  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur ;  The  World  and  its  People 
Series ;  Smythe's  Old  Time  Stories ;  Miss  Burt's  Little  Nature  Studies  ; 
Hall's  Our  World  Reader ;  Raymond's  Typical  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

Swinton's  Introductory  Geography ;  Werner's  Primary  Geography;  Red- 
way's  Natural  Elementary  Geography  ;  Swinton's  School  Geography ;  Frye'i 
Primary  Geography  ;  Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography  ;  Rand  &  McNally's 
Grammar  School  Geography;  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography;  Rand  & 
McNally's  Elementary  Geography. 

Supplementary  Geographies  and  Geographical  Readers,  Werner  Grammar 
School  Geography ;  Potter's  Grammar  School  Geography ;  King's  Pictur- 
esque Geographical  Reader,  No.  i  ;  Geographical  Reader  and  Primer ; 
Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands;  Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader. 

Fiske's  United  States  History  ;  Thomas's  United  States  History  ;  Barnes' 
United  States  History;  Montgomery's  United  States  History;  Scudder's 
United  States  Histor}\ 

Supplementary  History  Readers.  Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American  His- 
tory ;  Dodge's  American  History  Stories;  Pratt's  American  History  Stories, 
Vol.  I,  II,  III ;  Eggleston's  History  of  the  United  States ;  Eggleston's 
Primary  History  of  the  United  States. 

Southworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic,  Part  I ;  Walsh's  Grammar  School 
Arithmetic ;  Prince's  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book  VIII ;  Franklin  Written 
Arithmetic. 

Supplementary  Arithmetic,  Bailey's  Mental  Arithmetic  ;  Bradbury's  Sight 
Arithmetic  ;  Wentworth's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
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Tarbell's  Lessons  in  English,  Books  I  and  II ;  Welsh-Greenwood  Studies 
in  English  Grammar. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third,  Fourth  ;  Music  Dictation 
Exercises. 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary ;  Webster's  Handy  Dictionary  ;  Webster's 
Primary  Dictionary;  Meservey's  Single  Entry  Bookkeeping;  Penniman's 
Common  Words  Difficult  to  Spell  ;  Graves'  Speller  ;  Merrill's  System  of 
Vertical  Writing ;  Smith's  Intermediate  Copy  Books ;  Trench's  Study  of 
Words. 

Supplementary  Books.  Stowell's  Primer  of  Health  ;  Blaisdell's  How  to 
Keep  Well. 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

English  Language.— Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary ;  Lock  wood's  Les- 
sons in  English ;  Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and  American  Literature  ; 
Whittier:  Snow-Bound  and  Among  the  Hills;  Holmes:  Favorite  Poems  ; 
Chaucer:  Prologue  to  Canterbury  Tales  ;  Bacon's  Essays;  Selections  from 
Browning  ;  Lamb  :  Essays  of  Elia  ;  Carlyle :  Hero  as  a  Prophet ;  Thoreau  : 
Succession  of  Forest  Trees  and  Wild  Apples  ;  Selections  from  Ruskin  ; 
Essay  on  Burns  ;  Longfellow :  Evangeline,  Miles  Standish.  Children's  Hour, 
Hiawatha,  Parts  I  and  II.  and  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn,  Parts  I.  II  and 
III ;  Burroughs.  Birds  and  Bees  ;  Shakespeare  :  Julius  Caesar,  As  You  Like 
It,  Hamlet,  Macbeth  and  Twelfth  Night,  Tempest,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Mid> 
summer  Night's  Dream;  Maria  Edgeworth:  Waste  Not,  Want  Not;  De 
Quincey:  Joan  of  Arc;  Lowell:  Books  and  Libraries,  and  Sir  Launfal  ; 
Wordsworth,  I ;  Burke,  I ;  Hughes :  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  ;  Selections 
from  Coleridge  and  Burns,  Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Webster  ;  Emerson's 
Fortunes  of  the  Republic;  Selections  from  Edwin  Arnold;  George  Eliot: 
Silas  Mamer,  j\dam  Bede;  Matthew  Arnold  :  Sohrab  and  Rustum  ;  Milton  : 
L' Allegro;  Taylor:  Lars;  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech;  Webster's  Bunker 
Hill,  I  and  II ;  Brown  :  Rab  and  His  Friends  ;  DiCkens  :  Christmas  Carol  ; 
Scott:  Marmion,  Talisman,  Ivanhoe,  Woodstock,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 
Abbot ;  Irving:  Alhambra,  Selections  from  Irving  and  Sketch  Book.  Tales 
of  a  Traveller ;  Hawthorne  :  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,  Twice  Told  Tales, 
White  Hills  and  Wonder  Book,  Pt.  I  and  II;  Byron:  Childe  Harold; 
Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  Tennyson:  Princess,  Idylls  of  the  King; 
Thackeray:  English  Humorists;  Macaulay's  Byron;  Historical  Essays; 
Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison  ;  Johnson  ;  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers  ; 
Defoe  :  History  of  the  Plague  in  London  ;  Coleridge  :  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner  ;  Kingsiey :  Old  Greek  Heroes  ;  Milton :  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I 
and  II,  Lyrics ;  Pope  :  Iliad,  Books  i,  6,  22  and  24  ;  Southey :  Life  of 
Nelson;  Burke's  Speeches;  Butler:  School  English;  Mathew's  Introduc- 
tion to  American  Literature;  Mead:  Elementary  Composition  and  Rhetoric; 
Last  of  the  Mohicans ;  Selections  Matthew  Arnold ;  Pancost's  Introduction 
to  English  Literatnre ;  Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric;  Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe;  Palamon  &  Arcite  ;  Burke's  Conciliation. 

French. — Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar,  Super's  French  Reader,  Le 
Voyage  de  Monsieur    Perrichon,    Polyeucte,   Carine,  Le  Conscrit.  Petite 
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Fadette,  Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigli^re,  Modern  French  Lyrics  ;  Le  Mari  de 
Mme.  Solange  ;  L'Abbd  Constantin  ;  Grandgent's  Comp.  I.  IV  and  V  ;  le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ;  Super's  Readings  from  French  History. 

German. — Collar's  Eisenbach  Lessons,  Brandt's  German  Reader,  Schiller's 
Wilhelm  Tell,  Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar,  Three  German  Comedies, 
Harris's  German  Composition,  Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts,  Bau- 
mach's  Die  Norma,  Grimm's  Maerchen,  Soil  und  Haben,  Immensee,  L'Arra- 
biata,  Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder,  Die  Journalisten,  Hermann  und  Dorothea, 
HSher  als  die  Kirche :  Heath's  German  Dictionary  ;  Hatfield  Exercises  based 
on  Immensee  ;  Der  Nefie  als  Onkel ;  Haufi's  Der  Zwerg  Nase ;  Heine's 
Harzreise  ;  Gastilcher's  Irrfahroten  ;  Freitag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Freidrichs  des 
Grosses;  Lessings's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  DasdeutscheBuchfUr  AnfSlnger  ; 
Undine  ;  Whitney's  Introductory  German  Reader. 

History. — Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People,  Montgomery's  Leading 
Facts  of  English  History,  Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  French  History, 
Higginson's  History  of  the  United  States,  Fiske's  Civil  Government.  Myers' 
General  History,  Myer's  Eastern  Nations;  Johnston's  United  States  His- 
tory ;  Old  Greek  Life ;  Roman  Antiquities ;  Dole's  American  Citizen ; 
Sheldon's  General  History;  Guest's  Handbook  of  English  History  ;  Barnes' 
Mediaeval  and  Modern  History. 

Mathematics. — ^Wells'  Higher  Algebra,  Newcomb's  Algebra,  Milne's 
Algebra,  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Philips  &  Fisher,  Wells'  Geometry, 
Newcomb's  Tables,  Eaton's  Metric  System,  A.  P.  Root's  Business  Forms, 
Thompson's  Commercial  Arithmetic,  Bowser's  Trigonometry,  Wentworth's 
Logarithmic  Tables  ;  Seavy's  Bookkeeping ;  Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners  ; 
Schwartz's  Bookkeeping. 

Physical  Sciences. — Civil  Government  of  Connecticut,  Chute's  Practi- 
cal Laboratory  Manual,  Colton's  Practical  Zoology,  Mather's  Strength  of 
Materials,  Maury's  Physical  Geography,  Gray's  Field- Book  of  Botany, 
Martin's  Human  Body,  Stowell's  Essentials  of  Health,  Lockyer's  Elements 
of  Astronomy,  Remsen's  Chemistry,  Benton's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Chem- 
istry, Chute's  Practical  Physics,  Carhart's  and  Chute's  Physics,  Dana's 
Geological  Story,  Young's  Astronomy,  Maury's  Manual  of  Geography,  Hall 
&  Bergen's  Physics,  Storer  &  Lindsay's  Manual  of  Chemistry,  Packard's 
Zoology ;  Tarr's  Elementar}'  Physical  Geography,  Ripper  on  Steam,  Boyer's 
Biology,  Bergin's  Elements  of  Botany,  Avery's  Physics  ;  Carhart's  Physics  ; 
Harvard  Manual  Elementary  Physical  Experiments. 

Latin. — Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Grammar,  Harkness'  Easy  Latin 
Method,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Cassar,  Collar's  Latin  Composition, 
Moulton's  Latin  Composition,  Greenough's  Vergil,  Allen  and  Greenough's 
Cicero,  Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid,  Principia  Latina,  Bennett's  First  Latin 
Writer,  Scudder's  Latin  Reader,  Viri  Romae,  Kelsey's  Caesar;  Bennett's 
Latin  Grammar. 

Greek. — Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar,  Collar's  Greek  Composi- 
tions, Goodwin's  Anabasis,  Jones'  Greek  Prose,  Seymour's  Iliad — six  books  ; 
While's  First  Lessons. 

Pitman's  System  of  Phonography,  Pitman's  Leaflets. 
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HILLHOUSE   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PLAN   OF  WORK  IN  ENGLISH   LITERATURE  FOR  THE  YEAR    1 897-98. 


FIRST   YEAR. 


SECOND   YEAR. 


X     Selections  from  Irving. 
♦Tales  of  a  Traveller. 

Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn.     Pt.  I. 
•Wonder  Book—I  and  II. 
•Kingsley's  Greek  Heroes. 
Snow  Bound. 
X     Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Talisman. 
Evangeline. 
Lars. 
X     Merchant  of  Venice. 
Ivanhoe. 
Julius  Caesar. 
Birds  and  Bees. 


X     Woodstock. 

*As  You  Like  It. 
X    Tempest. 

Abbot. 
X     Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
X    Silas  Marner. 

Bunker  Hill  Oration. 

X     House  of  Seven  Gables. 
Twice  Told  Tales. 


Books  marked  X  will  be  studied  more  carefully  than  those  unmarked. 
The  study  on  marked  and  unmarked  books  will  occupy  four  recitation 
periods  each  week.  A  fifth  period  a  week  will  be  given  to  instruction  in 
Composition. 

*  Supplementary  reading  done  by  the  pupils  alone. 


HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PLAN   OF   WORK   IN  ENGLISH   LITERATURE   FOR  THE  YEAR   1 897-98. 


I 


JUNIOR   YEAR. 


Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
MarmioD. 

Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 
Carlyle*s  Essay  on  Burns. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 
Pope's  Iliad.   Books  I.  VI.  XXII 

and  XXIV. 
Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 
Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Classical  and  English  Courses, 

Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 

Pope's  Iliad.    Books  I  and  VI. 

The  Princess. 

Southey's  Life  of  Nelson. 

Burke's  Conciliation. 

Milton's  Lyrics. 

Macbeth. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

Scientijic  Course. 

Flight  of  a  Tartar  Tribe. 
Milton's  Lyrics. 

The  Princess. 
Macaulay's  Milton. 

Burke's  Conciliation. 
Bunker  Hill  Orations. 

Macbeth. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. 


Books  marked  X  will  be  studied  more  carefully  than  those  unmarked. 
The  study  on  marked  and  unmarked  books  will  occupy  four  recitation 
periods  each  week.  A  fifth  period  a  week  will  be  given  to  instruction  in 
Composition. 

Pupils  in  the  Classical  Course  read  the  first  five  in  the  list.  Those  in 
the  Scientific  and  Commercial  Courses  read  the  whole  list. 


HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

PLAN  OF  WORK  IN  FRENCH  AND    GERMAN    FOR  THE  YEAR   1 897-98. 


FIRST  YEAR. 

French, 

Brief      French     Grammar — through 

half  irreg.  verbs. 
Composition. 
Super's  French  Reader. 
Le  Consent. 

Le  Mari  de  Mme.  Solange. 
L*Abb6  Constantin. 
Le  Voyage  de  M.  Perrichon. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

French  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Readings  from  French  History. 

Mile,  de  la  S^gliere. 

La  Belle  Nivernaise. 

La  petite  Fadette. 

French  Lyrics. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 

Polyeucte. 


FIRST  YEAR. 
German, 
Brief  German  Grammar. 
Grimm's  M&rchen. 
%  Brand  t*s  Reader. 
L'Arrabiata. 
Immensee. 
Der  Zwerg  Nase. 
Die  Nonna. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

History  from  Brandt's  Reader. 

Der  NeiSe  als  Onkel. 

Die  Journalisten. 

Irrfahrten. 

Soil  und  Haben. 

Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

Composition  and  Grammar. 

Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts. 

THIRD  YEAR« 

Willhelm  Tell. 

Heine's  Harzreise. 

Freitag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Friedichs 

des  Grosses. 
Hermann  und  Dorothea. 
Composition  and  Grammar. 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke. 


In  general  these  lists  are  intended  as  a  guide  to  the  work  in  French  and 
German.    They  may,  therefore,  be  slightly  departed  from. 


TEACHERS'   MEETINGS. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

If,  for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be  absent  from  a  meet- 
ing, she  will  be  expected,  in  cases  where  it  is  possible,  to  notify  the  Super- 
intendent, beforehand,  and  procure  an  excuse  from  him.  In  case  of  such 
absence,  she  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meeting  next  in  grade  to  her 
own. 

Substitutes  and  extra  teachers  will  be  assigned  to  their  grade  of  meetings 
by  the  Supervising  Principal  and  the  Superintendent. 

Teachers  will  please  take  to  each  meeting  note  books,  etc. 


MEETINGS 

With  the  Superintendent. 

SUPERVISING  PRINCIPALS. 

Office  of  the  Board  of  Education,  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

October  4,  January  3,  April  4, 

November  i,  February  7,  May  2, 

December  6,  March  7,  June  6. 

FOR  ALL  TEACHERS  EMPLOYED  BY  THE  DISTRICT, 
At  the  State  Normal  School,  on  Howe  street,  4  o'clock  p.  m. 
Attendance  at  these  meetings  will  be  optional. 
Monday,  October  18.  Thursday,  February  17. 


All  Meetings  will  be  held  at  the  Boardman  School  at  4.30  p.  m. 
EXCEPT  Kindergarten,  First  and  Second  Grades,  which  will  be 

HELD  AT  4.15   p.  M. 


Grade. 


II. 


III. 


Supbrin-  I       Mr. 

TENDENT.   ]     J  EPSON. 


Miss  Skinner. 


Miss 
Carlisle. 


Mr.  Houston. 


I 


Jan.  18 


Sept.  30 


Oct.  5 
March  22 
May  10 
2d    (  Oct. 

half  \  Mar. 


lonly  (  April  26 


AprilV    i  Sept.  30 


1  Oct  6 

I  March  9 
April  27 


r 


Jan.  II      I  Sept.  23 


Sept.  28 
Dec.  14 
March  8 
April  19 


Oct.  T2 

Nov.  2 

Sept 

28 

Jan.  4 
May  3 

Jan. 

25 

Oct.  13 

Dec.  I 

Tan.  5 
March  2 

Sept 

.29 

Ian. 

26 

April  13 

June  I 

Oct.  5 

Dec.  7 

an.  18 

Feb.  8 

Oct. 
Feb. 

12 

15 

May  17 

IV 

Jan.  5          Sept.  23 

Sept.  29 
Dec.  15 
March  16 
April  20 

Oct.  6 
Dec.  8 
Feb.  2 
March  9 
April  6 

Oct.  13 
Jan. 19 

V 

Oct.  26 
Jan.  4 

Sept.  27 

D?<^-7"           Inov.9 
March  I             J?"-," 
April  12             M*>'  ^° 

Oct.  5 
Feb.  8 

VI 

Sept.  29 
April  13 

D?cr           1  Nov.  10 
S^^»7       March  2           |  ij'J;" 
i  April  13           '  •^^y  " 

Oct.  5 
Feb.  8 

VII.... 

Oct.  13 

Jan  19 
April  20 

Sept.  28 

Dec.  I 
Feb.  23 

April  6            1 

Oct.  6  (vertical) 
Oct.  20  (slant) 
Feb.  2  (slant) 
Feb.  16  (vertical) 

VIII... 

Oct.  25 
Jan. 10 
April  18 

1  Nov.  29 

Sept.  28    ,  Feb.  21 

1  April  4 

1 

Oct.  4 
Feb.  2 

Kinder- 
garten. 

Jan. 17 
May  9 

Oct.  II 
March  21 
May  2 

Sept.  27 
April  II 

Class  in  Methods  in  Drawing,  Form  Study  and  Color,  for  teachers  ia/ffy 
added  to  the  corps,  will  be  held  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Skinner  at 
the  Boardman  School,  on  Oct.  25,  Nov.  i,  8,  15,  22,  Jan.  24,  31,  Feb.  7  and 
14,  at  4.30  p.  M. 

Class  in  Technical  Instruction  in  Drawing,  Form  Study  and  Color,  also 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Skinner,  will  be  held  at  the  Boardman  School, 
Oct.  27,  Nov.  3,  10,  17,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  i,  9  and  16,  at  4.30  p.  m. 

These  meetings  are  optional  and  are  open  to  all  teachers. 

Miss  Carlisle  will  be  at  the  Board  of  Education  Rooms  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays  at  4.30  p.  m.,  except  %vhen  engaged  in  Teachers'  Meetings. 


MUSIC  LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE  FOR  1897-98. 

B.  Jepson,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Hamilton 

St.  Francis  O.Asyl 

Welch 

Ferry  Street 

Hamilton 

Fair  Street 

Shelton  Avenue  ... 
Dizwell  Avenue ... 
Edward!  Street 


!  Rooms. 


to  4 

6 


1  a.iiu« 

•^*t" 

• 

A.M. 
P.M. 

1  '3 

XI 

A.M. 

P.M. 

'  90 

18 

A.M. 
P.M. 

97 

as 

A.M. 

A.M. 

>. 

'   .. 

4 

P.M. 

Nov. ;  Dec.  Jan.  Feb- Mar 
6   • 


1,99 


7 
13    ;  17      14 

90         94     j    91 

--    |3,3J    28 


Apr 


14   ;   x8 

I 

91     I    95 


May 


9 
x6 
93 


June 

«3 
90 
97 

6 


TUESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Webster 

Cedar 

Winchester 

Znnder 

EzeklelCheever... 

Winchester 

Hallock  Street 

Webster 

N.  H.Orph.Asyrm  I 


Rooms. 

Time 

xto  6 

A.M.) 

I  "   4 

A.M.  V 

I  "    8 

P.M.) 

X    "   XX 

A.M.j 

X  **     4 

P.M.t 

9  *♦  16 

A.M.J 

I  "    8 

P.M.! 

7   "   X9 

A.14.  1 

X"    3 

P.M.  f 

Sept  Oct.!  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb: Mar:  Apr'  May  I  June 


7        5 

14         X9 

'  X9 


98 


i  a*  30 


9 
x6 
96  I     93 


.. 

4 

X 

X 

7 

XX 

8 

8 

«4 

x8 

«S 

»5 

9X 

as 

99 

99 

I 


«9 

96 


»7 
94 


7 
«4 


WEDNESDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

I  Rooms.;  Time.i  Sept  Octj 

Nov. 

Dec, 

Jan. 

S 

X9 

»9 

96 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May  1  June 

Shelton  Avenue.. 

Woodward 

Stronff 

-     7  to  IX     A.M.  I   1     8  '    6  1      q 

-1      I   *     10      A.M.         1 

X 

8 
«5 

99 

1 

9 

9 

x6 

93 

9 
9 
.6 

as 

6 

«3 
90 

97 

4 

XX 

x8 
as 

X 

Washington 

Eaton 

Woolsey 

Washington 

Carlisle^treet.... 
Eaton 

.1    X"    6    KMir   «s  ;  X3 

.1  '  9  **  16     A.M.I        ,,      ^ 

-  7**13       P.M.fi       "       *** 

-  7  "  xa     A.M.                1 

.  1       X    "     4  .    A.M.    .    1    99       97 
.1      I   "     6  1    P.M.      ,1            1 

xo 
X7 
a4 

8 
«S 

99 

THURSDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

Skinner ' 

Greenwich  Ave 

Lovcll I 

Humphrey  St. I 

West  Street I 

Wooster I 

Lloyd  St 

Lovell I 

Day I 


Rooms.    Time. 


tx 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

19 

A.M. 

P.M. 

12 

A.M. 

iP.M. 

Sept  Oct  Nov. 


1     9 

7I 

4 

x6 

,"i 

IX 

a3 

!   91   1 

1 

x8 

30 

<  38 

.. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb 

Mar 

Apr 

May 

9 

«3 

xo 

XO 

X4 

X9 

x6 

90 

X7      «7 

9X 

X9 

as 

97 

94      94 

98 

96 

9 

6 

3 

3 

7 

5 

9 
x6 

a3 


FRIDAY. 


SCHOOLS.       llRooms.  |Time.i 

Sept  Oct.' 
xo  !     8 

Nov.  Dec.  Jan. 

Feb 

Mar' Apr 

May 

June 

Woolsey xto   6    a.m.  ) 

Davenport  Avenue      i  '*    4  ,  p.m.  f 

5       10   1  X4 

" 

XI 

99 

30 

X7 

Day ,    7  **  19    A.M. », 

Oak  Street  x"    4     p.m.  f 

.7  .5! 

12          17        91       18 

18 

99 

27 

a4 

Quinnipiac  .St x  ''   4    a.m. 

Center  Street x  "   3    I  a.m.  }■  1 

94      39  1 

19    '  34      a8     35 

95  1  .. 

6 

3 

Welch I  •'    6     p.m. 

1         1 

1 

Roger  Sherman....      x"    8     a.m.    ' 
Strong 1    7  "  la  1  p.m.  S  1 

..    1,39 

II                    ! 
-     ,     3    1     7  i     4        4      X5 

J3 

10 

FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE,  iSgy-qS. 
Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor. 


MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS.               1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 
13 

20 

3.31J 
10 

17 

^1 

£ 

28 
7 

14 
21 

1 

7 

14 
21 

1 

18 

2 

9 
16 

23 

1 

Lovell 

A.M. 
A.  M 
A.M. 
A.M. 

13 

20 
27 

4 
II 
I8 

25 

1 

15 
23 

6 

Shelton 

Webster 

13 
70 

Winchester ; 

27 

TUESDAY. 


Hallock.- 

Eaton 

Hamilton  . 
Skinner... 


A.M. 
A.M. 


A.M. 


7 
14 
21 
A.  M.       23 


5 

t         1 
2.  30 

4 

I 

12 

9       7 

II 

8 

19 

1  16      14 

18 

15 

26 

,  23  1  21 
1         1 

25 

22 

I 

8 
15 


5  !3.3i   28 
12  !  10      7 

19      17     14 


22    I   26   I   24      21 


WEDNESDAY. 


THURSDAY. 


Strong I  A.M. 

General !    a.m. 

Strong A.M. 

Woolsey J  a.m. 


7 

14 
21 

28 


4 
II 
18 


2 

6 

3 

3 

7 

9 

13 

10 

10 

14 

16 

20 

17 

17 

21 

23 

27 

24 

24 

28 

I 

12  9 
19  16 
26     23 


FRIDAY. 


Day I  a.m. 

Roger  Sherman 1  a.m. 

Washington a.m. 

General ;  a.m. 


10 

1 
8 

5 

3 

7 

4 

. 

6 

3 

17 

15 

12 

10 

14 

II 

II 

15 

13 

10 

24 

22 

19 

17 

21 

18 

18 

22 

20 

17 

1,29 

24 

28 

25 

25 

29 

27 

34 

FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE.  1897-98. 

Miss  Julia  Nadler,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

1 

1   1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

»3 
90 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

1 

V 

S 

Lovell 

A.M.I 
P.M.  f 
A.H.  i 
P.M.  f 
A.M.} 
P.M.  f 
A.M.I 
P.M.  f 

»3 
30 

37 

4 
II 
18 
as 

1,29 

8 

99 

3i3x 
10 
17 
»4 

38 

7 

31 

7 
** 

31 

4 
II 
18 
as 

3 

9 
16 
33 

6 

CtriisleSt.  

Shelton  Ave 

«3 

Dizwell  Ave 

Webster 

so 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum. 
Winchester              .... 

97 

Homphrey  St.     

BdwardsSt 

Oareoport  Ave 

Eaton 

Greenwich  Ave 

Hamilton 

WestSL 

Skinner 

Oak  St. 


TUESDAY. 

5 

3,30 

.. 

4 

X 

Z 

5 

3.31 

38 

13 

9 

7 

IX 

8 

8 

X3 

zo 

7 

>9 

16 

«4 

18 

»5 

IS 

>9 

«7 

«4 

36 

as 

31 

25 

33 

3. 

36 

84 

31 

WEDNESDAY. 


Wooster 

Hamilton 

Welch 

Hamilton 

Winchester 

Ezekiel  Cheever. 

Zander 

UoydSt. 


A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 
A.M. 
P.M. 


8 

6 

' 

I 

'5 

«3 

xo 

8 

39 

30 

17 

«5 

99 

27 

«4 

S3 

«9 
s6 


THURSDAY. 


1     ^ 

6 

4 

1,39 

9 

«3 

II 

8 

1     *^ 

30 

18 

15 

1     33 

,. 

as 

1     33 

Strong 

Fair  St 

Sl  Francis  Orph'n  Asy. 

Cedar :. 

Ouinnipiac  &  Center... 

Woolsey 

Eaton 


A.M.  ) 


3 

6 

3 

3 

9 

»3 

10 

10 

16 

so 

17 

17 

33 

37 

a4 

84 

7 
X4 


s 

3 

13 

9- 

X9 

z6 

36 

23 

FRIDAY. 


Day 

Woodward .... 
Washington  ... 
Ferry  St 


A.M. 
A.M. 
A.M. 

I  A.M. 


17 
a4 


5 

3 

7 

4 

4 

-■ 

6 

3 

Z3 

ZO 

'^ 

11 

II 

«5 

»3 

10 

>9 

»7 

sz 

18 

18 

93 

90 

17 

-- 

a4 

38 

as 

»5 

99 

27 

84 

FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE.  1897-^8. 
Miss  Stella  Skinner,  Supervisor. 


MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS.      1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1" 

•s 

1 

f 

& 

i 

1 

P 

<W 

0 

Z 

Q 

3.3* 

£ 

^ 

< 

s 

9 

Lovell ' 

A.M. 

4 

i.2g 

28 

4 

2 

6 

Shelton 

A.M 

13 

II 

8 

6 

10 

7 

7 

II 

9 

13 

Webster 

A.M. 
A.M. 

20 
27 

18 
25 

15 
22 

13 

30 

17 

24 

14 
21 

14 
21 

18 
25 

16 
23 

20 

Winchester 

27 

TUESDAY. 


Hallock.. 

Eaton 

Hamilton  . 
Skinner... 


I  I  5  13.31  28 

8  i  12      10  I  7 

15  19     17  I  14 

22  I  26  I  24  21 


WEDNESDAY. 


Wooster ]    a.m. 

Welch h  A.M. 

General a.m. 

Zunder I  a.m. 


8 


6 
13 


3 

10 
22  I  20      17 

29  I  27  I  24 


15,2 

8      12  i     9 

15      19  I   16 

22      26  I  23 


2 

6 

9 
16 

13 
20 

23 

27 

4    I.  29 
II  I     8 
18  I  15 
25  ,  22 


THURSDAY. 


il 
Strong - I  a.m. 

General ,  a.m. 

Strong I    A.M. 

Woolsey .j  a.m. 

■I 


9 

7 

4 

2 

e 

3 

3 

7 

5 

2 

16 

14 

II 

9 

13 

10 

10 

14 

12 

g 

23 

21 

18 

16 

30 

17 

17 

21 

19 

16 

30 

28 

»3 

S7 

24 

24 

28 

26 

23 

FRIDAY. 


Day il  a.m. 

Roger  Sherman 1  a.m. 

Washington '|  a.m. 

General a.m. 


15  '   13 


iol8,5l3        7,4l4 

17  I   15      12  I   10  14      II  I  II 

24  ,  22      19      17  21   I  18  '  18  ,  22  I  20 

,1,29  24  28      25  I  25  '  29  I  27 

I         '         .         i  >         ,         I         I         I 


3 

10 

17 
24 


FORM  STUDY,  DRAWING  AND  COLOR. 

TIME  TABLE.  1897-98. 

Miss  Julia  Nadler,  Assistant  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

0 
'p.m. 

1 

1 

1 
i 

s 

z 

December 
January 
February 
March 

April 
May 

June 

Lovell 

1 

1,99 

8 
»S 
39 

-       3.3J       a8 
6         xo          7           7 
13         17         14     1     14 

90            94            91      1      91 

1                 1 

CarlisleSt 

. 

II 

18 
as 

49          6 

Shelton  Ave 

.A.M.  {  1 

Dizwell  Are 

P.M. 

!a.m.  , 
Ip.m. 

A.M. 
P.M. 

«3 
90 

a? 

XX          9        »3 

Webster 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum. 
Winchester 

18         16    1    90 

1 

Humphrey  Sl 

9S            93            97 

1                1 

TUESDAY. 


Edwards  St 1a.m. 

Davenport  Ave I  p.m. 

Eaton 'a.m. 

Greenwich  Ave 'p.m. 

Hamilton a.m. 

West  St. Ip.M. 

Skinner a.m. 

Oak  St. ,p.M. 


98 


9,30  I 
9 


I 


19 
96 


x6    I     14     '     x8 

i       ! 

»3         «»         »5 


x 

X 

5 

3i3x 

98 

8 

8 

X9 

10 

7 

«5 

«S 

»9 

«7 

M 

99 

99 

96 

a4 

91 

WEDNESDAY. 


Wooster 
Hamilton 
Welch 
Hamilton 
Winchester 
Ezekiel  Cheever. 
Zonder  .. 
Uoyd  St. 


9 

9 

6 

4 

9 

9 

13 

XI 

x6 

16 

90 

18 

»3 

33 

*7 

»5 

1,99 


Stronff 

Fair  St 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asy. 

Cedar 

Quinnipiac  A  Center. . . 

Pair 

Woolsey 

Eaton 


THURSDAY. 


A.M. ; 

P.M.f 

9 

A.M.I 
P.M.f 

x6 

A.M.* 
P.M. 

33 

A.M. 

30 

1 


7 
'4 


9 
x6 

'3 


6 
«3 


»7 
24 


X7 


7 
»4 


98 


19 
a6 


9- 
16 


FRIDAY. 


D»y 

Woodward  ... 
Washington  .. 
Ferry  St 


A.M. 

10 

A.M. 

«7 

A.M. 

a4 

A.M. 

.. 

15   I   19 

99      19 

I,  29 


17 
24 


7 
«4 


x8 
as 


6 
«3 


17 
84 


SCHOOLS. 


PENMANSHIP   LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE.   1897-98. 

Harry  Houston,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


II      § 


'^ 


s 

I 


Eaton I 

Welch I 

Winchester i 

Woostcr I    8 

Eaton 9 

D^y Ii  1 

Roger  Sherman 'I  i 

Cedar t 

Strong  I    9 

Woolsey ,    8 


I  to  8 


A.M. 
,P.M. 
A.M. 

'p.m. 

A.M. 

P.M. 

A.M. 
{P.M. 

A.M.  I 
IP.M.  f 


u 

S 

.s 

e 

V 

t% 

> 

1  0 

a 

1 
as 

!  18 

99 

2 


A       {I. 


13  24 


7 
X4 


7 


x8 
as 


x6  27 

6 
as 

»3 
a  ao 


TUESDAY. 


Wooster i 

ttO    7     A.M.  I 

;;  5  P.M.) 

8    A.M.  \ 
I   "     4     P.M.  f 

x6 
23 

SheltonAve >  i 

7 
M 

26 

21 

, 

»5 

X 

15 

a6 

3 

14 

Washington 1  i 

St.  Francis  Orp.  Asyl.  ;    i 

7 

Edwards '    i 

"     8    lA.M.  1 

18 

Oak 

I "  4  P.M.  r 

21 

«9 

7 

xa 

X7 

ai 

Skinner 

I   "     7     A.M.  ) 

Lloyd 1    1 

Welch 1    ( 

"    4    P.M.  ) 

5 

9 

4 

5 

xo    ' 

9J 

J  '*  xa    A.M.  J 
"    4    P.M.  f 

98 

Ezekiel  Cheever '    i 

X4 

. 

19 

3« 

WEDNESDAY. 


Lorell 

West 

Hallock 

Center  { 

Qulnnipiac   f ' 

Day  '.'.'.'.'.'.V.V. 

Strong  

Humphrey  ... 


I   to  7  A.M.  I 

X  '*    4  P.M.  f  I 

X    **     8  jA.M.  j 

X   "     8  A.M.      j 

6  **  xa  A.M.     I 

I    "     8  A.M.  (  I 

X   "     4  P.M.  ) 


«3 


ao    I     a4 
6         xo 


«9 

36 


.1 


«3 
97 


x8 


THURSDAY. 


l| 

Shelton 6toxa 

Woolsey 

N.  H.  Orph.  Asylum. 

Zunder 

Woodward 

Hamikon 

Dlxwell  Ave.  I  1 

County  Hornet h 

Washington I  9  " 

Carlisle 

Zunder 8  ' 


A.M. 
7    'A.M.    . 
3    P.M.  '^ 
7 

P.M. 

A.M 


P.M. 


x6 


7 

X4 


j     as         a8     I 
30     I 


a3     I  3 

I  6    I     xo 

a     I  X3     I     X7 

9  ao    j 

x6    I  27 


X7 

94 

3 


28 
7 


5 
36 


FRIDAY. 


Webster 

Ferry _ 

Webster |  7 

Davenport i 

Winchester I  9 

Lovell '  8 

Hamilton n 

Skinner 8 


X  to    6  A.M. 

8  A.M. 

xa  |a.m.  ) 

4  ]P.M.  ) 

16  !a.m.  } 

12  P.M.  f 

18  A.M,  [ 

11  jl'.M.  ( 


17 

84 


29       I 


x8 
»5 


28 


«3 

20 

'7 


SEWING  LESSONS. 

TIME    TABLE    1897-98. 

Miss  Jennie  R.  Messer,  Supervisor. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Roger  Sherman ... 

Woolsey 

Zander 

(General  work)... 


a 


I 


O 


a 

> 

o 
2 


^ 


I 


I 


^  ii 


.0 


1'^ 


|:| 


A.  M. '13,  97   iz,  as     8,39     6,  ao   10,94     7,91     7,91    11,95 


,1. 


8,  99     6,  90  ID,  94     7,  91     7,  91    XX,  95 


A.M. 

r.  M.  I 


«     I  4,  18    ,j^  ig  I     X3 
«>        4»'8.,''     •     X3 


X4 


4.18 


9,  «3  I3»»7 
9.83  «3.  a? 
9,  x6     6,  90 


4,  18  I  9,  16     6,  90 


TUESDAY. 


Strong 

Humphrej 

Dty 

Webster 


A.M..   7,»x     5,19    ,6/30 


'     M 


P.M.,  7,«      5.19    ,6,30       '^ 

A.  M.     14,  98     X9,  26      9,  93  7,  91 

I-  I  ' 

P.  M.  1x4,  98    Z9,  96     9,  93  I  7,  91 


4,18 
1 4,18 

II,  95 

! 


«t  «5 
I,  X5 

8,99 
8,  93 


,  IS     5,  «9 
,  X5     5»  «9 

,  93  !l3,  36 


'    3, 

»7.  3» 

3. 
J7i3« 


I  to,  94 

8,  39   19,96   10,  94 


,14.  a8 
14.  a8 

7,91 

I  7»ai 


WEDNESDAY. 


Webster 1  a.  m.  ,  8,  99    6,  30  ;  3.  X7  x,  X5 

I  I 

Ferry  St p.m.     8, 99    6, 30    3,17  1,15 

Skinner a.  m.  15,  99,13,  97  10,94  8,99 

N.H.  Orphan  Asylum.,     p.m.  x5,  99  13,97  10,34  8,33 


5,19 

9,X6 

3,  x6 

6,30 

4.18 

I, 
«5,  99 

5,  X9 

3,  x6 

3,X6 

6,30 

4,  x8 

1, 

IS,  a9 

X3,36 

9. '3 

9,93 

13,87 

",85 

8,33 

X3,  36 

9.  93 

9,23 

i3f  «7 

11,35 

8,39 

WInchettcr 

Bzekiel  Cheever. 
Eaton 

(General  work).. 


THURSDAY. 


'  A.  M.  I    9,33       7,31       4,18  9,33     13,371x0,34    10,34    14,98    19,36  9,93 

III  I                 I                 •                 ' 

P.  M.     9.  93  I  7,  31  !   4,  x8  9,  93   13,  97  110,  94    10,  94    X4,  98   X3,  96  9,  33 

I  A.  M.    r6,  30  X4,  98       XX  3,  x6  ;  6,  3o     3,  17     3,  17     7,  9x  |  5, 19  '  >,  i^ 

p.  m.    x6,  30  X4,  a8       XX  '  a,  x6     6,  90  I  3,  17  |  3,  17  1  7,  »i  "  S,  i9  ,  «»  »<5 


FRIDAY. 


Fair  St.. 
Shelton. 


a.m.    10,94     8,  aa     5,19   10,34    14,38    xx,  35   xx,  35  I     33       6,30     3,17 
A.  M.       X7     .-.*',      "       3,17     7»9i  i  4,  18     4,  x8 'X5,  39    X3,  37    10,34 


SEWING    LESSONS. 

TIME  TABLE,   1897-98. 
Miss  Florence  I.  Bigelow,  Assistant. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


>il 


Washingtoa.. 

Baton 

Hallock 

Wood^-ard  ... 


p.  M. 

lx.M. 


5 

S 


«3.  a? 
>3»a7 


I      ,      > 
tS  o 

O     I    2 


1 

>^ 

ii 

1 

1 

XI,  35  6,  92  I  6,  30  SO,  34 
II,  95  8,  aa  I  6,  ao  xo,  94 
4>  .8   , 


4.18 


7.  »« 
7." 


.7,3.    •♦'•' 
.7.^3.1'*'" 


7,  31   IX,  as 
7.  ax    XX,  as 

14    I  4i  18 


9«a3 
9ia3 
a,  x6 


X3»a7 
>3»  a? 
6,  90 


a,  x6  j  6,  3 


TUESDAY. 


Woosier 

(General  work) . 

Day 

Center 


.  l|A.M.j  7,ai|5.X9  ,6,%' 
.  ]|F.M.  7,«l  5,  19, ,6,'^! 
,  I    A.  M.  |i4,  a8  ixa,  a6     9,  33  '  7,  ax 


p.  M.    14,  30    la,  36     9,  33  .  7,  31 

!  ,  I 


4,  18  I,  15  I,  15  I  5, 19  '  jy3^j  14,  a8 
4,  18  ,  I,  IS  I,  15  j  Si  19  xy^-'j,  I4»  ^8 
II,  3s  I  8,  33     8,  33  jia,  a6   10,  34  |  7,  ax 


I 


I,  as  I  8,  33     8,  33  1 13,  a6  :io,  34  '  7, 


WEDNESDAY. 


Dwight 1  A.  M.  i  8,  33  '  6,  30    3, 17  ,  I,  IS     Sy  19 


N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum..  1   p.  m.  1  8,  sa    6,  30  '  3, 17     i,  is  I  s->  '9 


Lorell li  A.  M.  15,  39  13,  37  {10,  34    8,  33  is,  a6 

!  I  I 

Davenport ,   p.  m.   is,  39  13,  37   10,  34  '  8,  22  xa,  36 

1!       '       I       ;       1       I 


>5«  «9 


3,  16  I  3,  x6  6,  ao  I  4,  z8 
3,  16  I  3,  16  '  6,  ao  I  4,  x8  I  ,/• 
9,93  9»«3  !i3.«7  |"»»S  81  «a 
9i  '3  I  9i  83  «3i  a?  ,tx.  as  8,  aa 


THURSDAY. 


Winchester |l  a.  m.  1  9,  33  j  7,  3s  '  4, 18  '  9, 33  113,  37  10,34  '10,  34  114,  38  |i3, 26 

I  I  ,  i  '  I  I  I 

Bdwards |   p.  m.  ,  9,  33  '  7,  31  '  4,  18     9,  33  ,13,  37   xo,  34   to,  24   14,  a8  jza,  a6 

'        "     I  [ 

3»  X7  ,  3*  «7     7i  ax     5i  «9 


Hamilton 1  a.  m.  i,g^  ^  14,  38  |    zz     1  3,  16  1  6,  ao 


Oak. 


«-ji6,30 


14,  98  I 


3,  16  <    6,  30 


3i  X7  '  3.  17     7,  ai  1  s»  19 


9»a3 
9»a3 
a,  16 
a,  16 


FRIDAY. 


Woolscy, 
Welch.... 


,  34  '  8,  33  I  Si  '9   xo,  84 


Ix5i39 


14,  a8   II,  3S  ,11,  as       9% 

I 
7,31     4,  x8     4,  18  ,15%  a9 


6,  ao 
X3ia7 


3,  X7 
xo,  a4 


BOUNDARIES. 


BOUNDS  OF  THE  NEW   HAVEN   CITY   SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the 
town  of  New  Haven  except  the  Westville  and  South  Districts. 
That  part  of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from 
the  Bridge  over  West  river  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the 
outlet  of  Beaver  Pond,  thence  easterly  and  northerly  along 
the  brook  flowing  into  said  pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the 
Westville  District.  That  part  which  lies  south  of  the  road 
which  crosses  Townsend  avenue  in  the  direction  of  the  old 
Fort  is  the  South  District. 

DAY   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the 
Derby  railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street,  thence  by 
the  shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Silver 
street,  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  West  Water 
street,  neither  side  of  West  Water  street  to  Meadow  street, 
neither  side  of  Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along 
said  water  front  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

WELCH   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  Railroad,  thence  on  said  railroad  to  Cedar 
street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  neither  side 
of  Silver  street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  (in- 
cluding Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  neither  side  of 
Congress  avenue  nor  Church  street  to  George  street,  both 
sides  of  George  street  to  Broad  street,  neither  side  of  George 
street  to  Dow  street,  both  sides  of  Dow  street  to  Oak  street, 
both  sides  of  Oak  street  to  York  street,  neither  side  of  York 
street  to  Davenport  avenue,  neither  side  of  Davenport  ave- 
nue to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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WEBSTER   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  Dis- 
trict line,  includes  both  sides  of  Crescent  street  to  Goflfe  street, 
both  sides  of  Goflfe  street  to  County  street,  both  sides  of 
County  street  to  Whalley  avenue,  both  sides  of  Whalley  ave- 
nue to  Sherman  avenue,  both  sides  of  Sherman  avenue  to 
George  street,  both  sides  of  George  to  Howe  street,  both  sides 
of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither  side  of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides 
of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm  to  Church,  neither  side 
of  Church  to  George,  neither  side  of  George  to  Broad,  both 
sides  of  George  to  Dow,  neither  side  of  Dow  to  Oak,  neither 
side  of  Oak  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Davenport  avenue, 
both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to  West  bridge,  thence  along^ 
West  River  to  Derby  avenue,  thence  along  the  shortest  line  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

Note  :  All  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  living  west  of  Sherman  ave- 
nue, Whalley  avenue,  and  County  street,  between  Derby  avenue  and  Goffe 
street,  will  attend  the  D wight  School. 

DWIGHT    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  George  street  and  Sherman 
avenue,  includes  neither  side  of  Sherman  avenue  to  Whalley 
avenue,  neither  side  of  Whalley  avenue  to  County  street, 
neither  side  of  County  street  to  Goffe,  both  sides  of  Goffe  to 
its  junction  with  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in  a  direct  line  to 
Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Pierpont  Court  to  Ashmun, 
both  sides  of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  both  sides  of  Grove  to  Col- 
lege street,  both  sides  of  College  to  Elm,  both  sides  of  Elm  to 
York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel  to 
Howe  neither  side  of  Howe  to  George,  neither  side  of  George 
to  place  of  beginning. 

WINCHESTER   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street, 
neither  side  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest 
direct  line  to  Ashmun  street,  including  Pierpont  Court, 
neither  side  of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  neither  side  of  Grove  to 
Prospect,  both  sides  of  Prospect  to  Hamden  line,  on  Hamden 
line  to  the  district  line  of  Westville  District,  and  on  that  line 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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LOVELL   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the 
Hamden  line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  to  Sachem, 
neither  side  of  Sachem  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence  in  the  short- 
est line  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets,  both  sides 
of  Pearl  to  State  street,  both  sides  of  State  to  Humphrey, 
both  sides  of  Humphrey  to  Laurel,  neither  side  of  Laurel  to 
Mill  liver,  thence  along  Mill  river  to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of 
Clay  street  to  Ferry  street,  neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to 
Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry  street  to  Lombard  street,  both 
sides  of  Lombard  street  to  the  Quinnipiac  river,  thence  along 
said  river  to  the  Hamden  line  and  along  said  line  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

Note  :  Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  living  north  of  Clay  and  Lom- 
bard streets  between  Mill  rivet  and  Quinnipiac  river  will  attend  the  Strong 
School. 


EATON   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  corner  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  includes 
neither  side  of  College  street  to  Prospect  street,  neither  side  of 
Prospect  to  Sachem  street,  both  sides  of  Sachem  street  to 
Whitney  avenue,  thence  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl 
streets,  neither  side  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  neither  side  of 
State  to  Humphrey  street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey  to 
Wallace  street,  neither  side  of  Wallace  street  to  the  Railroad, 
thence  along  the  railroad  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through 
Franklin  street  to  Chapel  street,  (children  residing  on  Franklin 
street  between  Summer  and  Chapel  streets  may  attend  school 
in  either  the  Wooster  or  Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child  will 
be  compelled  to  attend  the  school  which  he  enters  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,)  both  sides  of  Chapel  street  to  Church 
street,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to  Elm  street,  both  sides 
of  Elm  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 


WOOSTER   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Laurel  street  with  Mill  river, 
down  said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street, 
both  sides  of  Meadow  street  to  the  corner  of  West  Water 
street,  both  sides  of  West  Water  street  to  Hill  street,  both 
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sides  of  Hill  street  (including  Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue, 
both  sides  of  Congress  avenue  to  Church  street,  both  sides  of 
Church  street  to  Chapel  street,  neither  side  of  Chapel  street 
to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street  to  the  rail-' 
road,  (children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between  Summer 
and  Chapel  streets  may  attend  school  in  either  the  Wooster  or 
Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child  will  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  school  which  he  enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,) 
thence  along  the  railroad  to  Wallace  street,  both  sides  of 
Wallace  street  to  Humphrey  street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey 
street  to  Laurel  street,  and  both  sides  of  Laurel  street  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

STRONG    SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Clay  street  and  Mill  river, 
down  Mill  river  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  line  separat- 
ing the  city  from  the  South  District,  thence  on  that  line  to  the 
Town  boundary,  on  that  boundary  to  the  Quinnipiac  river, 
down  said  river  to  Lombard  street,  neither  side  of  Lombard 
street  to  Ferry  street,  neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine 
street,  both  sides  of  Ferry  street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of 
Clay  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
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JANITORS.   1897-98. 


Strong  School R.H.Gallagher $1300 86  Perkins. 

High  School. Frank  T.Clark 1000 105  Dwight. 

Eaton  School, Robert  Laidlaw, 950 109  Foster. 

Winchester  School, Dennis  0*Keefe, 950 130  Ashmun. 

Dwight  School  and  Kinder- 
garten.  Wilfred  C.  Talmadge,     900 38  Gill. 

Day  School   and    Kinder- 
garten,  Jas.  S.  O'Brien, 900 loi  Hill. 

Zander  School, H.  W.  Blakeslee, 900 13  Park. 

Boardman  Manual  Training 

High  School, Isaac  W.  Bishop 900 355  Orchard. 

Webster  School, John  Shaughnessy, 850 31  Broad. 

Skinner  School, John  J.  Dillon 850 22  Leonard. 

Woosier  School, Timothy  J.  O'Donnell,  850 54  Sylvan  av. 

Lovell  School. Chas.  P.  Blakeslee,  ...  850 48  Edwards. 

Washington  School, Chas.  P.  Brown, 850 190  Spring. 

Welch  School George  W.  Porter 850 183  Portsea. 

Woolsey  School, John  W.  Hill 850..-.  61  Wolcott. 

Shelton  Av.  School, John  H.  Foster, 850 348  W.  Ivy. 

Hamilton  School, Michael  Hughson 780 177  Franklin. 

Fair  Street  School,.. Hugh  J.  McManus,  __.  750 95^  Hill. 

Edwards  Street  School Geo.  A.  Cobb, 700 78  Nash. 

Hallock  Street  School, Thomas  McKiernan,..  700 30  Hallock. 

Ferry  Street  School, Francis  Ray, 700 86  Exchange. 

Hamilton  School, Thomas  Carney,  Ass't,  520 163  Hamilton. 

Dixwell  Av.  School, Herman  Goebel, 500 142  Carlisle. 

Cedar  St.  School, Charles  Weidig, 500 64  Daggett. 

Quinnipiac  St.  School,  ...)  _,        ,  vt  »i  .  j  «    ^  « 

^  *1  o  ,.     I  h  Edward  N.  Holaday,   .  500 283  Center.* 

Center  Street  School )  /»       ^  j 

Oak  Street  School Mary  Hannan 400 352  Oak. 

Davenport  A  v.  School, Patrick  Stanford, 400 24  Stevens. 

Orchard  Street  School, Fred'k  L.  Talmadge,  .  400 1331  Chapel. 

Humphrey  Street  School,  ..Patrick  Reynolds 400 41  Nicoll. 

West  Street  School, Patrick  Donnelly 400 149  Putnam. 

Greenwich  Av.  School, Ellen  Reardon, 400 181  Plymouth. 

Carlisle  Street  School, Julil  Coxson 400 158  Carlisle. 

Lloyd  Street  School James  E.  Rice, 400 74  Clark. 

Woodward  School, Erwin  B.  Lillie 400. . .  1 1  Townsend  av.* 

Office, Alice  Burton, 200 822  Grand  av. 

Whiting  St.  School, Wm.  E.  Short, 150 185  Meadow. 

Lovell  Kindergarten Patrick  Reynolds, 100 41  Nicoll. 

Roger  Sherman, Frank  S.  Upson, 140  St.  John. 

Ezekiel  Cheever, Edwin  T.  Jones, 48  Lombard. 

Engineer. 
Boardman  Manual  Training 

High   School .W.  H.  Wakeman, 750 64  Henry. 

*  Annex. 


RULES  OF  THE   BOARD   OF   EDUCATION  RELATING  TO   CON- 
TAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

Section  138.  They  (the  principals)  shall  see  that  the  following  rules  of  the 
Board  of  Education  are  observed  : 

**No  superintendent,  principal  or  teacher  of  any  school,  and  no  parent  or 
guardian  of  any  child  attending  school,  shall  knowingly  permit  a  child  sick 
with  small  pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  membraneous  croup  or  typhus 
fever,  or  any  child  residing  in  a  house  in  which  such  disease  shall  exist,  to 
attend  any  school  without  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Health." 

Any  child  who  has  been  exposed  to  any  one  of  the  foregoing  diseases 
shall  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  school  for  at  least  two  weeks  after  the 
last  exposure,  and  then  may  return  only  upon  a  certificate  of  the  Health 
Officer. 

Any  child,  a  member  of  a  family  in  which,  or  living  in  the  same  house 
where  one  of  the  foregoing  diseases  exists,  must  receive  a  certificate  from 
the  Health  Officer  before  returning  to  school. 

Principals  shall  request  parents  of  pupils  who  are  affected  by  contagious 
disease,  or  who  have  been  exposed  to  such  disease,  other  than  those  named 
in  the  foregoing,  to  withdraw  them  temporarily  from  school,  and  in  case  of 
refusal  or  neglect,  shall  suspend  such  pupil  until  the  attending  physician 
or  Health  Officer  shall  certify  in  writing  that  the  danger  of  contagion  is  past. 

Children  may  return  to  school  in  cases  of  scarlet  fever  after  49  days, 
diphtheria  after  28  days,  typhoid  fever  after  28  days  from  the  appearance 
of  the  disease  and  then  only  upon  the  permit  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Any  child  sick  with  the  measles  may  return  to  school  14  days  after  the 
appearance  of  the  disease. 

Any  child  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  measles  or  lives  in  a  house 
where  the  disease  exists  shall  remain  away  from  school  10  days  after 
the  appearance  of  the  disease.  However,  when  a  child  has  been  sick  with 
measles  or  has  been  esposed  to  the  same,  or  lives  in  a  house  where  said 
disease  exists,  he  may  be  admitted  to  school  upon  a  physician's  certificate 
stating  that  it  will  be  safe  to  admit  the  child  to  school,  whatever  the  num- 
ber of  days. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  adopted  March  27,  1896,  the 
foregoing  rules  were  made  applicable  to  teachers  and  janitors. 
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to  care  for  the  same  and  keep  it  in  proper  condition  in  all 
respects.  Said  janitor  to  be  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
school  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  principal  in  charge  of 
said  building,  as  now  provided  by  the  rules  of  said  District. 

IV.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  always  have  the 
right  to  select  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  furnished 
as  aforesaid  and  to  dismiss  them  at  pleasure,  and  to  regulate 
the  discipline  and  course  and  method  of  study  in  said  schools. 

V.  The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  not  be  obliged  to 
receive  more  than  forty  (40)  pupils  in  any  room.  The  said 
District  will  employ  one  teacher  for  each  room,  who  shall  be 
selected  as  hereinbefore  provided  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 

VI.  The  said  District  will  furnish  for  said  model  and  prac- 
tice schools  such  ink,  pens,  pencils,  crayons,  books  and  other 
supplies  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct 
of  these  schools,  by  the  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  New  Haven,  upon  his  requisition  therefor. 

VII.  Said  District  will  maintain  said  schools  during  forty 
(40)  weeks  in  each  year, 

VIII.  This  agreement  is  in  all  respects  made  subject  to  the 
following  understanding,  had  with  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion  and  accepted  by  them  as  a  qualification  of  this  instrument: 

1.  If  the  salary  of  any  teacher  selected  by  said  Board  shall 
exceed  the  maximum  amount  paid  to  teachers  in  other  public 
schools  of  the  same  grade  within  said  district,  the  excess  of 
such  salary  over  and  above  that  amount  shall  be  paid  by  the 
State,  and  if  any  such  teacher  has  had  less  than  three  years 
experience  in  teaching,  the  excess  of  such  salary  over  and 
above  what  such  a  teacher  would  be  paid  under  the  rules  and 
practice  of  said  district  shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 

2.  If  the  cost  of  supplies  required  in  any  school  year  for 
model  and  practice  schools  by  the  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  shall  exceed  the  average  amount  of  thirty-five 
(35)  dollars  per  room,  the  excess  over  and  above  this  amount 
shall  be  paid  by  the  State. 

3.  The  State  Board  of  Education  agrees  that  the  scholars  in 
said  model  and  practice  schools  shall  be  taught  as  thoroughly 
and  advance  as  rapidly  in  the  studies  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District  for  the 
public  schools  of  said  district  as  in  the  average  schools  of 
corresponding  grades  within  said  district. 
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4.  In  case  a  part  only  of  the  school  in  any  building  is  used 
as  model  and  practice  schools  in  connection  with  said  Normal 
School,  the  responsibility  for  discipline  and  maintenance  of 
order  within  the  buildinc^  shall  be  vested  in  the  principal  in 
said  building,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  now  in  force  in 
said  district. 

In  witness  whereof,  The  New  Haven  City  School  District 
has  caused  these  presents  to  be  executed  on  this  3rd  day  of  July, 
1893,  by  Charles  E.  Graves,  Samuel  R,  Avis  and  Samuel 
Hemingway,  a  committee  duly  authorized  thereto,  at  a 
District  meeting  held  July  3,  1893. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District. 

By  Charles  E.  Graves,  ^ 

Samuel  R.  Avis,         VCommiiUe. 
Samuel  Hemingway,  J 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  the  Adjourned  Annual  School 
Meeting  of  the  New  Haven  City  School  District,  duly  warned 
and  held  September  20,  1893  : 

Voted:  That  this  meeting  approves  of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  securing  the  locating  of  the  Normal  School  in  this  city. 


Extracts  from  the  minutes  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  New 
Haven  City  School  District,  duly  warned  and  held  December 
13,  1893  : 

Votid :  That  Section  3  of  House  Resolution  No.  421,  passed  by  the 
General  Assembly  of  1893,  authorizing  the  New  Haven  City  School  District 
to  advance  necessary  funds  for  th6  completion  of  the  State  Normal  School 
in  New  Haven,  be  and  it  is  hereby  accepted. 

Voted :  That  the  Board  of  Education  be  and  it  is  hereby  authorized  to 
temporarily  loan  to  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  much  as  may  be 
necessary,  not  exceeding  $50,000,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  State 
Normal  School  by  the  ist  day  of  September,  1895.  Said  amount  to  be 
repaid  as  soon  as  the  appropriation  is  available. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Sept.  6;  ends  Dec.  28=15  weeks  and  1  day. 
Winter  Term  begins  Taesday,  Jan.  3;  ends  Mar.  24=11  weeks  and  4  days. 
Spring  Term  begins  Monday,  April  8;  ends  Jane  80=13  weeks. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year — 40. 

Number  of  School  days  in  the  year— 200. 


Holidays  : 

Oct.  14,  Teachers*  Gonyentioo. 
Nov.  24  and  25,  Thanksglying. 
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HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH. 

1898-99. 

Feast  of  All  Saints Tuesday,  Nov.  1,  1898. 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. ..Thursday,  Dec.  8, 1898. 
Feast  of  Ascension Tliursday,  May  11,  1899. 

JEWISH  HOLY  DAYS  OCCURRING  ON  SCHOOL  DAYS. 

1898-99. 

Day  of  Atonement Monday,  Sept.  26,  1898. 

Feast  of  Weeks Monday,  May  16,  1899. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from  school 
on  account  of  the  above-named  Holy  Days  axe  to  be  regarded  as 
excusable  for  the  absences;  and  are  not  required  to  make  up  lessons 
lost  because  of  such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instruct  teachers  that  children  de- 
tained from  school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days,  shall  be 
reported  as  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  year,  if  not  absent  or 
tardy  at  any  other  time;  that  a  credit  of  recitation  shall  be  given  to 
each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the  average  credit  of  each  study 
during  the  week. 

Note — Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  in  the 
preceding,  before  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  without  being  marked  as  tardy, 
provided  they  bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their  parents  that  they 
have  been  detained  by  religious  services. 

HOLIDAYS. 

In  addition  to  the  holidays  indicated  in  the  calendar,  the  schools 
below  the  High  Schools,  will  close  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  Wednesday 
November  23;  Friday,  December  23;  Friday,  March  24,  and  Friday, 
June  30. 

OFFICE  HOURS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  ALL 

SCHOOL  DAYS. 
From  8.15  to  9.30  o'clock  a.  m. 
From  4  to  5  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  office  will  be  open  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.;  and  fitmi 
2  to  5  p.  m.,  on  all  school  days,  and  from  9  to  11  a,  m.,  on  Saturday. 

CALVIN  N.  KENDALL, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT 


BOARD   OF  EDUCATION. 


To  His  Honor^  Frederick  J5.  Farjistoorth,  Mayor  of  tlie  City  of 
New  Haven  : 

The  Board  of  Education  presents  herewith  its  annual  report,  as 
required  by  the  City  Charter.  Accompanying  this  report  are  the 
reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board;  the  reports 
of  the  Supervisors  to  the  Superintendent;  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Board  on  Finance;  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Board  on  School  Buildings;  and  the  usual  statistics,  to  all  of  which 
we  respectfully  call  your  attention. 

The  transfer  of  our  schools  from  District  to  City  government  was 
effected  without  friction  and  with  no  radical  changes  of  policy. 

The  fact  that  the  appropriations  for  all  branches  of  our  local 
government  are  in  the  hands  of  one  central  body  whose  duty  it  is 
to  decide  what  propori^ion  of  the  public  money  can  be  devoted  to 
the  education  of  our  children,  and  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
appeal  to  the  sympathies  of  the  few  who  f ormeriy  attended  a  district 
meeting  when  called  to  vote  an  appropriation  for  a  new  building, 
or  to  make  good  a  deficit,  necessitates  the  exercise  of  the  strictest 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  Board.  We  must  live  within  our  means. 
We  can  no  longer  accumulate  a  floating  debt,  and  this  is  as  it  should 
be.  At  the  same  time,  with  an  increase  of  from  three  to  four 
hundred  children  per  year  in  the  schools,  the  expenses  of  this  De- 
partment must  necessarily  increase  each  year.  Accommodations 
must  be  provided  for  these  new  pupils,  and  teachers  hired  to  in- 
struct them.  Unfortunately,  our  grand  list  does  not  increase  in 
the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  children  to  be  educated.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  before  that  provision  should  be  made  for  building 
at  least  one  school  house  of  twelve  rooms  each  alternate  year.     As 
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no  such  provision  was  made  in  the  appropriations  for  either  1898 
or  1899,  it  would  seem  as  if  a  special  tax  must  be  levied  for  this 
purpose  in  the  near  future.  The  erection  of  new  grammar  school 
buildings  being  almost  a  fixed  annual  charge  on  the  city,  they 
should  be  paid  for  from  its  annual  income,  and  not  as  sometimes 
heretofore,  from  borrowed  money. 

The  Board  appreciates  that  the  cost  of  our  schools  is  very  large 
and  that  there  is  a  demand  for  retrenchment,  but  the  problem  of 
curtailment  without  injury  is  a  very  complicated  one.  It  would  be 
poor  policy  to  try  the  experiment  pf  talcing  from  our  courses  of 
instruction  one  or  more  branches  unless  we  were  positive  that  the 
change  could  be  made  permanent  Some  things,  no  doubt,  have 
been  added  from  time  to  time  which  were  not  strictly  necessary, 
but  having  once  been  incorporated  as  part  of  the  system,  it  seemB 
well-nigh  impossible  to  drop  them,  especially  as  our  schools  are 
not  conducted  on  a  more  elaborate  scale  than  those  of  neighboring 
cities. 

Many  argue  in  favor  of  dispensing  with  the  so-called  frills  or 
luxuries  of  education,  as  for  instance,  music  and  drawing,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  a  large  number  who  consider  these 
branches  of  vital  importance.  All  agree  in  this,  that  our  primary 
and  grammar  schools  are  of  the  first  imporiance  and  that  their 
efficiency  must  be  maintained,  no  matter  what  may  become  of  the 
high  schools. 

Nevertheless,  our  high  schools  arc  a  fixed  fact,  and  all  talk  of 
entirely  abolishing  them  seems  a  waste  of  time. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  that  confronts  the  Board  is 
how  to  provide  for  the  pupils  who  will  demand  admittance  to  the 
Hillhouse  School  in  September,  1899.  The  Superintendent's  re- 
port clearly  shows  that  the  Hillhouse  building  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  our  present  needs.  Its  overcrowded  condition,  lack  of  ventila- 
tion, poor  light  in  many  rooms,  and  consequent  loss  of  efficiency 
in  both  teachers  and  pupils,  are  constant  causes  of  anxiety  to  the 
Board,  and  no  remedy  seems  to  be  in  sight.  Various  plans  for 
limiting  the  number  of  pupils  have  been  suggested,  but  they  have 
all  been  open  to  the  objection  of  inadequacy,  or  have  seemed  to  be 
so  arbitrary  as  to  be  impossible  in  a  system  supported  at  public  ex- 
pense. No  matter  how  much  we  may  desire  to  do  so,  we  can  not 
divorce  ourselves  entirely  from  the  prevailing  public  sentiment  of 
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the  country,  and  that  sentiment  is  undoubtedly,  at  the  present 
time,  in  favor  of  high  school  expansion. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  offering 
educational  advantages  to  many  who  do  not  appreciate  them,  and 
to  whom,  for  that  reason,  they  are  positively  injurious,  but  the 
same  can  be  said  of  most  systems  of  education.  The  question  of 
how  far  education,  at  public  expense,  should  be  carried,  seems  to 
be  no  nearer  a  satisfactory  answer  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago. 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that  the  Board  is  called  upon  to 
consider,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that  ail  its  members  are  im- 
pressed with  the  responsibility  of  solving  them  correctly. 

EespectfuUy  submitted,  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

ELI  WHITNEY, 

President. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE. 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presents  the  following  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  District,  as  required  by  Section  27  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Board : 

CLERK'S  ACCOUNT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1898,  have  been  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Controller  for   current 

expenses         ....   $866,220.00 

Received  from    Controller  for  special 

expenses        ....         5,000.00 

Received  from  Controller  for  free  text- 
books ....         7,811.54 


$878,581.54 


EXPENDITURES. 

FOB  CURRBNT  EXFBNBBS. 

Salaries. 

Teachers               ....  $275,152.98 

Janitors 27.580.17 

Officers      .....  8.200.00 

Clerical  assistance  4,489.80 


Bent. 

Hamilton  School 

$1,800.00 

Offices  Board  of  Education 

4^)0.00 

Store  No.  88  DeWitt  street 

204.00 

House  rear  Hillhouse  High  School 

250.00 

Store  No.  914  State  street 

800.00 

Basement  Taylor  Church 

200.00 

$815,872.95 


$8,154.00 
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Suppliei, 

Fuel 

Stationery 
Printing    . 
Janitors'  supplies 
Miscellaneous  supplies 
Apparatus  and  library 
Laboratory  supplies 
Science  supples 

$11,622.70 
6.686.68 
1,420  21 
1.202.20 
6.862.66 
1,640.25 
498.96 
170.01 

$29,558.67 

MisceUaneout. 

Houmerating  children 

Oas  and  oil 

Telephone  service 

Graduation  exercises  High  Bcho< 

Express,  carting,  travel,  etc. 

Incidentals 

Insurance 

Electric  current  for  motors  and 

>ls 

light     . 
Bepai 

$  668.80 

685.48 

814.21 

850.08 

821.94 

1.542  90 

68.86 

1.208.64 

$6,165.86 

r«. 

Buildings  and  grounds    . 
Heating  apparatus 
Furniture                        a^ 
Blackboards 

• 

$5,145.06 

748.90 

5.611.32 

488.80 

$11,988.58 

Total  current  expe 

Qses 

$366,219.56 

FOB  SPECIAL   BXPBKSSS. 

Site  corner  Livingston  and  Canner  streets 


$5,000.00 


FKEB  TEXT-BOOKS 

Total  expenditures 
Unexpended  balance  returned  to  City  Treasurer 


7.311.54 


$878,531.10 
.44 

$378,581.54 


G.  T.  HEWLETT, 

Clerk. 
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INVENTORY  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  following  property  owned  by  the  District  is  estimated  as 
nearly  as  possible  at  its  original  cost: 

Webster  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 

Eaton  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

High  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Dwight  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 

Dixwell  Avenue  School  lot.  building  and  furniture 

Cedar  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Wliiting  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

WooBter  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 

Skinner  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 

Washington  School  lot,'  building  and  furniture 

Edwards  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Oak  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Carlisle  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Strong  School  lot,  building  and  furniture    . 

Shelton  Avenue  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Woolsey  School  lot,  building  and  furniture  . 

West  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Greenwich  Avenue  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Davenport  Avenue  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Humphrey  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Hallock  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture    . 

Lloyd  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Ferry  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Woodward  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Quinnipiac  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Lenox  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Orchard  Street  School  lot.  building  and  furniture   . 

Welch  School  lot,  building  and  furniture     . 

Winchester  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Day  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

Lovell  School  lot,  building  and  furniture     . 

New  Fair  Street  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 

New  High  School  lot . 

Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School  lot,  building,  furniture 

and  equipment     .... 
Kindergarten  building  on  D  wight  School  lot 
Zunder  School  lot,  building  and  furniture    . 
Roger  Sherman  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Ezekiel  Cheever  School  lot,  building  and  furniture 
Site  corner  Livingston  and  Canner  streets 


$  63.000.00 

71,800.00 

148,000.00 

42,500.00 

13.000.00 

8,000.00 

2.100.00 
25.000.00 
48,200.00 
50,200.00 
80.600.00 
15.200.00 

7.000.00 
114,000.00 
26,150.00 
47.000.00 
18,200.00 
11,700.00 
16.200.00 
14.350.00 
17.450.00 
13.750.00 
23,000.00 

8.000.00 
20.300.00 

2.000.00 
19.500.00 
68,200.00 
55,500.00 
85,800.00 
44,245.00 
48,000.00 
41.361.23 

142.200.00 

8,961.13 

81.800  00 

63.500.00 

84.800.00 

5.000.00 

$1,493,067.36 

The   above   figures   probably  do  not  in  each  case  represent  the 
present  value,  but  the  total  is  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  valiie 
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of  all  of  the  above  property  of  the  District.  The  Committee  recom- 
mends tliat  the  Board  of  Assessors  be  requested  to  make  a  valuation 
of  school  property  for  publication  in  the  next  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  There  is  no  record  of  this  having  been  done 
since  1853.  At  that  time  the  property  of  the  District  consisted  of 
three  buildings  and  sites  which  were  valued  at  $8,600.00. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  inventory  of  all  school  property 
except  land,  buildings,  furniture,  and  the  equipment  of  the  Board- 
man  Manual  Training  High  School,  made  January'  1,  1899,  and  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Board. 

The  articles  are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their  present 
value. 


Free  text-books  ....... 

Library  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.     .... 

Apparatus  and  supplies  in  chemical,  physical,  biological,  and  all 
other  laboratories  ...... 

Fuel,  stationery,  printed  blanks,  laoltors'  supplies,  kindergarten, 
drawing,  sewing,  manual  trainiDg  and  all  other  miscellaneous 
supplies     ........ 


$85,000.00 
26,000.00 

6,000.00 


80,000.00 

$96,000.00 

The  following  report  of  receipts  and  expenditures  from  July  15 
to  December  31,  1897,  has  never  been  published.  The  last  annual 
report  of  the  Board,  issued  in  September,  1 897,  showed  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  to  July  14,  1897,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  under 
District  management.  Under  the  new  Chaiter  the  fiscal  year  closes 
December  31. 

TREASURER'S  ACCOUNT. 

Thb  New  Haven  City  School  District  in  Account  with  E.  G.  Stoddard, 

Treasurer. 
1897.  Cr, 


Jaly   14.  By  balance  on  hand 

16.  Loan  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  N.  Y . 
81.        Loan  Mutual  Life  iDSurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Aug.   14.        Loan  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 

81.        Loan  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Sept.   10.        Mme.  Oertel,  rent  York  Square  House, 

18.        State  of  Connecticut,  evening  schools, 

17.  Loan,  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  N.  Y. 
22.        Returned  premium  on  insurance,  Roger  Sherman 

School        .... 
Nov.     5.        Mme.  Oertel,  rent  York  Square  House, 


To  orders  paid  from  July  15,  1897,  to  December  81,  1897, 


I  12,482.02 
20.000.00 
25,000.00 
25,000.00 
80,000.00 
120.00 
1.852.2S 
40,000.00 

29.16 
60.00 


$153,993.48 

Dr. 
$153,998.48 


E.  G.  STODDARD,  Treasurer, 
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The  New  Haven  City  School  Dibtrict  ik  Account  with  C.  8.  Hbbsick, 

CWy  Treasurer^ 


1897. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


4. 

8. 

4. 

9. 

9. 

16. 

27. 

Dec.     2. 

6. 
10. 
28. 
31. 

1898. 
Jan.    19. 
Mar.     4. 
April  28. 


By  Controller,  taxes 
Controller,  taxes 

Town  of  New  Haven  on  account  of  town  tax 
Controller,  taxes 
Controller,  taxes 
Controller,  taxes 

Town  of  New  Haven,  balance  of  town  tax 
Controller,  loan  .... 
Rent  York  Square  House 
Controller,  loan  .... 
Controller,  loan  .... 
G.  T.  Hewlett,  tuition  and  sundry  small  receipts 

Controller,  loan  .... 

Controller,  taxes  .... 

Controller,  loan  .... 


Cr. 

$  5.247.37 

200.000.00 

50,000.00 

50.000.00 

75,000.00 

15.000.00 

7,405.62 

20,000.00 

60.00 

12.000.00 

26.000.00 

941.39 


25,000.00 

18.745.26 

820.80 

^99.719.94 


To  orders  paid 


Dr. 

$499,719.94 


recapitulation. 


Receipts  as  shown  by  statement  of  E.  G.  Stoddard 
Receipts  as  shown  by  statement  of  C.  S.  Mersick    . 


.   $158,998.43 
.      499,719.94 

$658,718.37 
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CLERK'S  ACCOUNT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditares  for  the  five  and  a  half  months 
ending  December  31,  1897,  have  been  as  follows: 


RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  old  account 

$12,108.02 

From  District  Tax,  on  list  1896    . 

1(268,994.86 

From  District  Tax.  on  lists  of  1876-95  . 

14,998.27 

288,992.68 

From  Town  Tax 

57.405.62 

From  State  of  Connecticut,     Evening 

Schools          .... 

1.862.25 

Tuition  and  other  small  receipts 

941.89 

Rent  of  Carter  House,  York  square 

240.00 

Returned  premium  on  insurance  Roger 

Sherman  School 

29.16 

Total  ordinary  receipts 

$856,064.07 

Temporary  loans,  Mutual  Life  Insur- 

ance Co.        .... 

$140,000.00 

Temporary  Loans,  Controller  in  antici- 

pation of  8  mill  tax  . 

157,820.80  • 

297.820.80 

Total  receipts 


$658,884.87 


Note.— Total  receipts  ai  shown  by  sUtementa  of  C.  8.  Mertlck  and  B.  Q.  Stod- 
dard        $653,713.87 

Dednot  orders  drawn  previoas  to  Jaly  15, 1807,  bat  not  presented  for  pay- 
ment notil  after  that  date  (see  Treasurer's  report,  1697)  329.00 

$668,384!87 
Add  amonnt  paid  by  the  Controller  for  making  School  Grand  List  and 
charged  by  him  to  the  Scho3l  District  as  a  loan  in  anticipation  of  three 
mill  tax,  and  entered  in  the  Clerk's  account  of  receipts  as  loan  in  anticipa- 
tion of  three  mill  tax,  and  in  the  Clerk's  account  of  expenditures  in  Mis- 
cellaneous Expenses  as  making  Grand  List       .....  *  500.00 

Shows  net  receipts  as  reported  by  Clerk      ......      $653,884.87 


Teachers 
Janitors 
OflQcers 
Clerical  assistants 


EXPENDITURES. 

CuRRKNT  Expenses. 

8alarte§, 


$108,406.58 

18,600.92 

4,550.00 

710.15 


$122,267.60 
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Bent, 

Hamilton  School 

Boardrooms       .... 

•House  Corner  Lloyd  and  Wolcott  streets 

Store  No.  88  DeWitt  street 

House  rear  of  High  School 

♦Store  No.  1270  State  street 

Store  914  State  street 

Basement  Taylor  Church 


11.850.00 
200.00 
801.50 
119.00 
145.88 
106.19 
176.00 
80.00 


'^NoTB.— Inclndefl  cost  of  repUcing  partitions  and  making  repairs  apon  yacatlng 
the  premises  as  provided  in  the  terms  of  the  lease. 


$2,977.52 


Books  aTid  Supplut, 

Fuel $11,025.24 

Text  books  and  reblnding  and  supplementary  read- 
ing     10.379.14 

Stationery           ......  5,888.59 

Printing 2,787.14 

Janitors    .......  1.229.66 

Apparatus  and  library               ....  1,766.64 

Miscellaneous     .  6,285.47 

Supplies  for  science  work         ....  559.59 

Laboratory  supplies       .....  1,490.29 


MueeUaneoui, 

Annual  School  Meeting 

$120.80 

Enumerating  children 

649.44 

Gas  and  oil         . 

278.55 

Making  Grand  List 

500.00 

Telephone  service 

445.01 

Graduation  exercises,  High  Schools 

158.15 

Express,  carting,  travel,  etc.    . 

855.17 

Incidentals 

789.07 

Insurance          .... 

1.486.51 

Electric  current  for  light  and  motors 

616.47 

Tax  Collector,  salary  and  office  expenses 

1,291.98 

Equipment  Elementary  Manual  Training  School 

485.07 

Bepairs. 

Buildings  and  grounds  .           . 

$6,728.86 

Heating  apparatus         .            .           .           .           . 

867.78 

Furniture           ...... 

6,724.29 

Blackboards      .... 

417.64 

$41,311.76 


$7,576  22 


$14,788.57 
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Inieresi. 


On  bonds 

On  temporary  loans 

Total  ordinary  expenses 


110.000.00 
7.902.85 


117.903.85 
$206,774.02 


Permanent  Imfroyembnts. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  BITES. 


Boardman  Training  School. 

Iron  gates  and  other  extras  $240.64 

Machinery,  tools,  shafting,  furniture, 
forges,  drawing  instruments,  etc., 
for  equipment  of  building  .  265.74 


Strong  School 

Mason $  900.00 

Joiner 

2.087.64 

Blackboards 

262.88 

Architect  . 

109.20 

Heating     . 

612.28 

Plumbing 

183.00 

Slectric  clocks 

70.00 

Furniture 

463.51 

Shades 

24.54 

All  other  extras   . 

54.22 

Boger  8hm 

nan  School. 

MasoD,  balance  of  contract  and  extras   .     $  6,029. 40 

-Carpenter,  balance  of  contract  and  e'x 

tras     . 

14,472.00 

HeatiDg  and  ventilating  contract  and  ex- 

tras    .           .    •       . 

1.986.07 

Plumbing  contract  and  extras 

1,826.24 

Inspector  .... 

31.81 

Architect  .... 

2.017.52 

Walks 

918.68 

Painting    .           .         ^  . 

664.00 

Furniture  and  equipment 

2.204.68 

49bades       .... 

157.50 

Blackboards 

629.84 

Fences       .... 

286.90 

-Clocks       .... 

272.66 

Tbermomstats 

665.00 

Additional  land     . 

100.00 

All  other  extras 

89.52 

$506.38 


$4,716.77 


$30,801.72 
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Etekid  Oheewr  School. 
SurreyiDg  .....$  6.00 

AdvertisiDg           ....  6.80 

Carpenter,  balance  of  contract  and  extras  5, 182. 57 

Mason,  balance  of  contract  and  extras    .  4,607.54 

Plumber,  balance  of  contract  and  extras  1,729.21 

Inspector    .            .            .  55.81 

Architect  .....  820.82 

Heating  and  ventilating  .  2,388.00 

Painting 987.22 

Blackboards          ....  849.82 

Clocks 185.00 

Shades 114.40 

Furniture  .....  1,498.23 

Iron  gates  and  all  other  extras    .           .  77.74 


$18,046.66 


$64,071.53 


ADDITIONS  AND  IMPROYEHBNTS. 

Eaton  School,  Remodeling, 

Architect,  balance  $657.14 

Inspector,  balance  75.48 

Mason  contract  and  extras          .  6,408.89 

Carpenter  and  painter  contract  and  extras  5.965. 10 

Plumbing  contract  and  extras  1,217.24 
Heating    and  ventilating  contract  and 

extras             ....  6.950.14 

Furniture  .....  2,241.92 

Wardrobes            ....  700.00 

Shades 116.70 

Clocks 291.55 

Blackboards          ....  800.99 

Electric  bells  and  all  other  extras           .  102.29 


$24,527.89 


Dmght  School,  Remodeling. 
$  862.09 


Architect    . 

Inspector  . 

Mason  contract  and  extras 

Carpenter  and   painting  contract  and 

extras  .... 
Plumbing  contract  and  extras  . 
Heating   and  ventilating   contract   and 

extras . 
Furniture  . 
Wardrobes 
Shades 
Clocks 
Blackboards 
Walks  and  all  other  extras 


58.27 
2,682.84 

8,288.25 
978.00 

4.100.58 
2,108.28 
400.00 
82.06 
249.00 
593.86 
106.45 


$14,949.58 
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QreentoUh  Avenue  Sehool. 


New  water  closets. 

MasoD 

Plumber    ..... 
Carpenter  ..... 
Architect  and  Inspector  . 

$289.00 

475.11 

598.88 

29.88 

$1,892.82 

157.86 

♦  41  ft*?7  1  ff 

Sewer  assessment,  Greenwich  avenue     . 

G. 

Temporary  loans  paid 

852.011.68 

Total  expenditures    . 

$658,884.87 

T.  HEWLETT, 

Clerk. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  March  28, 1898. 


The  UDdersigned  have  examined  the  bills,  accounts  and  vouchers 

of  G.  T.  Hewlett,  Clerk  of  the  Board  of   Education  of  the  New 

Haven  City  School  District,  from  July  15,  1897,  to  November  1, 

1897,  both  inclusive,  and  find  the  same  correct.  See  footing  of  page 

258. 

RICHARD  F.  LYON, 

F.  G.  ANTHONY, 

Auditors, 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  September  25,  1898. 


Examined  and  correct, 

BENJAMIN  E.  BROWN, 

Controller, 


Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  HOOKER, 

Chairman, 


January  13,  1899. 
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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  Committee  on  School  Buildings  visited  all  of  the  sdiool 
buildings  of  the  District  during  the  summer  tearm,  and  gave  care- 
ful attention  to  the  condition  of  the  property,  its  care,  and  the  re- 
pairs and  improvements  needed. 

The  Committee  was  obliged  to  refuse  many  of  the  requests  of 
the  principals  and  teachers  for  repairs,  new  furniture,  and  other 
improvements,  because  of  lack  of  funda  The  value  of  the  school 
property  is  now  about  $1,500,000.00.  To  keep  this  property  in 
repair,  renew  worn  out  and  antiquated  furniture,  provide  new  fur- 
niture in  rooms  where  changes  in  grades  make  desks  of  a  different 
size  necessaiy,  to  keep  the  heating  apparatus  in  order,  and  da  the 
thousand  and  one  things,  each  of  them  small,  but  large  in  the  aggre- 
gate, only  $12,000.00  was  appropriated.  The  Committee  has  ex- 
pended this  amount  as  carefully  as  possible,  and  believes  that 
nothing  has  been  done  that  was  unnecessary.  The  Committee  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  undone  some  things  that  it  would  be  far  the 
interest  of  the  schools  to  do,  but  has  endeavored  to  use  the  funds 
available  for  the  most  pressing  needs.  The  work  has  been  done  as 
economically  as  possible,  bids  being  obtained  for  the  wark  whenever 
practicable. 

During  the  last  summer  vacation,  by  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
partitions  and  the  changing  of  others,  several  of  the  rooms  in  the 
Hillhouse  High  School  were  enlarged,  and  additional  desks  were 
provided.  The  room  formerly  used  for  free  hand  drawing  has  been 
made  smaller  and  is  now  used  as  a  recitation  room.  The  room  in 
the  southwest  comer,  on  the  top  floor,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
•Commercial  Department,  and  provided  with  sixty  desks  made 
especially  for  the  work  of  this  Department.  The  Department  of 
Stenography  and  Typewriting  and  the  Biological  Laboratory  have 
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been  given  much  better  accommodations  and  a  new  experiment 
table  haa  been  built  in  the  Chemical  Laboratory. 

A  covered  paesage-way  has  been  built  from  the  main  building  to 
the  old  house  in  the  rear  of  the  school^  which  is  used  for  recitation 
purposes,  so  that  the  duldren  are  not  exposed  to  the  weather  in 
passing  from  the  main  building  for  recitations. 

There  were  144  desks  and  seats  added,  but  later  one  session  room 
was  made  into  two  recitation  rooms  and  the  desks  and  seats  are 
used  for  recitation  purposes  only.  The  total  number  of  seats  now 
in  the  building  is  890,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  144. 
The  Board  is  fully  aware  that  these  changes  have  resulted  in  over- 
crowding the  building  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  ever  before, 
and  it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  any  further  increase  in  the 
seating  capacity  of  the  building.  In  order  to  enlarge  one  of  the 
session  rooms,  it  waa  necessary  to  include  a  large  storeroom  in 
which  had  been  stored  the  text  books.  Book  cases  have  been  built 
in  the  corridors  to  provide  for  the  storage  of  these  books.  There 
are  now  in  the  Hillhouse  High  School  about  25,000  text  books  and 
12,000  library  books,  besides  a  large  number  of  maps,  charts,  globes, 
and  other  apparatus  for  teaching. 

The  rear  basement  room  in  the  Winchester  School,  which  was 
never  intended  for  anything  but  storage  purposes,  but  which  has 
been  pressed  into  service  because  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the 
Winchester  District,  has  been  improved  by  wainscoting  over  the 
stone  wall,  the  erection  of  screens  to  hide  the  ventilating  apparatus, 
and  the  putting  in  of  modem  furniture.  The  use  of  one  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Carlisle  Street  School  for  a  kindergarten  made  it 
possible  to  transfer  the  furniture  in  that  room  to  the  room  in  the 
Winchester  School  basement,  and  thus  make  the  room  more  habit- 
able at  a  small  expense. 

The  interior  of  the  old  Cedar  Street  School  has  been  made  as 
attractive  as  paint,  kalsomine,  and  new  furniture  can  make  it.  The 
heating  apparatus  is  not  satisfactory,  there  is  no  ventilation,  the 
light  in  some  of  the  rooms  is  poor,  the  children  have  to  hang  their 
clothes  in  a  narrow  hallway  because  there  are  no  dressing  rooms, 
yet  the  teachers  feel  that  the  conditions  are  better  than  they  were 
a  year  ago.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  appropriation  was  not 
made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  on  this  lot.  The 
present  building  is  now  practically  full,  all  the  rooms  being  in  use. 
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and  the  indications  axe  that  many  more  children  will  apply  for 
seats  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  year  than  can  be  accommo- 
dated. 

There  has  been  some  trouble  in  properly  distributing  the  heat 
in  the  Dwight  School,  but  we  believe  that  the  trouble  has  now  been 
remedied  and  that  there  will  be  no  further  complaints. 

We  have  increased  the  heating  surface  in  the  Zunder  Kindergar- 
ten, it  having  been  found  that  there  was  not  sufficient  heat  radiat- 
ing surface  to  comfortably  warm  the  room  in  extreme  cold  weather. 

One  room  only  is  now  used  in  the  Lenox  Street  School  building. 
The  building  is  old  and  dilapidated,  and  the  Committee  did  not 
feel  that  it  would  be  wise  to  expend  any  money  upon  the  exterior, 
but  for  a  small  sum  the  entrances  have  been  painted,  the  room  now 
used  kalsomined,  and  combination  desks  and  seats  from  room  1, 
Strong  School,  put  in.  Twenty-two  tables  have  been  made  for 
room  1  in  the  Strong  School,  from  a  plan  furnished  by  the  princi- 
pal and  teacher.  These  tables  were  made  by  the  carpenter  em- 
ployed by  the  Board,  and  cost  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-five 
cents  each.  Each  table  accommodates  two  pupils,  who  are  seated 
on  kindergarten  chairs,  which  cost  about  fifty  cents  each.  The 
change  was  made  with  the  approval  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  for  the  purpose  of  experimenting  to  find  out  the  best  kind 
of  furniture  for  use  in  first  grade  rooms  under  the  present  plan  of 
teaching. 

The  Inspector  of  School  Buildings,  by  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
device,  has  remedied  the  trouble  with  the  ventilation  of  the  toilet 
rooms  in  the  Strong  School,  and  no  further  complaints  have  been 
made  about  the  matter.  A  room  in  the  basement  of  the  Strong 
School  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  children  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Woodward  School  who  attend  Strong  School  and  have  to 
bring  their  dinner,  because  of  the  long  distance. 

Nothing  has  been  done  at  the  Woodward  School  except  to  kal- 
somine  the  walls  and  ceilings,  which  had  been  badly  stained  from 
leaks  in  the  roof.  These  leaks  have  been  stopped  and  the  chimneys 
pointed  up.  Although  many  things  are  needed  at  this  school, 
your  Committee  felt  that  it  would  be  wasting  money  to  spend  it  on 
this  building.  The  Committee  earnestly  recommends  that  some- 
thing be  done  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  children  now 
attending  this  school.     The  present  building  is  too  small,  the  corn- 
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doiB  and  stairways  too  naarow,  the  lighting  imperfect,  the  heating 
unsatisfactory,  there  is  no  ventilation,  the  sanitary  arrangements 
are  primitive,  there  axe  no  cloak  rooms,  the  children  being  obliged 
to  hang  their  clothing  in  the  cellar.  The  building  is  in  every  way 
totally  unfit  for  school  purposes^  and  is  overcrowded.  There  are  at 
present  about  sixty  children  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school  who  are 
obliged  to  walk  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the 
Strong  School  because  there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  Woodward 
School,  and  the  number  will  be  larger  next  year.  It  seems  to  the 
Committee  that  justice  to  the  residents  of  this  part  of  the  District 
demands  better  school  accommodations. 

New  furniture  has  been  placed  in  two  rooms  of  the  New  Haven 
Orphan  Asylum  School,one  room  in  the  Dixwell  Avenue  School,and 
in  all  the  rooms  in  the  Oedar  Street  School.  New  furniture  has  been 
purchased  for  two  rooms  in  the  Perry  Street  School,  and  some  of 
the  rooms  have  been  reseated  on  account  of  changes  in  the  grades. 
Combination  desks  and  seats  have  been  placed  in  all  the  rooms  in 
the  Shelton  Avenue  School.  Part  of  them  are  new,  the  rest  were 
taken  from  schools  where  changes  had  to  be  made  on  account  of 
changes  in  grades.  All  of  tiie  old  double  desks  have  been  removed 
from  this  school.  The  Washington  School  is  the  only  school  now 
using  the  old-fashioned  double  desks. 

New  floors  were  laid  in  five  rooms  of  the  Wooster  School.  The 
Committee  wished  to  put  new  furniture  in  these  rooms,  but  was 
unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  insuflScient  funds.  This  building  is 
one  of  the  old  style  and  is  in  a  smoky  part  of  the  city.  This,  in 
addition  to  tiie  small  windows,  makes  the  light  very  bad.  Painting, 
kalsomining,  and  new  furniture,  would  make  the  building  much 
more  attractive,  but  the  Committee  was  unable  to  do  the  work  this 
year.  The  building  should  be  remodelled  along  the  lines  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  Dwight  School. 

Two  windows  have  been  put  in  the  rear  of  the  Whiting  Street 
School  to  improve  the  light  and  help  ventilation.  * 

The  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  Dixwell  Avenue  School  have  been 
kaJsomined  and  the  interior  woodwork  painted.  It  was  thought  a 
few  years  ago  that  the  Board  could  dispense  with  this  school  and 
the  District  authorized  its  sale.  As  the  Board  very  well  knows,  it 
is  not  fit  for  a  modem  schoolhouse,  but  on  account  of  the  large 
number  of  children  in  the  Winchester  District,'  we  have  been 
obliged  to  continue  using  it.     Five  rooms  are  now  in  use. 
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The  walls  and  ceilings  in  the  Oak  Street  School  have  been 
painted  and  a  small  dressing  room  for  teachers'  use  bnilt  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  hall. 

A  dressing  room  for  teachers'  use  has  been  bnilt  in  the  Edwards 
Street  School.  Accommodations  of  this  kind  should  be  provided 
in  every  school  buildings  and  the  Committee  hopes  that  it  may  be 
able  to  find  funds  to  equip  a  few  schools  each  year.  The  espeoise  is 
not  large  for  each  building  and  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  their 
value. 

The  Committee  has  put  gas  fixtures  in  several  of  the  large  build- 
ings to  enable  the  principals  to  hold  teachers'  meetings  after  school 
hours.  Gds  fixtures  have  also  been  put  in  the  basement  of  the 
Webster  School,  and  in  the  ungraded  room  in  Fair  Street  School  for 
Evening  Schools. 

The  exterior  of  the  Hallock  Street  School,  which  is  a  wooden 
building,  and  the  sash  in  the  Boardman,  Carlisle  Street,  Woolsey 
and  Shelton  Avenue  Schools  have  been  painted.        ^ 

The  furniture  has  been  taken  out  of  the  large  assembly  room  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Boardman  School  and  a  partition  erected, 
making  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  used  for  sewing,  the  increased 
number  of  students  taking  this  work  making  it  necessary  to  have 
a  larger  room.  This  furniture  has  been  used  in  the  EQllhouse 
High  School. 

Nearly  all  of  the  cellars  were  whitewashed  by  the  janitors  during 
the  vacation,  and  n^oiy  small  jobs  of  painting  and  varnishing  and 
general  repairing  have  been  done  by  them.  The  Committee  finds 
much  to  commend  in  the  work  of  the  janitors,  many  of  whom 
deserve  special  mention  for  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  they 
perform  their  duties.  The  new  rules  of  the  Board  respecting  the 
duties  of  janitors,  while  they  add  to  the  responsibility  and  in  some 
cases  to  the  amount  of  work,  are  being  cheerfully  complied  with. 

The  usual  repairs  to  the  heating  apparatus  were  made  at  a  con- 
siderable less  expense  than  formerly.  The  Committee  employed  a 
competent  man  to  go  to  all  of  the  school  buildings  and  thoroughly 
clean  the  furnaces  with  the  assistance  of  the  janitors;  the  work 
having  been  done  imder  the  direction  of  the  Inspector  of  School 
Buildings. 

The  usual  repairs  were  also  made  on  blackboards.  New  black- 
boards were  purchased  for  one  room  in  the  Hallock  Street  School 
and  one  room  in  the  Ezekiel  Cheever  School.     The  large  room 
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which  was  intended  for  use  as  a  kindergarten  at  the  Ezekiel 
CSheever  School,  was  made  into  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  now 
used  as  a  regular  school  room,  and  the  other  for  a  kindergarten. 
This  change  made  it  necesBary  to  buy  blackboards  for  one  room. 

The  usual  repaiis  to  window  shades,-  concrete  walks,  fences,  roofs, 
etc.,  have  been  made. 

A  alight  fire  in  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  which  was  extin- 
guished by  the  janitor  with  a  fire  extinguisher,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  to  the  need  for  better  fire  protecton  in  some  of 
the  larger  buildings,  and  the  Committee  purchased  twelve  'Tinder- 
writers''  fire  extinguishers  and  sent  them  to  the  following  schools: 


Hillhouse  High  School 1 

Boordman  High  School 3 

Strong   School 2 

Day  School 1 


Eaton  School 2 

Washington  School 1 

Shelton  Avenue  School 1 

Lovell  School 1 


The  Inspector  of  School  Buildings  has  given  the  janitors  in- 
structions for  the  use  of  the  apparatus  in  case  of  fire. 

About  two  years  ago  the  Committee  purchased  forty  ''Emer- 
gency''  fire  extinguishers,  which  were  distributed  as  follows: 


HilUiouse  High  School 4 

Boardman  High  School 5 

Webster  School 1 

Eaton  School 4 

Skinner   School 2 

Wooster  School 2 

Dwight  School 2 

Winchester  School 3 

Shelton  Avenue  School 2 


Lovell  School 2 

Ferry  Street  School 1 

Day  School 1 

Washington  School 2 

Welch  School 1 

Hallock  Street  School 2 

Zunder  School 2 

Strong  School 3 

Woolsey  School 1 


Nearly  all  of  tiie  small  repairs  in  the  schools  have  been  done  by 
Mr.  Beardsley,  who  is  employed  by  the  Board.  The  Committee  is 
convinced  that  the  employment  of  Mr.  Beaxdsley  has  saved  consid- 
erable money  to  the  District,  with  the  further  advantage  of  having 
him  always  available  in  cases  of  emergency.  He  is  capable,  hard- 
working, conscientious,  and  a  valuable  man  to  the  District.  The 
large  number  of  text  books  and  supplies  furnished  for  the  several 
schools,  for  which  principals  and  teachers  are  held  responsible, 
makes  the  building  of  cupboards  for  their  storage  a  necessity. 
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These  cupboards  have  been  built  by  Mr.  Bearddey  at  much  less 
expense  than  they  could  have  been  built  by  contract. 

The  trustees  of  the  Taylor  Church  have  painted  and  kalsomined 
the  basement  room  which  we  rent  for  school  purposes,  ao  that  the 
room  is  much  improved  in  appearance.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
are  obUged  to  hire  this  room,  because  it  is  not  suitable  for  school 
purposes.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  an  appropriation  will  be  made 
in  the  near  future  for  an  addition  to  the  Shelton  Avenue  School 

The  practice  of  using  the  lower  room  in  the  contagious  disease 
building  at  the  County  Home  for  a  school  room  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  effective  school  work.  It  compels  the  abandonment  of  the  room 
every  time  there  is  even  one  contagious  case  that  needs  to  be 
isolated,  and  thus  interferes  with  many  weeks  of  school  work  every 
year.  If  there  is  no  risk  of  contagion  from  having  so  many  books 
and  so  much  material  in  this  building,  the  loss  of  time  for  the 
pupils  kept  out  of  school  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  some  other 
room  for  school  purposes  should  be  provided.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  the  Coimty  Commissioners  be  requested  to  give 
this  matter  attention. 

A  new  building  will  soon  be  needed  on  the  site  comer  of  Livings- 
ton and  Canner  streets,  purchased  this  year. 

The  former  tenant  of  the  Carter  House  in  York  square  moved 
last  January  and  the  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  make  some 
repairs  on  the  property  before  it  could  be  rented.  These  repairs 
were  made  and  the  property  rented  for  $300  per  annum.  He 
Blake  House,  which  has  been  used  for  a  storehouse,  is  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition  and  has  been  broken  into  by  petty  thieves. 
Last  spring  the  Committee  rented  the  second  floor  of  the  building 
for  a  nominal  rent,  on  condition  that  there  should  be  no  expense 
to  the  District  for  repairs.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  no 
trouble  from  burglars.  The  Committee  believes  this  protection 
to  the  property  more  than  balances  the  value  of  the  rent.  The 
present  tenant  has  expended  a  considerable  sum  in  repairing  and 
improving  the  interior.  The  Committee  has  repaired  and  painted 
the  roof  and  pointed  the  chimneys. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

WALTER  J.  CONNOR, 

Chairman, 
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REPORT 


OP    THE 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Edtication  of  The  New  Havefti  City 
School  District: 

Gentlemen: — I  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report. 
The  report  in  general  covers  the  time  from  the  opening  of  the 
schools  in  September,  1897,  to  December  31,  1898. 

Inasmuch  as  the  school  year  differs  in  time  from  the  fiscal  year, 
the  statistical  information  is  complete  only  for  the  year  ending  July 
1,  1898.  Such  statistics,  however,  as  are  obtainable  for  the  Fall 
Term  of  1898  are  given. 
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CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 


Under  5  jean,  ..... 

Decrease  from  preceding  year,     . 
Between  5  and  8  yean. 

Decrease  from  preceding  year,     . 
Between  8  and  14  yean, 

Increase  over  preceding  year. 
Between  14  and  16  years. 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 

1,664 

.        1.017 

170 

901 

68 

104 

27 

18 

Total  not  attending  school,     . 

Decrease  from  preceding  year,     . 

8,642 

182 

CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 


In  Pnblic  Schools, 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 
In  Private  Schools, 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 

Total  attending  school, 

Increase  o^er  preceding  year. 

Total  nnmber  in  District, 


16,108 
2,808 

18,006 
21,648 


477 
108 

686 
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8TJMMART  OF  SCHOOL  RKOI6TBATION  AUD  ATTENDANCE,   1897  AND  1898. 


Total  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Averafl^e  number  registered  (belonging)  during  the  year 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Average  number  in  dally  attendance 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Per  cent,  of  attendance 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Number  of  absences  (half  days) 

Decrease  from  last  year 
Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 

Increase  over  last  year 
Number  of  cases  of  truancy 

Increase  over  last  year 
Average  age  of  all  pupils 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  (including  principals)  employed  by  the  District 
for  day  schools  (of  this  number  28  were  men  and  892  women)    . 

Increase  over  preceding  year  ..... 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  night  schools 

Increase  over  preceding  year  ..... 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied        ..... 

Increase  over  preceding  year  ..... 

Number  of  seats  ....... 

Increase  over  preceding  year 

AVERAGE  REGISTRATION  AND    ATTENDANCE    FOR  THE  CALENDAR  TEAR  1898. 

Average  number  of  pupils  registered   .  14,145.6 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils      .....      18,224.6 

STATISTICS  FOB  THE  FALL  TEBM.  1898. 

Enumeration  of  Persons  Between  the  Ages  of  4  and  16  in  the 
Month  of  October,  1898. 


16,669 
824 
18,825.6 
152.6 
12,981.8 
257 
98.8 
.8 
847.089 
21,712 
18,879 
659 
787 
88 
10.6 


420 
11 
46 


6 

16,621 

878 


Sub-Districts. 


No.  in 

Public 

Schools. 


No.  in        No.  not 
Private    I  attending 
Schools.       School. 


Total 
Oct. 
1806. 


Toul 
Oct. 
1897. 


Webster |     1,591 

Eaton 1,275 


Wooster . 

Dwight 

Winchester . 
LfOYell 

i>ay 

Welch 

Strong 


2,114 
833 
1.857 
2,391 
1.777 
1,923 
1,834 


349 

146 

80 

60 

38 

447 

751 

513 

531 


521 
255 
768 
120 
337 
431 
447 
419 
462 


2,461 
1,676 
2,912 
1,013 
2,282 
8,269 
2,975 
2.855 
2,827 


2.234 
1.698 
2,874 
1.046 
2,156 
3.188 
2,930 
2.768 
2.759 


17 
38 


227 


76 

81 
45 
87 
68 


Total  Oct.  1898. 


15.595 


2,865  I  3,760 


22,220 


21,648 


572 
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CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  BCHOOL. 


Under  5  years. 

Increase  oyer  preceding  year, 
Between  5  and  8  years, 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, 
Between  8  and  14  years, 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 
Between  14  and  16  years, 

Increase  over  preceding  year. 

Total  not  at  tending  school. 
Increase  over  last  year,    . 


1,708 
886 
185 

1,086 

3,760 


149 

181 

15 

185 

118 


CHILDREN   ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 


In  Public  Schools, 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 
In  Private  Schools, 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, 

Total  attending  school. 

Increase  over  preceding  year. 

Total  number  in  District, 


15,595 
2.865 

18,460 


487 
83 

454 


REQIBTRATION,   ETC.,  1898. 

Average  number  registered 

Increase  over  fall  term  preceding  year 
Average  daily  attendance 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Average  number  registered,  Hillhouse  High  School 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Average  number  registered,  Boardman 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Average  daily  attendance,  Hillhouse  High  School 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Average  dally  attendance,  Boardman 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Average  attendance  in  the  night  schools 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 


14,981.8 

712.1 

14,080.2 

568.5 

779.75 

22.40 
250 

48 
748.75 

27.15 
240.17 

88.65 
602 

47 


TEACHERS. 


Number  of  teachers  (Including  principals)  employed  by  the  dis- 
this         "      '"^  '  "^'^ 


trlct  for  day  schools  (of 
women) 
Increase  over  preceding  year 


is  number  28  were  men  and  408 


481 
5 


SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 


Number  of  school  rooms  occupied 
Increase  over  preceding  year 

Number  of  seats 
Increase  over  preceding  year 


858 

17 

16,917 

296 
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In  Oeneral, 

Four  half  days  in  the  year  1897-'98  were  lost  under  the  rule  of 
the  Board  which  gives  the  Superintendent  power  to  close  the 
schools  "in  case  of  violent  storm/^ 

Five  half  days  were  likewise  lost  in  the  fall  term  of  1898. 

The  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  administration  of  the 
schools  were  revised^  printed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teach- 
ers. This  revision  was  necessary  not  only  because  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Oity  Charter,  but  because  of  various  other  changes  in 
the  administration  or  working  of  the  schools  since  the  rules  were 
last  revised  ten  years  ago. 

.  Early  in  the  fall  term  of  1897,  a  set  of  twelve  pictures  was  do- 
nated to  the  schools  by  a  committee  of  the  Woman^s  School  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  the  fall  term  of  1898  another  set  was  received  from 
the  same  generous  source.  These  pictures  are  transferred  from  one 
school  to  another,  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  term,  so  that  they 
are  seen  successively  by  different  classes  of  pupils. 

I  regard  this  gift  to  the  schools  as  a  hopeful  indication  of  the 
interest  that  outside  people  may  take  in  the  important  matter  of 
making  k^hool  rooms  more  attractive.  I  hope  this  donation  may 
mark  the  beginning  of  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  people  of 
means  in  the  City  in  the  adornment  of  school  rooms.  Of  course 
such  adornment  must  be  provided  for,  in  the  main,  by  private  gen- 
erosity, inasmuch  as  public  opinion  does  not  warrant  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  raised  by  taxation  for  this  purpose. 

The  fact  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the  public 
that  school  decoration  and  attractiveness  have  much  to  do  with  the 
moral  education  of  the  children,  and  I  believe  with  their  so-called 
practical  education  as  well.  Increasing  attention  is  being  paid  in 
progressive  cities  to  this  matter  of  school  room  decoration.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  for  a  long  time  in  many  schools  of  France 
much  attention  haa  been  paid  to  the  matter  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  taste  of  school  children,  and  in  making  children  acquainted 
with  the  best  creations  of  art  It  is  needless  to  say.  that  articles  of 
French  manufacture  command  high  prices  in  the  world's  markets. 
The  French  people  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  practical 
value  in  artistic  cultivation. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  school  playgrounds  of  the 
Baton  and  Zunder  Schools  were  used  as  playgrounds  for  children 

8§ 
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in  those  ports  of  the  City.  More  than  900  children  had  the  advan- 
tage of  these  playgrounds,  which  were  open  from  July  1  to  August 
31.  By  this  enterprise,  these  hundreds  of  children  were  not  only 
kept  out  of  the  streets,  but  learned  through  play  and  other  activi- 
ties many  lessons  of  social  benevolence  and  dependence.  The 
educative  value  of  the  school  playground  in  its  effect  upon  charac- 
ter is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  The  entire  credit  of  the  summer  play- 
grounds, organization,  management,  and  financial  maintenance 
belongs  to  a  Ck>mmittee  of  the  Woman's  School  Association,  and  to 
the  Board  of  Education  in  granting  the  use  of  the  grounds. 

One  of  the  pleasanteet  events  of  the  year  was  the  observance  of 
the  fortieth  annivereaiy  of  the  connection  of  Mr.  John  G.  Lewis, 
Supervising  Principal  of  the  Webster  District,  with  the  New  Haven 
public  schools.  The  celebration,  informal  in  its  character,  took 
place  at  the  Webster  School  at  the  close  of  a  school  day  in  June, 
and  was*  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Lewis.  Teachers  of  the 
Webster  District,  the  superviBOiy  corps,  members  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  many  former  pupils  of  Mr.  Lewis,  were  present. 
Short  addresses  were  made,  one  of  which  by  Mr.  Pifield  of  the 
Eaton  School,  accompanied  the  gift  of  a  chair.  The  hour  thus 
spent  was  a  pleasant  episode  in  the  busy  lives  of  school  people,  who 
have  little  time  and  opportunity  for  knowing  one  another,  other 
than  in  formal  business  relations. 

Pupils  in  nearly  all  schools  at  Thanksgiving  or  at  the  Christmas 
Holidays,  made  voluntary  gifts  of  articles  of  food,  clothing,  shoes, 
etc.,  to  the  poor  of  the  City.  The  distribution  of  the  large  amount 
of  material  brought  to  the  schools  was  made  by  the  Organized 
Charities  Association,  by  the  teachers  and  principals  in  their  re- 
pective  districts,  by  the  help  of  the  children  and  through  various 
other  channels.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Organized  Charities 
estimates  that  upwards  of  300  families  were  assisted  by  the  children 
of  the  City.  A  valuable  lesson  was,  by  this  means,  taught  the 
children,  they  took  much  interest  in  the  matter  and  much  good  was 
done  to  the  poor.  In  the  distribution,  great  care  was  taken  to  help 
only  those  who  were  actually  deserving. 

We  again  made  use  of  the  Anderson  Normal  School  of  Gym- 
nastics for  our  exercises  in  physical  training.  Through  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Director  of  the  school,  young  women  of  the  senior 
class  made  regular  visits  to  all  the  schools  of  the  City  and  gave 
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lefisoiifi  to  the  children  in  the  presence  of  the  regular  teachers. 
The  young  women  were  given  weekly  directions  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Arnold^  of  the  school^  to  whose  interest  and  co-op^ution  in  mak- 
ing their  work  effective  oxir  acknowledgment  is  due. 

In  order  to  make  the  exercises  more  systematic  and  efficient, 
outlines  of  exercises  were  prepared  by  Dr.  Arnold,  printed  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  oxir  teachers.  The  only  expense  to  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  teaching  was  the  cost  of  printing  the 
exercises — a  mere  nominal  amount. 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  fall  term  of  1897  was  marked  by  a  notable  increase  and 
betterment  in  school  accommodations.  In  that  term  the  Boger 
Sherman  and  the  Ezekiel  Cheever  Schools  were  first  opened.  It 
was  highly  fitting  that  one  building  was  named  in  honor  of  the 
New  Haven  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the 
other  for  the  first  schoolmaster  in  New  Haven.  These  two  build- 
ings afforded  much  needed  relief  to  crowded  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  City.  The  renovated  Eaton  School,  a  building  now 
almost  as  good  as  wholly  new,  was  reopened  in  October,  so  that 
virtually  three  new  buildings  were  made  available  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. 

All  the  rooms  in  the  Ezekiel  Cheever  School  are  now  in  use  and 
all  but  one  in  the  Boger  Sherman.  These  two  buildings  are  models 
of  school  architecture  in  arrangement,  convenience,  light,  heating 
and  ventilation. 

The  naming  of  the  Boger  Sherman  and  the  Ezekiel  Cheever 
Schools  suggests  the  fact  that  at  least  twelve  of  our  buildings  are 
designated  simply  by  the  names  of  the  streets  upon  which  they 
happen  to  be  located.  Would  it  not  be  fitting  to  give  to  these, 
names  which  would  mean  more  to  the  children  and  to  the  public? 
Appropriate  names  could  be  found  in  those  of  local  reputation 
and  among  those  of  Americans  distinguished  in  statesmanship, 
letters,  science  and  generalship. 

We  are  now  using  all  the  rooms  in  the  Cedar  Street  School  and 
five  out  of  the  six  in  the  Dixwell  Avenue  School.  District  meet- 
ings in  the  past  voted  to  sell  these  buildings.  Neither  building  is 
suitable  for  school  purposes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  erection  of  a 
new  and  larger  building  on  the  Cedar  Street  site  may  not  be  long 
delayed. 
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We  are  UBiiig  a  baBement  room  in  the  Taylor  Church  to  rdieve 
the  Shelton  Avenue  School.  An  addition  to  this  school  is  among 
the  needs  of  the  near  future.  More  school  accommodatioDS  are 
needed  in  the  Webeter  District,  which  could  be  fumidied  by  an 
addition  to  the  Oak  Street  School;  in  the  Lovell  District,  to  fur- 
nish school  facilities  for  young  children  in  that  growing  section  of 
the  CSty  near  Whitney  Avenue;  in  the  Webster  District,  to  relieve 
an  over-crowded  condition  of  affairs  in  that  school,  and  a  new  and 
larger  building  to  replace  the  Woodward  School. 

Should  the  Hillhouse  High  School  building  become  available 
for  elementary  school  purposes,  it  would  entirely  relieve  the  Woos- 
ter.  The  Lovell  and  the  Winchester  Districts  would  also  be  re- 
lieved, but  only  portly  so.  As  I  have  shown  in  a  previous  com- 
munication, the  Hillhouse  High  School  building  could  be  utilized 
to  advantage  for  elementary  schools. 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Kindergartens  were  maintained  in  ten  schools;  772  children, 
taught  by  twenty-three  teachers,  were  enrolled  in  these  schools. 

I  believe  there  is  no  department  of  our  school  system  which,  has 
greater  educational  value  than  the  Kindergarten.  It  is  education 
of  the  right  sort.  A  good  Kindergarten  develops  the  child  men- 
tally, morally  and  physically. 

A  child  in  the  Eandergarten  gradually  learns  to  be  self -governing 
and  to  control  himself.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  control  for  the 
child  as  well  as  for  the  adidt  He  is  in  a  miniature  society  where 
he  learns  the  lesson  that  others  have  rights  as  well  as  himself. 

Another  lesson  taught  in  the  Kindergarten,  is  industry.  No  one 
who  has  observed  children  busily  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Kindergarten,  sewing,  modeling,  pasting  and  drawing,  can  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  child  is  learning  to  make  in- 
telligent use  of  his  hands.  The  Kindergarten  is,  in  part,  a  ttirthihI 
training  institution  for  young  children.  The  children  are  at  an 
age  when  it  would  be  unwise,  as  educators  and  psychologists  unite 
in  agreeing,  to  set  the  child  to  ^learning  from  books.^^ 

These  two  lessons,  well  taught,  self-govemment  and  habits  of 
industry,  are  worth  the  entire  school  life  of  the  child  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten. 
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Their  activify  is  known  to  everybody  who  knows  anything  about 
children;  this  activity  the  Kindergarten  turns  to  account  and 
trains  to  usefuhiess. 

The  Kindergarten  also  teaches  the  child  to  see,  to  observe,  to 
compare  and  to  judge;  for  instance,  he  is  taught  the  various 
colors  and  certain  shades  of  colors.  He  is  taught  to  observe  at 
one  time  in  the  year,  the  difference  in  seeds.  He  plants  seeds, 
and,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  watches  the  process  of 
germination  and  growth.  He  is  taught  the  names  of  the  plants  in 
the  school  room.  Some  of  the  common  domestic  anima^ls  are 
brought  into  the  school,  and  he  is  led  to  observe  them  carefully. 
In  these  and  similar  ways  and  through  the  Kindergarten  gifts,  the 
sphere,  cube,  cylinder,  etc.,  the  child's  power  to  see  is  wonderfully 
increased. 

The  Kindergarten,  moreover,  besides  self-government,  industry 
and  observation  of  common  things  in  the  child's  environment, 
teaches  neatness,  good  order  and  tidiness.  Any  one,  who,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  observes  the  appearance  of  a  class  of 
children  in  one  of  our  Kindergartens  and  makes  a  similar  observa- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  year,  will  be  impressed,  I  am  sure,  by  the 
change  that  has  come  to  many  of  these  children  in  neatness,  tidi- 
ness, good  manners,  self-control,  regard  for  the  rights  of  others — 
in  a  word,  good  citizenship, — ^to  teach  which  should  be  the  object 
of  every  good  school. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year,  I  proposed  to  the  Board  that  begin- 
ning with  the  new  school  year,  teachers  in  the  KindergaxtenB  take 
charge  of  a  class  in  the  afternoon  as  well  as  in  the  forenoon;  the 
afternoon  class  to  be  made  up  preferably  of  a  different  class  of 
children  from  those  composing  the  morning  class,  and  the  afternoon 
class  to  be  taught  in  another  school  if  a  sufficient  number  of  chil- 
dren could  not  be  found  in  s  given  school  to  fill  both  morning  and 
afternoon  classes. 

It  was  also  recommended  that  the  session  of  the  morning  Kin-' 
dergartens  be  two  hours  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  the  afternoon 
session  one  hour  and  three-quarters.    It  was  further  recommended 
that  on  account  of  the  increased  work  involved,  an  increase  of 
salary  be  granted  each  teacher. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Board  and  went 
into  effect  in  September.    The  number  of  children  given  Kinder- 
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garten  advantages  was  increafied  fully  one-third.  We  were  able  to 
furnish  Kindergarten  advantages  in  two  additional  Districts — in 
the  Roger  Sherman  and  the  Ezekiel  Cheever  Schools.  In  spite  of 
the  increase  of  salaries — ^fifty  dollars  for  each  teacher — ^the  ipet 
capita  cost  for  instruction  was  reduced. 

Our  Kindergarten  teachers^  as  a  rule,  are  earnest,  consci^itious 
and  faithful,  and  while  their  work  cannot  be  tested  by  the  ordinary 
standards  of  educational  work,  yet  I  am  sure  that  a  close  and  intel- 
ligent observer  or  student  of  our  Kindergartens  will  feel  that  they 
are  doing  excellent  service  in  the  communii^. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  increase  the  number  of  Kindergartoia 
as  fast  as  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board  may  permit. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Primary  School,  the  child  learns  to  read,  to  write,  and  the 
fimdamental  elements  of  number  or  arithmetic.  These  are  among 
the  tools  which  he  will  use  all  his  life.  Therefore,  they  are  of 
great  importance  and  must  be  well  taught  by  skillful  teachers. 

Changes  were  made  in  the  year  looking  toward  more  definite 
results  in  reading.  A  series  of  graded  readers  was  adopted.  The 
children  will  hereafter  complete  the  fourth  reader  in  the  fourth 
year  of  their  school  life.  But  during  the  four  years  they  read  a 
great  amount  of  additional  or  supplementary  reading.  Much  time 
is  therefore  given  to  reading  in  the  Primary  Schools,  and  I  believe 
in  the  main  the  results  of  the  teaching  are  steadily  becoming  more 
effective. 

Better  results  are  due  to  three  causes,  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  the  detailed  directions  printed  in  the  course  of  study 
and  the  large  amount  of  supplementary  reeding  furnished  by  the 
Board. 

Students  of  education  and  observers  of  children  are  quite  gen- 
erally agreed  that  the  Primary  School  should  not  only  teach  the 
'  child  to  read,  and  to  write  and  to  spell,  but  that  it  should  also 
afford  generous  training  of  the  senses. 

Heading,  English,  penmanship,  number  work  and  spelling,  are 
by  no  means  neglected  in  oxir  Primary  Schools.  Training  of  the 
senses  is  given  in  the  penmanship,  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  in  music, 
fifteen  minutes  a  day,  form  study  and  drawing,  fifteen  minutes  a 
day,  nature  study,  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  a  day,  in  considerable 
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of  the  objective  work  in  number  or  arithmetic  and  in  all  the  seat 
or  occupation  work  of  the  first  grade. 

Kindergarten  ideas  have  affected  Primary  Schools,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved will  influence  them  still  more  in  the  future.  In  the  entire 
history  of  education,  no  greater  change  for  good  has  taken  place 
than  the  improved  spirit  which  has  come  into  the  Primary  School, 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

From  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  a  day  is  given  to  nature  study  ex- 
erciseSy  or  to  exercises  designed  to  teach  the  child  to  look  with  in- 
telligence upon  the  world  around  him.  Plant  and  animal  Ufe 
afford  the  basis  of  these  exercises.  The  child  is  also  taught  to 
observe  the  winds,  rain>  snow,  frost,  the  changes  in  the  moon,  the 
Bun^s  apparent  changes^  to  know  the  different  kinds  of  woods,  and 
common  minerals.  A  well  organized  and  a  well  taught  course  of 
nature  observation  fits  the  child,  at  a  time  when  he  is  most  sensitive 
to  keenness  of  observation,  to  go  through  the  world  with  an  intelli- 
gent, wide-awake  knowledge  of  what  it  contains. 

These  exercises,  however,  have  other  merit  than  the  increase  of 
the  child's  powers  to  observe,  and  the  promotion  of  his  general  in- 
telligence. They  bear  a  direct  relation  to  his  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  much  that  he  reads.  Beading  books  are  filled  with 
selections  about  natural  phenomena  or  country  life.  Many  terms 
used  are  unfamiliar  in  meaning  to  children,  and  especially  to  city 
children. 

These  exercises  are  closely  connected  with  language  training.  As 
a  rule  the  child  is  interested  in  that  he  can  see  and  touch,  and 
being  interested,  he  is  inclined  to  talk,  because  he  has  something 
to  talk  about.  To  make  good  talkers  is  a  part  of  the  training  in 
English.  Nature  exercises  are  also  closely  allied  to  geography;  in 
fact  most  of  these  exercises  might  properly  be  called  elementary 
geography.  An  examination  of  any  text  book  in  geography  will 
bear  out  the  statement  that  elementary  or  simple  botany,  zoology, 
meteorology,  mineralogy,  astronomy,  comprise  no  insignificant  part 
of  the  study. 

Said  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  a  body  of  men  who 
carried  on  the  most  exhaustive  study  and  investigation  of  elemen- 
taiy  schools  yet  made  in  the  country, — "About  one-fourth  of  the 
material  in  geography  relates  to  items  drawn  from  the  sciences  of 
mineralogy,  meteorology,  botany,  zoology  and  astronomy .'' 
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The  Primary  Schools  suffered  a  loss  at  the  close  of  the  year  in 
the  resignatioii  of  Miss  E.  K  C&rlisle^  who  had  filled  with  inarked 
ability  the  position  of  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools.  Miss  Car- 
lisle brought  to  her  work  devotion  of  high  ideals^  a  rare  under- 
standing of  the  principles  underlying  primary  education,  a  long 
and  broad  experience  as  a  teacher^  good  intellectual  equipment 
and  executive  ability.  She  resigned  her  position  to  accept  the 
charge  of  the  department  of  pedagogy  in  Wellesley  (College.  Her 
appointment  to  this  responsible  position  was  a  compliment  alike  to 
Miss  Oarlisle  and  to  the  public  schools  of  New  Haven. 

Miss  Alice  Beynolds,  a  graduate  of  the  Welch  Training  School 
and  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School^  who  had  filled  with  much  suc- 
cess the  position  of  Supervising  Principal  of  the  Lovell  District, 
was  appointed  in  June  to  take  the  position  made  vacant  by  Mias 
Oarlisle^s  resignation. 

Miss  Carlisle's  report  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Mr,  C,  N.  KendaUy  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Please  allow  me  to  submit  the  following  report  for  your  consid- 
eration: 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  embody  in  the  first  public  report  of  the 
Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  a  brief  statement  of  the  services  she 
is  expected  to  render.  This  Supervisor  is  subject  to  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools.  She  is  expected  to  visit  school 
rooms  of  the  first  four  grades; to  aid  young  or  inexperienced  teachers 
and  teachers  recently  added  to  the  corps;  to  confer  vrith  teachers, 
who  from  various  reasons  are  meeting  new  problems  in  school  or- 
ganization, instruction  or  discipline;  to  give  specific  direction  in 
regard  to  courses  of  study;  to  assist  in  raising  the  standards  in  in- 
dividual school  rooms;  to  establish  personal  relations  with  the  force 
of  primary  teachers  in  order  that  their  individual  aims  and  methods 
may  be  understood.  In  addition  to  the  work  accomplished  by  visits 
to  the  various  school  rooms  and  by  conferences  with  individual 
teachers,  this  Supervisor  is  expected  to  meet  teachers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  general  and  public  discussion  of  the  aims  of  the  New  Haven 
system  of  schools. 
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During  the  past  year  particular  effort  has  beeizi  made  to  give 
aasistance  to  the  teachers  recently  employed.  They  axe  neces- 
sarily unfamiliar  with  onr  organization,  courses  of  study,  etc.,  and 
in  many  cases  Lt  has  been  deemed  useful  to  these  teachers  to  have 
access  to  an  adviser  whose  time  can  be  placed  at  their  disposal. 

Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  assist  young  teachers  in  such 
fundamental  matters  as  the  securing  of  reliable  results  in  the  in- 
struction of  children,  doing  thorough  teaching,  demanding  earnest 
attention  from  classes,  and  emphasizing  the  teacher^s  study  of  cer- 
tain local  conditions.  The  frequency  with  which  a  given  school 
room  may  be  visited  renders  actual  assistance  quite  possible. 

Teachers^  Meetings. 

The  main  objects  of  the  grade  meetings  of  this  year  have  been 
to  emphasize  the  need  of  securing  more  satisfactory  results  in  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  or  number.  Probable  and  actual  points  of  fail- 
ure in  these  two  studies  have  been  discussed  by  teachers  and  by  the 
Supervisor,  and  various  means  of  improvement  have  been  suggested 
by  both.  An  especial  and  successful  effort  was  made  by  many 
teachers  of  the  fourth  grade  to  improve  the  standard  of  their  pupils' 
attainments  in  arithmetic.  None  but  those  who  have  given  num- 
ber instruction  at  this  vital  point  in  the  child's  progress  know  the 
difficulties  met  or  realize  the  constant  effort  and  vigilance  that  suc- 
cessful results  cost. 

Much  yet  remains  to  be  sought  in  accurate  reckoning  in  the  third 
and  fourth  grades,  but  the  fact  that  there  is  here  a  simple  and 
definite  standard  is  an  encouragement.  It  is  especially  to  be  held 
in  mind  that  too  much  teaching  is  done  in  arithmetic,  too  much 
explanation  is  demanded  from  the  child.  There  is  a  pernicious 
practice  of  memorizing  an  explanation  of  a  process  without  acquir- 
ing power  to  accomplish  that  process;  children  have  been  known 
to  tell  the  long  tale  of  *T)orrowing  in  subtraction*'  when  they  were 
quite  unable  to  take  four  from  nine,  to  say  nothing  of  nine  from 
fourteen.  That  once  revered  text  book  on  this  subject  placed  the 
cart  before  the  horse  when  it  said  to  children,  "Arithmetic  is  the 
science  of  numbers  and  the  art  of  computing  by  them.'*  It  is  the 
art  that  is  of  vital  improtance  to  children  in  our  schools,  and  teach- 
ers should  so  press  for  accuracy  in  this  art  that  there  may  be  hope 
for  a  subsequent  attainment  in  the  science. 
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In  additian  to  the  twenty  meetings  scheduled  for  teachers  of  the 
first  four  grades/  there  have  been  optional  meetings  not  confined 
to  grade.  These  meetings  have  been  very  helpful  indeed,  because 
they  have  been  addressed  by  the  teachers  themselves.  Hiss  Martha 
A.  Quinlan,  of  the  Orchard  Street  School,  gave  most  interesting 
class  exercise  in  first  grade  reading,  and  followed  her  lesson  by 
answers  to  many  questions  relative  to  her  method  and  object.  Miss 
Clara  A.  Brockett,  of  Shelton  Avenue  School,  consented  to  prepare 
for  exhibition  in  her  own  school  room  a  collection  of  handwork  by 
pupils  and  teacher.  This  work  was  designed  to  show  how  nature 
study  can  be  made  an  effective  aad  worthy  aid  in  school  room 
decoration.  After  the  view  of  this  exhibit.  Miss  Edith  F.  Adams, 
of  Eaton  School,  gave  a  suggestive  and  delightful  paper  on  **0b- 
servations  in  Chicago  Schools  and  Kindergartens.'^  At  another 
meeting,  the  pupils  of  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Healy,  Principal  of  the 
Davenport  Avenue  School,  presented  an  exercise  which  illustrated 
most  creditably  their  power  to  study  natural  objects.  Miss  Teresa 
A.  Whalen,  of  the  Roger  Sherman  School,  prepared  for  exhibition 
a  very  pleasing  and  suggestive  calendar  for  the  month  of  February, 
and  Miss  Bridgitta  Galligan^of  the  Strong  School,  kindly  responded 
to  a  request  for  a  public  showing  of  an  excellent  surface  map. 

Seat  Work, 

Primary  teachers,  especially  those  teachers  who  give  instruction 
in  the  first  and  second  grades,  have  given  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  prepration  of  suitable  and  profitable  seat  work  for  their 
pupils.  Most  of  our  primary  rooms  are  now  supplied  with  mate- 
rials which  represent  great  labor  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Many 
have  not  only  made  seat  work  out  of  supplies  furnished,  but  have 
purchased  other  supplies  for  their  children.  The  use  of  school 
time  when  children  are  at  their  desks  is  of  vital  importance.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  this  is  very  likely  to  be  more  than  half  the 
whole  school  day,  it  may  be  understood  that  the  employment  should 
be  both  educative  and  healthful.  While  many  problems  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  remain  imsolved,  it  is  most  helpful  to  the 
New  Haven  teachers  to  have  access  of  the  carefully  graded  and 
very  suggestive  set  of  charts  which  Miss  Eva  A.  Lee,  of  the  Strong 
School,  has  worked  out.  They  present  a  series  of  work  for  little 
children,  beginning  with  the  first  days  of  school  life  and  progress- 
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ing  to  the  close  of  the  introductory  year.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
valuable  addition  to  the  teachers'  library  may  be  frequently  con- 
sulted and  used  as  a  work  of  reference.  It  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  young  teachers,  and  it  will  repay  serious  study.  Both 
Miss  Mary  A.  Knney,  of  Hallock  Street  School,  and  Miss  Eva  A. 
Lee,  of  the  Strong  School,  gave  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  an 
illustrated  talk  on  seat  work.  The  meetings  were  held  in  the  re- 
spective school  rooms  of  these  ladies,  and  were  largely  attended 
and  most  profitable. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  hereby  made  to  teachers  of  the 
Woodward  and  Oak  Street  Schools  for  their  generous  contribution 
of  materials  for  science  and  nature  study  in  lower  grades. 

I  beg  leave,  also,  to  thank  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Supervising  Officers,  and  the  body  of  teachers 
for  the  continued  kindnesses  and  courtesies  which  have  made  it 
a  pleasure  to  serve  the  New  Haven  public  schools. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

ELLOR  E.  CARLISLE, 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools. 

Reading. 

Revision  has  been  made  in  our  course  in  reading.  I  have  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  report  that  children  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year 
will  hereafter  complete  the  fourth  reader.  In  the  fifth  year,  they 
will  read  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales,  in  the  sixth  grade.  Long- 
fellows  Hiawatha,  or  a  matter  of  similar  difficulty,  in  the  seventh 
grade,  Longfellow's  Evangeline  or  selections  from  Lowell,  in  the 
eighth  grade,  such  reading  matter  as  found  in  Raymond's  "Tales 
from  Shakespeare,"  Irving's  "Sketch  Book,"  Scudder's  "Washing- 
ton," Whittier's  "Snow  Bound,"  Hughes'  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby," 
Scotf  s  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  etc. 

Pupils  also  read  in  the  sixth  grade,  Querber^s  "Stories  of  the 
Greeks,"  and  in  the  seventh  grade,  "Stories  of  the  English,"  by  the 
same  author. 

There  are  three  principles  underlying  our  work  in  reading: 

First — From  the  day  the  child  enters  the  primary  school  and 
throughout  his  school  life  to  the  eighth  grade  or  year,  he  is  given 
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reading  matter  of  constantly  inereasing  difficulty,  but  reading  matter 
60  selected  as  to  appeal  to  his  interests. 

The  primary  objects  here  are: 

(a).  To  gain  power  in  penetrating  or  comprehending  the 
thought  of  the  printed  page. 

(b).  In  the  lower  grades,  to  teach  the  child  to  recognize  in  print 
the  words  and  sentences  which  he  already  knows  as  sounds;  in  all 
grades,  to  increase  week  by  week,  and  month  by  month,  the  vocab- 
ulary of  the  child. 

Second — ^The  cultivation  of  the  child^s  taste  for  good  literature 
toUMn  his  comprehension,  by  giving  him  good  literature  to  read  in 
school. 

Third — Connection  or  correlation  between  reading  and  geogra- 
phy, nature  study  and  history.  This  connection  is  particularly  in- 
timate in  history.  For  instance,  in  the  third  grade,  all  children, 
as  a  reading  exercise,  read  ^'Stories  of  Great  Americans  for  Little 
Ones;'*  in  the  fourth  grade,  "Stories  of  American  life  and  Adven- 
ture;** in  the  fifth  grade,  I^gleston*s  'Trimary  History  of  the 
United  States.**  Inasmuch  as  United  States  History  is  taught  as  a 
formal  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  historical  reading 
in  the  sixth  grade  will  hereafter  be  the  "Stories  of  the  Greeks,**  and 
in  the  seventh  grade  "Stories  of  the  English**  before  spoken  of. 
Therefore,  from  the  third  grade  to  the  seventh  inclusive,  the  child 
in  the  reading  process  gains  many  valuable  ideas  in  history,  and  it 
is  hoped  he  becomes  interested  in  history. 

English, 

The  new  course  of  study  in  Engh'sh  was  in  use  throughout  the 
schools  the  entire  year. 

A  pamphlet  containing  selections  of  the  best  prose  and  poetry  for 
pupils  to  memorize  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The 
selections  were  chosen  with  much  care,  and  after  repeated  confer- 
ences with  good  teachers  and  with  the  co-operation  of  members  of 
the  English  department  of  Yale  University.  Oxir  work  in  English 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  carefully  laid  out  with  definite  ends 
to  be  accomplished.  English  teaching  has  been  largely  fruitless  of 
resxdts  because  teachers  have  been  without  definite  ideas  of  what 
was  expected.  There  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  haziness  envel- 
oping the  subject — ^both  in  aim  and  in  method. 
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Our  present  plan  of  work  seeks  to  give  teachers  surety  of  purpose 
and  help  in  reaching  the  purpose.  It  is  hoped  that  definite  and 
satisfactory  results  may  follow. 

OMgraphy. 

A  revised  course  of  study  in  geography  was  prepared  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term. 
New  text  books  were  introduced,  and  a  large  amount  of  geographi- 
cal apparatus — globes,  maps,  etc.,  was  put  into  the  schools  and 
made  available  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  fall  term  an  exhibit  of  geographical  apparatus  was  given 
at  the  Welch  School  in  order  to  give  teachers  some  idea  of  recent 
progress  in  geographical  appliances. 

Our  schools  axe  now  admirably  equipped  to  do  excellent  work  in 
this  subject  and  substantial  results  should  follow. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  instruction,  the  following  is 
quoted  from  the  new  course  of  study: 

The  objects  of  teaching  geography  are,  in  general,  foxir  in  num- 
ber. 

First — ^To  give  the  child  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  location  and 
character  of  certain,  important  places  on  the  surface  of  the  earth — 
information  which  every  intelligent  person  should  have  at  his  com- 
mand. This  may  be  called  the  practical  value  of  the  subject  For 
example,  the  child  should  know  the  location  of  Oalif  omia,  its  chief 
city,  its  climate  and  its  two  or  three  main  products.  He  should 
know  where  St.  Petersburg  is,  how  it  was  founded  and  why  it  is  an 
important  city. 

Second — ^To  lead  the  child  to  see  that  the  earth  is  adapted  to 
man's  habitation  and  therefore  fitted  by  a  wise  Creator  to  be  man's 
home.  This  may  be  called  the  cxdture  or  spiritual  value.  For  ex- 
ample, three  great  needs  of  man  in  Connecticut  and  of  civilized 
man  everywhere  are  food,  shelter  and  clothing;  wanting  these,  man 
could  not  live.  These  necessities  are  provided  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  United  States,  partly  by  the  products  of  New  Eng- 
land soil  and  partly  by  bringing  here  from  the  West  and  Soutii 
other  necessary  articles  as  fiour  and  cotton.  Cuba,  owing  to  a  rich 
soil  and  moist,  warm  climate,  supports  many  people.  In  that  island 
the  matter  of  shelter  is  not  as  important  as  in  Connecticut;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Desert  of  Sahara  is  not  fitted  for  man's  habitation, 
but  large  as  it  is,  this  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  is  not  required 
for  his  use.  In  spite  of  the  great  populatioif  of  the  world  there  are 
productive  regions  enough  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  man.  If  the 
Bocky  Mountoins  had  been  placed  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  line 
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across  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,,  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi Valley  might  not  have  been  the  producer  it  now  is  of  the  food 
for  millions  of  people. 

Third — To  show  the  principle  of  the  social  interdependence  of 
men.  This  may  also  be  called  the  culture  and  spiritual  value.  For 
example,  the  dependence  of  Connecticut  upon  the  West  for  part 
of  its  food,  and  of  the  West  upon  Connecticut  for  numerous  manu- 
factured axticles.  Again,  india  rubber,  a  necessary  article^,  comes 
mainly  from  Brazil,  as  does  a  large  part  of  oxir  coffee.  The  English 
child  reads  the  poems  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier.  The  American 
boy  or  girl  reads  the  stories  of  Dickens  and  the  poems  of  Tennyson. 
Many  of  our  artists  learned  to  draw  and  to  paint  in  Prance  and  Italy. 
The  best  pianos  and  railroad  cars  found  in  Europe  are  of  the  Am^- 
can  pattern.  ^'A  bad  harvest  in  the  plains  of  the  upper  Mississippi 
means  dear  bread  in  England,  fewer  marriages  and  shorter  lives." 

Fourth — To  cultivate  the  child's  power  of  observation,  memory, 
reason  and  imagination.  This  may  be  called  the  disciplinary  value. 
For  example,  the  observation  is  trained  by  noticing  the  chang- 
ing position  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  from  season  to  season;  by 
classifying  and  naming  the  trees  in  the  child's  own  neighborhood; 
by  training  the  child  to  read  a  map.  The  memory  is  trained  by 
learning  the  names  of  the  important  southern  peninsulas  of  Europe 
and  the  order  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  reasoning 
power  is  trained  by  inferring  that  snow  is  vapor  in  another  form, 
and  by  knowing  how  the  fertility  of  the  Nile  Valley  is  dependent 
upon  the  rains  of  equatorial  Africa:  by  discovering  that  there  are 
four  conditions  favoring  the  building  of  steamships  on  the  river 
Clyde;  by  explaining  the  cause  of  the  deficiency  in  rainfall  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  United  States.  The  imagination  is  trained  by  ob- 
serving the  hills  and  streams  in  the  neighborhood  of  New  Haven, 
by  which  means  the  child  is  assisted  in  imagining  the  mountains 
and  rivers  of  Europe.  By  pictures  and  descriptions,  as  well  as  by 
what  he  can  see  in  the  neighborhood,  the  child  may  imagine  in  part 
the  dense  vegetation  of  the  Amazon  Valley,  and  the  great  wheat 
fields  of  Dakota. 

Geography,  then,  is  not  only  a  description  of  the  earth's  surface, 
but  a  treatment  of  the  people  who  inhabit  it,  and  their  life  as  af- 
fected by  climate  and  physical  environment.  The  study  should 
possess  a  human  interest,  showing  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man- 
kind and  its  adaptation  to  man's  activities. 

According  to  Professor  W.  H.  Brewer,  no  place  is  better  situated 
for  teaching  geography  than  New  Haven.  In  and  about  the  City 
bodies  of  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  two  rivers,  the  plains  of  Ham- 
den,  Camiel  as  a  mountain  type,  the  precipice  of  East  Rock,  the 
harbor  with  its  breakwater  and  lighthouse,  the  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads, the  forest-covered  hills,  the  fertile  farms,  the  marshes,  and 
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the  various  and  numeroua  manufacturing  establishments  all  serve 
to  furnish  the  child  concepts  of  the  various  natural  and  artificial 
forms  which  typify  the  earth  at  large. 

There  should  be  a  correlation  between  geography  and 

(a)  Nature  Study. — The  lessons  in  nature  study  in  the  first 
and  second  grades  form  a  basis  for  work  in  geography  in  giving  con- 
cepts which  the  pupil  will  use  more  or  less  in  all  his  subs^uent 
geographical  study. 

In  all  grades  the  nature  study  illustrates  the  geography^  because 
geography  deals  largely  with  the  question:  How  has  the  phenomena 
of  nature  affected  the  life  of  man? 

(6)  Reading. — ^This  reading  is  found  in  the  geographical  read- 
ing matter  which  has  become  so  abundant  of  late.  Suitable  books 
for  this  purpose  are  suggested  under  the  respective  grades.  Such 
reading  should  not  be  taken  from  the  time  allotted  to  geography 
but  should  be  made  the  regular  reading  exercise. 

(c)  Language. — There  should  be  an  intimate  connection  be- 
tween geography  and  both  oral  and  written  language.  Pupils 
should  reproduce  in  writing  some  of  the  descriptive  matter  in  the 
text  books.  The  topical  method  used  in  the  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  is  a  valuable  training  in  language  if  pupils  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  talk  in  connected  dicourse,  as  they  should  be. 
Imaginary  journeys  make  good  subjects  for  letter  writing. 

{d)  Spelling. — Pupils  should  be  taught  to  spell  the  very  com- 
mon geographical  names,  but  only  those  names  which  they  will 
probably  have  occasion  to  use  later  in  life.  They  should  not  be 
taught  to  spell  difficult  geographical  names  simply  because  they 
will  use  such  names  in  written  work  and  probably  at  no  other  time. 
Such  common  names  are  Mississippi,  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware  and  Mediterranean.  Uncommon  names 
are  Buenos  Ayres,  Popocatepetl,  Winnespesaukee,  Yenisei,  etc.,  etc. 

(e)  History  and  Geography. — ^Essentially  there  can  be  no  teach- 
ing of  history  which  n^lects  geography.  Bunker  Hill,  Hudson 
river,  Yorktown,  Gettysburg,  Mt.  Vernon,  Rome,  Corsica,  the  Nile, 
California,  St.  Petersburg  are  hardly  more  geographical  than  his- 
torical names. 

AritTimetic. 

The  new  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  will  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  term. 

The  salient  features  of  the  course  are  these: 

1.  No  number  work,  as  such,  will  be  taught  until  the  second 
grade.  This  has  virtually  been  our  practice  for  the  past  two  years. 
Subsequent  progress  in  arithmetical  study  is  by  no  means  hindered 
by  this  omission  during  the  child's  first  year  in  school.     Indeed,  it 
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ifi  a  question  whether  there  might  not  be  a  still  further  postpone^ 
ment  of  number  teex^hing  without  loss  to  later  skill  and  power  in 
mathematics. 

2.  One-third  of  the  time  throughout  the  course  is  given  to  men- 
tal exercises  in  which  children  solve  problems  without  the  use  of 
pencil  and  paper. 

3.  Prominence  is  given  to  objective  teaching  both  in  the  lower 
and  higher  grades.  The  use  of  actual  measures  in  teaching  the  so- 
called  "tables,"  practical  measurements  of  surface  and  volumes,  and 
forms  used  in  actual  business  are  among  those  objective  meana. 

4.  Drill  in  addition  and  multiplication  facts,  long  division  and 
in  operations  involving  the  United  States  money  are  given  deserved 
attention. 

6.  Some  topics  usually  found  in  courses  of  study  are  omitted 
from  the  instruction  because  of  their  limited  practical  value. 

Penmanship. 

Besults  in  penmanship  have  further  shown  the  merit  of  the  ver- 
tical system  over  the  old  slant  method  of  writing.  There  has  been 
of  late  a  very  marked  improvement  in  the  penmanship  of  the  chil- 
dren, due  in  part  to  the  use  of  the  vertical  system,  to  the  greater 
interest  of  teachers  and  to  the  efficiency  of  the  supervision. 

I  think  too  much  time  has,  iu  the  past,  been  given  to  penman- 
ship, when  it  is  recalled  that  every  written  exercise  is  an  exercise  in 
penmanship.  I  hope  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  the  penman- 
ship period,  as  such,  may  be  done  away  with  in  the  last  days  of  the 
child's  srhool  life,  and  the  time  more  profitably  devoted  to  some- 
thing else.  A  child  ought  to  acquire  the  habit  of  a  fairly  rapid 
and  legible  hand  writing  in  six  years  of  his  school  life  or  even  in 
less  time. 

The  report  of  the  Supervisor,  Mr.  Hany  Houston,  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

Mr.  0.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  submit  the  following  report 
of  the  work  done  in  penmanship  the  past  year,  together  with  some 
recommendations  for  the  coming  one. 
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The  vertical  system  was  advanced  one  grade  throngliout  the  City 
and  by  another  advance  the  coming  year  it  will  be  practically  in  aU 
the  rooms.  It  will  be  an  advantage  when  all  the  teachers  are  famil- 
iar with  this  system,  and  when  only  one  is  used  in  all  the  schools. 
This  style  of  penmanship  is  giving  general  satisfaction,  many  favor- 
able comments  having  been  received  from  parents.  While  it  can- 
not be  learned  without  considerable  study  and  practice,  it  certainly 
presents  fewer  difficulties  than  the  old  style;  and  the  ordinary  child 
should  not  pass  through  many  grades  without  acquiring  a  fairly 
good  handwriting. 

The  circular  has  been  used  to  quite  an  extent  the  pest  year,  thus 
making  it  feasible  to  hold  fewer  teachers'  meetings  than  the  year 
previous. 

Specimens  of  penmanship  were  collected  several  times  during 
the  year.  They  were  carefully  examined,  and  by  means  of  the  dr* 
cnlar,  the  most  common  errors  were  pointed  out  and  directions 
given  for  correcting  them. 

It  has  been  the  aim  not  only  to  have  pupils  make  the  best  possi- 
ble use  of  the  writing  period,  but  to  do  all  their  writing  in  a  neat, 
painstaking  manner.  As  a  rule,  the  teachers  have  insisted  on  this, 
and  thus  made  the  securing  of  good  penmanship  much  easier  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  carelessness  had  been  permitted. 

How  beginners  should  be  taught,  the  amount  of  writing  they 
should  do,  the  materials  to  use,  etc.,  are  difficult  questions  to  decide, 
especially  when  the  age  of  children  and  the  great  changes  from 
home  life  to  school  life  are  considered.  After  some  study  and  ex- 
perimenting, the  use  of  the  blackboard  by  beginners  for  all  writing 
the  first  few  months  of  school  is  more  strongly  recommended  than 
heretofore.  The  children  write  with  much  more  freedom,  gain  con- 
trol of  the  arm  quicker,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  form  more 
readily  and  with  much  less  strain  upon  the  nervous  system  than 
they  would  if  the  writing  had  been  on  a  smaller  scale,  on  paper,  and 
with  the  fingers  instead  of  the  arm.  The  latter  half  of  the  year,  in 
addition  to  the  blackboard  writing,  pupils  are  taught  to  write  on 
paper,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  they  are  able  to  write  words  and 
sentences  and  some  from  dictation. 

In  the  grammar  grades  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  element  of  rapidity.  Exercises  were  practiced  and  tests  given 
in  the  following  manner:  A  selection  was  written  without  regard 
4§ 
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to  the  time  required.  'Next,  the  same  was  dictated  at  a  given  rate 
suitable  to  the  grade.  The  results  showed  just  the  kind  of  instruc- 
tion each  pupil  needed.  It  was  found  that  some  could  not  make 
good  f orms^  some  could  not  write  fast  enough^  and  that  otheis  were 
in  the  habit  of  writing  so  rapidly  that  good  work  was  impossible. 
The  proper  instruction  was  given,  the  tests  repeated  at  intervals, 
the  results  showing  a  marked  improvement.  We  wish  to  continue 
this  line  of  work  and  shall  make  the  standard  of  good  penmanship 
in  these  grades  combine  the  elements  of  lability  and  rapidity. 

A  departure  from  previous  methods  was  made  in  a  few  of  the 
eighth  grades.  If  very  good  work  was  being  done,  pupils  were  ex- 
cused from  the  regular  writing  lessons.  This  was  continued  so  long 
as  all  their  writing  was  kept  up  to  a  certain  standard.  It  proved 
an  incentive  to  the  poorer  writers  and  had  a  good  effect  on  all  writ- 
ten work.  This  plan  can  be  extended  to  other  rooms  next  year.  If 
there  is  a  continued  improvement  in  the  penmanship,  one  of  the 
benefits  ought  to  be  a  shortening  of  the  time  devoted  to  it. 

There  has  been  .the  best  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
ers and  principals.  We  have  worked  together  to  improve  the  pen- 
manship, and  it  is  believed  that  the  results  show  that  good  progress 

has  been  made. 

Very  respectfully, 

HARRY  HOUSTON, 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship. 

Music. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  a  course  of  study  in  music,  pre- 
pared by  the  Supervisor,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers. 
Although  many  of  the  teachers  were  at  one  time  pupils  themselves 
imder  the  present  Supervisor  of  Music,  yet  a  definite  outline  of 
work  was  needed,  together  with  suggestions  for  teaching. 

The  City  has  been  fortunate,  not  only  in  having  music  in  the 
schools,  but  in  having  it  taught  for  so  long  a  period  by  one  person, 
and  therefore  by  a  continuous  plan  without  a  break  or  interrup- 
tion. 

Everywhere  vocal  music  is  recognized  as  a  branch  of  public 
school  instruction.  The  public  recognizes,  not  only  the  high  edu- 
cational value  of  the  process  of  learning  to  read  music,  but  to  appre- 
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ciate  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of  music  possesses  in  promot- 
ing good  citizenship,  in  making  more  attractive  homes,  in  furnish- 
ing resources  of  entertainment  of  the  right  sort  to  the  army  of 
people  who  have  been  through  the  public  schools. 

I  believe  one  of  the  objects  of  the  public  school  is  to  equip  the 
pupil,  not  only  to  get  on  in  the  world,  but  to  give  him  resources  as 
well,  so  that  he  can  properly  enjoy  his  leisure.  People  have  more 
holidays  and  in  general  shorter  hours  of  work  than  formerly.  The 
school  must  promote  good  citizenship.  Healthful,  attractive  and 
happy  homes  are  at  the  root  of  good  citizenship.  The  school  exists 
and  is  paid  for  by  public  money  because  it  is  believed  that  people 
with  education,  training,  knowledge  and  skill  are  on  the  whole 
safer  and  better  citizens  than  illiterate  and  untrained  people. 

A  city  whose  inhabitants  in  general  know  how  to  read  music  and 
who  have  some  taste  for  it,  is,  all  other  things  being  equal,  a  better 
community  to  live  in  than  a  city  whose  people  are  without  such 
resources. 

The  report  of  the  Supervisor,  Mr.  Jepson,  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  MUSIC. 

Mr.  C.  N,  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  annual  examination  of  the  New  Haven  Public  Schools,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Dwight  and  Orchard  Street  Schools,  resulted  as 
follows: 

Number  of  rooms  marked  10  in  sight  singing,  139;  last  year.  112 
Number  of  rooms  marked  9  in  sight  singing,  85;  last  year. .  83 
Number  of  rooms  marked  5-8  in  sight  singing,  64;  last  year.        67 

Number  of  star  singers,  8,316;  last  year 8,200 

Number  of  monotones,  321;  last  year 472 

Perfect  in  dictation,  2,745;  last  year 2,329 

Average  in  dictation,  76%;  last  year 68% 

In  presenting  his  thirty-third  annual  report,  the  Supervisor  of 
Music  would  call  attention  to  the  increased  averages  in  sight  sing- 
ing, individual  singing  and  dictation;  these  averages  are  all  the 
more  gratifjring  in  view  of  a  constantly  enlarged  curriculum  of 
study,  not  to  mention  the  splendid  results  achieved  in  the  depart- 
ments of  drawing,  writing,  sewing,  cooking  and  manual  work,  with 
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their  increased  demands  upon  the  time  and  strength  of  the  regular 
teachers. 

It  is  understood^  of  course,  that  the  statistics  famished  from  year 
to  year  have  reference  to  the  results  in  music  as  a  r^gul^  branch  of 
study.  No  one  doubts  that  with  music  used  as  a  recreation  for  the 
practice  of  songs,  the  interest  of  children  coidd  be  maintained  with 
far  lees  labor,  and  rose-colored  reports  in  music  might  be  continued 
indefinitely. 

In  this  enlightened  day,  to  measure  musical  progress  in  the 
schools  by  the  number  of  songs  committed  during  the  year,  might 
really  be  regarded  as  a  sin  against  the  children.  Ezclusive  song 
practice  is  quite  as  reprehensible  as  would  be  the  rehearsal  of  stories 
in  place  of  reading  lessons.  Rote  practice  in  our  primary  grades  is 
limited  to  one  new  song  per  month.  In  the  intermediate  grades  it 
is  confined  chiefly  to  the  practice  of  patriotic  songs.  In  all  grades 
it  is  held  subordinate  to  the  regular  drill,  and  is  regarded  as  a  recre- 
ation which  must  not  infringe  upon  the  regular  time  given  to 
music. 

Sight  Singing. 

In  the  sight  singing  tests,  the  music  to  be  sung'was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  scholar.  The  class  was  then  required  to  sing  its  ap- 
propriate exercise  without  opportunity  for  study  or  dnU,  and  the 
mark  was  determined  by  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  a  single  ren- 
dering. 

Star  Singing. 

The  'dumber  of  Star  Singers^'  is  a  record  for  the  year  of  all 
pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  who  are  enabled  to 
stand  and  sing  the  exercises  assigned,  whether  a  solo,  in  first,  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  grades,  duet  in  fifth  grade,  trio  in  sixth 
grade,  or  quartet  in  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Pupils  failing  the 
first  time,  are  given  a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  hearing  before 
receiving  the  much  coveted  star.  To  listen  individuaUy  to  14,000 
pupils,  more  or  less,  would  seem  an  almost  impossible  task,  but 
when  the  modus  operandi  is  explained  the  task  does  not  appear 
quite  so  formidable.  Each  room  is  divided  into  five  equal  choirs 
consisting  of  eight  or  ten  pupils,  according  to  the  number  in  the 
room,  the  Supervisor  listening  to  the  pupils  of  a  single  choir  at  each 
visit. 
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Musical  Dictation. 

Musical  dictation  still  continues  with  increafled  interest  each 
year.  The  eoterciBeB  are  siung  by  the  teacher  two  measuree  at  one 
time,  and  repeated  by  the  pupils  before  writing.  In  the  practice  of 
dictation  the  pupils  are  taught  to  think  in  music,  and  many  of  them 
exhibit  wonderful  talent  in  this  direction.  As  will  be  seen  in  the 
report,  2,745  pupils  are  recorded  this  year  as  haying  written  out 
perfectiy  the  exercises  simg  to  them.  More  and  more  attention 
each  year  is  being  given  to  the  subject  of  dictation  throughout  the 
country.  In  the  near  future  it  is  destined  to  become  the  real  test 
of  musical  proficiency.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
New  Haven  schools  were  the  first  to  adopt  musical  dictation  in  the 
regular  course  of  study,  and  the  results  thus  far  have  exceeded  all 
anticipations;  as  a  maxim  for  the  consideration  of  teachers,  the 
Supervisor  would  suggest  that  pupils  who  write  correctly  what  th$ 
icadicr  may  sing,  wiU  never  fail  to  sing  correctly  what  the  teacher 
may  write. 

Original  Music. 

By  way  of  experiment  it  was  suggested  in  a  few  rooms  last 
year,  that  scholars  be  asked  to  prepare  original  exercises  at  home, 
with  the  result  that  quite  a  number  of  pupils  exhibited  decided 
talent  in  this  direction.  This  year  the  scholars  in  aU  rooms  were 
requested  to  prepare  original  eight  measure  exercises,  choosing  their 
own  clef,  time  and  signature.  As  a  result  of  this  experiment,  a 
large  number  of  meritorious  exercises  representing  all  grades  and 
rooms  were  presented. 

Quality  of  Tone. 

The  quality  of  tone  in  songs  and  exercise  is  frequently  com- 
mended by  visitors  to  our  schools,  but  whatever  may  be  said  in  a 
majority  of  oases,  the  fact  remains  that  in  a  number  of  rooms  the 
harsh  singing  indicates  that  in  this  important  particular  instruction 
has  been  much  neglected,  if  not  entirely  ignored.  The  harshness 
complained  of  is  aggravated  in  some  cases  by  failure  of  the  teacher 
to  use  the  pitch  pipe  in  giving  out  the  key,  relying  rather  upon  her 
own  voice  or  that  of  some  pupil  to  give  the  pitch.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  stated  that  in  a  number  of  instanoes  teachers  have 
complained  that  their  requisitions  for  pitch  pipes  have  not  been 
honored.    If  permitted  to  use  this  medium  for  the  instruction  of 
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teachers,  the  Snpervisar  of  Music  would  reiterate  an  oft  repeated 
observation  in  school.  Do  not  permit  loisterous  singing  in  a  single 
instance  of  hymn,  song,  or  exercise;  in  all  cases  first  give  ovi  the  key 
with  instrument,  or  pitch  pipe,  and  then  beat  one  or  more  measures 
before  singing. 

Patriotic  Exercises. 

The  war  with  Spain,  the  departure  of  soldiers  and  sailors  for  the 
front,  the  universal  display  of  the  flag,  together  with  other  patriotic 
events,  have  so  worked  upon  the  minds  of  the  children  that  patri- 
otism in  the  schools  may  be  said  this  year  to  have  reached  high- 
water  mark.  By  invitation  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  cele- 
bration of  Washington's  Biriihday  at  the  Hyperion,  the  music  was 
furnished  by  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  boys  representing  all  of  the 
grammar  schools. 

On  Monday  evening,  March  28th,  in  response  to  an  invitation  by 
a  Committee  of  the  Connecticut  Teachers'  Guild,  a  benefit  enter- 
tainment was  given  at  the  Music  Hall,  consisting  of  high  class 
selections  by  a  chorus  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  from  the 
Hillhouse  High  School.  Mrs.  E.  B.  Platf  s  National  Allegory  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Boaxdman  High  School,  assisted  by  two 
companies  of  the  Boys'  Brigade,  patriotic  songs  by  a  chorus  of  boys 
from  the  grammar  schools^  vocal  and  instrumental  numbers  by 
prominent  artists  in  the  city,  together  making  a  combination  of 
three  hundred  and  fifty  performers,  all,  with  a  single  exception, 
being  present  members  or  graduates  of  the  public  schools.  The  en- 
tertainment was  repeated  the  following  evening  with  net  results  of 
nearly  $400. 

On  Sunday  evening.  May  29th,  by  invitation  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Bepublic,  it  also  devolved  on  the  undersigned  to  arrange  a 
program  of  exercises  at  Music  Hall,  in  which  the  addresses  of  five 
city  pastors  were  interspersed  with  patriotic  music  by  the  High 
School  chorus  mentioned  above.  It  is  due  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
participants  in  these  various  exercises  to  say  that  the  preparations 
for  them,  requiring  many  rehearealsi,  were  all  made  outside  of 
school  hours. 

By  invitation  of  the  Sunday  School  Superintendents'  Union,  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  program  of  music 
arranged  for  use  in  the  churches  Memorial  Day  was  practiced  at 
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devotioiial  exercises  in  the  schools  with  results  surprising  to  those 
who  listened  at  the  churches. 

HilJhouse  High  School 

The  crowded  condition  of  this  school,  so  often  alluded  to,  con- 
tinues to  be  a  serious  barrier  to  efficient  service  in  the  department 
of  music.  The  undersigned  is  painfully  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
the  lack  of  adequate  accommodation  for  weekly  practice  of  all  the 
classes  ss  in  former  years  has  already  resulted  in  depreciating  the 
standard  of  musical  performances  in  the  High  School. 

The  usual  weekly  recitations  of  the  Senior  Class  have  been  held 
in  Boom  No.  10.  By  the  courtesy  of  Principal  Scudder  and  his 
corps  of  teachers,  arrangements  were  also  made  for  a  monthly 
recitation  of  each  of  the  lower  classes;  by  means  of  these  monthly 
rehearsals  it  may  be  said  that  the  two  lower  classes  have  to  a  certain 
degree  been  kept  in  touch  with  the  musical  progress  of  the  School. 

Boardman  High  School. 

It  will  not  be  suspected  that  the  Supervisor  of  Music  has,  without 
a  very  good  reason,  any  particular  desire  to  increase  the  scope  of 
his  own  labors,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  general  public,  he  would 
again  refer  to  the  entire  lack  of  musical  opportunities  in  the  Board- 
man  High  School.  Aside  from  the  Department  of  Manual  Train- 
ing, the  specialties  of  drawing,  sewing  and  cooking,  are  each  re- 
ceiving deserved  recognition  and  are  allotted  time  for  regular  prac- 
tice. Is  it  reasonable,  right  or  just,  that  while  other  study  is 
given  a  place  in  the  daily  or  weekly  program,  the  study  of  music, 
the  first  special  branch  to  be  recognized,  and  petitioned  for  by  the 
New  Haven  public,  as  deserving  a  place  in  the  public  school  ciu'- 
riculum,  should  be  entirely  crowded  out  of  this  school?  More  than 
all  else  to  be  regretted,  is  the  fact  that  the  absence  of  a  course  in 
music  belittles  its  importance,  by  cultivating  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  the  idea  that  proficiency  in  this  branch  is  unimportant  and 
unnecessary.  Surely  it  cannot  be  considered  unreasonable  to  urge 
that  if  the  two  High  Schools  are  to  graduate  together,  year  after 
year„they  should  have  equal  facilities  in  the  preparation  of  the 
musical  program.  I  would  respectfully  request  that  the  study  of 
music  be  accorded  a  single  period  in  the  weekly  program  of  the 
Boardman  School. 
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The  Normal  Class. 

The  Normal  ClasB  at  Hillhoufie  High  School,  mimbermg  twenty- 
Beven  young  ladies,  who  expect  to  teach,  haa  received  weekly  les- 
sons in  methods  of  musical  instruction. 

Reminiscent 

Viewed  from  any  other  standpoint  whatsoever,  the  practicability 
of  music  as  a  factor  in  education  is  imassailable;  it  has  also  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  childhood  is  the  time,  and  the  public 
schools  the  place,  to  commence  the  study.  It  has  been  the  one 
great  object  of  a  life  spent  in  this  work,  to  so  simplify  and  system- 
atize the  methods  of  instruction,  as  to  make  the  study  of  music  a 
pleasure,  rathe(r  than  a  task.  With  this  object  in  view  each  suc- 
ceeding year  of  a  long  experience  has  developed  some  new  device 
or  theory  by  which  more  perfect  results  might  be  obtained.  The 
results  thus  far  are  open  to  the  public  eye,  and  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved by  the  undersigned  that  they  have  been  successful. 

To  the  truth  of  this  statement  none  can  testify  more  accurately 
than  the  principals  and  teachers,  past  and  present,  who  have  so 
loyally  and  cheerfully  co-operated  with  the  Supervisor  from  the 
beginning  until  now. 

Thankful  for  the  continued  support  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Education,  as  also  for  a  condition  of  hedth  and  strength, 
which  has  thus  far  enabled  him  to  accept  every  new  phase  of  labor, 
this  report  is 

Eespectf uUy  submitted, 

BENJAMIN  JEPSON, 

Supervisor  of  Music, 

Drawing. 

It  was  thought  best  to  have  an  exhibit  of  the  work  in  drawing  at 
the  close  of  the  year.  Of  this  exhibit,  the  Supervisor  speaks  in  her 
report,  whidi  follows.  Many  expressions  of  approval  were  heard 
from  prominent  citizens  who  examined  the  work  shown. 

I  believe  that  drawing  is  one  of  the  essential  branches  of  school 
instruction.  In  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  is  the  fol- 
lowing: 
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'Tji  the  first  place,  there  ia  industrial  and  ©sthetie  drawing, 
which  should  have  a  place  in  all  elemetntary  school  work.  By  it  is 
secured  the  training  of  the  hand  and  eye.  Then,  too,  drawing 
helps  in  all  the  other  branches  that  require  illustration.  Moreover, 
if  used  in  the  study  in  the  great  work  of  art  in  the  way  hereinbefore 
mentioned,  it  helps  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  prepares  the  future 
workman  for  a  more  useful  and  lucrative  career,  inasmuch  as  supe- 
rior taste  commands  higher  wages  in  the  finishing  of  all  goods/' 

In  an  industrial  community  like  ours,  drawing  finds  application 
in  the  many  industries  in  which  people  are  engaged.  This  is  its 
eminently  practical  value.  It  also  cultivates  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion and  observation  aiod  develops  the  pupil's  creative  faculties  as 
hardly  any  other  school  subject  does.  It  is  essentially  a  means  by 
which  the  child  expresses  himself.  It  trains  the  child  to  see  and  to  do. 
It  is,  in  a  word,  vision  and  manipulation,  a  combination  of  the  men- 
tal and  the  manual.  The  means  of  execution  may  be  the  pencil  or  the 
brush.  The  hand  of  the  child  is  trained  by  either  process,  but  the 
latter  has  the  advantage  in  being  of  the  greater  interest  to  the  child. 
In  all  nature  and  art  by  which  the  child  will  be  surrounded  daily 
all  his  life,  color  is  prominent.  There  can  be  no  vital  representa- 
tion of  nature,  unless  the  child  is  taught  to  express  himself  by 
means  of  color.  Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
harmony  of  color,  of  the  use  of  color,  of  the  relations  of  color,  is 
far  more  necessary  in  practical  life  than  much  in  school  studies 
that  ordinarily  pass  as  having  greater  practical  value. 

Beoently,  I  sought  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  draw- 
ing, from  representative  men  who  have  given  much  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  I  quote  from  their  letters. 

Prom  Mr.  P.  B.  Pratt,  of  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn: 

**I  consider  drawing  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  valuable 
subjects  in  the  public  school  curriculum.  Aside  from  its  practical 
value, — ^which  it  seems  to  mei,  cannot  be  disputed, — ^it  has  a  very 
decided  educational  value.  I  know  of  no  study  which  does  more 
to  develop  the  ability  to  see  correctly,  to  judge  with  accuracy,  and 
to  control  the  use  of  the  hand,  and,  as  education  really  means  the 
development  of  power  rather  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  facts,  I 
feel  that  drawing  is  a  subject  which  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
give  up  in  the  public  schools,  which  express, — or  should  express, — 
our  national  ideas  of  what  an  education  should  ba  In  addition, 
I  would  say  that  the  mere  study  of  drawing  does  not,  necessarily. 
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mean  aesthetic  training.  Many  of  the  schools  give  too  much  time 
to  drawing  and  too  little  to  the  consideration  of  the  art  side  of 
such  a  subject.    There  is  a  distinction  between  the  two." 

Prom  Dr.  James  MacAlister,  President  Drexel  Institute,  Phila- 
delphia: 

'It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  community  where  the  public 
schools  are  well  organized,  in  which  drawing  is  not  taught  The 
whole  question  has  been  gone  over  again  and  again,  with  the  result 
that  drawing  is  now  recognized  everywhere,  in  the  United  States  as 
well  as  in  Europe;,  as  an  essential  element  in  general  education. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  new  question.  B^ery  great  thinker 
and  reformer  in  education,  for  two  hundred  years  beck,  has  insisted 
upon  drawing  as  one  of  the  necessary  means  of  developing  and  train- 
ing children. 

Quite  aside  from  this  view,  however,  is  the  question  as  to  the 
practical  utility  of  drawing.  After  an  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  as  a  teaxiher,  superintendent  of  schools,  president  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  and  the  holder  of  other  responsible  positions  of 
various  kinds,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  next  to  the  three 
R's^  drawing  is  the  most  important  branch  of  study  for  the  mass  of 
children  who  are  trained  to  earn  their  living.  It  is  in  no  sense  an 
ornamental  branch,  but  next  to  the  ability  to  read,  write  and  cipher, 
will  do  more  to  help  a  man  in  a  skilled  occupation  than  any  other 
study." 

Prom  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  of  Harvard  ITnivereity: 
'1  believe  that  drawing  should  be  early  begun,  and  continued 
through  the  whole  period  of  school  attendance, — not  for  'art'  pur- 
poses, but  to  give  control  and  discipline  to  hand  and  eye,  to  culti- 
vate accuracy  of  observation,  to  increase  the  number  of  faculties  for 
use  and  delight.  The  study  of  the  life  of  nature  would  be  closely 
connected  with  good  lessons  in  drawing." 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  DRAWING. 

Mr.  C,  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

It  seemed  fitting  at  the  completion  of  my  seventh  year  of  service 
in  the  New  Haven  Schools,  that  a  public  exhibition  of  pupil's  draw- 
ings should  be  given. 

In  the  absorption  of  everyday  duties  in  the  school  room,  we  are 
sometimes  unmindful  of  our  responsibility  to  the  community;  and 
we  are  grateful  for  having  been  reminded  that  we  owed  it  to  the 
tax-paying  public  to  show  them  just  what  was  being  axicomplished 
in  art  education  in  the  schools. 
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The  preparation  of  an  exhibit  of  pupils*  drawings  seemed  a  com- 
paratively easy  task  compared  with  that  of  interesting  the  commu- 
nity in  attending  it  Peeling  the  need  of  assistance  in  this,  we 
appealed  to  the  Woman^s  School  Association,  meeting  with  a  cordial 
response.  To  the  ladies  of  this  Association  belongs,  to  a  large 
degree,  the  credit  for  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Through 
their  generosity  the  fine  new  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Republican 
Club  was  secured  for  the  exhibit,  and  all  responsibility  aside  from 
arranging  and  placing  the  exhibit  on  the  wells,  was  assumed  and 
admirably  executed  by  them.  During  the  three  days  and  evenings 
which  the  exhibit  was  open,  hundreds  of  patrons  were  in  attend- 
ance, and  we  feel  that  much  good  must  result  from  the  interest 
thus  awakened.  Many  incidents  might  be  related  showing  the  in- 
terest and  pride  expressed  by  parents  in  their  children's  work.  Out- 
of-town  visitors  from  Boston,  Providence,  Worcester,  New  Bedford, 
Fall  Eiver,  Hartford,  New  Britain,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Minne- 
apolis and  other  cities  were  registered,  showing  how  wide  an  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  art  education  is  felt  in  educational  circles  to- 
day. Still  more  encouraging,  however,  was  the  local  interest,  as 
shown  by  the  attendance  of  prominent  City  officials,  including  the 
Board  of  Education  and  practical  business  men. 

In  order  to  give  teachers  and  pupils  as  well  as  parents  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  exhibit  more  carefully,  it  will  be  hung  for  a  fort- 
night in  each  of  the  sub-districts  of  the  city,  if  desired.  Applica- 
tions for  the  loan,  of  it  have  already  come  in  from  several  districts, 
as  well  as  from  outside  cities. 

Art  education,  if  anything,  is  practical.  As  a  nation,  we  are 
coming  to  be  a  powerful  manufacturing  people;  our  markets  have 
increased  greatly  within  the  last  few  months,  but  only  as  the  taste 
or  art  appreciation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  keeps  pace  with  indus- 
trial development,  can  we  hope  to  compete  with  France^  Germany, 
Sngland  or  Japan,  in  other  than  crude  products.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  that  the  great  practical  purpose  of  art  training  in 
the  schools  is  not  to  make  artists — ^any  more  than  the  study  of  litera- 
ture produces  poets — ^but  to  train  the  great  body  of  future  citizens 
to  appreciate  what  is  intrinsically  good  in  articles  of  common  use. 
A  small  percentage  of  our  pupils  will  add  technical  training  to  the 
beginnings  made  in  the  public  schools,  and  become  producers,  but 
the  great  majority  will  become  consumers.     Whatever  refines  the 
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individual  uplifts  the  home,  and  reacts  upon  the  conununilyy  pro- 
ducing a  better  civic  lifa 

A  change  in  the  plan  of  teachers'  meetings  will  be  made  this 
year.  For  some  time  past  it  has  seemed  unjust  to  the  teachers  who 
have  been  in  the  work  a  number  of  yeais,  to  require  them  to  attend 
the  same  amount  of  compulsory  meetings  as  those  who  are  new  to 
the  work.  Furthermore,  the  great  need  and  desire  of  the  majority 
of  the  teachers  is  for  technical  help,  for  practice  rather  than  theory, 
as  was  evidenced  by  the  large  attendance  at  the  optional  classes  for 
technical  instruction  last  year. 

Therefore,  there  will  be  held  on  every  Tuesday  of  the  year,  option- 
al classes  for  technical  study,  the  subjects  to  be  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  class-room  needs,  and  to  be  announced  in  advance,  eadi 
month.  An  opportunity  for  thorough  study  will  thus  be  given 
to  all  teachers  who  need  to  inform  themselves  upon  the  subjects 
taught  in  the  schools. 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  'If  ethods  Class'^  of  new  teachers, 
followed  for  several  yeara,  has  proved  unsatisfactory  in  its  results. 
Here  again,  the  teachers  need  practice  before  theory,  and  this 
year,  classes  will  be  held  every  Thursday  afternoon  for  all  new 
teachers,  and  so  many  of  the  present  teachers  as  do  not  understaDd 
the  principles  of  drawing,  for  systematic  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  art  education.  Ability  to  draw  is  an  ever-increasing  demand 
from  educators  as  well  as  drawing  instructors,  and  the  teacher  who 
cannot  sketch  simply  and  easily  is  handicapped  in  all  her  teaching. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  vital  one  in  the  progress  of  our  work. 
This  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  impetus  received  through 
the  use  of  the  new  drawing  books,  but  above  all,  to  the  desire  on 
the  part  of  many  teachers  to  acquire  hand  skill.  Their  enthusiasm 
has  kindled  the  children's,  and  I  feel  that  our  work  is  broader^ 
freer  and  truer  than  ever  before.  Our  greatest  desire  in  entering 
upon  the  work  of  the  ooming  year  is  that  we  may  be  more  helpful 
to  the  teachers  than  ever  before,  in  the  art  training  of  the  pupils 
committed  to  our  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

STELLA  SKINN EE, 

Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
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HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Near  the  cloee  af  the  year^  a  new  course  of  study  was  adopted 
and  went  into  effect  in  September^  1898.  More  freedom  in  the 
choice  of  studiee  is  now  given  to  pupils^  history  and  civics  and 
science  are'  given  a  larger  place  in  tiie  school^  and  the  commercial 
course  has  been  changed  and  strengthened  to  more  nearly  meet  the 
requirements  of  actual  business. 

As  the  building  was  inadequate  in  the  fall  of  1897^  to  accommo- 
date all  the  pupils,  about  ninety  were  transferred  to  the  Boardman 
School  and  given  Hillhouse  studies  there.  This  arrangement^  for 
many  reasons;,  was  not  satisfactoiy^  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  year^  after  certain  changes  were  made  in  the  build- 
ings all  pupils  were  provided  with  accommodations  at  Hillhouse  and 
in  the  annex. 

The  work  of  the  school  in  the  main,  I  believe  to  be  good. 
The  corps  of  instructors  is  a  good  one,  and  the  expense  of  the 
school,  is,  I  believei,  less  than  in  other  New  England  high  schools 
of  similar  grade.  The  fact  that  New  Haven  is  the  seat  of  Yale 
IJniversity,  induces  some  highly  efficient  teachers  to  teach  here  at 
smaller  salaries  than  they  could  probably  command  elsewhere. 

I  have  come  to  feel  of  late  that  high  school  instruction  has  been 
carried  along  too  much  upon  traditional  lines  of  study,  and  that 
the  instruction  should  be  broader  in  its  scope.  High  school  in- 
struction has  followed  too  closely  upon  the  lines  established  by  the 
old  New  England  academy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  excellent 
work  was  done  in  many  of  those  schools.  But  conditions  have 
changed  in  the  past  fifty  years.  From  a  country  population,  where 
the  boys  and  girls  learned  many  things  on  the  farm  and  in  farm 
life,  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Connecticut  live  in  cities  and 
large  towns,  or  under  the  influence,  by  means  of  trolley  care^  of 
city  life.  We  are  becoming  a  population  of  city  people.  Discov- 
eries in  science  and  the  applications  of  science  to  life  of  all  kind% 
have  affected  life  and  affected  it  profoundly. 

Wealth  has  enormously  increased  and  with  it  greater  means  of 
material  comfort.  Skill  in  manufacturing,  in  scientific  callings,  in 
art — ^in  industrial  pursuits  of  all  kinds,  is  in  demand.  The  im- 
skillful  and  the  untrained  are  the  ones  who  are  not  in  demand. 
The  high  school  as  well  as  the  elementaiy  schools  should  meet  the 
new  conditions  of  life.    The  school,  in  my  judgment,  should  con- 
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tinue  to  furnish  college  preparation  of  the  best  sort.  OoUege 
preparation  should  be  incidental,  however,  to  the  main  work  of  the 
school,  which  should  be  the  fitting  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  not 
to  go  to  college  for  the  greatest  usefulness  in  the  world. 

The  commercial  course  should  be  thorough  and  yet  so  broad 
that  a  boy  or  girl  after  three  or  four  years  of  commercial  training 
and  with  a  diploma^  should  be  able  at  once  to  be  of  more  value  in 
a  store,  factory  or  office  than  one  not  so  trained. 

The  numerous  commerdal  schools  of  Germany  are  the  beet  of 
their  kind  in  the  world,  and  to  them  is  due,  in  part,  if  the  testi- 
mony of  careful  obeervere  is  true,  the  great  advance  which  that 
nation  has  made  of  late  in  trade  and  commerce. 

The  laboratories,  physical,  electrical,  biological  and  chemical, 
should  be  well  equipped  and  commodious^  so  that  the  pupils, 
especially  the  boys,  can  get  an  understanding  of  the  world  in  which 
they  live  and  have  the  way  opened,  for  some  of  them,  to  further 
study  and  investigation  in  higher  schools.  Science  teaching  in 
secondary  schools  without  apparatus  for  its  teaching,  is  largely  in- 
eflEective.  Text  book  science  is  made  up  lai^ly  of  the  records  of 
what  somebody  else  has  seen.  The  pupil  should  see  phenomena 
for  himself  under  the  guidance  of  a  text  book,  but  the  book  should 
be  secondary.  The  pupil  should  perform  the  experiments  himself. 
He  is  then  interested,  because  he  is  doing  something,  because  he  is 
active.  A  pupil  in  the  high  school  is  educated  by  the  proper  exor- 
cise of  his  self -activity,  and  not  by  the  activity  of  somebody  else. 

As  illustrative  of  some  of  the  work  done  by  pupils  in  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School  may  be  mentioned — 
exercises  to  determine  the  substances  contained  in  foods,  as  albu- 
men, starch,  sugar,  fat,  glucose,  etc.;  the  nutritive  values  of  differ- 
ent foods — food  adulteration  and  the  methods  of  detecting  it;  the 
effect  of  heat  on  the  constituents  of  food  in  the  process  of  cooking; 
the  general  methods  of  raising  bread  and  cake;  the  preparation  of 
baking  powder;  the  use  of  soda  and  cream  of  tartar  in  cooking; 
chemical  methods  for  removing  all  kinds  of  spots  from  fabrics. 
During  the  course  many  of  the  above  substances  are  prepared  in 
the  laboratory,  such  as  alcohol,  glycerine,  soap,  starch,  glucose  and 
cooking  soda. 

The  work  in  history  should  be  broad  enough  to  include  not  only 
American  history,  but  English  and  general  history  as  well.     This 
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work  should  be  done  not  exclusively  from  text  books,  but  by  m/eana 
of  much  collateral  reading,  and  therefore  a  high  school  ahoidd 
have  a  good  asBortment  of  historical  books. 

Work  in  drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical,  should  have  a 
prominent  place  in  the  high  school  courses.  The  taste  should  be 
cultivated,  the  eye  trained  to  see  and  the  hand  to  do.  Working  in- 
telligently with  one's  hands  is  one  form  of  executive  power. 

The  high  school  should  have  some  provision  for  manual  training. 
Manual  skill,  the  gaining  of  power  over  material  things^,  training 
of  the  eye  and  hand  should  be  among  the  objects  of  high  school 
instruction. 

No  school  curriculum,  however,  should  fail  to  provide  broed  and 
thorough  instruction  in  the  so-called  '^humanities,*'  or  culture 
studies.  We  must  not  swing  away  from  the  old  lines  of  school 
work.  We  must  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  But  let  us  also 
give  the  pupil  an  opportunity  to  develop  his  mental  powers,  by 
working  at  some  concrete  things  which  seem  to  have  a  cloee  rela- 
tion to  life  outside  of  school,  as  business  practice,  chemistry,  elec- 
tricity, botany,  physics,  drawing,  wood  carving,  the  domestic 
sciences,  etc. 

It  is  said  that  ninety  out  of  every  hundred  girls  marry.  Most 
of  the  girls  are  to  be  home-keepers,  then.  Here  is  a  fact  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  secondary  education;  neither  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  most  of  these  homes,  even  in  America,  must  be  plain  and  inex- 
pensive homes. 

Work  such  as  the  foregoing,  requires  for  its  successful  per- 
formance more  ample  accommodations  than  the  present  Hillhouse 
High  School  building  furnishes. 

I  believe  that  a  pupil,  whose  school  education  ends  with  the 

high  school,  trained  along  ihe  lines  of  the  manual  training  high 

school,  such  as  our  Boardman  School,  will  have  decidedly  more  than 

an  even  chance  of  getting  on  in  the  world,  and  of  being  of  use  in  the 

world. 

Growth  of  High  Schools, 

There  has  been  some  local  discussion  of  late  concerning  the 
value  of  high  school  instruction,  or  the  wisdom  of  providing  second- 
ary education  at  public  expense.  I  do  not  propose  to  enter  in 
this  report  into  any  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the  State  in  regard 
to  education.     I  wish,  however,  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  of  the 
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marveloiis  growth  of  high  schools  throughout  the  country.  East  and 
West,  during  the  past  ten  years— an  indication  of  the  great  force 
of  public  opinion  which  is  extending,  as  never  before,  higher  educa- 
tion of  all  kinds. 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Hams,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  dated  June,  1897: 

Number  of  pupils  in  public  high  schools  year  ending  June,  1890, 
202,963. 

Number  of  pupils  in  corresponding  schools  year  ending  Jime,  1897, 
409,433. 

Increase,  101  per  cent 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  of  high  school  grade,  year  end- 
ing June,  1890,  94,931. 

Number  of  pupils  in  corresponding  schools  year  ending  June,  1897, 
107,633. 

Increase,  13  per  cent. 

In  1890  the  per  cent  of  pupils  in  private  schools  of  high  school 
grade,  was  31,87. 

In  public  high  schools^  68.13. 

In  1897  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  private  schools  of  high  school 
grade  wafi  20.82. 

In  public  high  schools,  79.18. 

From  the  1898  report  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation: 

'during  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  population  of  Massadiufietts 
has  increased  40  per  cent,  and  the  public  high  school  enrollment 
100  per  cent,  (from  19,423  to  38,133  in  1898). 

In  1891  every  town  in  Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  provide  free 
high  school  instruction;  if  not  a  high  school  of  its  own,  then  in  {hat 
of  a  neighboring  town. 

In  1886  evening  high  schools  were  established  in  Massachusetts. 

In  1894  every  city  in  Massachusetts,  having  20,000  or  more  in- 
habitants, was  ordered  to  maintain  a  manual  training  department 
as  a  part  of  its  high  school  system. 

In  1898  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  enacted  that  every 
town  having  five  hundred  householders  or  more,  should  TnaintaJTi 
a  high  school  having  at  least  one  course  of  study  of  four  years, 
and  further,  that  the  instruction  should  be  in  such  subjects  'as  re- 
quired for  the  general  purpose  of  training  and  culture,  as  well  as 
for  the  special  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  State  normal  schools, 
technical  schools  and  colleges.' 

In  1852  there  were  64  high  schools  in  Massachusetts;  in  1866, 
156;  in  1876,  216;  in  1886,  229;  in  1898,  261." 
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I  also  quote  from  an  article  in  the  "Outlook,"  Avritten  by  Presi- 
dent James  H.  Canfield,  of  Ohio  University.  Dr.  Canfield,  from 
his  wide  experience,  first  as  superintendent  of  schools,  then  as  a  pro- 
fessor in  Kansas  University,  then  as  the  eminently  successful 
president  of  the  Nebraska  University,  is  well  fitted  to  speak  of  the 
newer  New  England,  the  great  West. 

"The  attendance  upon  public  schools  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  population;  and  the  most  noticeable  fact  is  that 
the  greatest  proportionate  increase  has  been  along  higher  lines. 
The  enrollment  of  public  high  schools  during  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  so  far  outstripped  the  enrollment  in  previous  years  as  to  make 
an  illustrated  chart  almost  impossible.  The  attendance  upon 
State  universities  from  1880  to  1895  increased  over  three  hundred 
per  cent.  The  gain  in  equipment,  expenditure,  and  educational 
force,  has  been  largely  commensurate  with  this  marvelous  develop- 
ment of  popular  interest. 

STATISTICS  BBLATIVE  TO  SBOONDABT  EDUCATION. 


Chicago 

Clevelan<L.... 

Denver 

Grand  Rapids. 
Indianapolis . . 
Kansas  City.. 
Minneapolis . . 
PeorU,  111.... 

St.  Louis 

San  Francisco. 
Topeka,  Kan. . 


Total  Expenses. 


1880 

$20,000 

30,671 

6,040 
11,220 
18.000 

6.767 
16,412 

5,600 

89,620 

100,000 

2.000 


1897 
1468,381 

105,880 
41,600 
40,497 
60.000 
66,360 

121,000 
31,827 

107,174 

200.000 
14.000 


Value  of 
Educational  Plant. 


1880 
$140,000 

182,467 
20,000 
66,000 

100.000 
23.600 
87,000 
24,000 
76.469 

200.000 
7,000 


1897 
$1,132,965 
387.122 
1,000.000 
157.000 
600,000 
220,000 
400,000 
125.000 
403,346 
600.000 
100.000 


Pupils. 


1880 

1460 

1045 

137 

331 

400 

278 

407 

168 

943 

1232 

70 


1897 


3037 
1120 
1191 
1713 


646 
1958 
1960 

637 


Instructors 


1880 
12 


1897 
276 

'46 

'68 

61 

104 

79 
76 
15 


It  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  for  Chicago  include  the 
English  high  school  aud  the  manual  training  school — each  of  high 
grade.  The  expenee  quoted  for  Clevelaud  is  for  instruction  only. 
About  half  the  value  of  the  plant  in  Denver  is  in  the  beautiful 
square  upon  which  the  high  school  stands.  The  figures  for  In- 
dianapolis include  the  industrial  training  schools — of  high  grade. 
The  amounts  for  1897  in  St.  Louis  include  the  work,  etc.,  of  the 
normal  school,  which  is  now  in  the  same  building  with  the  high 
school,  and  under  the  same  general  management. 

In  these  statements,  the  earlier  amounts  are  sometimes  estimates; 
but  they  have  been  carefully  prepared  for  this  article  by  gentlemen 
in  official  position  in  the  institutions  named. 

5§ 
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The  people  of  the  West  axe  evidently  determined  that  educa- 
tion shdl  be  of  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
Tliey  do  not  believe  that  the  public  school  is  yet  quite  good  enough 
for  any,  but  as  far  aa  it  goes  they  are  determined  to  make  it  good 
enough  for  all.  They  propose  to  make  all  history  and  rich  ex- 
perience of  the  past  common  heritage,  as  far  as  education  can 
accomplish  this." 

As  showing  the  growth  of  high  school  accommodations  in  New 
England,  the  following  is  of  interest.  The  cities  named,  it  will 
be  observed,  include  all  New  England  cities  corresponding  in  size 
to  New  Haven. 


New  BaildiDgt 

Erected. 

Coct. 

Hartford 

(Addition.) 

1896 

(Entire  building)  $500,000 

Springfield, 

1897 

440.000 

WorceBter. 

Claflsical, 

1871 

170.000 

Bnglisb. 

1892 

144.000 

ProvldeDce, 

Manual  Training, 

1898 

181.000 

Glasslca], 

1897 

279,000 

Lowel). 

East  Side, 

1898 
1898 

206.000 
288,000 

Cambridge, 

English. 

1890 

220.000 

Latin, 

1897 

2SO.000 

PaU  River. 

1887 

280.000 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  New  England  cities  in 
October,  1897: 

Hartford,  753;  Springfield,  562;  Worcester,  1,628;  Providence, 
1,614;  Cambridge,  1,152;  Lowell,  743;  Fall  River,  704;  New  Haven, 
1,028. 

In  the  Springfield  elementary  schools  there  are  nine  grades. 

From  the  foregoing  facts,  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  question 
of  furnishing  free  secondary  education  seems  to  have  been  settled 
in  this  country  by  the  great  force  of  public  opinion? 

Influence  of  High  Schools  upon  the  Elementary  Schools. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  attention  to  one  phase  of  secondary 
instruction  which  is  often  lost  sight  of.  I  refer  to  the  influence 
of  the  higher  schools  upon  the  lower.  I  do  not  simply  refer  to  the 
high  school  as  a  preparatory  school  for  teaching — to  the  fact  that 
in  New  Haven  two-thirds  of  our  teachers  are  graduates  of  the  Hill- 
house  High  School. 
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The  influence  of  the  higher  school  in  promoting  the  excellence 
of  the  lower  schools,  is  seen  in  the  increased  ambition  of  pnpils, 
who  not  only  stay  in  school  longer,  but  who  do  better  work  because 
of  the  goal  of  higher  education.  The  energies  of  the  entire  school 
system  are  quickened,  in  part  because  the  higher  schools  demand 
good  work  by  the  lower  ones.  There  is  a  general  uplift  and 
strengthening  of  the  entire  corps  of  teachers,  hard  to  define,  but 
noticeable  in  every  community  where  the  higher  education  is  not 
carefully  fostered. 

Dr.  Canfield  has  admirably  expressed  this  as  follows: 
"The  effect  of  a  relationship  runs  through  the  entire  system 
from  top  to  bottom.  There  is  constant  incentive  in  every  grade 
with  every  pupil  and  with  every  teacher,  when  the  organization  is 
complete  and  the  relations  of  each  grade  and  each  teacher  to  the 
organization  are  clearly  recognized.  Take  away  this  incentive, 
make  the  district  school  an  end  to  itself,  with  no  definite  outlook, 
make  the  high  school  the  same,  even  make  the  university  the  same, 
and  there  come  at  once  sluggishness  and  barren  pride  and  veiy  un- 
productive individualism." 

I  quote  in  this  connection,  the  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education: 

"One  well  recognized  fact  is  this,  that  the  high  school  exerts  a 
powerful  stimulus  for  good  upon  the  schools  below.  It  holds  up 
before  the  young,  ideals  of  higher  and  broader  scholarship;  it  is 
the  gateway  to  otiierwise  inaccessible  realms  beyond;  it  appeals  to 
the  ambition  of  the  young;  it  appeals  to  this  ambition  at  a  critical 
time,  when  it  is  important  that  inferior  ambitions  shall  be  fore- 
stalled; it  is  a  golden  strand  in  that  interest  which  holds  the  young 
up  to  a  scholarly  endeavor.  It  fits  in  with  the  thought  that  noble 
inspiration  comes  from  above,  not  from  below,  that  normal  chil- 
dren respond  better,  not  when  they  are  pushed  from  beneath,  but 
when  they  are  drawn  from  on  high.  The  longing  for  higher  things 
thus  aroused,  children  do  better  work  in  the  lower  schools;  they  are 
more  readily  guided;  they  hold  to  a  definite  course  more  steadily. 
Indeed,  it  is  a^  true  of  the  mind  as  of  any  ship  that  sails  the  seas, 
that  it  must  have  momentum  to  obey  its  helm.  If  this  ambition 
to  attend  the  high  school  is,  in  some  measure,  imitative, — a  mere 
spirit  to  do  as  others  do, — it  is,  in  a  larger  measure,  a  spirit  to 
study  for  study's  sake,  or  for  the  rewards  that  study  brings.  It 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  school  committees,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  should  bear  witness  to  the  bracing  influence  of  a 
good  high  school  upon  the  grades  below,  experience  thus  confirm- 
ing what  theory  would  lead  one  to  expect." 
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HoiL  Seth  Low,  President  of  Columbia  University,   stated   the 
same  view  in  an  address  not  long  ago: 

"While  it  is  true,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  that  a  system  of  edu- 
cation is  like  a  pyramid,  which,  all  the  way  down,  should  take  its 
shape  and  its  proportions  from  the  comer  stone  at  the  apex,  it 
must  be  admitted,  nevertheless,  that  it  is  a  piece  of  folly  to  try  to 
stand  a  pyramid  on  its  point.  I  have  very  great  sympathy  with 
those  who  emphasize  the  cause  of  the  elementary  schools.  It  is 
a  shameful  thing  in  a  free  community  when  the  facilities  for  ele- 
mentary education  are  not  entirely  adequate  for  the  public  needs. 
It  is  certainly  true  that  the  great  masses  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
monwealth leave  school  at  the  age  of  14  or  earlier,  and  that  these 
children  must  get  their  opportunities  for  education  within  that  in- 
terval, or  they  will  go  into  the  world  ignorant.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  system  of  education  which  is  inadequate  at  the  bottom, 
will  reflect  its  insecurity  all  the  way  to  the  top.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  at  any  higher  point  the  pyramid  is  too  large;  it  means 
decisively  and  only  that  the  foundation  is  too  small.  The  remedy 
is  not  to  be  found  by  diminishing  the  contributions  of  the  State 
for  secondary  and  higher  education;  it  is  distinctly  to  be  found  in 
enlarging  the  contributions  for  the  lower.  With  every  such  move- 
ment I  am  in  the  heartiest  sympathy.  When  it  was  my  priyilege 
to  come  into  close  touch  with  the  public  school  system  of  Brooklyn, 
as  the  mayor  of  the  city,  my  eye  was  caught  immediately  by  the 
palpable  fact  that  several  thousand  seats,  taking  the  city  as  a  whole, 
were  vacant  in  the  grammar  schools,  while  children  were  being 
turned  away  from  the  primary  schools  by  the  thousand.  Just  at 
this  time  a  proposition  was  made  to  erect  a  new  high  school  in  the 
city  at  the  cost  of  $100,000  or  $120,000;  and  I  took  the  ground 
that  until  the  primary  need  was  fully  met  the  city  could  not  afford 
to  spend  its  money  for  a  new  high  school  building,  however  much 
such  a  building  was  immediately  needed.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence? The  consequence  was  that  in  every  grammar  school  in 
the  city  the  bright  students  who  ought  to  have  been  graduated  into 
the  high  schools,  were  held  back  in  their  classes,  and  the  flow  of 
children  through  the  whole  public  school  system  was  choked  at  the 
outlet.  A  few  hundred  boys  and  girls,  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  profit  by  high  school  courses,  were  niade  the  unconscious  instru- 
ments of  preventing  promotion  all  the  way  down,  so  that>  at  the 
bottom,  thousands  of  children  were  deprived  of  all  school  privil- 
eges because  the  system  had  ceased  to  enjoy  the  use  of  its  proper 
outlet  at  the  top.  One  year  taught  me  the  lesson,  and  the  next 
year  an  appropriation  was  made  for  a  new  high  school  building. 
The  effect  was  instantaneous.  The  proper  working  of  the  system 
was  restored  immediately,  and  the  accommodations  at  the  bottom 
were  at  once  greatly  increased.    Nor  was  this  all.    The  attention 
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which  was  called  to  the  subject  resulted  in  an  interest,  the  impulse 
of  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  felt  in  Brooklyn  from  that  day  to 
this.  Since  then  still  another  high  school  building  has  been  erect- 
ed in  the  city;  that  one  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  seats  have 
been  added  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  the  primary  school  accom- 
modations afforded  by  the  city.  It  may  indeed  be  claimed  that  the 
principals  of  the  grammar  schools  who  failed  to  turn  out  into  the 
worid  the  boys  and  giris  who  could  not  be  accepted  in  the  high 
school  for  lack  of  room,  failed  in  their  duty.  Possibly  they  did, 
but  the  personal  equation  is  a  factor  which  can  not  be  eliminated 
in  the  discussion  of  public  policies.  If  men  will  not  do  a  thing, 
it  is  idle  to  project  a  system  whose  success  depends  wholly  upon 
their  doing  that  very  thing.  The  attempt  to  limit  education  by 
the  State  to  elementary  work,  would  shatter  itself  on  that  rock  if 
it  avoided  every  other.  You  can  not  bring  bright  boys  and  girls 
into  close  personal  contact  with  human  tochers  without  finding 
teachers  straining  every  nerve  to  secure  for  their  bright  scholars 
the  privileges  of  the  best  possible  education.^' 

The  Educational  Commission  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  appointed 
early  in  1898,  to  investigate  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  ttiat  city, 
and  of  which  Dr.  William  E.  Harper  was  chairman,  in  their  report 
state: 

'^  our  school  system  included  only  the  grades  through  which 
the  majority  of  children  are  actually  able  to  pass,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  in  these  the  same  earnest  spirit  and  desire 
for  study.  Your  commission  feels  deeply  impressed  with  the  in- 
fluence of  the  high  schools  on  the  lower  grades,  even  in  the  case 
of  the  large  majority  of  children  who  are  not  able  to  enter  the 
former,  and  is  assured  that  large  expenditures  for  secondary  schools 
would  be  fully  justified  without  any  consideration  of  the  benefits." 

The  present  high  school  building  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  high  school  instruction  in  this  City.  It  was  built  for  450 
pupils.  Since  its  erection  twenty-five  years  ago,  greatly  increased 
demands  have  arisen  here,  in  common  with  all  other  cities,  for 
high  school  education,  so  that  we  now  have  about  800  pupils 
crowded  into  the  building.  The  fourth  story  has  been  cut  up  into 
recitation  rooms,  although  designed  and  ventilated  for  a  hall  to 
be  used  only  at  irregular  intervals.  Hallways  have  been  brought 
into  use,  which  are  wholly  unsuitable  for  school  purposes.  A  badly 
lighted  annex  is  in  use.  Several  rooms  are  without  ventilation 
other  than  that  which  comes  from  the  windows.  After  these  rooms 
have  been  used  by  successive  classes  the  condition  of  the  air  for 
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promoting  either  health  or  education  can  better  be  imagined  than 
described. 

Many  rooms  are  without  proper  light,  and  this  is  putting  it 
mildly.  The  injury  that  has  been  done  to  the  eyesight  and  to 
the  general  health  of  pupils  and  teachers  has  been  great.  In  my 
judgment,  500  pupils  is  the  limit  of  suitable  accommodations  in 
the  Hillhouse  High  School.  Even  with  that  number,  the  building 
is  very  far  in  its  lighting  and  accommodations  from  what  is  the 
now  almost  universally  accepted  idea  of  what  a  high  school  build- 
ing should  be. 

There  is  a  large  waste  in  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  the 
Hillhouse  High  School,  and  therefore,  of  money,  because  of  the 
conditions  under  which  teachers  are  working. 

I  have  written  the  above  not  in  any  spirit  of  fault-finding.  It  is 
my  duty,  however,  to  call  attention  to  facts.  If  it  is  deemed  im- 
practicable to  build  a  new  high  school,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  em- 
ployes of  the  Board  of  Education  to  do  cheerfully  the  best  educa- 
tional work  possible  under  unfortunate  conditions. 

In  my  judgment,  a  new  building,  equipped  and  ready  for  pupils, 
should  not  cost  more  than  $270,000.  The  building,  when  it  comes, 
should  be  plain  and  unpretending,  but  convenient,  well  lighted 
and  well  equipped. 

I  suggest  that  with  a  new  building  the  Board  adopt  the  policy 
of  Hartford  and  other  cities  in  encouraging  non-residents  to  attend 
the  school.  Tuition  rates  should  be  high  enough  to  pend«r  it 
commercially  a  matter  of  substantial  profit.  Some  would  come 
from  near  by  towns  and  others  from  a  distance  for  preparation  for 
Yale.  The  effect  of  non-residents  on  a  school  is  good  because  such 
pupils  are  usually  of  more  than  average  ability,  and  they  thus 
stimulate  the  other  pupils  of  a  school. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  what  was  said  about  the  Hillhouse  High 
School  more  than  ten  years  ago  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Button,  then  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  in  his  report  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Kluca- 
tion  in  September,  1888.     Mr.  Button  said: 

"Bespite  its  crowded  condition,  and  several  changes  in  its  teach- 
ers, the  High  School  has  fully  maintained  its  standard  of  former 
years.     The  trite  saying  that  Hhere  is  always  room  for  one  more,'' 
has   been   fully   exemplified   here.      A  committee   of   the   Board 
specially  appointed,  reported  in    September   last  year,  that  The 
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success  of  several  departments  is  greatly  hindered  by  the  lack  of 
sufficient  space,  and  that,  because  of  this  deficiency,  the  community 
does  not  reap  the  fullest  possible  return  for  the  money  expended 
for  High  School  instruction,  and  injustice  is  being  done  the 
children  who  come  here  to  be  educated.'  After  speaJdng  of  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  several  Grammar  Schools,  the  Committee 
concluded  that  Vere  a  Primary  and  Qrammar  School  organized  in 
the  present  High  School  building,  not  only  could  the  Skinner, 
Eaton,  Wooster,  Webster,  Welch  and  Dwight  Districts  be  relieved, 
but  many  children  residing  in  this  section  coidd  attend  school  at 
greater  convenience  than  at  present.  The  erection  of  a  new 
building  for  a  High  School  would  enable  the  Board  to  use  the 
latest  and  beet  appliances  for  lighting,  heating  and  ventilation, 
and  would  secure  for  the  school  the  means  for  developing  in  the 
best  manner  its  various  depari;ments  of  instruction.*  ** 

The  above  statement  was  made  nearly  eleven  years  ago,  when  the 
School  had  529  pupils.  It  now  has  a  registered  attendance  of  752 
pupils. 

Following  were  the  occupations  of  the  parents  of  pupils  in  the 
Hillhouse  High  School  in  October,  1898: 

SnClf  ART  OF  OCCUPATION  OF  FARBNT8  OF  PUPILS  Uf  mLLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

KOVEMBBR,  1898. 


Employees  of  mfg. 

concerns 

66 

Locomotive  engineers 

6 

TravellDg  Balesmen, 

salesmen 

Teamsters 

6 

aiid  clerks 

. 

45 

Dentists 

5 

CarpeDten 

. 

42 

Bakers 

5 

Members  of  business  firms    . 

85 

Bookkeepers  . 

6 

Merchants 

85 

Teachers 

5 

Foremen 

19 

Drivers 

5 

Machinists 

13 

Coachmen 

6 

Saloonkeepers 

11 

Cigarmakers  . 

5 

Clergymen 

11 

Plumbers 

4 

Lawyers 

10 

Treasurer  business  corpora 

Policemen 

10 

Uons 

4 

Secretary     business 

corpora- 

Laborers 

4 

tions 

. 

10 

Feed,  grain,  etc.,  dealers 

4 

Superintendents  business  cor- 

Barbers 

4 

porations 

Florists 

8 

Masons 

Carmen 

8 

Yale  professors 

Molders 

8 

Agents 

Conductors     . 

8 

Business  managers 

Polishers 

8 

Painters 

Bank  cashiers 

8 
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PbTsicians 
Students 
Shoemakers    . 
Missionaries    . 
Tea  peddlers  . 
Real  estate  agents 

Butchers 

Shipmasters   . 

Detectives 

Porters 

Orchestra  leaders 

Engineers 

Bank  tellers    . 

Stair  builders 

Canvassers      . 

Lumber  dealers 

Stone  cutters  . 

Blacksmiths   . 

Watchmakers 

Bricklayers     . 

Proprietors  of  restaurants 

Vice  PresidenU  business  cor 
porations 

Carpet  layers 
One  each  of  the  following; 

Pile  driver. 

Farmer. 

Casemaker. 

Turner. 

Baggage  master. 

Flagman. 

Matron. 

Waiter. 

Junk  dealer. 

Ed.  statistics  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  <& 
H.  R.R. 

Asst.     Superintendent   busi- 
ness corporations. 

Supt.  sewer  construction. 

Supt.  New  Haven  Hospitol. 

Postmaster. 

Pop  com  dealer. 

Supt.  of  Schools. 

Constable. 

Town  Clerk. 

Tinner. 

Stove  dealer. 


8      Lieutenant. 

8      Ball  player. 

8      Stamp  deputy. 

8      Corporation  Counsel. 

2      Coroner. 

2       Locksmith. 

2      Smelter. 

2      Mayor. 

2       Cook. 

2      Dressmaker. 

2      Coal  and  wood  dealer. 

2      Watchmaker. 

2      Court  messenger. 

8      Emp.  Peabody  Museum. 

2      Milk  dealer. 

2      Cutter. 

2      Train  carrier. 

2      Inspector  of  hulls. 

2      Letter  carrier. 

2      Sanitary  Inspector. 

2      Stone  mason. 

Oyster  grower. 
2  Asst.  librarian. 
2      Gardener. 

Joe  dealer. 

Newspaper  advertising  agent. 

Newsdealer. 

Printer. 

Sawyer. 

Comptroller  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  & 
fl.  R.  R. 

Fireman. 

Judge. 

Motorman. 

Paver. 

Inspector  W.  R.  A.  Co. 

Molder. 

Reporter. 

Sailmaker. 

Iron  railmaker. 

Janitor. 

Manufacturer  trellises. 

Fishhook  maker. 

Bootblack. 

Cooper. 

Hat  bleacher. 

Draughtsman. 
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City  EnglDeer. 

Liveryman. 

Locksmith. 

Captain. 

Hairdreaser. 

Bank  treasurer. 

Broker. 

Total 

658 

Hotel  proprietor. 

Mechanical  engineer. 

Occupations  unknown 

154 

Nurse. 

Editor. 
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REPORT  OF  PRINCIPAL  SCUDDER. 

3fr.  C.  N,  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1898: 

In  scholarship  and  industry,  the  school  has  lived  up  to  the  best 
traditions  of  its  past.  This  would  naturally  follow  from  the 
scholarly  attainments  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  compose  the  teaching  force,  as  well  as  from  the  calibre 
of  the  students  themselves,  who  in  general,  are  energetic,  bright 
and  shrewd,  and  in  their  disposition  are  everything  that  could  be 
asked.  All  through  the  school  is  observable  the  inspiration  that 
comes  of  close  contact  with  our  University.  It  is  a  most  note- 
worthy fact  that  twenty-two  of  the  Hillhouse  faculty  pursued 
courses  of  study  at  Yale  during  the  year,  and  that  on  three  of  the 
faculty,  Yale  has  recently  conferred  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  This 
cannot  but  react  most  favorably  in  many  ways  on  the  student  body. 

The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  841.  In  June  the  at- 
tendance had  dropped  ofE  to  695.  Some  left  on  account  of  im- 
paired health,  many  were  asked  to  withdraw  because  of  their  inabil- 
ity to  do  passable  work,  while  others  left  simply  because  they  were 
not  interested  enough  in  their  studies  to  wish  to  keep  on. 

Our  Buildings. 

Some  of  this  impaired  health,  lack  of  interest,  and  unsatisfactory 
work  may  be  credited  to  the  narrow  quarters  in  which  we  work. 
It  is  no  more  than  just  to  ourselves  to  say  that  a  great  deal  of 
energy  is  expended  in  the  mere  effort  of  trying  to  compress  so  large 
a  school  into  so  small  a  building.  Both  time  and  endurance  are 
heavily  taxed.  Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the  building,  the  mov- 
ing of  classes  takes  up  much  time  and  necessitates  a  large  amount 
of  stair-climbing.     On  this  account  and  because  danger  is  appre- 
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hended  from  fire,  some  parents  have  withdrawn  their  children  from 
school.  When  we  consider  that  recitations  are  daily  held  in  the 
wretched  rooms  of  the  annex,  in  the  gloomy  and  drafty  hall  on  the 
fourth  floor,  in  the  principal's  office  and  occasionally  on  a  stairway, 
the  wonder  is  that  bo  much  thorough  and  scholarly  work  is  accom- 
plished and  that  more  do  not  break  down  in  health,  or  leave  school 
in  disgust.  Those  not  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  school,  do 
not,  we  are  sure,  realize  to  what  extent  the  principal's  work  must 
of  necessity  be  clerical  and  janitorial  instead  of  educational.  So 
intricate  are  the  details  of  the  daily  schedule  of  work  resulting  from 
the  inadequate  accommodations,  that  it  requires  several  days  or 
even  weeks  of  most  arduous  effort  to  adjust  and  readjust  the 
program  until  it  is  workable.  Then,  too,  to  find  room  for  the 
classes  and  divisions  often  becomes  most  perplexing  and  many 
hours  are  consumed  in  planning  the  arrangement  of  seats,  trying 
to  squeeze  two  or  three  more  desks  or  chairs  into  this  room  or 
that,  and  trying  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  using  for  the  seating  of  pu- 
pils, boxes,  window-sills  and  step-ladders,  all  of  which  have  had  to 
serve  thdr  turn  in  this  capacity.  Surely,  if  the  energy  could  be  set 
free  that  is  expended  by  all  in  school  in  matters  of  mere  mechanical 
adjustment,  a  great  deal  more  of  what  usually  constitutes  school 
work  could  be  accomplished  both  by  teachers  and  pupils  with  less 
tax  on  physical  endurance  and  far  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  nervous 
system. 

The  Class  of  '98, 

On  the  21st  of  June,  a  class  of  141  was  graduated,  of  whom  24 
boys  and  10  girls  entered  college  or  professional  school,  26  girls 
went  to  Normal  School,  four  returned  to  the  high  school  for  further 
study,  while  most  of  the  others  have  gone  into  business.  Word  has 
already  come  from  the  business  firms  and  from  college  authorities, 
concerning  these  young  people,  that  their  efficiency  and  the  char- 
acter of  their  work  is  of  a  "gratifyingly  high  order,"  letters  to 
which  effect  are  on  file  in  the  office.  This  is  no  more  than  ought 
to  be  expected,  for  it  was  to  bring  about  just  such  results  that  the 
high  school  was  established.  As  a  rule,  it  is  impossible  for  young 
men  and  women  to  pass  through  a  high  school  course  and  receive 
its  diploma  without  having  their  wits  sharpened,  their  tastes  re- 
fined, their  characters  rounded  out.     Their  education  brings  them 
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to  look  at  life  in  a  larger  way,  and  enables  them,  as  Dr.  Harris  says, 
"to  interpret  and  assimilate  vast  fields  of  experience  when  once 
they  encoimter  life.'^ 

The  Entering  Class.    Why  More  Pupils  do  Not  Oo  From  the  Oram- 
mar  Schools  to  the  High  Schools, 

The  class  that  entered  in  September,  1898,  numbered  368.  Of 
these  332  came  from  the  grammar  schools.  As  the  total  number, 
in  June,  in  the  eighth  or  highest  grade  of  all  the  grammar  schools 
combined,  was  666,  it  appears  that  of  those  who  were  eligible  in  any 
way,  58.7  per  cent,  actually  entered  Hillhouse  and  89  pupils  or  15.7 
per  cent,  entered  Boardman.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that>  taking 
into  account  the  entire  school  population,  if  the  proportion  of 
those  going  to  the  high  schools  in  New  Haven  were  as  large  as 
the  proportion  is  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  we  should  have 
1,932  pupils;  if  as  large  as  Dayton,  Ohio,  2,660.  Many  other  cities 
might  likewise  be  mentioned,  all  of  which  would  show  a  larger 
proportion  in  high  school  attendance  than  Kew  Haven.  Of  course 
the  number  of  pupils  (565)  in  the  eighth  grades  of  this  City  is  not 
so  large  in  proportion  to  the  total  school  population  as  it  is  in  these 
other  cities;  and  when  we  consider  that  74.5  per  cent,  of  these  565 
actually  entered  Boardman  and  Hillhouse,  we  can  see  that  the 
drawing  power  of  our  high  schools  is  considerable.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  that  any  of  the  other  cities  can  show  a  larger  percentage  of 
promotions  from  the  grammar  schools  to  the  high  schools.  The 
principle  falling  off  in  attendance  in  New  Haven  as  compared  with 
many  cities  of  like  size,  seems  to  take  place  lefore  the  eighth  grade 
is  reached,  and  not,  as  is  generally  believed,  between  the  eighth 
grade  and  the  high  schools.  The  fact,  however,  remains,  that  out 
of  565  pupils,  144  did  not  seem  disposed  last  year  to  pursue  their 
studies  beyond  the  grammar  schools. 

Wondering  as  to  the  possible  causes  for  this,  we  recently  pro- 
pounded this  question  to  our  students:  'Ttfany  drop  out  of  school 
entirely  on  leaving  the  grammar  school.  What  reasons  do  you 
hear  boys  and  girls  give  for  not  going  to  the  high  schools?^'  Sev- 
eral hundred  replies  were  received,  of  which  the  following  are  typi- 
cal: "Some  don't  come  because  they  have  to  go  to  work  to  help 
support  the  family;''  "parents  won't  let  them;"  "they  would  rather 
go  to  work  than  study;"  "sick   of   school;"    "don't   like   school;" 
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"monotony  of  school  life  is  wearying;"  "wish  to  be  free  from  school 
duties  so  as  to  enjoy  themselves;"  "grammar  school  education  is 
sufficient;"  'Tiigh  school  is  of  no  benefit  if  one  is  not  going  to  col- 
lege;" ^Tiave  heard  that  lessons  are  too  hard;"  "some  have  older 
brothers  or  sisters  who  have  been  to  the  high  school  and  told  them 
how  hard  it  was  and  how  strict,  and  it  has  made  the  younger  ones 
discouraged;"  ^Tiigh  school  is  not  practical  enough  for  common 
people;"  *Tiigh  school  is  too  strict;"  "afraid  they  will  be  dropped." 

Summarizing  these  we  find  that  the  following  are  the  reasons 
why  some  pupils  do  not  enter  high  school:  1.  Many  are  obliged 
to  go  to  work.  2.  Some  are  tired  of  school.  3.  Many  are  brought 
up  to  believe  that  higher  education  is  not  practical,  and  is  of  no 
benefit  to  those  who  are  not  going  to  college.  4.  Others  are  afraid 
of  work. 

Of  these  reasons  the  third  has  been  so  prominently  before  the 
public  of  late  that  a  few  observations  from  the  high  school  stand- 
point ought  not  to  be  out  of  place  in  this  report. 

How  Much  Education  is  Needed? 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  as  to  how  much  education 
should  be  given  our  boys  and  girls.  Some  citizens  seem  to  feel  that 
a  minimum  amount  should  be  defined  by  law  and  free  education 
should  be  confined  to  that  limit.  We  hear  others  talking  about 
educating  children  ^Tjeyond  their  sphere  in  life,"  and  asking  "where 
are  our  servants  coming  from  if  we  give  the  masses  too  much  edu- 
cation?" It  seems  strange  to  hear  such  sentiments  in  America, 
where  it  has  always  been  recognized  that  the  "sphere*^  of  eveiy  per- 
son is  the  position,  high  or  low,  to  which  his  merits  entitle  him; 
that  this  position  depends  on  such  factors  as  virtue,  industry,  pur- 
pose and  talent  plus  education;  and  that  opportunity  for  educa- 
tion, elementary  and  secondary,  should  be  ample  and  should  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  all  as  one  of  the  inalienable  rights  of 
American  citizens. 

In  America  it  is  orthodox  to  hold  that  the  more  education  a  per- 
son has,  the  better  it  is  for  that  person,  always  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  education  is  of  the  right  sort  and  the  person  is  susceptible 
to  it.  No  one  would  think  for  a  moment  of  claiming  that  every 
one  should  receive  higher  education,  and  no  one  would  think  of 
claiming  that  mere  formal  schooling,  be  it  carried  ever  so  far,  will 
necessarily  make  a  boy  successful.    Unhappily  there  are   dismal 
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failures  among  thoee  who  have  gone  through  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  just  as  there  are  failures  amongst  those  who  have  received 
their  training  in  "the  practical  school  of  life.". 

A  recent  correspondent  of  ours,  in  arguing  that  business  men  did 
not  need  much  schooling,  said:  "Our  men  in  the  front  ranks  of  busi- 
ness are  men  with  hardly  a  common  school  education.  There  are 
exceptions,  but  this  is  the  rule."  If,  as  seems  to  be  implied  here, 
it  is  true  that  most  business  men  have  had  hardly  a  common  school 
education,  possibly  it  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
failures.  liideed,  we  are  told  that  among  those  who  go  into  busi- 
ness for  themselves,  98  out  of  every  100  fail.  Evidently  element- 
ary education,  as  a  rule,  is  not  suflSciemt  to  equip  our  youth  for  the 
struggles  of  modem  business  and  professional  life. 

Some  men,  to  be  sure,  who  are  gifted  with  exceptional  natural 
ability,  rise  to  success  or  even  eminence  without  the  aid  of  school- 
ing. Such  a  man  was  Lincoln,  yet  no  one  would  think  of  pointing 
to  him  and  saying  that  because  he,  with  little  or  no  schooling,  be- 
came great  and  useful,  therefore  schooling  is  not  necessary.  Self- 
made  men,  when  they  point  proudly  to  themselves  as  examples  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  without  much  schooling,  are  in  danger 
of  proving  a  double  menace  to  society,  for  they  on  the  one  hand 
encourage  youth  to  sneer  at  education  and  to  rush  prematurely 
into  business  where  98  out  of  every  100  fail,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  oppose  the  broadening  of  educational  policy  and  hinder 
the  efforts  of  school  officials. 

Almost  every  section  of  the  United  States  is  now  acting  on  the 
principle  tliat  opportunities  for  higher  education  must  be  liberally 
provided  for  every  boy  or  girl  that  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  Professor  Huxley^s  thesis,  that  "no  sys- 
tem of  education  is  worthy  of  the  name  unless  it  creates  a  great  ed- 
ucational ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the 
university."  It  is  a  common  saying  that  society  is  reinforced  from 
below.  Certainly,  it  is  true  that  our  leadeis  in  thought,  and  our 
distinguished  men  of  affairs  have  not  always  come  from  the  well- 
to-do  classes.  Amongst  the  best  in  every  walk  of  life  may  be  found 
those,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  free  high  schools,  could  never  have 
gone  on  to  enjoy  and  profit  by  the  advantages  of  college  education. 

Now  if  a  higher  or  college  education  is  a  good  thing  then  all 
those  institutions,  which  enable  young  people  to  avail  themselves 
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of  such  an  education,  are  neceesarily  good.  The  question,  then, 
turns  in  a  measure  on  the  value  of  a  college  education,  and  in  this 
connection  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  college  education  of 
former  days  was  no  more  thorough  and  scarcely  more  advanced 
than  is  the  high  school  course  of  to-day.  The  following,  therefore, 
showing  the  value  of  education  in  advance  of  that  given  by  ele- 
mentary or  common  schools  is  of  double  significance.  Dr.  Charles 
Thwing,  president  of  Adelbert  College,  counted  the  names  in  the 
six  volumes  of  the  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  Biography,  which 
sketches  the  careers  of  about  15,000  of  the  most  noted  Americans. 
He  found  that  more  than  5,000  of  these  are  college  men.  Esti- 
mating the  total  number  who  have  graduated  from  college  to  be 
200,000,  and  the  total  population  of  the  coimtry  for  the  century  at 
100,000,000,  it  appears  that  where  one  out  of  40  of  the  college  men 
of  this  country  became  sufficiently  noted  to  receive  mention  in  this 
cyclopedia,  only  one  out  of  10,000  of  those  who  had  not  had  col- 
lege training  was  equally  fortunate.  That  is,  according  to  this  re- 
markable showing,  the  chances  of  the  college  man  to  become  emi- 
nently successful  and  distinguished  as  compared  with  the  non-col- 
lege man  is  as  10,000  to  40,  or  250  to  1. 

Strongly  confirming  the  above  from  President  Thwing,  is  the 
interesting  article  of  Professor  Jones,  of  the  Tlniversity  of  Missouri, 
published  in  the  Forum,  for  November,  1898.  He  estimates  that 
only  one  out  of  every  100  of  the  men  of  this  nation  have  had  a 
college  education  (some  claim  only  one  out  of  200).  He  then  gdes 
on  to  say  that  if,  as  a  rule,  the  college  graduate  is  no  better  fitted 
for  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  than  those  who  have  not 
had  a  college  education,  then  we  could  not  expect  to  find  more  than 
one  per  cent,  of  these  positions  filled  by  college  men.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  we  find  college  men  proportionately,  or  even  ac- 
tually, far  outnumbering  the  non-college  men,  besides  furnishing 
a  majority  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  American  history. 

For  instance,  in  our  national  congress,  instead  of  only  one  per 
cent.,  36  per  cent,  of  the  members  are  college  graduates.  Of  the 
speakers  of  the  house  during  the  past  fifty  years>  55  per  cent,  have 
been  college  men.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  our  presidents  were  grad- 
uated from  college,  and  so  were  63  per  cent,  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  67  per  cent,  of  the  attorney-generals,  69  per  cent,  of  the  as- 
sociate justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  68  per  cent  of  the  chief 
justices. 
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Professor  Jones  says  that  the  percentage  of  college  men  in  nar 
tional  public  aflfairs  is  increasing  in  every  branch  except  the  United 
States  senate,  "and/'  he  adds  significantly,  "are  tjiere  not  those 
who  think  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  senate?" 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  OUR  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

A,     College  Preparation, 

Now  it  must  appear  from  the  foregoing,  that  one  function  of 
the  high  school  is  to  fit  for  college,  and  a  very  important  and  legiti- 
mate f imction  it  is.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  best  interests 
of  a  high  school,  that  it  be  fully  equipped  to  perform  this  phase  of 
its  work  well,  and  thus  get  into  the  closest  and  most  sympathetic 
relations  with  the  college.  For  the  college  reacts  upon  the  high 
school  and  lifts  it,  affecting  not  only  its  college  fitting  coursei,  but 
all  other  courses;  for  one  course  sets  the  pace  for  the  others, 
thoroughness  in  one  insures  thoroughness  in  others,  inspiration  in 
one  means  inspiration  in  all. 

In  a  similar  way  the  high  school  tends  to  uplift  the  elementary 
schools.  It  is  thus  that  educational  influences  work  downward. 
The  higher  institutions  are  the  life  of  the  lower  schools;  there  is  a 
"downward  and  upward  action  and  reaction.  Downward  it 
strengthens  the  teaching  even  to  the  lowest  grade;  upward  it  fixes 
a  goal  for  the  aspirations  of  the  children  in  the  lower  grades. 
*  *  *  The  primary  schools  have  no  inherent  bouyancy;  the 
pull  is  from  above.  Out  off  the  pull  and  you  produce  a  collapse. 
An  efficient  system  of  isolated  primary  schools  is  a  practical  impos- 
sibility; it  is  infancy  trying  to  sustain  itself.  *  ♦  ♦  From  the 
university  downward,  is  the  motto  of  the  best  wisdom  of  the  world. 
As  the  high  school  puts  life  into  the  low  school,  so  does  the  college 
or  university  put  life  into  the  high  school."  Another  thought 
from  the  same  writer*  is  worth  considering  in  this  connection:  "If 
the  opponents  of  high  schools  could  carry  their  points  we  should 
soon  have  class  education  in  its  most  vicious  form.  The  wealthy 
classes  would  simply  send  their  children  to  private  high  schools; 
and  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the  lower  grades,  imsupported 
by  a  high  school  center,  would  cause  them  to  withdraw  their 
children  entirely  from  those  grades.  Those  grades  would 
thus  be  abandoned  to  the  poorer  classes,  and  attendance  in  them 


•  Supt.  John  Kennedy,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
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would  become  a  badge  of  indigence.  When  the  public  school  de- 
generates into  a  mere  charity  school  the  proudest  of  the  poor  will 
save  their  self-respect  by  keeping  out  it.  The  public  school  would 
then  be  merely  an  assembly  of  paupers.  *  *  ♦  Thus,  these 
opponents  *  *  *  would  throw  us  beck  to  the  extreme  of  class 
education  and  social  disintegration.^' 

From  the  above  considerations  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
funds  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  college  preparatory  work  of  the 
high  school  do  not  merely  enable  the  few  to  get  ready  for  college, 
but  they  provide  a  convenient  and  economical  medium  through 
which  the  elementary  schools  become  leavened  with  the  greater  en- 
lightenment, the  higher  ideals,  the  loftier  theories  of  life,  and  the 
better  practices  of  living  that  it  has  ever  been  the  mission  of  the 
university  to  conceive,  develop,  and  then  transmit  to  mankind. 

But  as  the  large  majority  never  go  to  college,  the  high  school  has 
a  most  important  function  to  perform  in  preparing  theee  students 
immediately  for  life's  activities.  In  this  respect  it  is  under  obli- 
gation to  do  two  things;  first,  to  contribute  something  directly  and 
materially  advantageous  to  the  art  of  bread-winning  in  other  than 
professional  lines;  second,  to  draw  out  and  to  give  direction  to  the 
finer  sensibilities  and  emotions  of  human  nature.  Before  speaking 
of  the  first  we  wish  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  second. 

S.    Promotion  of  Culture  and  Refinement 

The  mission  of  the  high  school  in  this  latter  respect  is  of  si)ecial 
importance  to  Americans,  amongst  whom  Philistinism  is  too  often 
rampant.  The  intense  activity  of  American  life,  the  feverish  pur- 
suit of  material  advantages  tends  to  give  us  an  all  absorbing  atten- 
tion to  outward  things,  to  mechanism,  to  things  of  the  senses,  and 
to  neglect  the  intellect  and  the  spirit. 

Money  getting  seems  often  to  be  the  sole. aim;  "push"  and  "hus- 
tle^'  are  the  favorite  words  to  conjure  with.  Now  everyone  knows 
that  in  the  present  constitution  of  affairs  money  getting  is  a  matter 
of  prime  importance,  while  energy,  prompt  decisive  action,  and 
aggressiveness  are  cardinal  virtues.  But  our  point  is  that  these 
other  things,  these  things  of  the  higher  intellect  and  of  the  spirit, 
are  of  supremest  importance  and  should  envelop  the  sterner  activi- 
ties of  life  with  what  we  might  call  a  humanizing  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Winter  in  "Gray  Days  and  Gold"  touches  this  point  in  this  way: 
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'*The  supreme  need  of  this  age  in  America''  he  says,  "is  a  practical 
conviction  that  progress  does  not  consist  in  material  prosperity,  but 
in  spiritual  advancement.  Utility  has  long  been  exclusively  wor- 
shipped. The  welfare  of  the  future  lies  in  the  worship  of  beauty, 
with  all  that  this  implies  of  sympathy  with  the  higher  instincts, 
and  faith  in  the  supreme  destiny  of  the  human  mind.''  EUs  words 
at  the  opening  of  Staten  Island  Academy  form  an  excellent  com- 
mentary on  the  above.    There  he  said: 

'TVhen  I  speak  of  education,  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  impart- 
ment  of  knowledge,  but  the  development  of  the  character  and  the 
building  of  the  mind.  The  influence  that  leads  to  that  result  is 
always  a  public  benefit.  Civilization  succeeds  when  it  produces 
communities  that  are  governed  by  justice,  dignified  by  intelligence, 
and  adorned  by  refinement.  In  parts  of  the  Republic  it  has 
amply  and  brilliantly  succeeded;  in  others  it  has  failed;  and  it  has 
failed  for  want  of  true  education — ^the  education  that  exalts  the 
soul  above  all  material  things,  and  that  cultivates,  not  the  senses, 
but  the  intellect.'' 

We  know  that  some  people  curl  the  lip  at  sentiment  of  this  kind, 
and  we  can  easily  imagine  some  taxpayer  who  delights  in  calling 
himself  ^%ard  headed,''  saying  that  he  does  not  want  to  pay  taxes 
for  that  kind  of  thing.  We  are  quite  as  certain,  however,  that  the 
great  majority  heartily  applaud  this  idea,  specially  those  who  have 
boys  and  girls  whom  they  wish  above  all  things  to  see  "governed  by 
justice,  dignified  by  intelligence  and  adorned  by  refinement." 

But  this  three^f old  culture  cannot  come  from  a  merely  elementary 
education.  In  the  elementary  school  the  child  is  concerned  chiefiy 
with  becoming  acquainted  with  the  symbols  of  knowledge,  in  learn- 
ing to  master  the  mechanical  details  of  reading,  writing,  and  cipher- 
ing, and  in  acquiring  mafises  of  facts  that  it  is  supposed  will  be 
eventually  useful  to  hinL  He  has  not  the  time  nor  is  he  mature 
enough  to  follow  these  facts  into  their  relations  with  one  another,  to 
trace  cause  and  eflEect,  and  to  draw  inferences  of  practical  import. 
These  belong  to  the  secondary  stage  of  his  education.  The  child  who 
goes  no  farther  than  the  elementary  school  is  shut  out  from  much 
that  is  inspiring,ennobling  and  eminently  useful.  To  live  in  thehigh- 
eet  sense  of  the  word,  he  needs  a  wider  acquaintance  than  the  com- 
mon schools  make  possible,  with  literature,  which  records  the  best 
thoughts  of  the  best  men  and  women  of  the  race;  with  history, 
which  lifts  pupils  out  of  their  narrow  little  sphere  and  introduces 
them  to  the  nations  of  the  earth  and  shows  with  what  hopes  and 
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fears  and  aspirations  they  have  been  actuated,  and  what  the  results 
have  been.  They  need  science,  abundance  of  it,  to  open  their  eyes 
to  their  environment,  to  impreee  them  with  a  consciousness  of  the 
universality  of  law,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  reverential  attitude 
toward  the  Oeator  of  all  things;  they  need  music,  elocution,  draw- 
ing, coloring  and  modeling  to  induce  that  refinement  of  taste  and 
grace  of  bearing  and  expression  that  marks  true  culture;  they  need 
the  industrial  arts  to  help  bring  muscle  into  subjection  to  mind, 
and  to  beget  that  sympathy  with  skillful  labor  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  true  brotherhood  of  man  and  leads  to  a  higher  plane  of 
ethical  feeling  and  living.  No  American  commimity  can  afford  to 
be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than  all  this  for  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  its  youth;  and  to  give  it  in  any  appreciable  measure  the 
high  school  is  absolutely  essential. 

(7.     The  Giving  of  a  Practical  Education;  Training  in  Domestic 
Science  and  in  the  Industrial  Arts. 

N*ow  the  criticism  is  often  made  of  the  high  school  course,  that 
it  is  of  no  practical  benefit  to  those  who  are  not  going  to  college. 
As  has  been  implied  above,  it  is  always  unfortunate  when,  in  con- 
nection with  education,  this  word  practical  is  used  in  an  excessively 
utilitarian  sense.  Education  does  not  recognize  an  antithesis  be- 
tween theory  and  practice.  Its  very  basis  lies  in  the  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  theory  underlies  practice;  that  there  can  be  no  in- 
telligent practice  without  some  degree  of  theory.  Men  who  do 
things  blindly  without  at  least  some  appreciation  of  the  theories 
that  underlie  them,  are  but  little  more  than  machines;  their  devel- 
opment is  of  a  low  order;  capacity  for  progress  simply  does  not  ex- 
ist; they  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  crises;  their  individuality  is 
effaced;  they  are  predestined  to  inferiority.  A  thing  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  smack  of  manual  labor  or  of  brMid  and  butter 
in  order  to  be  practical.  Keen  powers  of  observation,  reliable 
memory,  good  judgment,  ability  to  draw  correct  inferences,  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  these  are  the  things  that  characterize  the 
practical  man,  and  whatever  will  develop  these  traits  has  a 
practical  bearing.  The  practical  value  of  a  thing,  then,  lies  not  so 
much  in  what  you  do  with  it  as  in  what  it  does  to  you. 

This  is  far  from  saying,  however,  that  for  school  purposes  one 
subject  is  as  good  as  another.     Generally  speaking  subjects  that 
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appeal  most  strongly  to  our  every  day  interests,  if  taught  in  the 
right  way,  are  the  best  subjects  for  a  school  curriculum. 

It  ought  therefore  to  be  an  indispensable  requirement  that  some 
of  the  subjects  in  every  course  of  study  should  bear  directly  on  the 
iiamep-making  and  bread-winning  side  of  life.  It  seems  to  us  that 
Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  is  absolutely  right  when  she  says,  'It 
is  sheer  cruelty  to  send  our  sons  and  daughters  out  into  the  worid 
to  get  a  living  without  first  having  learned  the  use  of  their  hands.'* 
In  this  connection,  too.  Miss  Conro,  of  Pratt  Institute,  ought  to  be 
quoted.  She  says:  ''It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  a 
purely  intellectual  culture  has  failed  to  accomplish  the  needful 
preparation  for  the  many  sides  and  serious  demands  of  daily  life. 
No  one  believes  that  the  culture  is  at  fault,  or  that  it  is  superfluous; 
it  is  felt,  rather,  that  something  more  is  necessary.  If,  then,  to  a 
broad  culture  we  add  special  instruction  becuing  directly  on  health 
and  h'ving,  the  desired  end  is  perhaps  attainable/* 

We  do  not  believe  that  parents  fully  realize  the  importance  of 
training  their  children  in  the  industrial  and   domestic  arts.     Of 
special  importance  is  this,  in  our  city  populations  where  boys  and 
girls  are  not  trained  to  the  extent  that  country  boys  and  girls  are, 
in  using  both  hands  and  brains.    Many  people  seem  to  feel  that  in 
order  to  train  the  mind  and  the  moral  nature,  books  alone  will 
suffice.    Yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  a  book  is  of  more  value 
for  this  purpose  than  a  properly  handled  tool.    Industrial  work 
has  great  disciplinary  value  for  the  mind.    It  develops  the  powers 
of  observation  and  attention;  it  trains  the  eye,  ear  and  hand  to  pre- 
cision; it  produces  order,  neatness  and  accuracy;  it  inculcates  habits 
of  industry  and  thrift;  thus  it  gives  a  boy  more  than  a  trade;  it 
gives  him  power  to  succeed  at  any  trade  or  in  any  walk  of  life.    But 
it  does  even  more  than  this;  it  leads  one  into  a  wider,  deeper  sym- 
pathy with  all  manual  laborers.     For  if  a  man*s  muscles  and  mind 
have  by  practice  been  adjusted  to  the  nicety  requisite  to  produce 
a  finished  piece  of  work,  then  will  he  appreciate  a  well  constructed 
article  wherever  he  sees  it  and  enter  at  once  into  sympathy  with  its 
maker.    Thus,  manual  labor,  dignified  by  intelligence  and  by  high 
ideals,  not  only  aids  in  life's  struggle,  but  tends  to  obliterate  class 
distinctions  and  to  promote  general  contentment.    Yet  from  the 
benefit  of  this  kind  of  education  our  students  are  shut  off.     It  is 
"unfortunate  that  old  line  schools  like  Hillhouse  should  be  so  woe- 
fully  lacking   in   this   particular.     The   non-college   preparatory 
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courses  have  been  dominated  fax  too  much  by  college  requirements. 
The  courses  which  should  be  the  richest  and  best^  because  they  are 
for  the  vast  majority,  absolutely  lack  in  what  modem  thought  con- 
siders to  be  essential.  The  best  of  everything  has  been  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  comparatively  few  who  go  to  college.  If  effort 
has  been  made  to  give  the  others  a  better,  richer  program,  it  has 
resulted  usually  in  the  addition  of  purely  cultural  stucjies.  We 
have,  to  be  sure,  an  excellent  commercial  course;  there  is  none  bet- 
ter in  the  country;  but  only  200  pupils  take  advantage  of  this.  We 
have  400  others  who  are  not  going  to  college.  These  have  too 
much  theory  and  too  little  practice;  too  large  a  proportion  of  time 
is  spent  on  cultural  studiesi,  no  time  at  all  on  the  domestic  and  in- 
dustrial arts,  on  the  things  that  have  direct  bearing  on  the  work 
they  will  be  called  upon  to  do  in  the  world.  And  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  this  cannot  be  different  in  our  present  building. 
The  only  remedy  is  the  proposed  new  high  school  building  on 
York  square,  which  would  bring  hundreds  of  our  students  within 
reach  of  the  manual  training*  plant  so  liberally  founded  by  Mrs. 
Boardman. 

Revision  of  the  Course  of  Study. 

It  had  been  apparent  for  some  time  that  a  revision  of  the  school 
curriculimi  was  neoeeeaiy.  This  was  underi;aken  during  the  year 
and  the  new  course  is  appended  to  this  report.  Credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Marble  and  to  Mr.  Houston  for  their  exceedingly  valuable  as- 
sistance in  this  matter.  As  a  first  step  in  the  construction  of  this 
course,  the  accompanying  self-explanatory  letter  and  blank  was 
sent  to  many  citizens  of  New  Haven. 

HiLLHousE  High  School, 

.    New  Haven,  Conn, 

Dear  Sir: — The  questions  in  the  inclosed  blank  are  sent  out  with 
the  aim  of  getting  from  some  of  the  business  and  professional  men 
of  this  City,  and  from  others  who  may  be  interested  in  our  schools, 
a  frank  expression  of  opinion  as  to  what  should  constitute  a  busi- 
ness education. 

From  time  to  time  it  becomes  necessary,  as  you  know,  to  rear- 
range or  to  revise  courses  of  study  in  the  high  schools  of  the  coun- 
try, to  meet  the  needs  of  the  communities  that  support  these 
schools.  Now,  whatever  colleges  and  private  schools  may  desire, 
the  public  schools,  which  are  established  by  the  people  for  the  peo- 
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pie,  must  reflect  most  closely  the  wishes  of  the  people;  must  always 
be  sensitive  to  the  best  thought  of  the  public  and  be  a  ready  instru- 
ment for  caiTjdng  out  the  ideals  touching  body,  mind  and  spirit, 
which  the  people  wish  to  have  appear  in  their  children. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  we  wish  to  know  what  it  is  that  the 
citizens  of  New  Haven  want  to  have  the  High  School  accomplish 
through  the  commercial  course.  In  training  our  boys  and  girls  for 
a  business  life  in  this  community  and  for  active  participation  in 
the  duties  of  dtizenship,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  what  subjects 
should  enter  into  the  course  of  study;  what  may  well  be  eliminated; 
what  should  be  emphasized  and  what  may  be  regarded  as  non-es- 
sential. Kindly  help  us  to  a  wise  decision  in  these  matters  by  reply- 
ing as  fully  as  your  time  may  permit  to  the  inclosed  questions, 
adding  whatever  else  you  may  see  fit.  If  you  have  not  time  to 
answer  all,  we  should  be  pleased  to  receive  answers  to  a  part.  I  as- 
sure you  we  shall  greatly  esteem  the  favor  of  a  reply. 

Very  trujy  yours, 

MYBON  T.  SCUDDER, 

Principal. 

Questions  Relating  to  a  Commercial  Course. 

1.  Should  the  commercial  course  aim  merely  to  train  for  clerk- 
ship or  bookkeeping,  or  should  the  aim  be  to  prepare  the  students 
for  the  possibility  of  positions  of  still  greater  responsibilty? 

2.  In  what  respects  have  you  fotind  the  young  people  who  come 
to  you  for  employment,  deficient? 

3.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  following  subjects  are  essen- 
tials: bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  actual  business  forms, 
commercial  geography,  commercial  law,  history  of  commerce,  office 
work  (copying,  mimeographing,  indexing,  (4rd-cataloging,  etc.), 
but  should  typewriting  and  stenography  be  taught  to  every  pupil, 
or  should  these  subjecte  be  elective? 

4.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  ability  to  read,  wnte  and  spell 
well,  to  use  good  English,  to  compose  a  good  letter,  and  to  express 
one's  thoughts  concisely  and  clearly  are  prerequisites  in  any  course 
of  study:  but  should  a  commercial  course  aim  in  addition  to  this  to 
give  practice  in  debating  and  in  the  art  of  public  speaking? 

5.  Is  a  knowledge  of  Latin  of  sufficient  advantage  to  a  business 
man  to  warrant  its  introduction  into  a  commercial  course? 

6.  How  is  it  with  German?    French? 

7.  What  language  other  than  English  would  you  have  taught  in 
the  commercial  course? 

8.  Should  algebra  and  geometry  be  taught  in  the  commercial 
course? 
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9.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  advantages  of  chemistry?  of 
physics?  of  botany?  of  zoology?  all  these  in  connectian  with  labora- 
tory work. 

10.  We  wish  to  know  to  what  extent  history  and  civics  ahonld 
be  taught. 

(1)  Should  civics  (civil  government)  be  taught  as  a  sep- 
arate study  or  taught  in  connection  with  history? 

(2)  Should  history  be  required  in  each  year  of  the 
course? 

(3)  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  following  course?  (a) 
History  of  Greece  and  Borne  and  other  ancient  civil- 
izations,    (b)  History  of  England  and  other  leading 

'    European  nations,     (c)  H]£t<»y  of  the  United  States. 

11.  Should  an  elementary  course  in  political  economy  be  given? 

12.  Would  it  be  well  to  introduce  a  brief  elementary  study  of 
such  topics  as  immigration^  municipal  government^  home  condi- 
tions of  the  peo^le^  labor  problems,  the  race  question,  etc.,  as 
summed  up  in  the  term  sociology? 

13.  Should  there  be  an  elementary  study  of  the  laws  underly- 
ing the  operations  of  the  mind  (psychology)  and  of  the  laws  under- 
lying conduct  (ethics)? 

14.  Should  this  course,  like  the  others,  continue  through  four 
years  or  should  it  be  confined  to  three  years? 

Our  aim  in  sending  out  these  letters  was  to  get  some  frank  criti- 
cism, helpfid  suggestions  and  sound  business  advice,  and  we  were 
not  in  the  least  disappointed.  It  had  been  predicted  that  but  few 
would  feel  interest  enough  in  these  questions  to  take  the  trouble 
to  reply  to  them,  and  it  was  a  gratifying  surprise  that  the  opposite 
of  this  proved  true.  Eeplies  by  the  score  came  in  prompUy,  many  of 
them  accompanied  by  letters,  and  some  followed  by  personal  inter- 
views. The  returns  were  carefully  summarized  and  a  course  of 
study  agreeing  with  the  consensus  of  opinion  thus  expressed  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  is  now  in 
most  successful  operation. 

Business  Education. 

This  effort  in  behalf  of  a  better  business  training  has  received 
much  attention  in  educational  papers,  and  the  commercial  course 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
advanced  in  the  country.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be  observed 
that  no  educational  subject  is  more  prominent  before  the  public  to- 
day than  this  very  one  of  commercial  training.  The  conviction 
is  gaining  ground  that  this  has  been  sadly  neglected;  and  boards  of 
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trade,  boards  of  education,  colleges,  univeirsities  and  schools  are 
disenssing  ways  and  means  of  providing  a  thorough  liberal  business 
education.  The  Outlook  said  recently,  "the  necessity  of  training 
for  the  professions  has  been  recognized  far  centuries;  but  it  has 
been  assumed,  especially  in  this  country,  that  success  in  practical 
pursuits  depended  on  natural  sagacity  and  force.  In  Europe,  where 
competition  is  keener  and  natural  opportunities  are  not  so  great, 
people  have  been  learning  very  rapidly  in  the  last  two  generations 
that  the  man  in  business  needs  education  quite  as  much  as  the  num 
in  profession  or  the  arts.^^ 

It  seems  that  the  Germans  first  of  all  saw  the  necessity  of  this, 
and  attacking  the  problem  with  their  usual  directness,  they  have 
developed  some  of  the  best  commercial  schools  in  the  world.  The 
results  axe  seen  in  the  fact  that  they  have  leaped  to  the  forefront  as 
a  commercial  nation.  The  commercially  trained  young  Germans 
lead  the  liJnglish  and  American  youth  in  business  pursuits,  because 
they  have  prepared  themselves  so  thoroughly  for  their  life's  work. 
German  merchants  drive  out  English  and  American  merchants,  and 
German  houses  take  the  place  of  English  and  American  houses, 
simply  because^  as  has  been  pointed  out,  Germans  study  the  sciences, 
history,  literature,  and  mathematics  as  well  as  bookkeeping  and 
stenography.  They  are  intelligent  and  cultured  and  are  at  home 
amongst  educated  men.  Painstaking  and  patient,  and  willing  to 
begin  at  the  bottom,  they  have  a  supreme  contempt  for  that  super- 
ficiality which  leads  a  young  man  to  rush  into  business  life  without 
more  preparation  than  is  afforded  by  none  too  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  elementary  subjects. 

To  inculcate  similar  habits  of  industry,  thrift,  and  culture  must 
be  the  aim  of  every  high  school  commercial  department.  We  have 
made  a  decided  advance  in  the  right  direction  by  enriching  our 
course  and  by  requiring  at  least  three  years  of  study.  But  even 
three  years  is  not  enough  to  lay  the  broad  foundations  of  prepara- 
tion that  modem  business  life  makes  desirable,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  course  be  extended  to  four  years.  In  our  opinion,  no 
diploma  should  be  given-  for  anything  less  than  a  four  years'  course. 
This  would  at  once  raise  the  commercial  course  to  a  position  equal 
in  dignity  to  the  other  courses,  and  would  put  a  premium  on 
scholarship  and  thoroughness.  Certificates,  however,  might  well 
be  given  by  the  Board  of  Education  at  the  end  of  three  years  of 
successful  study,  whatever  be  the  course  followed  by  the  pupil. 
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This  four  yeoxs*  course  should  offer  electives  in  German,  French, 
and  possibly  Spanish.  Manual  training  and  home  science  should 
be  features  of  it  and  should  be  required  of  all.  Elementary  studies 
in  industrial  chemistry,  transportation,  banking  and  finance,  office 
practice,  observation  of  business  methods,  municipal  government, 
and  social  science,  should  also  be  required,  as  well  as  a  careful  study 
of  our  own  City,  its  history,  natural  advantages,  business  and  other 
interests. 

A  commercial  course  thus  enriched  and  extended  in  time  would 
become  what  might  reasonably  be  called  a  citizens*  course,  and  it 
would  very  likely  attract  to  itself  before  long  all  students  who  were 
not  directly  interested  in  preparing  for  college. 

The  other  courses  which  prevail  at  present,  the  academic,  the 
classical  and  the  scientific,  are  sufficiently  explained  in  the  outline 
printed  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

The  Free  Text-Book  Question. 

In  regard  to  the  free  text-book  question,  we  have  but  one  sug- 
gestion to  offer,  and  that  is  that  each  pupil  be  required  to  pay  a 
small  sum,  say  $2.50  or  $3  per  year,  for  the  use  of  books  and  station- 
ery supplied  by  the  school.  Such  an  amount  would  just  about 
cover  the  cost  and  the  expense  for  clerical  help  in  administering  the 
text-book  system- 

Teaching  of  English. 

Special  stress  has  been  laid,  as  in  the  past,  on  the  teaching  of 
English.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  English  literature  can 
and  must  be  made  to  better  subserve  the  purpose  of  language  teach- 
ing in  our  schools.  Why  should  ancient  languages  dominate  the 
situation  and-crowd  the  mother  tongue  into  insignificance?  Eng- 
lish, properly  taught,  is  certainly  as  valuable  for  its  refining  influ- 
ence, and  for  mental  discipline,  as  any  other  language.  In  view 
of  these  considerations,  the  official  recognition  of  Miss  Sheridan 
as  the  head  of  an  English  department  was  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  principal,  she  has  formulated 
the  syllabus  of  English  instruction  under  which  the  school  is  now 
working.  We  have  nowhere  seen  as  yet  so  clear  and  comprehensive 
an  arrangement  of  English  work  as  she  has  given  us. 
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School  Lunch. 

Early  in  the  fall  of  last  year  we  made  enquiries  as  to  the  kind 
of  food  eaten  by  our  pupils  at  the  regular  recess  and  the  amount 
of  money  expended  by  them  in  purchasing  these  articles  from  the 
stores  and  from  the  street  venders.  We  were  surprised  to  find  that 
in  a  single  day  something  like  sijcteen  dollars  was  spent  for  an 
assortment  of  food,  much  of  which  was  undesirable.  Another  set 
of  enquiries  elicited  the  fact  that  many  students  came  from  home 
in  the  morning  having  had  an  insufBcient  breakfast,  and  in  some 
cases,  no  breakfast  at  all.  After  considerable  discussion,  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  make  the  attempt  that  has  been  tried  with 
success  in  other  places,  of  preparing  food  on  our  own  premises 
and  offering  the  same  to  the  students  at  as  low  prices  as  possible. 
A  kitchen  was  fully  equipped  in  a  room  in  the  annex  and  lunch 
counters  placed  on  the  first  and  third  floors.  The  following  articles 
have  appeared  at  times  on  our  bill  of  fare:  sandwiches,  (chicken, 
ham,  tongue,  egg),  five  cents;  milk  with  crackers,  three  cents;  rolls, 
two  cents  each;  frankfurters  with  roll,  five  cents;  junket,  five  cents; 
baked  beans  per  pot,  five  cents;  cocoa,  three  cents;  turnovers  and 
pies,  five  cents;  simple  cakes,  one  and  two  cents.  More  of  such 
things  as  sandwiches,  rolls  and  frankfurters  are  eaten  than  of 
other  viands.  We  regret  the  necessity  of  having  pies  appear  on 
our  bill  of  fare,  but  they  are  always  sold  by  the  venders  outside  of 
school,  and  if  students  cannot  get  them  inside  they  will  buy  a  poorer 
article  outside.  The  administering  of  the  details  of  the  lunch 
service  have  been  imder  the  efficient  supervision  of  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Clark. 

The  kitchen  has  been  of  special  value  to  those  who  come  to  school 
without  breakfast,  or  who  wish  to  stay  for  afternoon  work,  for, 
at  the  most  reasonable  prices,  one  can  have  nicely  served  up  for 
breakfast  or  lunch,  such  articles  as  eggs,  chops,  beefsteak,  with 
-potaijoes,  bread  and  butter,  milk  or  cocoa,  and  fruit. 

This  has  also  made  it  possible  for  us  to  hold  faculty  meetings 
at  half-past  one  instead  of  at  three  o^clock,  as  formerly,  whereby 
teachers  gain  a  decided  benefit  in  having  a  greater  part  of  the 
afternoon  left  for  college  and  other  engagements,  after  they  have 
attended  faculty  meeting. 
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Physical  Culture. 

We  have  been  struck  by  the  statement  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Seavor,  of  the 
Yale  Qymnasiura,  that  the  boys  who  enter  Yale  from  HjllhouBe 
show  a  lower  average  of  physical  condition  than  those  who  come 
from  any  other  prepajutory  school.  The  following  table  shows  the 
condition  of  the  New  Haven  boys  who  have  entered  college  during 
the  past  few  years.  As  a  basis  of  comparison^  the  per  cents,  fc^ 
St.  Paul's  school^  where  theire  is  a  well  equipped  gymnasium,  are 
given  in  parallel  column. 

Physical  condition  of  students  entering  Yale: 

From  Hillhouse  High  School.  From  St.  Paul's  School. 
Good,  65%.  84%. 

Fair,  26%.  6%. 

Poor,  19%.  10%. 

In  the  light  of  such  testimony,  it  certainly  seems  that  something 
should  be  done  to  promote  physical  development  amoogst  our 
students.  Football,  baseball  and  the  bicycle,  are  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  something  more  is  necessary,  and  we  fully  agree  with 
Dr.  Seaver,  that  that  something  should  be  a  gymnasium,  equipped 
with  suitable  instruments  and  apparatus,  baths,  swimming  tank, 
and  running  track,  carefully  supervised  by  expert  physical  directors. 
To  look  into  the  possibility  of  securing  such  a  gymnasium,  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  by  the  alumni  association  and  by  the 
athletic  association  of  the  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MYEON  T.  SCUDDBB, 

Principal. 
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HILLHOUSE  SCHOOL. 


Courses  of  Study  in  HiUhouse  High  School. 

Beginning  with  September,  1898,  four  courses  of  study  were 
offered,  tbe  Academic,  tbe  Classical,  the  Scientific  and  the  Com- 
mercial. The  Commercial  course  is  completed  in  three  years.  The 
others  require  four  years,  and  are  identical  during  tbe  first  year  in 
the  subjects  studied  and  in  the  number  of  required  hours  of  work. 


Academic  Course. 

This  is  the  broadest  course  offered  and  aims  to  give  a  well 
rounded  high  school  education.  In  this  course  numerous  options 
and  electives  are  offered  which  must  be  determined  by  the  advice  of 
parents  and  teachers.  As  a  rule  divisions  in  elective  subjects  can- 
not be  made  for  fewer  than  ten  students. 

Those  who  expect  to  prepare  for  some  other  college  than  Yale, 
and  bring  a  statement  from  their  parents  to  that  effect,  may  begin 
German  in  the  second  year  instead  of  taking  biology.  These  stu- 
dents will  carry  two  foreign,  languages  throughout  the  remainder  of 
their  course.  All  other  academic  students  take  but  (me  foreign 
language  each  year. 

(The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  per 

week.) 

FIRST  TSAB.  BegiiioiDff  Latin  [5]. 

Drawing  [11. 
English      [literaiure;      eompontian; 

gramriMr;  rhetoric]  [4].  Dratoing,  one  exerciee  per  week,  ie 

General  history  [8].  optional  in  all  eounee  qfter  the  fint 

Algebra  [4]  [6].  *  ytwr,  Init  it  required  of  thoee  wlio  ex- 

Physical  geography  [3].  peei  to  teach. 
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SSOOND  TBAB. 

EDgliflh      [Uierature;      composition; 

grammar;  rheiorie]  [8]. 
Modern  history  [2]. 
Plane  geometry  [5]. 
Biology  [ioology;  botanif]  [4]. 

[Those  who  expect  to  go  to  eoUege  take 
beginning  Gernum  in^ead  o/ biology] 
[4]  [6].  • 
Latin. 

[a]  For  thoee  going  to  college, 
Cffisar  [4]  [5].  • 

[b]  Othere  take  selections  from 
various  Latin  authors  ae  Ceesar; 
Cicero;  Sallust;  Ovid;  Yeigil     [4] 

TSmD  TEAR. 

English      [literature;      eompoeUion; 

grammar;  rhetoric^    [8]. 
Advanced  algebra ;   geometry  ;  trig- 
'  onometry    [8]. 
Chemistry  and  physics  [Aa{f  year  pf 

each\    [BQ. 
Thoee  going  to  eoUege  take 

[a]  Cicero  and  Latin  composition 
[4]  [BQ.  • 


[b]    Second  year  German  [4]  [5].* 
Othere  take  two  of  the  following  : 

[a]  Advanced    English.      OriOeai 
ttudy  of  eeven  Shakespearean  playe']  [4]. 

[b]  Advanced  history  [4]. 

[c]  Banning  German  or  Frendk 
[4]  [BG .• 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

English      [Uteraiure;      eompooiiion; 

grammar;  rhetoric]    [8]. 
U.  S.  history  and  civil  government 

M. 

Physics  or  chemistry  [fuU  year]  [Of]. 
Thoee  going  to  eoUege  f  may  eulh 
stUtUe  one  year  of  French  in  place  of 
physiee  or  ch^nietry,  and  muet  aloa 
take. 

[a]  VergU  [4]. 

[b]  Third  year  German  [4]  [6].* 

Othere  take  two  ofthefollowinff: 

[a]  Advanced  English  [Old  Eng- 
lieh;  foreneice]  [4]. 

[b]  Physiography  [4]. 

[c]  Second  year  German  or  French 
[4]  [SI.  • 


*  An  additloDAl  recitation  per  week  is  required  of  thoee  who  1^  reeaon  of  ilinaae,  inabiUtj 
or  lack  of  application  are  not  doing  aatiefactory  worlc  It  la  onderetood  that  thia  fifth  redtatioa 
ia  unprepared,  and  that  the  time  ia  to  be  occapied  not  only  in  rerlewa,  bat  In  learning,  under  a 
teacher'a  direction,  how  to  atady. 

t  Candidatea  for  Holjoke  take  half  year  of  botany    (5). 
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Classical  Course. 


All  students  in  this  course  are  required  to  take  three  foreign 
languages,  including  Greek.  It  prepares  for  the  undergraduate  de* 
partment  of  Yale  and  for  all  other  colleges  that  have  a  Greek  re- 
quirement for  admission. 


F0X7BTH  TBAB.  < 
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FIRST  TEAR.  AdYHOced  algebra  and. reviews  [8]. 

Bams  OM  in  Acadkmic  coursb.  ^^'J*^  .^^l.'?^; J!  • 

Anabasis  [4]  [5].  * 

SBCQNP  TRAR.  BeglnniDg  German  or  French  [4]  [5].* 

English      [HUrature;      eompotUian; 

grammar;  rhstaric]    [8]. 

Plane  geometry  [5].  English      [literature;      eompoeition; 

Modem  history  [3],  grammar;  rhetarie]  [8]. 

CsBsar  [4]  [6].  •  Vergil  [4]  [5].  • 

Beginnhig  Greek  [5].  Iliad  [4]  [5].  • 

,  Second  year  German  or  French  [41 

THIRD  tSAR.  rSl  • 

English      [literature;     eompoeition;  United  States  history  and  civil  goyem- 

grammar;  rhetorie}    [8].  ment  [4]. 


*  An  addltioiutl  recitation  will  be  required  of  thoee  who  by  reeaon  of  illneee.  Inability  or 
lack  of  application  are  not  doing  satiafactory  work. 


At  the  ^id  of  the  third  year  candidates  f  oi  Yale  take  the  preliin- 
inaiy  examinatioiiB  in  Latin  grammar;  Latin  composition;  Osesar 
at  sight;  Cicero;  Oreek  grammar;  Greek  prose  at  sight;  Anabasifl; 
algebra  A;  algebra  B;  geometry  A;  geometry  B;  English  A;  Greek 
history  and  Boman  history. 


SUdive  Course  in  the  Art  of  Expression. 

Optional  work  in  the  art  of  expression  (declamation,  recitation, 
etc.)  is  offered  to  all  pupils  in  school.  These  classes  will  meet  for 
drill  once  in  two  weeks  in  the  afternoon. 

In  addition  to  this  each  pupil  will  be  required  to  declaim  before 
his  class  or  before  his  division  in  English,  at  least  once  each  semester. 


Scientific  Course. 

This  course  prepares  for  Sheffield  Scientific  School.  Besides 
requiring  advanced  English  and  advanced  history  of  all  students  it 
offers  to  those  who  are  not  going  to  college,  options  and  electives 
which  make  it  a  broad  and  desirable  course. 
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FIB8T  TXAB. 

Bams  as  in  Acadbmic  Coursb. 


8K0OND  TBAB. 

[liUnUurs;      campoHtion; 
[8]. 


•English 

grammar;  rhstarie] 
Modern  history  \2]. 
Plane  geometry  TS]. 
Cssar  [4]  [5].» 
Zoology  and  botany  [4]. 

THIBD  TBAB. 

English      [lUeraiure;      ixmpadHon; 

grammar;  rhetoric]    [8] . 
Advanced  algebra;  solid  geometry  [6]. 
VergU  [4]  f5]/ 

Beginning  Qerman  ^  French  [4]  [S].* 
Advanced  history  and  social  science 

[4]. 


[Thorn  not  g<dng  to  college  take  ed- 
ence  ae  provided  fir  third  ysor  Aca- 
demic eiudente  inetead  of  taking  ad- 
yanced  history]    [6]. 


FOUBTH  YKAJSL 

English      [literatfire;      oompomUon; 

grammar;  rhetoric]    [4]. 
Trigonometry;   field   work;   reylews 

United  States  history  and  cML  goT- 

ernment  [4]. 
Second  year  German  or  French]    [4] 

[Thoee  not  going  to  coUege  conHniue 
physics  or  chemistry  [5]  in  Academie- 
courte,  othere  ma$f  take  advanced  Eng- 
lish [4]  til  place  ef  sdence]. 


*  An  addiUonal  recitation  per  week  is  required  of  thoee  who  by  reeeon  of  illnees,  inability, 
or  lack  of  application  are  not  doing  latief  actory  work. 

*  Thoee  not  going  to  college  may  omit  reylewe  and  chooae  inatead  ftre  hoora  per  week  for 
the  entire  eemester  in  any  other  eenlor  atady  or  atndlei. 


At  the  end  of  the  third  year  candidates  for  Sheffield  Sci^itific 
School  take  the  preliminary  examinations  in  Latin  composition; 
Caesar;  Virgil;  algebra  A;  algebra  B;  plane  geometry;  English 
history. 

Commercial  Course. 

This  course  has  been  recently  revised  and  requires  three  years  of 
study.  It  is  broad  in  scope  and  aims  to  give  students  a  conception 
of  the  possibilities  as  well  as  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  business 
career.  In  point  of  thoroughness  and  breadth  the  work  of  this  coarse 
is  fully  equivalent  to  three  years'  work  in  any  other  course,  requir- 
ing, in  fact,  more  hours  per  week  than  do  the  other  courses. 


FIRST  TK&H. 

English  [literature;  eompoeition;  gram- 

mar;  rhetoric]    [4]. 
History  [with  epeeial  rrference  to  the 

development  of  industries,  trade  and 

commerce]    [8]. 
Algebra  [5]. 


arithme- 


Physical  geography  [8]. 
Bookkeeping;   commercial 

tic  [6]. 
Drawing  [1]. 

Stenography  maiy  be  taken  as  an 
additional  sul^ect  in  the  first  pear  by 
pupils  whose  work  in  everg  other  studg 
is  entirely  satisfactory. 
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MIDDLB  TBAB.  BBNIOB  YBAR. 

'EngVitii[liUraiure;  eamposUion;  gram-      EDglUh      [literature;     compoeition; 
r;  rheUmc\    [4].  grammar;  rhetorie  [4]. 


Ckometry  [4].  BusineBS  practice  [2]. 

Modern  history  [8].  Physics  or  chemistry  [5]. 

Business  practice  [4].  United  States  history  and  civil  gov- 

Commercial  geography  [1].  emment  [4j. 

Chemistry  and  physics  [half  year  of  Commercial  law,  20  leeeom, 

eaelC\    [5].  History  of  commerce,  20  lesions. 

Political  economy,  30  lessons. 

ELBCTiYE.  Social  science,  SO  lessons. 

Typewriting  and  stenography  [6]. 

[May  be  taken  by  those  only  whose  blbctive. 

standing  in  all  other  studies  is  good.]         Typewriting  and  stenography  [8]. 

BOARDMAN   SCHOOL. 

The  attemclaiice  in  this  School  increased  from  an  aveirage  regis- 
tration of  170  in  the  year  1896-7,  to  198  in  the  year  1897-8,  or  an 
average  increnfie  of  16  2-3  per  cent  The  fall  term  of  1898  showed 
an  average  r^istration  of  250,  anotber  increase  of  26  2-10  per 
cent 

As  no  class  will  be  graduated  in  June,  1899,  on  account  of  the 
change  from  a  three  to  a  four  years^  course,  I  believe  the  fall 
term  of  1899  will  show  a  registration  of  335  pupils. 

The  increase  of  attendance  has  come,  I  believe,  from  two  causes: 
First,  the  eartension  of  the  course  to  four  years,  and  making  the 
completion  of  the  grammar  school  course  the  standard  of  admis- 
sion. Experience  in  other  cities  has  taught  the  wisdom  of  making 
the  standard  of  such  schools  similar  to  schools  of  the  high  school 
grade.  The  history  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  Boardman  School 
confirms  this  view.  Secondly,  the  purpose  and  work  of  the  School 
are  better  understood  by  people  at  large. 

If  the  public  will  not  be  too  impatient  at  the  moderate,  but  sure 
growth  of  the  school,  I  believe  it  will  become  an  institution  which 
will  reflect  credit  not  only  upon  the  public  spirited  citizen  who 
gave  it,  but  credit  upon  the  City  itself.  Such  a  school  is  naturally 
of  somewhat  slow  growth  in  a  conservative  eastern  city  like  ours, 
where  educational  traditions  are  strong.  Similar  schools  exists  in 
Cambridge,  Boston,  and  Providence,  and  the  growth  in  each  of 
these  cities  has  not  been  rapid;  those  in  Hartford  and  Springfield 
are  departments  of  the  regular  high  schools. 
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It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  Massachusetts  every  city  of 
20,000  inhabitants  is  obliged  by  law  to  establish  a  manual  training 
department  in  connection  with  its  high  school. 

The  boy  or  the  girl  who  goes  through  the  Boardman  School  re- 
ceives an  education  not  only  from  books,  but  also  a  training  in  skill, 
taste  and  majiual  power — ^lines  of  educative  work  which  will  afford 
him  or  her  an  admirable  equipment  for  life.  In  the  Boardman 
School  the  pupil  is  trained  not  simply  by  means  of  books;,  but  he 
gains  power  through  active  experience. 

The  trained  hand  and  the  trained  eye  mean  more  self-reliant  and 
more  resourceful  men  and  women  later  on,  who  can  do  things  and 
do  them  in  the  right  way.  He  does  not  need  to  be  a  very  close 
observer  of  the  trend  of  secondary  education  in  this  country,  to  see 
that  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  feeling  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  edu- 
cation which  finds  concrete  expression  at  the  Boardman  School, 
in  a  girl's  designing,  cutting,  and  making  an  artistic  dress — an 
artistic  dress  does  not  mean  necessarily  an  expensive  one — in  a  boy's 
designing  a  table,  choosing  the  wood  for  its  construction,  and  turn- 
ing out  by  his  own  efforts  the  finished  product.  In  the  one  case, 
the  girl  may  not  become  a  dressmaker,  in  the  other,  the  boy  may 
never  be  a  carpenter,  but  each  will  have  a  certain  amount  of  added 
executive  ability  in  the  home,  in  the  office,  in  the  stor&  Each 
will  have  the  consciousness  of  power.  Neither  the  dressmaking 
nor  the  table  making  interfere  with  problem  solving  in  algebra,  or 
with  writing  English  or  learning  German,  as  experience  at  the 
Boardman  School  has  shown.  The  so-called  humanities  are  not 
to  be  crowded  to  the  wall  in  the  manual  training  school. 

The  school  is  necessarily  expensive,  but  as  it  grows  in  numbers, 
the  per  capita  cost  will  lessen.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
existence  of  the  school  has  relieved  the  HiUhouse  High  School  of 
many  pupils. 

Principal  Mather^s  report  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  BOARDMAN  MANUAL  TRAINING 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr,  C.  N,  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir: — The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  increased  attend- 
ance, greater  enthusiasm,  and  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  the  pupils. 
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In  order  that  a  manual  training  high  school  may  be  a  success, 
it  is  in  my  opinion,  of  supreme  importance  that  it  be  of  as  high 
grade  on  the  academic  side,  as  in  any  competing  school.  The  pub- 
lic, partly  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  name  "manual  training'^ 
attached  to  these  schools,  is  inclined  to  look  upon  manual  work  as 
the  essential  and  most  important  element  in  the  education  given, 
and  to  infer  that  if  a  boy  is  to  gain  a  good  academic  training  he 
should  go  elsewhere.  Unless  this  idea  can  be  dispelled,  a  public  high 
school  of  this  character  can  seldom  be  maintained  successfully; 
for  the  feeling  is  strong  that  while  manual  dexterity  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  processes  axe  important,  the  boy's  or  girl's 
schooling  should  go  to  the  development  and  training  of  the  brain, 
and  that  if  necessary,  manual  training  should  be  sacrificed  in  favor 
of  mental  training.  The  public  does  not  realize  that  these  are 
inseparable — that  training  of  the  hand  and  eye  necessarily  involves 
training  of  the  brain,  stimulating  the  growth  of  qualities  most 
necessary  for  success  in  life.  But  aside  from  this,  it  is  believed 
that  an  hour  and  a  half  every  day  can  be  given  to  manual  work 
without  interfering  at  all  with  what  is  due  to  the  class  room  and 
laboratory, — that  the  interest  created  in  the  one  will  usually  extend 
to  the  other,  and  that  more  and  better  academic  work  can  be  ob- 
tained from  pupils  on  this  account. 

Accordingly,  we  have  been  trying  to  make  the  standard  of 
academic  excellence  at  Boardman  as  high  as  in  any  secondary  school, 
and  feel  sure  that  when  the  test  comes>  through  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations, our  pupils  will  not  be  found  far  from  the  front  rank. 

During  the  year,  the  new  department  of  pattern  making  was 
started.  Our  boys  were  forced  to  use  tools  in  common  with  seventh 
grade  grammar  school  pupils,  and  to  use  lathee  in  another  shop. 
The  tools  were  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  management  by  the 
instructor  of  a  large  class  distributed  in  separate  rooms,  was  diflS- 
cult.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  showing  made  at  the  June  ex- 
hibition was  excellent,  and  with  better  facilities,  this  department 
will  rank  equally  with  the  others  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  work  dona 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  education  received  at  Boardman 
better  fits  a  boy  for  fighting  life's  battle,  that  through  it  he  will 
be  able  more  readily  to  obtain  a  situation  and  make  greater  progress. 
The  first  class  graduating  a  little  over  a  year  ago  contained  twenty- 
three  boys.  These  are  now  all  at  work,  and  it  may  be  interesting 
to  test  the  above  claim  by  reference  to  them.  From  this  number, 
two  are  expecting  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  term  to  enter  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School.  One  has  become  manager  of  a  tool 
company  employing  some  sixty  men.  Four  have  positions  as 
mechanical  draughtsmen  in  large  manufacturing  concerns  where 
good  work  will  result  in  steady  advancement.     Two  have  positions 
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with  electric  supply  and  construction  companies,  with  aa  equally 
good  chance  of  pushing  ahead.  Five  are  completing  the  learning 
of  the  machine  trade,  and  are  doing,  ss  one  foreman  enthusiasticaUy 
states,  "journeymen's  work  immediately  after  leaving  school." 
One  is  assistant  in  the  velocity  testing  department  of  the  Winches- 
ter R.  A.  Co.,  and  receiving  good  pay,  with  promise  of  more. 
One  has  charge  of  the  workshop  attached  to  the  Yale  Psychological 
Laboratory,  lowing,  aa  the  professor  in  charge  states,  "conetant 
evidence  of  the  excellent  training  in  judgment^  carefulness^  and 
skill  of  execution,  which  he  has  received."  One  is  studying  and 
gaining  practical  experience  as  a  steam  engineer.  Of  the  six  re- 
maining graduates,  one  is  assisting  his  father  in  the  care  of  a  lai^e 
farm,  one  has  entered  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  one  is  studying  to  become  a 
dentist,  one  a  piano  tuner,  one  to  be  a  photc^rapher,  and  one  has 
entered  a  store  as  salesman.  Letters  addressed  to,  or  interviews 
with  the  employers  or  foremen  in  charge,  have  in  every  instance 
brought  a  satisfactory  response,  which  in  many  instances  has  been 
very  enthusiastic.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  the  claim  made  has 
already  been  practically  proved  true,  and  that  members  of  succeed- 
ing classes  will  find  little  trouble  in  securing  situations  which  by 
good  work  may  lead  to  rapid  advancement. 

During  the  past  year,  the  following  course  of  lectures  was  given, 
the  lecturers,  as  heretofore,  giving  gratuitously  time  and  thought 
for  the  benefit  of  our  pupils.  These  lectures  have  proved  very 
valuable,  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  continue  them: 

The  Calcium  Incandescent  Light,  Rev.  W.  F.  Dickeorman;  The 
Time  of  Thought,  Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture;  The  Windward  Islands, 
Mr.  E.  P.  Arvine;  Roads  and  Road  Making,  Mr.  Felix  Chilling- 
worth;  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone,  Prof.  S.  L.  Penfield;  Alfr^ 
Tennyson,  Mr.  Isaac  Thomas;  Modem  Sea  Ooast  War  Material, 
Prof.  Arthur  Murray;  Seeds  and  their  Development,  Dr.  R  L. 
Jenkins;  Future  of  Russia,  Prof.  A.  M.  Wheeler;  Development  of  a 
Painting,  Prof.  J.  H.  Neimeyer. 

The  courses  of  study  recently  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education 
is  herewith  appended. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  W.  MATHER. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  BOARDMAN  SCHOOL. 


SCIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


FIRST  TBAB. 

Boys. 
(Same  as  general  course). 


GirU. 


Latin     .... 

Algebra 

English  history  8,  English  8  . 

Drawing:  free  hand  2,  mechanical  % 

Domestic  science  8,  sewing  8, 

Clay  modeling  and  wood  carving 


Weekly 
Periods 


SECOND  T£AR. 


Latin 

Plane  geometry 
English  and  general  history    . 
Drawing:  free  hand  3,  mechanical  8  . 
Pattemmaking,  molding  and  pipe  fitting 

Qirli. 

Latin 

German 

Geometry         ..... 
English  (1st  half  year),  botany  (:dd  half  year) 
Drawing,  free  hand     .... 
Chemistry  of  cookery  8,  dressmaking  8 
Clay  modeling,  wood  earring,  Venetian  iron 


5 
5 
5 
5 
10 


JimiOB  TRAR. 


Boys, 


Latin     .... 

Geometry  and  algebra 

English 

German 

Drawing:  free  hand  or  mechanical 

Forging  and  sheet  metal  work 


5 
6 
8 
5 
3 
10 


M  W  -'WO 
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Qirls. 
Latin     .... 
Qerman 

Engllah  and  United  States  hiatory 
Drawing,  free  hand 
Domestic  science  8,  dressmaking  8 
Cli^  modeling,  wood  carving,  or  Venetian  iron 


Weekly 
Periods 

5 

5 

6 

4 
6 

4 


BBNIOR  TBAB. 


BojfS. 


Latin     .  . 

Trigonometry  . 

English  and  United  States  history 

German 

Drawing:  free  hand  or  mechanical 

Machine  tool  work 


5 
3 
5 
5 
2 
10 


GirU. 


Latin     .... 

German 

English  and  ancient  history   . 

Drawing,  free  hand    . 

Domestic  science  8,  millinery  8 

Wood  earring,  Venetian  iron 


5 
6 
6 

4 
6 

4 


GENERAL  COURSE. 


FIRST  TEAR. 

Physical  geography  (1st  half  year),  botany  (2d  half  year) 

Algebra 

English  history           ....... 

English 

Drawing:  free  hand  2,  mechanical  8              .... 
Bench  work:  wood  turning  and  wood  carving 

Weekly 
Periods 

4 

5 
8 
8 
5 
10 

OirU, 

Physical  geography  (1st  half  jear),  botany  (2d  half  year)   . 

Algebra 

English  history            ....... 

English            ........ 

Drawing:  free  hand  and  mechanical  .                      ... 

4 
5 
8 
8 
.        5 

Domestic  science  8,  sewing  8             ..... 
Clay  modeling  and  wood  carving 

6 
4 
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SECOND  TEAR. 

Bays, 

Chemistry        ..... 
Qeometry  and  trigonometry 
English  ..... 

CItII  government  and  United  States  history 
Drawing:  mechanical  and  free  band 
Pattemmaklng  and  molding 

OirU, 
Chemistry 
Geometry 
English 
German 

Drawing,  free  hand 

Chemistry  of  cookery  8.  dressmaking  8 
Clay  modeling,  wood  carving,  Venetian  iron 


Weekly 
Periods 

4 

5 

4 

8 

4 

10 


JUNIOR  TEAR. 


Boy9, 


Physics 

Elementary  mechanics 

Sijiryeying,  eight  weeks,  afternoons 

History,  general 

English 

Drawing:  mechanical  or  free  hand 

Forging  and  sheet  metal  work 


QirU, 


4 
5 

8 

4 

4 

W 


Physics            ..... 
German            ..... 

English 

Civil  government  and  United  States  history 
Drawing,  free  hand     .... 
Domestic  science  8,  dressmaking  8     . 
Clay  modeling,  wood  carving  or  Venetian  iron 

4 
5 

SENIOR  TEAR. 

Boy9. 

Electricity        ..... 
Applied  mechanics,  business  arithmetic  and  account 

English 

Physiology       ..... 
Drawing:  mechanical  or  free  hand    . 
Machine  tool  work       .... 

4 

s          .           .           .        5 
4 
3 
4 

.      10 
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OirU,  Period 

Biology            .........  4 

Gemuui            .........  5 

BDgllflh  and  Gkrman  history  .......  5 

Drawing,  free  hand     ........  4 

Domeetlc  sdenoe  8,  millinery  8         ......  <V 

Wood  carving,  Venetian  Iron,  water  color  work      .           .           .           .  <V 


EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  opened  October  12  and  closed  Februaiy  21.  The 
term  was  sevenl^-fiye  eve(ning8^  the  minimum  requirement  of  the 
laws  of  the  State.  The  average  nightly  attendance  was  591^  a 
decrease  from  the  preceding  year  of  12;  1,681  difiEerent  persons 
were  enrolled.  This  difference  between  the  enrollment  and  the 
average  nightly  attendance  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  New  Haven. 
Wherever  evening  schools  are  maintained,  the  problem  of  securiBg 
anything  like  a  regular  or  constant  attendance  is  a  perplexing  one. 
If  we  could  put  into  the  evening  schools  as  efficient  teachers  as 
we  have  in  the  day  schools,  the  attendance  would  be  much  better. 
We  require  at  least  forty  teachers  in  these  schools.  The  pay,  rang- 
ing from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  night,  or  from  $112.50  to  $150  a  year, 
is  obviously  not  sufficient  to  furnish  sole  means  of  support  to  any 
person. 

It  is  unadvisable  to  make  use  of  the  day  school  teachers  to  anj 
great  extent,  because  two  hours  of  evening  work  in  addition  to  the 
five  hours  of  day  work  would  mean  in  most  cases  poor  work  in 
one  school  or  the  other.  Unless  the  day  teachers  are  employed,  it 
seems  to  be  impossible  in  New  Haven,  even  with  the  student  body 
to  draw  from,  to  find  enough  strong,  efficient,  wide-awake,  forceful 
teachers  for  these  schools.  An  ordinary  person,  outside  of  the 
teachers'  ranks,  will  not  meet  with  a  high  degree  of  success  in  a 
position  requiring  from  the  very  beginning,  such  high  skill  in 
teaching  as  the  evening  school.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  rule 
in  the  case  of  a  few  persons  who  have  natural  adaptation  to  teach- 
ing. We  have  each  year  had  a  few  of  such  persons  among  our 
force.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  more  could  be  found.  But  even 
with  better  teachers,  the  attendance  would  not  be  what  could  be 
desired.    After  persons  have  been  at  work  all  day  it  requires  a 
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good  deal  of  detennination,  ambition  and  preseverance,  to  spend 
evening  after  evening  in  study. 

In  Worcester,  each  person  registering  is  required  to  deposit  a 
dollar  upon  entering  tiie  school.  At  the  close  of  the  term  the 
money  is  returned  to  him  provided  his  attendance  and  conduct 
have  been  satisfactory.  This  plan  has  worked  for  many  y^rs  with 
satisfaction  in  that  city,  and  a  similar  one  is  worth  consideration 
here. 

From  the  Boardman  School  a  class  of  eleven  was  graduated, 
having  done  the  work  of  three  seasons.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
principal,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Gregory,  for  the  excellent  spirit  and 
work  of  this  school. 

The  expenses  of  all  the  evening  schools  for  the  season  were 
$6,461.97.  The  expeoose  for  each  person,  therefore,  based  upon  the 
average  nightly  attendance,  was  $10.93,  a  decrease  of  thirty-three 
cents  from  the  previous  year.  The  expense,  therefore,  based  upon 
the  average  per  evening,  for  each  pupil  in  attendance,  was  four- 
teen cents.  Inasmuch  as  two  dollars  and  a  quarter  is  received 
from  the  State  for  each  pupil  in  attendance — ^based  upon  the  aver- 
age attendance — ^the  expense  to  the  City  was  somewhat  lees. 

EVENING  SCHOOL  CALENDAB,  1898-99. 


1898. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fri. 
21 

1899. 
Jan. . . 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Oct. . . . 

17 

18 

19 

20 

3 

i 

5 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

9 

10 

11 

12 

31 

16 
23 

17 
2i 

18 
25 

19 
26 

Nov.,. 

. , 

1. 

2 

3 

i 

30 

31 

7 

9 

10 

11  1 

H 

15 

16 

17 

18  ' 

Feb... 

1 

2. 

ai 

22 

6 

7 

8 

9 

28 

29 

30 

1 

13 
20 

li 
21 

15 

16 
23 

Dec . . . 

5 

k 

'7 

1. 
8 

2 
9 

27 

28 

•• 

•• 

la 

13 

14 

15 

16. 

Mar. . . 

•■ 

1 

2. 

Russian  Schools  will  close  Friday  instead  of  Saturday  evening. 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  ages  of  the  1,681  persons  regis- 
tered. 
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They  were  given  as  follows: 


Age, 
14 

No.  of 
PewoM. 

Age. 

No.  of 
PenoDB 

15 
16 

17 
18 
19 

21 
22 
28 
24 

240 
266 

88 
84 

• 

11 

217 
178 
130 
79 
72 
77 
53 
40 
25 

85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
40 
41 
48 
44 

15 
5 
8 
5 
2 
6 
2 
8 

25 
26 

29 
29 

45 
46 

1 
2 

27 

16 

47 

1 

28 

26 

56 

1 

29 
80 

15 
19 

UnkDown 

1 
91 

81 
82 

4 
13 

1.681 

Occupations  were  given  as  follows: 


Occupation. 
In  shops 
Servant 

No.  of 
Peraons. 

Occapatioo. 

No.  of 

768 
85 

Stenographer 
Tailor 

11 

7 

Housewife 

22 

Baker 

1 
4 

Clerk  . 

113 

Porter 

2 

Paper  boy 

26 

Joiner 

15 

Bootblack 

7 

Bookkeeper 

15 

Errand  boy 

49 

Peddler 

21 

Laborer 

214 

Butcher 

2 

Bricklayer 

8 

Plumber 

6 

Canvasser 

2 

Merchant 

4 

Coadiman 

9 

Barber 

8 

Gardener 

5 

Miscellaneous 

47 

Dressmaker 

7 

No  occupation 

178 

Nurse 

7 

Unknown 

24 

Painter        •  . 

5 

Machinist 

25 

1.681 

Mason 

5 
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NadoDalities  were  given  as  follows: 


American  birth 
Italian 
Swedish      " 
Irish 
German 
Russian 
Turkish 
English      ^* 
Canadian    ** 


644 

Scotch  birth 

220 

Polish     •• 

82 

Austrian ' ' 

248 

Spanish   " 

119 

French    " 

242 

Danes 

88 

Swiss      *• 

24 

14 

1,681 


It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  know  the  cost  of  these  schools  and 
their  attendance  during  the  past  ten  years.  For  that  purpose  the 
following  statistics  are  presented: 


Average  nightly 

No.  teachers  In 

Year. 

attendance. 

Brening  School. 

Total  cost. 

Cost  per  papil 

1887-8 

104 

16 

$2,405.50 

$28.18 

1888-0 

800 

•      20 

2,782.56 

9.11 

1880-0 

244 

25 

8,574.18 

14.64 

1890-1 

242 

20 

2,975.70 

12.80 

1891-2 

828 

28 

2,843.46 

8.67 

1892-8 

249 

16 

1.977.19 

7.94 

189S-4 

467 

86 

6.888.81 

13.68 

1894-5 

846 

80 

5.996.81 

17.88 

1895-6 

888 

80 

6,260.96 

18.80 

J896-7 

604 

44 

6.802.88 

11.26 

1897-8 

691 

46 

6.422.97 

10.86 

TEACHERS. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  new  City  Charter,  the  appointment  of 
teachers  is  now  vested  in  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  subject  to 
rejection  by  the  Board. 

The  provisions  of  the  Charter  are  as  follows: 

'He,  the  Superintendent,  shall  appoint  from  those  eligible  under 
the  rules  of  the  Board,  all  principals,  assistants  and  teachers  neces- 
sary to  fill  positions  autharized  by  the  Board.  He  shall  assign  all 
principals,  assistants,  and  teachers  to  their  respective  positions,  and 
re-assign  them  or  dismiss  them  from  ofl&ce  at  his  discretion.  He 
shall  report  at  each  meeting  of  the  Board  all  appointments,  re- 
assignments  and  dismissals  made  by  him  since  the  previous  meet- 
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ing.  Any  appointment  by  the  Superintendent  may  be  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  five  members  of  the  Boaid,  but  not  later  than  the  time  of 
the  next  regular  meeting  after  such  appointm^at.  Any  fJigmigfiA^l 
by  the  Superintendent  shall  be  final  unless  reversed  by  a  vote  of 
five  memberfl  of  the  Boards  at  the  meeting  when  such  diRTnifi«Ll  is 
repori^d.  Notice  of  dismissal  on  the  pari;  of  the  Superintendent 
shall  be  given  to  the  principal,  assistant  or  teacher,  by  the  Superin- 
tendent, in  writing,  at  least  one  week  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Board,  when  the  Superintendent  reports  such  dismissal/' 

No  duty  which  the  Superintendent  has  to  perform  is  to  be  com- 
pared with  this  in  responsibility.  Whatever  courses  of  study,  how- 
ever modem  school  buildings,  and  whatever  their  equipment, 
the  efficiency  of  a  system  of  schools  depends  primarily  upon 
none  of  these.  The  woriJi  of  the  schools  to  the  community  de- 
pends more  upon  the  character  and  ability  of  the  teaching  force 
than  upon  all  other  elements.  To  state  this  is  to  state  an  axiomatic 
fact  in  school  administration. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  ability  of  teachers.  How  great 
the  difference  is,  few  persons  realize.  One  person,  by  natural 
adaptation,  by  training,  by  ambition,  by  character,  is  fitted  to  teach, 
train,  inspire  pupils,  "to  legitimately  live  with  children,^'  With 
such  a  teacher,  children  not  only  make  progress  in  the  various 
branches  of  school  instruction,  but  they  are  benefited  in  many 
other  ways.  Another  teacher,  who  lacks  force  and  teaching  skill; 
whose  ideas  of  education  are  narrow;  whose  work  is  merely  of  a 
perfunctory  method,  who  lacks  ambition  and  interest — any  one  or 
all  of  these,  is  a  source  of  wealcnees  in  the  education  of  children. 

To  secure  good  teachers  is  difficult,  how  difficult  only  those  who 
are  in  the  business  know.  No  normal  school  is  likely  to  make  a  good 
teacher  of  a  young  woman  who  essentially  lacks  cultivation,  refine- 
ment, personal  force,  ambition,  intelligence,  animation.  Such 
young  women  may  pass  examinations  and  may  be  able  to  keep  a 
school,  but  the  chances  are  remote  that  they  will  be  able  to  teach 
school.  The  sentiment  so  often  expressed,  that  any  yoimg  woman 
\^th  a  diploma  or  two  can  teach  successfully,  is  a  reflection  upon 
good  teachers,  for  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  any  one  after  a 
certain  amount  of  book  study  and  practice  can  teach  successfully. 

Teaching  is  an  art,  and  a  fine  art.  It  requires  skill  of  no  mean 
order.    A  teacher  must  know  the  subjects  she  teaches,  but  she 
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must  know  human  nature  as  well.  She  must  be  able  to  bring  the 
subjects  of  the  couiee  of  study  before  her  pupils  in  such  a  way  as 
to  develop  character,  to  call  forth  the  greatest  amount  of  intelli- 
gent activity  on  the  part  of  pupils,  and  to  inspire  them  to  live 
differently  than  they  would  had  the  school  not  existed.  She  ought 
to  be  a  living  example  before  her  pupils,  of  refined,  cultivated, 
sensible  and  intelligent  womanhood. 

Such  persons  of  course  are  rare  among  teachers,  but  there  is 
an  increasing  number  year  by  year  who  approach  this  ideal.  The 
more  of  such  we  have  in  our  schools,  the  better  for  the  children, 
for  whom  and  for  whom  alone  the  schools  exist. 

The  best  teachers  to  be  had  at  the  salaries  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion can  afford  to  pay  should  be  the  principle  guiding  the  choice 
of  teachers.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other  principle,  if  the  interests 
of  the  children  are  paramount.  The  sole  test  should  be  the 
teacher's  fitness  to  do  her  work. 

While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  teacher,  although  a  student  her- 
self, may  yet  be  an  inferior  teacher,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  much 
of  the  inefficiency  in  schools  can  be  traced  to  those  teachers  who 
lack  ambition,  who  are  satisfied  with  present  knowledge,  and  whose 
scholarship  and  intelligence  are  narrow.  Such  teachers  are  the 
ones  whose  work  is  lacking  in  positive  results  of  value  to  children. 
They  are  an  element  of  weakness.  Ineffective  teachers  neutralize 
or  destroy  the  work  of  good  teachers,  the  time  of  the  children  is 
wasted  aad  the  public  money  squandered. 

Too  often  teachers  are  unaware  of  their  lack  of  adaptation  to 
the  work  of  the  school  and  often  their  friends  cannot  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  yet  if  the  interests  of  children  are  paramount,  they 
should  retire  from  the  service.  No  duty  that  a  Superintendent  is 
occasionally  called  upon  to  perform  is  so  unpleasant  as  this  one, 
firsts  because  he  is  depriving  a  womin  of  employment,  and  secondly, 
because  nine  weak  teachers  out  of  ten  are  conscientiously 
trying  to  do  their  best.  It  is  no  reflection  upon  a  yoimg  woman 
that  she  cannot  teach  a  successful  school,  for  many  noble,  refined, 
hard-working  and  conscientious  young  women  have  failed  in  this 
veiy  difficult  art.  The  reflection  arises  when  the  yoimg  woman 
refuses  to  see  that  she  has  made  a  mistake  in  her  vocation. 

No  teacher  should  be  dismissed  from  the  service  without  ample 
warning,  and  after  all  reasonable  opportunity  and  assistance  have 
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been  given  her.  Moreover,  the  Superintendent  should  have  at  all 
times  a  realizing  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  the  teacher's  work  and 
of  the  scarcity  of  teachers  of  general  all-around  ability. 

From  a  somewhat  careful  observation  of  teachers  in  many  other 
places,  I  am  convinced  that  our  teachers,  as  a  whole,  compare  very 
favorably  with  those  of  other  cities.  We  have  some  teachers  of  un- 
usual excellence;  we  also  have  some  whose  work  is  inferior,  but  as  a 
whole,  the  work  of  our  corps  is  intelligent,  sensible,  faithful  and 
better  this  year  than  last,  as  it  should  be.  Take  the  one  matter  of 
school  discipline.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that  one  would  see, 
should  he  go  into  all  the  school  rooms  of  the  City,  disorder,  and 
idleness  on  the  part  of  the  children.  The  question  of  "control," 
so-called,  haa  been  settled  by  most  teachers  by  the  intelligent  way 
in  which  the  teaching  is  done.  In  no  other  way  is  the  contrast 
and  superiority  of  the  school  of  to-day  in  comparison  with  many 
schools  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  more  strikingly  shown  than  in  the 
quiet,  refined  and  industrious  life  of  the  school  hours. 

On  the  whole,  there  is  little  friction  with  parents,  although  the 
relations  are  close  and  delicate,  and  the  parents  represent  many 
nationalities  and  conditions  of  life.  This  harmonious  cooperation 
of  the  home  and  the  school  has  come  about  not  only  through  the 
good  sense  of  the  teachers,  but  through  the  good  sense  of  the 
parents  as  well. 

The  teachers  of  our  corps  have  exhibited  a  commendable  degree 
of  zeal  to  better  equip  themselves  for  their  work.  Many  teachers' 
meetings  were  held  by  the  Superintendent  and  other  members  of 
the  supervisory  staff.  A  course  of  lectures  on  pedagogical  sub- 
jects was  carried  on.  These  lectures  were  maintained  in  part  by 
voluntary  contributions  by  the  teachers.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  speakers  and  their  subjects: 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio,  "Fundamentals  in  Teach- 
ing;" Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  New  York  City,  "Democracy  and  Edu- 
cation;" Mr.  Arthur  B.  Morrill,  New  Haven,  "Practical  Educa- 
tion;" Mrs.  Florence  Jamea  Adams,  Chicago,  "The  Use  of  the 
Voice  in  Conversation  and  in  Sight  Reading;"  Dr.  James  Mac- 
Alister,  President  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  "The  Training  of 
the  Active  Powers  in  Education;"  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Broqk- 
line.  Mass,  "Relation  of  Education  to  Social  Service;"  Col.  Francis 
W.  Parker,  Principal  Cook  County  (Chicago)  Normal  School,  "The 
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Ideal  School;'^  Miss  Sarah  L.  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Schools,  Boston,  "Our  Unconscious  Teaching;"  Prof.  William  H. 
Brewer,  Yale  University,  "The  Teaching  of  Geography." 

The  authorities  of  Yale  University  generously  gave  the  use  of 
the  College  Street  Hall  for  these  lectures. 

Classes  for  pedagogical  reeding  and  study  have  been  organized 
by  the  supervising  principals  in  all  the  sub-districts.  These  classes 
are  reading  such  helpful  books  as  McMurry^s  "General  Method," 
Dr.  Harris's  "Psychologic  Foundations  of  Education,"  Hinsdale's 
"How  to  Study  and  Teach  History,"  Howland's  "Practical  Hints 
to  Teaehers,"  etc. 

Eighty-six  teachers  were  members  of  the  Saturday  morning 
classes  in  the  courses  offered  to  teachers  by  Yale  University. 
Twenty-four  teachers  in  the  High  School  were  carrying  on  work 
in  the  Graduate  Department  of  Yale.  Many  other  teachers  were 
members  of  Chautauqua  Circles.  Large  numbers  were  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  University  Extension  Lectures. 

Statements  like  these  relative  to  the  intellectual  pursuits  of 
teachers,  probably  mean  little  to  the  general  public.  I  venture  to 
say,  however,  that  the  efficiency  of  a  system  of  schools  cannot  be 
estimated  without  taking  into  account  the  spirit  of  the  teachers 
towards  their  own  self-improvement. 

SALARIES  AND   COST  OF  SUPERVISION. 

Below  is  a  comparison  of  salaries  of  teachers  in  other  New  Eng- 
land cities  with  salaries  in  New  Haven: 

8AI«ABIES  OF  EI«EMBNTA&Y  SOHGOL  TEACHEBS  IK  FIVE 
NEW  ENGLAND  0ITIE8. 


s 

Prinarf 

ield. 

Worcester.  1  Providence 

Cambridge.  ♦ 

New  Haven. 

t 

Min.  Max. 

Ex.Max 

Min.lMax.l  Min.lMax. 

Min.lMax.  Ex.Max 

Min 

Max. 

Grade  I. . . . 

^001600 

$500$600 

$350 

$600^,1700 

$750 

|800 

1600  let  3^ 

800 

5002nd- 

Grade  II... 

" 

•« 

<( 

*• 

«• 

•• 

Grade  III.. 

«* 

,  , 

It 

•  ( 

<f 

, , 

*• 

«< 

Grade  IV . . 

tt 

•« 

•• 

4< 

<* 

550 

Grade  v.. . 

fi 

t* 

•• 

<( 

'* 

«i 

600 

Grade  VI . . 

*• 

,  , 

•• 

625 

l( 

, , 

*< 

640 

Grade  VU  . 

*' 

1650 

* ' 

i« 

" 

•• 

II 

675  Ist  }4 
7002nd" 

Grade  Vni 

•« 

•  ( 

760 

'•        .. 

«' 

675 

<« 

*• 

•• 

750 

Grade  IX^ . 

••     700     850 

••  !  70o;  .. 

•• 

450  800     .. 

*  Cambridge  salaries  after  March  1,  1899. 
t  Minimum.    Maximum.    Extra. 
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Average  salaries  of  teachers  in  Academic  High  Schools  of  six 
New  England  cities,  principals'  salaries  included. 


New  Haven 

, 

$1,088 

Springfield 

$1,129 

Worcester 

. 

1,008 

Providence 

1,055 

Cambridge 

• 

1,076 

Hartford 

• 

1,878 

Cost   of 

supervisors  and  special 

teachers 

in  five 

New  England 

cities. 

ManoAl  Trg. 

ioclndlng 

Woodwork, 

Cooking 

Penman- 

Phyaical 

Drawing. 

Masic. 

and  Sewing. 
$2,700 

ship. 
$1,450 

Caltara.    Sclenoe. 

New  Haven 

$9,750 

$2,600 

Worcester 

4,050 

8,860 

6.200 

$1,100         

Cambridge 

2,600 

2,000 

1,910 

600        

Springfield 

3,800 

2.100 

2,200 

1,200 

$150 

E^yidenoe 

2,600 

8.060 

4,750 

1,600 

2.600        

I  submit  the  above  figares  to  show  that  New  ELaven  is  certainly 
not  paying  more  for  any  department  of  its  teaching  than  other  New 
England  cities.  On  the  whole  it  is  paying  less,  as  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  figures  will  show.  When  the  financial  condition  of  the 
City  warrants  it,  the  salary  of  all  teachers  in  the  primary  grades 
and  in  the  kindergartens  should  be  increased,  and  be  increased  sub- 
stantially in  grades  two,  three  and  in  the  second  half  of  grade  one. 

I  am  not  to  be  understood  as  advocating  paying  larger  salaries 
than  the  market  value  of  good  teachers.  Any  administrative  officer, 
recommending  a  philanthropic,  rather  than  a  business  basis  of  sal- 
aries, when  other  people  are  to  pay  the  bills,  would  be  a  dema- 
gogue. 

We  could  have  better  schools,  no  doubt,  if  our  salaries  were 
larger  in  the  primary  grades.  But  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Education  we  are  already  paying  as  much  as  existing  financial  con- 
ditions in  the  City  allow. 

The  cost  of  supervision  in  New  Haven,  in  1897-8,  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  salaries  of  the  Superintendent,  Supervising  Princi- 
pals, Supervising  Principals'  Clerks,  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools 
and  Supervisors  of  Sewing,  Drawing,  Penmanship  and  Music, 
amounted  to  $2.90  for  each  pupil  registered. 

Similar  supervision  in  the  year  1887-8  amounted  to  $3.11  for  each 
pupil  registered. 
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Decrease  in  the  cost  of  supervision  in  ten  years,  21  cents  for  pupil. 

I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  cost  of  supervision  in  other 
New  England  cities. 

I  suggest,  for  your  future  consideration,  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
of  granting  an  extra  maximum  or  an  extra  salary  to  a  few  teachers 
of  unusual  excellence  in  the  elementary  schools.  Such  extra  maxi- 
mums or  salaries  should  not  amount  to  more  than  $25  or  $50  in  each 
individual  case,  and  could  be  granted  probably  only  to  a  limited 
number  of  teachers  of  acknowledged  ability  whom  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  the  Supervising  Principal  and  the  Supervisor  of 
Primary  Schools  (in  the  case  of  primary  teachers)  might  unani- 
mously recommend,  such  unanimous  recommendation  to  be  effect- 
ive, to  be  followed  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  in  granting 
the  extra  salary. 

Such  a  plan  would  offer  encouragement  of  a  substantial  nature  to 
very  meritorious  teachers  and  would  modify  in  part  the  undesirable, 
and  unfair,  in  many  cases,  rigor  of  our  salary  schedule. 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Ungraded  schools  axe  maintained  at  the  Fair  Street  School,  at 
the  Whiting  Street  School,  at  the  Hamilton  School,  and  at  the 
Dixwell  Avenue  School.  Of  these,  the  first  named  is  used  for 
truants  and  incorrigiblee,  and  the  Dixwell  Avenue  School  in  part 
for  such  purpose.  The  Whiting  Street  and  the  Hamilton  rooms 
are  used  for  young  children,  both  girls  and  boys,  who  cannot  speak 
English,  and  who,  when  under  the  legal  school  age,  cannot  attend 
school  regularly. 

The  report  of  the  Truant  Officer,  Mr.  James  Sullivan,  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRUANT  OFFICER. 

Mr.  C.  N,  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Please  permit  me  to  report  the  following  as  a  part  of  my  labors 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1898: 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending  schools 
with  ref^ence  to  their  non-attendance,  1,947;  increase  over  last 
report,  419. 

Number  of  children,  boys  and  girls,  found  on  the  streets  of  the 
City  and  at  their  homes  not  attending  school,  585;  increase,  118. 
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Number  of  boys  traneferred  to  the  ungraded  room  in  Fair  Street 
School  for  truancy  and  other  misconduct,  from  other  schools  in 
the  District,  98;  promoted  from  the  same  for  good  conduct  and 
perfect  attendance,  34;  left  school  to  go  to  work,  44. 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  to  Whiting  Street  Un- 
gi^aded  School  for  truancy  and  other  misconduct  from  other  schools 
in  the  District,  114;  promoted  from  the  same  school  for  good 
attendance  and  conduct,  65. 

Number  of  boys  transferred  to  the  Dixwell  Avenue  ungraded 
room  from  Shelton  Avenue,  Winchester  Avenue,  Dwight,  Webster, 
and  Orchard  Street  Schools  for  truancy  and  other  misconduct^  38; 
promoted  from  the  same  for  good  attendance  and  conduct,  6; 
sent  to  Hillhouse  High  School,  4. 

Number  of  boys  presented  before  the  Honorable  City  Oourt  sit- 
ting in  Chambers  for  reproval  and  correction  for  persistent  truancy 
and  disobedience  to  parents,  40;  increase,  32. 

Number  of  boys  committed  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at 
Meriden,  by  the  Honorable  City  Court,  parents  present  and  consent- 
ing, for  inveterate  truancy,  vagrancy,  and  disobedience  to  parents. 
7;  increase  over  last  report,  3. 

Beepectfully 

JAMES  SULLIVAN, 

Truant  Officer. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  June  30, 1898. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

Manual  training  as  a  branch  of  school  instruction  is  recognized 
in  five  lines  of  our  school  work.  In  sewing,  for  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  girls,  one  hour  lesson  each  week;  in  the  drawing  in  all 
grades;  in  the  woodwork,  for  a  part  of  the  seventh  grade  boys^  one 
lesson  of  two  hours  a  week;  in  the  cooking,  for  a  part  of  the  seventh 
grade  girls,  one  lesson  of  two  hours  a  week,  and  in  the  Boardman 
Manual  Training  High  School. 

I  believe  that  some  sort  of  manual  training  ought  to  be  given  to 
.the  boys  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  while  the  girls  are 
engaged  in  sewing.     The  ordinary  work  and  exercises  of  the  school 
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are  interrupted  by  the  sewing  period.  The  boys  are  gathered  in  a 
room  by  themeelyee  where  they  read  under  a  teacher^s  direction^ 
work  examples  in  arithmetic,  or  are  otherwise  employed.  Manual 
ezerdses  are  going  on  with  the  girls^  or  with  one-half  of  the  school, 
while  the  other  half,  the  boys,  are  not  using  their  school  time  to  the 
best  advantage. 

Manual  work  for  these  boys  would  not  interfere  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  school  or  with  the  ordinary  studies.  The  ordinaay 
studies  are  suspended  necessarily,  while  one-half  of  the  class  is 
engaged  in  sewing.  The  boys  could  do  the  work  as  the  girls  da 
theirs,  at  their  seats  and  in  the  regular  school  rooma 

The  nature  of  the  exercises,  occupying  the  sewing  period  of  one 
hour,  could  be  largely  work  in  thin  wood  of  two  dimensions  and 
cardboard  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  years,  and  work  in  wood  of  three 
dimensions  in.  the  sixth  year,  using  such  tools  as  the  pencil,  knife, 
Tsquare,  drawing  triangles,  12  inch  scale, compass,  try  square,gauge, 
etc.  A  desk  tray  would  be  required  for  the  top  of  the  school  room 
desk.  All  the  objects  made  would,  of  course,  be  simple  ones, 
largely  those  which  are  useful  and  appeal  to  the  bo/s  interest^ 
audi  as  6  inch  rules,  paper  knives,  key  tags,  kite  string  reels,  point- 
ers, simple  brackets,  etc.  Other  articles  made  would  be  straight 
line  geometric  designs.  All  the  work  would  be  preceded  by  free 
hand  and  mechanical  drawing  of  the  models  constructed. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  employ  an  extra  teacher  to  do  this 
work,  but  after  a  time,  certain  teachers  in  the  regular  staff  could 
carry  it  on  with  the  assistance  of  the  extra  teacher.  It  would 
not  be  necessary  for  each  teacher  in  the  middle  grades  to  teach  the 
exercises.  One  teacher  in  each  large  building  would  be  sufficient 
and  that  teacher  would  be  found  after  the  work  had  been  intro- 
duced into  a  given  building. 

The  expense  for  equipment  would  be  from  $50  to  $100  a  build- 
ing, and  the  expense  per  pupil  each  year  after  the  equipment, 
would  be  about  twenty-five  cents  a  pupil. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1898,  Mr.  Isaac  Smith,  of 
the  Bocurdman  School,  began  the  manual  instruction  for  sixth  grade 
boys  in  the  Eaton  School — one  lesson  of  one  hour  a  week.  Similar 
instmction  is  given  in  the  Hallock,  Welch  and  Zunder  Schools  to 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  boys  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Rnney,  of  the 
Hallock  Street  School. 
8§ 
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To  say  that  pupils  are  interested  in  this  kind  of  work  is  to  state 
a  fact  apparent  at  once  to  an  observer  of  these  classes.  Such  work 
one  hour  a  week  trains  to  habits  of  precision,  accuracy  and  pains- 
taking and  care — all  of  which  make  the  boy  more  useful  to  his 
fellows  and  worth  more  whatever  his  station  in  life.  All  manual 
exercises,  including  drawing,  teach  the  pupil  both  to  see  and  to  do — 
to  see  accurately  and  to  perform  accurately.  Not  only  do  they 
train  the  hand  to  deftness,  but  the  hand  responds  to  the  directing 
brain.  No  child  who  has  had  a  course  in  manual  exercises  will 
ever  be  quite  so  carelees,  untidy,  slovenly,  as  he  would  have  been 
without.  Such  exercises  train  the  boy  to  rely  absolutely  upon  him- 
self. He  works  upon  things  which  he  touches,  handles  and  feels. 
He  sees  at  once  the  result  if  his  work  is  slipshod  or  careless.  He 
also  sees,  and  sees  at  once,  the  result  which  follows  care  and 
patience.  In  manual  training  he  is  dealing  with  things  at  first 
hand.  His  education  is  not  all  derived  from  books.  He  is  de- 
livered from  ''words,  words,  words,''  of  which  too  much  that  passes 
for  education  is  made  up.  He  will  live  in  an  industrial  age  and 
probably  in  city  districts,  where  men  and  women  will  work  with 
their  hands,  and  the  more  intelligent  skill  they  put  into  that  work, 
the  more  use  they  will  be.  Many  people  persist  in  thinking  of 
education  as  coming  necessarily  from  books.  Tradition  is  strong. 
The  school  education  of  half  a  century  ago  was  all  from  books, 
and  therefore,  it  is  reasoned,  it  must  be  now.  No  one  has  a  higher 
regard  for  the  power  and  influence  of  books  in  any  scheme  of 
education,  than  have  I.  Dr.  Harris  well  says,  "The  proper  use  of 
the  printed  page  is  the  greatest  of  all  arte  taught  in  the  school.*' 
Book  education  continues,  and  will  continue  to  furnish  most  of  the 
educational  material  of  the  public  school,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  printed  page  contains  all  that  is  necessary  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  growing  boy  or  girl. 

The  growing  child  is  essentially  active  in  his  make-up.  He  con- 
tinually wants  to  do  something.  Shall  our  courses  of  study 
neglect  to  take  advantage  of  this  natural  tendency,  direct  it  and 
use  it?  Shall  we  keep  the  child  poring  over  books  until  he  be- 
comes more  than  wearied  with  the  whole  idea  of  school?  Make 
our  course  of  study  api)eal  more  to  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
child,  and  we  shall  have  less  of  the  dread  of  school.  Why  is  it 
that  in  the  vacation  schools  of  New  York,  Chicago,  etc.,  where  the 
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exercises  are  made  up  of  manual  training,  nature  study,  drawing, 
music,  etc.,  children  are  turned  away  by  the  hundred  because  they 
want  to  go  to  such  a  school.  It  is  because  the  work  appeals  to 
them. 

Definite  manual  exercises  not  only  affect  the  child's  character, 
but  they  give  him  added  power  to  do  the  other  work  of  the  school, 
such  as  arithmetic,  penmanship,  and  the  other  formal  studies. 
I  beg  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  mere  statement  of  a  theory,  but  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  testimony  of  many  intelligent  teachers. 
Manual  exercises  are  much  more  essential  to  girls  and  boys  living 
in  congested  city  districts,  than  to  those  living  in  the  country  and 
on  farms.  These  exercises,  involving  seeing  and  doing,  cannot  be 
had  from  a  mere  study  of  books>  and  the  average  city  home  does  not 
furnish  them. 

If  every  boy  of  suitable  age  in  this  City  owned  a  bench  and 
tools,  with  materials  to  work  on,  would  there  be  fewer  or  more  boys 
on  the  streets  during  vacations,  Saturdays  and  in  hours  out  of 
school? 

In  this  connection,  I  may  add  that  I  hope  to  see  the  woodwork 
extended  so  that  all  seventh  grade  boys  may  have  the  instruction 
and  the  cooking  for  seventh  grade  girls  likewise  extended. 

The  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Sewing  follows: 

REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  SEWING. 

Mr,  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  another  success- 
ful year's  work  in  the  Department  of  Sewing.  The  interest  mani- 
feeted  during  the  past  year  by  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
work  accomplished,  has  surpassed  that  of  any  preceding  year  during 
my  supervision.  More  and  more  this  idea  is  taking  hold  of 
thoughtful  people,  that  children  of  all  classes  need  to  be  trained 
to  work  with  the  hands,  for  by  this  training  the  resources  of  the 
children  are  infinitely  increased,  and  better  citizens  are  made  of 
our  boys  and  girls. 

Those  acquainted  with  the  homes  of  the  people  are  aware  that 
this  knowledge  is  often  as  much  needed  in  the  highest  as  in  the 
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lowest  strata  of  sodeiy.  The  girl  some  day  to  be  mistreaB  of  a 
house  in  which  the  nuumal  labor  will  be  perfonned  by  servants, 
has  as  much  need  of  training  as  the  girl  who  will  do  the  work  of 
her  own  home.  Those  who  work  among  the  families  of  the  desti- 
tute^ know  that  it  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule  to  find  the 
mother  able  to  cut  and  remake  partly  worn  garments,  or  to  properly 
mend  clothing  which  is  beginning  to  wear  out  It  takes  many 
dams,  patches  and  stitches  to  keep  the  clothing  of  a  family  in  re- 
pair, and  where  the  mother  can  do  this,  the  home  has  a  more  com- 
fortable look  and  the  husband  is  more  prosperous.  The  German 
women  are  more  apt  to  have  clean,  orderly  homes  than  our  Ameri- 
can women,  because  of  the  thorough  drill  they  have  had  in  sewing 
in  the  Fatherland,  and  this  tells  in  their  homes  here. 

In  arranging  our  course  of  exercises  we  have  taken  into  account 
the  love  of  the  children  to  accomplish  something,  to  produce  some- 
thing of  ornament  or  use  to  be  taken  home  and  exhibited.  Thus, 
in  hemming,  the  little  girl  makes  a  dolFs  apron;  in  overhanding, 
a  block  for  a  patch-work  quilt;  in  running,  an  ornamental  border, 
etc.  After  the  different  stitches  are  learned  in  this  way,  they  are 
applied  in  making  garments  for  actual  use.  Over  four  thousand 
garments  have  been  made  by  the  pupils  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  during  the  year  just  closed. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  added  interest  taken  by  parents  in  pro- 
viding suitable  material  from  which  the  various  garments  may 
be  made.  If  parents  would  give  this  matter  their  attention^  it 
would  greatly  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work.  In  a  few  schools 
where  room  has  permitted  we  have  had  lessons  in  cuttings  the 
girls  buying  their  own  materials,  and  cutting  and  making  a  gar- 
ment for  themselves.  These  lessons  are  greatly  valued  by  the 
pupils,  and  are  in  a  high  degree  educating. 

Some  time  has  been  given  to  the  boys  in  the  ungraded  rooms, 
the  boys  learning  to  sew  on  buttons  and  mend  their  clothing.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  give  them  a  regular  course  in  garment  repairing. 
Sjiecimens  of  raw  materials  have  been  examined  and  studied,  and 
the  manufacture  of  various  textile  fabrics  explained  and  their 
value  and  general  utility.  This  sort  of  training  will  also  tell 
greatly  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  To  understand  how  to  ex- 
pend money  to  the  best  advantage,  for  what  is  worth  having,  is 
fully  as  important  as  the  faculty  of  making  it 
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The  success  of  this  branch  of  our  school  work  depends  largely 
on  the  abilily  and  the  thoroughness  of  the  regular  teachers^  and 
their  willingness  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of  the  Super- 
visor. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  work  of  my  assistant,  Miss 
Florence  Bigelow;  her  sympathetic  cooperation  has  been  both 
helpfiQ  and  pleasurable  to  me,  and  has  added  much  to  the  success 
of  our  work.  \  ,  I     ' 

To  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to  you,  I  would  express  my 
warmest  thanks  for  the  cordial  support  given  me  in  my  work. 

Bespectf  ully  submitted, 

JENNIE  MESSER, 

Supervisor  of  Sewing. 

ARE   THE   SCHOOLS   WORTH    WHAT    THEY    COST  ? 

The  question  ia  often  raised,  is  there  adequate  return  for  the 
money  spent  for  public  schools?  It  is  not  my  place  nor  my  purpose 
to  prove  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  I  simply  wish  to 
direct  attention  to  several  considerations  which  it  is  hoped  may  be 
of  some  value  to  the  citizen  who  is  honestly,  and  very  rightly,  too, 
raising  the  question. 

First — The  actual  expenses  of  the  schools  for  everything  except 
interest  and  penzianent  improvements,  during  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31, 1898.  were  $373,531.10.  After  subtracting  the  amount 
Bj>ejit  on  evening  schools,  $6,213.82,  we  have  left  $367,317.28,  the 
cost  of  the  day  schools.  In  these  schools  about  17,000  persons  were 
registered,  or  approximately,  one  person  in  every  six  in  the  en- 
tire District.  Basing  a  comparison  on  the  average  number  belong- 
iDg  in  school,  or  the  average  number  registered,  14,145.6,  it  is 
found  that  approximately  one  person  out  of  every  eight  in  the 
District  is  a  member  at  any  given  time  of  the  schools. 

What  is  done  for  these  young  people?  They  are  not  only  taught 
the  various  branches  of  the  school  courses,  but  this  army  in  the 
schools  is  housed  in  suitable  buildings,  they  are  kept  warm  or 
comfortable  throughout   the  cold  season,  and   are   given  all  the 
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books  and  supplies  necessary  for  their  education.  This  army  is 
taught  by  more  than  400  teaxjhers — ^men  and  women  of  skilled 
ability — ^greater  or  less.  This  is  a  vast  work  and  necessarily  it 
costs  a  good  deal  of  money.  There  are  more  children  in  the  New 
Haven  public  schools  then  the  total  number  of  students  in  all 
the  New  England  colleges  for  both  sexes. 

Second — The  schools  were  actually  in  session  194^  days.  There 
are  five  hours  in  a  school  day.  The  actiial  average  attendance  of 
pupils  was  13,224.5  pupils.  Put  in  another  way,  13,224  pupils  were 
in  school  every  day  of  the  194^  days.  This  makes  a  total  of  12,860,- 
826  hours  of  instruction.  The  cost  of  all  this  was  as  stated  above, 
$367,317.28.  After  making  allowance  for  the  shorter  hours  of  the 
kindergartens  and  High  School  pupils,  the  cost  for  each  child 
actually  in  school  for  each  hour  was  approximately  three  cents,  or 
fifteen  cents  a  day. 

Few  would  deny,  I  presume,  that  the  average  child  in  the  New 
Haven  schools  is  well  taken  care  of  in  these  school  hours;  that  his 
surroundings  are  good,  that  his  teachers  are  kind  and  humane, 
that  he  is  comfortable,  that  injury  does  not  befall  him,  that  his 
health  is  looked  after.  How  much  is  this  bodily  comfort>  this 
mere  physical  care,  worth  to  the  parents  or  to  the  community  at 
large?  I  am  not  at  this  moment  speaking  of  the  matter  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  pennwmship,  and  the  other  things  the  child  gets 
from  his  school  life.  I  am  speaking  of  the  mere  care  of  14,000 
children  196  days  in  the  year,  five  hours  a  day.  Let  us  suppose 
the  schools  closed.  How  long  would  it  be  bef6re  the  community 
would  be  saying,  we  can  afford  to  pay  15  cents  a  day  or  3  cents  an 
hour  to  have  these  children  well  taken  care  of? 

Third — 14,000  children  in  the  schools  are  taught  to  read,  to 
write,  to  spell,  to  sing  and  to  read  music,  to  speak  and  compose 
good  English;  they  are  given  some  skill  in  arithmetic;  they  study 
geography  and  United  States  history;  many  of  them  are  taught 
the  use  of  their  hands  by  means  of  the  kindergarten  and  manual 
training  exercises),  they  are  taught  to  draw  and  are  given  some 
knowledge  of  the  world  about  them  by  means  of  nature  study, 
and  many  are  in  the  high  schools.  Scores  of  foreign  children  are 
taught  to  speaJc  English  every  year.  I  am  not  saying  how  well 
these    subjects    are  taught.     They    might  be  better  taught,  no 
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doubt.  I  believe  they  are  taught  well  as  a  rule  in  our  schools  in 
spite  of  unfortunate  exceptions.  How  well  these  subjects  are 
taught  it  is  hard  to  say.  What  is  the  standard  we  should  reach? 
How  much  is  it  reasonable  to  expect?  How  do  our  results  compare 
with  those  of  other  cities?  These  are  not  easy  questions  to  answer 
intelligently.  I  suppose  no  two  intelligent  persons  would  answer 
them  in  the  same  way.  It  is  also  difficult  to  put  into  terms  of  dol- 
lars and  cents  the  value  of  results  in  geography  or  penmanship  or 
reading  or  music  in  a  given  year. 

Fourth — There  are  other  lessons  taught  in  the  schools  than  th6 
formal  studies.  The  indirect  results  of  the  school,  the  inspiration 
received  from  many  teachers,  the  moral  effect  of  the  school  life — 
who  is  wise  enough  to  compute  the  value  of  these  tothe  community? 
The  average  school  in  New  Haven  teaches  obedience,  self-con- 
trol, self-reliance,  respect  for  authority,  the  value  of  truth  and 
habits  of  honesty.  It  teaches  pure  and  chaste  speech,  politeness 
and  good  manners.  It  trains  to  neatness,  thrift,  order  and  indus- 
try. It  cultivates  the  memory,  trains  the  judgment,  and  exercises 
the  observation.  It  teaches  precision,  accuracy  and  perseverance. 
It  teaches  temperance,  hygiene  and  the  proper  care  of  the  person 
and  clothing.  In  every  school  hour  there  is  training  in  social 
rights  and  duties.  The  child  is  in  a  democratic  society  where  he 
finds  that  others  have  rights  which  he  must  respect,  and  where 
everybody  is  on  an  equal  footing,  with  favors  given  to  none.  John 
Hancock  once  said  that  the  American  public  school  had  paid  for 
itself  through  teaching  a  generation  of  people  that  nine  o'clock 
means  sixl^'  minutes  past  eight. 

True,  these  indirect  lessons  making  for  good  habits  and  for  good 
citizenship  are  not  as  efficiently  taught  in  every  school  room  and 
in  every  school  hour  as  one  might  wish.  Many  of  these  lessons,  it 
must  be  admitted,  do  not  result  in  good  conduct  or  right  action,  on 
the  part  of  many  school  children,  but  in  how  many  cultivated  and 
enlightened  homes  are  similar  lessons  apparently  ineffective? 

These  lessons  have  certainly  some  relation  to  the  general  welfare 
of  society;  how  much  or  how  great  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
These  lessons  upbuild  the  character  of  children,  make  them  good 
citizens  of  the  miniature  society  of  the  school  and  prepare  them  for 
good  citizenship  in  the  greater  and  broader  society  of  adult  life. 
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A  cofimopolitan  community  like  our  own  must  ^'educate  its  lead- 
ers— ^the  people,''  as  Lord  John  Buasell  once  said.  The  question 
might  perhaps  be  asked — ^In  spite  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  sdioob 
what  could  we  do  without  them?  What  have  the  schools  done  to 
promote  the  good  order  of  society,  to  promote  the  success  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  to  promote  a  progressive  civilization? 

Fifth — ^New  Haven  is  not  putting  more  money  into  its  schools 
than  other  cities  from  Massachusetts  to  California,  north  of  the 
old  Mason  and  Dixon  line,  as  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show. 
Everywhere  in  this  great  territory  the  people  are  developing  and 
increasing  facilities  for  popular  education.  There  is  no  exception 
in  the  attitude  of  cities  or  commonwealth  towards  public  schools, 
both  elementary  and  high  schools.  It  is  no  truer  of  New  Haven 
and  Connecticut,  than  of  Massachusetts  and  Worcester,  than  of 
New  York  and  Buffalo,  than  of  Ohio  and  Cleveland,  than  of  In- 
dianapolis and  Indiana,  than  of  Minnesota  and  St.  Paul,  than  of 
Colorado  and  Denver,  than  of  California  and  San  Francisco— in  all 
places  where  New  England  ideas  are  in  the  forefront. 

Apparently  public  opinion  has  settled  for  a  generation,  at  least, 
to  come,  whettier  the  State  shall  educate  abundantly.  Is  it  wholly 
unfair  to  assume  that  the  people  in  supporting  an  institution,  so 
xmiversally,  are  in  general  getting  from  this  institution  good  re- 
turns? 

Sixth — ^I  invite  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  a  recent 
address  of  Secretary  Hill,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. Our  State  is  so  much  like  Massuchusetts  in  many 
respects,  that  it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  what  is  said 
of  the  one  would  apply  to  the  other. 

^HiVe  dwell  much  on  the  sentimental  dividends  of  public  educa- 
tion. There  are  dividends  in  plain  hard  cash  or  its  equivalent, 
that  appeal  to  the  people  in  quarters  where  sentiment  is 
at  a  discount.  Dr.  Harris,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  not  long  ago  called  attention  to  a  striking  coincidence. 
Bach  child  in  Massachuetts,  he  said,  receives  on  an  average  seven 
years  of  schooling;  each  child  in  the  nation  at  large,  only  four 
years  and  three-tenths.  The  ratio  is  70  to  43.  The  average  daily 
wealth-producing  power  of  each  man,  woman  and  child.  Dr.  Harris 
continued,  during  the  year  taken  from  the  comparison,  73  cents  in 
Massachusetts,  while  for  the  nation  at  large  it  was  only  40  cents. 
The  ratio  is  73  to  40,  the  excess  being  35  cents  a  day. 
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I  am  inf  onned  by  Horace  0.  Wadlin,  Chief  of  the  Mafleachnsetts 
Labor  Bureau  of  Statieticfl,  to  whom  I  applied  for  a  verification  of 
Dr.  Harris'B  statemeat^  that^  according  to  the  latest  obtainable  fig- 
ures, the  net  result  of  productive  industry  in  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding under  that  head  the  net  product  of  manufactures,  agricul- 
ture, fiaheriee,  mines  and  quarries,  in  the  single  year  oovered  by  the 
census,  amounts  to  $114.14  per  capita,  or,  on  the  basis  of  306  work- 
ing days  in  the  year,  to  37  cents  per  working  day  for  every  man, 
woman  and  child.  A  similar  computation  for  Massachusetts,  based 
upon  figures  obtained  in  the  same  census,  shows  an  average  per 
capita  production  of  66  cents  per  working  day.  The  ratio,  accord- 
ing to  these  figures,  is  66  to  37,  the  excess  bemg  29  cents  a  day. 

The  lengths  of  schooling  for  Massachusetts  and  for  the  country 
at  large,  have  slightly  increased  since  Dr.  Harris's  statement,  but 
their  ratio  has  not  materially  changed.  Whether  we  take  Dr.  Har- 
ris's earlier  showing  or  Mr.  Wadlin's  later,  the  larger  wealth-pro- 
ducing power  accompanies  the  longer  schooling,  and  the  excess  of 
the  one  follows  very  closely  the  excess  of  the  ot^er.  Now  this  can- 
not all  be  a  mere  happening.  If  it  is  true  that  intelligence  pro- 
duces more  than  ignorance,  then  excess  in  wealth-producing  power 
must  hold  some  relation  in  knowing  and  doing  power. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  what  is  involved  in  the  showing  that 
each  person  in  Massachusetts  has  a  daily  wealth-producing  pow^ 
29  cents  in  excess  of  the  average  for  the  nation  at  large.  It  means 
that  for  each  person  the  average  annual  excess  is  $88.74.  It  means 
that  for  all  the  people  of  theState  the  annual  excess  is  $198,686,802. 
That  is  to  say,  the  productive  energy  of  Massachusetts  yields  nearly 
$200,000,000  a  year  more  than  it  would  yield  if  the  per  capite 
productive  capacily  of  the  State  were  no  greater  than  the  average 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  twenty  times  the  annual  running 
expenses  of  the  public  schools.  It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to 
the  schools  this  va5t  excess  of  production  above  the  average  for  the 
country  to  prove  that  they  pay  enormous  material  dividends.  If 
so  humble  a  fraction  as  a  fifth  or  even  a  tenth  part  of  this  excess, 
or  of  an  aggregate  much  less  than  this  excess,  of  $200,000,000,  can 
be  traced  to  the  schools,  they  are  yet  securities  that  each  year  re- 
turn to  the  State  much  more  than  their  annual  cost.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  combined  with  the  openness  of  the  avenues  by 
which  the  people  may  rise,  works  in  two  ways.  It  stimulates  mate- 
rial wants  on  the  one  hand;  it  makes  them  more  numerous,  complex, 
refined.  And  all  this,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  stronger  call 
both  for  high  directive  ability  and  for  skilled  labor  to  supplement 
such  direction.  Thus,  the  field  for  production  is  enlarged,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  husbandmen  to  till  it  are  trained.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, of  course,  to  say  how  much  the  high  school  contributes  to  this 
industrial  superiority,  either  indirectiy  in  what   it  does   for  the 
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school  system  as  a  whole  or  directly  in  the  training  it  gives  its  own 
pupils.  It  is  safe  to  aasmnci,  however,  that  if  Massachusetts  is  to 
maintain  its  high  place  as  a  wage-eaming  State,  it  must  rely  more 
and  more  on  doing  the  finer,  the  higher,  the  more  difficult  kinds  of 
productive  work — ^work,  therefore,  whose  trend  it  is  to  call  for  in- 
leasing  skill,  not  only  in  planning  it,  hut  also  in  doing  it  when  it 
has  been  planned.  And  this  means  that  it  is  sound  public  policy 
to  encourage  drawing  and  other  industrial  aspects  of  education,  to 
extend  the  systems  of  manual  training,  to  establish  textile  and  simi- 
lar schools,  to  foster  the  higher  schools  of  applied  science,  to  make 
it  possible,  tlm>ugh  State  scholarships  in  such  schools,  for  the 
promising  poor  to  receive  that  liigher  training  which  their  minds 
merit,  but  their  purses  forbid — in  short,  to  welcome  any  methods 
of  education  that  promise  to  recognize  more  fully  the  realities  of 
life  and  to  do  more  for  the  motor  and  executive  functions  that  need 
to  be  trained  to  cope  with  such  realities.  With  such  a  public  policy 
the  public  high  school  cannot  but  hold  the  closest  and  most  vital  re* 
lations.  I  do  not  myself  rest  the  argument  for  the  encouragement 
of  such  a  policy  on  the  mere  material  advantages  that  come  &om  it. 
Its  utilitarian  values  are  to  be  recognized,  indeed,  but  apart  from 
all  considerations  of  dollars  and  cents,  there  are  intellectual  and 
moral  values  of  supreme  moment  that  amply  justify  it.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  these  higher  values  in  this  presence.  In  our  technical 
schools  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  aesthetic  and  ethical 
aspects  of  themes  too  commonly  supposed  to  be  outside  the  pale  of 
such  regard.  In  our  literacy  schools^  laboratory  and  manual  exer- 
cises axe  winning  steadily  increasing  recognition.  I  deem  it  a  happy 
conjimction  that  so  many  who  urge  the  spiritual  argument  are 
ready  to  unite  with  those  who  press  the  material  in  framing  com- 
mon curricula.  Certain  it  is  that  schemes  of  education  to-day  may 
contemplate  more  directly  than  in  former  years  the  so-called  utili- 
tarian values  without  dethroning  at  all  the  traditional  spiritual 
ideals.'^ 

NEEDS  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  needs  of  the  schools  or  directions  in  whidi  I  believe 
the  interests  of  children  would  be  promoted,  I  mention  the  follow- 
ing, in  part  a  repetition  of  statements  made  in  my  last  report 

Mrst — Forty-two  children  to  a  teacher  as  a  maximum  number, 
— ^an  ideal  number  would  be  less  than  forty-two.  We  have  made 
improvements  in  this  direction  in  the  past  three  years.  Probably 
one-half  of  our  teachers  are  working  with  forty-two  children  or 
less.  May  we  not  hope  to  reduce  the  numbers  in  the  remaining 
half  of  our  rooms? 
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Second — ^Manual  training  for  boys  in  the  f onrth,  fifth  and  sixth 
grades.  The  girls  have  manual  instruction  and  the  boys  should 
likewise  be  giveoi  it. 

Instruction  in  woodwork  for  all  seventh  grade  boys,  and  in  cook- 
ing for  all  seventh  grade  girls.  At  present  we  can  furnish  this 
instruction  to  only  about  one-half  of  these  pupils.  Banning  with 
the  kindergarten,  I  believe  there  should  be  progressive  manual 
training  exercises  in  all  grades  of  the  elementary  schools. 

Third — ^Decoration  of  school  rooms  and  buildings  with  pictures 
and  other  inexpensive  works  of  art.  This  must  be  done  mostly  by 
private  generosity.  The  cultivation  of  the  taste  of  children  is  im- 
portant, whether  viewed  commercially  or  morally.  A  beginning 
has  been  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Woman's  School  Associsr 
tion,  and  by  Mr.  Maier  Zunder,  in  a  gift  of  pictures  to  the  Zunder 
School. 

Fourth.  The  equipment  of  each  of  the  schools  with  a  library  of 
well  selected  books  for  supplementing  the  regular  school  work  and 
for  home  usa  Mention  is  gratefully  made  here  of  the  continuation 
of  the  distribution  of  books  from  the  public  library  among  the 
Strong  and  Day  pupils.  Establishment  of  branch  libraries  for 
school  children  in  several  of  our  larger  and  remote  grammar  schools 
has  been  recommended  to  the  public  library'  officials. 

Fifth — ^A  system  of  medical  inspection  of  pupils  by  physicians 
employed  for  the  purpose.  By  such  inspection,  many  cases  of  in- 
cipient diphtheria,  scarlet  fever  and  other  dangerous  diseases  might 
be  discovered,  and  the  continued  exposure  of  large  numbers  of 
children  prevented.  Such  inspection  is  carried  on  in  Boston,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  Washington  and  New  York.  The  results  in 
these  citiee  have  been  beneficial  and  the  expense  not  great. 

This  matter  has  been  recently  presented  to  the  Health  Officer  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  and  it  is  hoped  that  that  body  can  see  its  way 
to  take  favorable  action  upon  it  when  their  fimds  will  permit. 

Sixth — The  formation  in  the  schools  of  parents*  cooperative  so- 
cieties, by  means  of  which  parents  and  teachera  are  brought  to- 
gether for  the  discussion  of  their  common  interest — ^the  work  of  the 
children  in  the  schools. 
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Seveath.—- The  ezteDsioii  of  the  kindeiigarteiiB  as  fast  as  the 
means  at  your  disposal  will  permit. 

Eighth — ^A  school  centrally  located  for  children  who  ore  ab- 
normally deficient  mentally^  or  feeble-minded.  There  are  scattered 
throughout  the  City  enough  such  children  to  occupy  the  timB  of 
one  teacher.  Some  of  these  children  are  in  school,  others  are  not. 
Those  in  school  make  little^  and  in  some  cases  no  progress  whatr 
ever.  In  most  cases  they  are  a  hindrance  to  the  progress  of  the 
other  children.  They  need  individual  attention,  which  they  can- 
not get  in  an  ordinary  school.  In  a  school  where  they  could  re- 
ceive such  individual  attention,  and  under  a  kindly,  sympathetic 
teacher,  by  nature  adapted  to  develop  such  children,  they  would 
make  oonsiderable  progress,  and  their  whole  lives  made  brighter 
and  more  useful. 

Ninth — The  gradual  establishment  of  vacation  schools  in  cer- 
tain crowded  parts  of  the  City.  Hundreds  of  children  in  New 
Haven  are  forced  to  spend  their  waking  hours  during  the  long  sum- 
mer vacation  virtually  on  the  street.  Wtat  a  city  street  does  for 
a  child,  any  intelligent  person  knows.  Two  months  of  street  life 
neutralizes  the  effect  of  much  that  teachers  do  in  ten  months  of 
school  lif a  It  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  function  of  the  public 
school —  an  institution  for  human  betterment — ^to  keep  children  out 
of  school  buildings  two  months  in  the  year,  when  those  children 
have  no  place  but  the  street  in  which  to  spend  their  waking  hours. 
The  day  will  come  when  the  absurdity  of  keeping  buildings  erected 
at  public  expense  closed  and  useless  two  whole  months  of  the  year, 
will  be  seen.  Public  sentiment  at  present,  however,  will  not  admit 
of  additional  taxation  for  summer  instruction  or  vacation  schools. 
The  teachers  of  the  day  schools  cannot  be  expected,  even  for  ad- 
ditional compensation,  to  teach  additional  time.  Therefore,  the 
vacation  school  must  for  the  present  be  a  school  supported  by  con- 
tributions of  public  spirited  men  and  women.  I  am  gratified  to 
know  that  the  Woman^s  School  Association  is  considering  this  mat- 
ter in  addition  to  the  continuation  of  the  summer  play  grounds.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  grant  the  use  of  a  school  building  for 
this  purpose,  in  furtherance  of  a  trial  here  of  what  has  already  been 
successfully  established  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Boston, 
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Newark^  and  other  cities.  In  the  yacatian  Bchools  of  these  cities, 
the  work  is  reading,  drawing,  nature  study,  hygiene;,  woodwork, 
sewing  and  mnsic.  Attendance,  of  course,  is  voluntaxy,  bnt  with 
such  a  program,  children  have  to  be  shut  out  of  school  because 
there  is  not  room  enough  for  all  who  want  to  come.  In  one  Chi- 
cago school  only  300  children  could  be  admitted,  and  many  times 
that  number  had  to  be  turned  away  from  lack  of  room. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  schools  of  the  City  can^  of  course,  be  made  better  schools 
than  they  are.  The  public  school  is  a  human  institution,  and  as 
such,  it  has  weaknesses  and  defects.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  re- 
ceiye  suggestions,  advice  and  criticism  offered  in  a  kindly  spirit,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  the  pupils. 

The  amount  of  money  expended  is  great.  It  must  be  so  ex- 
pended as  to  bring  the  largest  returns  in  promoting  the  well-being 
of  the  children  in  the  schools  for  whom,  as  well  as  for  the  communi- 
ty at  large,  the  schools  exist. 

For  whatever  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  work  of  the 
year^  I  am  indebted  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  imvarying  sup- 
port. I  wish  to  thank  the  teachers,  the  Supervising  Principals  and 
the  other  members  of  the  supervisory  staff,  and  also  the  Clerk  of 
the  Board,  for  their  cooperation. 

The  Press  of  the  City  has  extended  many  courtesies,  acknowledg- 
ment of  which  is  gratefully  made. 

Eespectf  ully  submitted, 

C.  N.  KENDALL, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


PRINaPALS' CLERKS. 


HiLLHOusB  High  School. 

Salarj.  AddrcM. 

Lucy  It.  Whiimore  $450  .    147  Bradley  itreet 

BOASDXAN  MaHUAL  TRAimHG  HlOH  SCHOOL. 

SaUiy.  AddraM. 

BeaBle  L.  Lathrop  $860  14  Blahop  itreet 


Stbono  and  Loybll  Districts. 

Balarj.  AddraM. 

Mabel  E.  Marley  $900  19  Oaarioa  street 


Winchester  akd  Webster  Districts. 

Salary.  Addreaa. 

Christine  C.  Daly  $200 


92  Dizwell  aTenne. 


Welch  and  Day  Districts. 

Salary.  Addreaa. 

EUnor  S.  Norman  $200  57  Kensington  street. 


JANITORS— J898-99. 


SalariM. 

Addnsaaea. 

strong  School 

R.  H.  Gallagher 

•1.830 

86  Perkins. 

High  School 

Prank  T.  Clark 

1.100 

105  Dwight 

Winchester  School 

Dennis  O'Keefe 

1,100 

216  Mansfield. 

Eaton  School 

A.  L.  Tanner 

960 

197  Howard  av. 

Dwlght  School  and  Kinder- 

garten .... 

Wilfred  G.  Talmadge    900 

245  Orchard. 

Day  School  and  Kindergar- 

ten       ...        . 

James  S.  O'Brien 

900 

101  Hill. 

Zander  School 

U.  W.  Blakeslee 

900 

18  Park. 

Boardman  Mannal  Training 

High  School 

Isaac  W.  Bishop 

900 

855  Orchard. 

Webster  School  . 

John  ShaugbneBsy 

850 

21  Broad. 

Skinner  School    . 

John  J.  Dillon 

850 

23  Leonard. 

Woosler  School   . 

Timothy  J.  O'Donnell  850 

54  Sylvan  ay. 

Lovell  School 

Charies  P.  Blakeslee 

\      850 

48  Edwards. 

Washington  School     . 

Charles  P.  Brown 

850 

190  Spring. 

Welch  School     . 

George  W.  Porter 

850 

188  Portsea. 
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SaUules. 


AddresMS. 


Woolsey  School 

.    John  W.  Hill            \ 

»860 

61  Wolcott 

Shelton  Avenue  School 

.    John  H.  Foster 

850 

848  West  Ivy. 

Hamilton  School 

j  Michael  Hughson 
i  Thomas  Carney,  Ass'l 

780 

177  Franklin. 

^  520 

154  Hamilton. 

Fair  Sti«et  School 

.    Hugh  J.  McManus 

800 

m  Hill. 

Roger  Sherman  School 

,    Franks  Upson 

860 

215  Norton. 

Ezekid  CheeTer  School 

.    Charles  E.  Stanford 

700 

411  Blatchley  ay 

Edwards  Street  School 

.    George  A.  Cobb 

700 

119  NicoU. 

Hallock  Street  School 

.    Thomas  McEiernan 

700 

80  Hallock. 

Feny  Street  School 

.    Francis  Ray 

•700 

219  English. 

Cedar  Street  School    . 

.    Charles  Weidig 

700 

64  Daggett. 

Dixwell  Ayenue  School 

.    Herman  Gebel 

500 

142  CarlUle. 

Qoinnipiac  Street  School 
Lenox  Street  School    . 

Edward  N.  Holaday 

500 

288  Lenox  • 

Oak  Street  School 

Mary  Hannan 

400 

852  Oak. 

Dayenport  Ayenue  School 

John  J.  Skinner 

400 

87  Greenwich  ay. 

Orchard  Street  School 

'    Fred'k  L.  Talmadge 

400 

285  Orchard. 

Humphrey  Street  School 

.    Patrick  Reynolds 

400 

41  NiooU. 

West  Street  School 

.    Patrick  Donnelly 

400 

149  Putnam. 

Greenwich  Ayenue  School 

Ellen  Reardon 

400 

181  Plymouth. 

Carlisle  Street  School 

.    Julia  Cozson 

400 

158  Carlisle. 

Llojrd  Street  School    . 

.    James  E.  Rice 

400 

74  Clark. 

Woodward  School 

.    ErwinB.  LUlie 

400 

11  Quinnipiac.* 

Office.  Board  of  Education 

.Alice  Burton 

200 

822  Grand  ay. 

Whiting  Street  School 

.    William  E.  Short 

150 

185  Meadow. 

Loyell  Kindergarten   . 

.    Patrick  Reynolds 

100 

41  Nlooll. 

Enoinebr  Boabdxan  Manual  Trainiko  High  Sohool. 

Salary. 

Addraas. 

W.  H.  Wakeman 

$750       . 

. 

.    64  Henry. 

*  Annex. 
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TEACHERS'  MEETINGS* 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 


If  for  any  reason  it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be  absent  from 
a  meeting,  attendance  apon  which  is  not  optional,  she  will  be 
expected,  in  cases  where  it  is  possible,  to  notify  the  Superintendent 
beforehand,  and  procure  an  excuse  from  him.  In  case  of  such 
absence,  she  will  be  expected  to  attend  the  meetings  next  in  grade 
to  her  own. 

Substitutes  and  extra  teachers  will  be  assigned  to  their  grade  of 
meetings  by  the  Supervising  Principal  and  the  Superintendent. 

Teachers  will  please  take  to  each  meeting  note  books,  etc. 


BUFERINTBNDBNT. 

SuperridDg  PrlDclpals  —  The  first 
■cbool  Monday  of  each  month  at 
4  o'clock,  office  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

Kindergarten— Dec.  1,  April  6. 

First  Grade— Nov.  14. 

Second  Grade— Oct.  10.  Feb.  18. 

Third  Grade— Nov.  15,  Feb.  14. 

Fourth  Grade— Nov.  21.  March  18. 

Fifth  Grade— Oct  17.  Jan.  16. 

Sixth  Grade— Oct.  24,  Feb.  27. 

Seventh  Grade— Oct.  20,  March  9. 

Eighth  Grade— Oct.  27,  March  16. 

For  all  teachers  employed  by  the  Dis- 
trict, attendance  optional. 

At  the  State  Normal  School  on  Howe 
street,  Wednesday,  Oct.  19,  at  4 
o'clock. 

At  the  Strong  School,   Wednesday, 
Oct.  26,  at  4  o'clock. 
The  second  meeting  will  be  like  the 

first. 


These  meetings  will  be  held  In  dif- 
ferent places,  in  order  to  accommo- 
date teachers  who  may  wish  to  attend. 

supsrintbndbnt,  sufsrvisok  of 
Priicaby  Schools  and  Super- 
vising Painoifals. 

For  Teachers  new  to  the  corps,  ex- 
cept such  as  may  be  excused.  Hill- 
house  High  School,  4.80  p.  m. 
Sept.  27.  Nov.  1,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  18, 
Jan.  10,  Feb.  28,  April  4.  April  25. 

Supervisor    of    Penmanship, 
Mr.  Houston. 
First  Grade— Sept.  12,  Jan.  80. 
Second  Grade— Sept.  19,  Feb.  6. 
Third  Grade— Sept.  18,  Feb.  7. 
Fourth  Grade— Sept.  26,  Feb.  13. 
Fifth  Grade— Oct.  8,  Feb.  20. 
Sixth  Grade— Oct.  10,  March  6. 
Seventh  Grade— Sept.  22,  Feb.  9. 
Eighth  Grade— Sept.  29.  Feb.  16. 


The  grade  meetings  with  the  SnperiDtendent  and  Supervisor  of 
Penmanship  will  be  held  at  the  Boardman  School,  except  the  Third 
Grade,  which  will  be  held  at  the  Hillhouse  High  School. 
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The  hour  of  the  meetings  will  be  4.30  p.  m.,  except  for  Kinder- 
garten, First  and  Second  Grades,  which  will  be  at  4.15  p.  m. 


SUPBRYISOB    OF     DRAWING, 

MiSB  Skinnbr. 

Drawing  classes,  open  to  all  teach- 
ers, will  be  held  every  Tuesday,  be 
ginning  September  18.  Attendance 
optional. 

The  subjects  for  each  lesson  will  be 
announced  monthly  in  advance,  on 
bulletin  which  will  be  sent  to  each 
school.  The  purpose  of  these  clauses 
is  to  give  such  assistance  to  teachers 
as  thqr  feel  they  need  in  order  to 
successfully  teach  the  subject  in  their 
grsdes. 

Teachers  can  ascertain  from  the 
successive  monthly  bulletin  which 
meetings  will  be  adapted  to  their  indi- 
vidual needs. 

A  Training  Class  in  drawing  will  be 
held  every  Thursday  for  the  present. 


beginning  September  16,  which  all 
new  teachers  will  be  expected  to  at- 
tend, unless  they  can  give  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  instruction  will  be 
classifled  under  four  divisions,  viz. :~ 
Color,  Pictorial  Drawing,  Industrial 
Drawing  and  Composition.  Oneleisoo 
will  be  given  in  each  subject  every 
month. 

These  dssses  will  be  open  to  all 
teachers  who  desire  systematic  train- 
ing in  drawing  and  color. 

Teachers  whose  attendance  is  op- 
tional may  enroll  for  instruction  in 
one  subject  if  desired. 

The  meetings  with  Miss  Skinner 
will  be  held  at  4.80  p.  m.,  at  the 
Boardman  School. 
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VOCAL  MUSIC— TIMB  TABLE  FOB  1808-99. 

B.   JBP80N,   BTTFSBVIBOR. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.  Time. 


Shelton  Ay.,  1  to  4,  Dix.  Av.  1  to   4  a.m. 

E^dwards  Street 1  to   8,p.m. 

Hamilton 1  to   Qia.m. 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum . .  1  to   6  p.m. 

Welch 6tol2!A.M. 

Qmnnipiac '  1  to   4  p.m. 

Hamilton 10  to  18a.m. 

Fair  StTget 1  to   7  p.m. 


1 

s 

> 
1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

.. 

8.81 

28 

9 

6 

6 

12 

10 

7 

5 

16 

18 

18 

19 

17 

14 

12 

23 

80 

20 

26 

24 

21 

19 

80 

27 

.. 

8 
15 


5 

12 

1.29  I    26 


TUESDAY. 


Webster,  1  to  4,  Cedar i  1  to    8|a.m.  I 

Winchester 1  to   8p.m.  f 

Zunder ltol2A.M. 

Ezekiel  Cbeever 1  to  7 

Winchester 9  to  16 

HallockStreet 1  to   8 

Lovell 5tol2 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum  1  to   3 


6 
18 
20 


p.m. 

A.M. 

P.M. 


1.29 
8 
16 


3,81 
10 
17 


28 


.. 

4 

2 

27 

7 

11 

9 

6 

14 

18 

16 

18 

21 

25 

28 

20 

WEDNESDAY. 


Shelton  Avenue 

Woodward 

Strong 

WashtnjTton 

Baton , 

Woolsey 

Washington.  7 to  12,  Carlisle. 
Eaton 


5  to  12 
Ito  4 

A.M.  f 
P.M. 

7 

5 

2,80 

4 

1 

1 

5 

8,81 

28 

ltol2 
Ito  6 

A.M.  1 
P.M. 

14 

12 

9 

7 

11 

8 

8 

12 

10 

7 

9  to  16 
5  to  12 

A.M. 
P.M. 

21 

19 

16 

14 

18 

16 

15 

19 

17 

14 

1  to  4 
Ito  8 

A.M.  » 

P.M.  r 

28 

26 

28 

21 

25 

22 

22 

26 

24 

21 

THURSDAY. 


Skinner Itoll  a.m. 

Greenwich  Avenue 1  to   4 

Lovell.  1  to  4,  Humphrey. ...  1  to   4 

WestStreet Ito   4 

Wooster 1  to  12 


A.M.  I 
P.M.  ) 

.M.  f 
A.M.  (_ 


Liovd  Street 1  to   4  p.m.  J 

Wet  I-        - 

Day 


Webster I  5  to  12|A.m.  i    an 

1  to  6'p.M.  r  ^ 


8 

6 

8 

8 

12 

9  1  9 

18 

11 

8 

15 

18 

10 

15 

19 

16  !  16 

20 

18 

15 

22 

20 

17 

22 

26 

28 

28 

27 

25 

22 

29 

27 

•• 

1 

5 

2 

2 

6 

4 

1.20 

FRIDAY. 


Woolsey.  1  to 4,  Lenox. 

Davenport  Avenue 

Day 

Oak  Street 

Ferry  Street 

Welch 

Roger  Sherman. 


1  A.M.  t| 

1  to  4  p.m.  I  , 
7  to  12a.m.  l' 

1  to  4|p.M.  ) 

1  to  8a.m.  j  I 

1  to  6  p.m.  ( I 

1  to  9<a.m 


Stron? IS  to  19 


■■-Hao 


7 

11 

16 

20 

17  17 

21 

19 

21 

18 

23 

27 

24  24 

28 

26 

28 

2 

6 

3   3 

7 

5 

•■ 

4 

9 

13 

10  10 

14 

12 

16 


2,30 
9 
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DBAWIVO,  rOBM  STT7DT  AND  COLOB.— TIME  TABLS.  1898-09. 

BTKLLA   SKI17NBB,   BUFBRVISOR. 
JtlLIA   NADLBR,   ASSISTANT. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Time. 


Lovcil A.M.  ( 

Hamilton p.m.  \ 

>^nchester a.m.! 

Carlisle '  v.m.  \ 

Webster a.m.  | 

Davenport  Ave i-.m.  ( 

SheltonAve a.m.* 

^iumphrey ._^ ^ ..    . .  ^^.  p.m.  f 


Q,        •i         >         W    ,     B    '    .O 

^    o    ^    o    A\£ 

....3,81  28  ;....!  30  |  27 
12  10  j  7  I  6  9  6 
19  17  14  i  12  ;  16  I  13 
26     24     21     19  .  28  I  20 


3  1,29  26 

6     10  {    8      ft 

18     17  I  15    12 

20    2t    22    19 


TUESDAY. 


Eaton a.m.  (   I 

Fair p.m.  "  I    "I    "" 

Skinner a.m.  }   t  -«  n 

Dixwell  Ave p.m.  f  ,  ^S  >  " 

Hamilton a.m.  I 

Roger  Sherman p.m.  ("  , 

Winchester a.m.  (   i 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum p^m.  ( 


4  1^ 

8 


...,|8,81 

6  I  10 


<  I 


4  2.30  ?: 

11    9    e 


15  i  18  I  17  ,  14  '  14  I  18    16    IS 
22     aO|2421'21S5    28    20 


WEDNESDAY. 


Welch A.M.I 

West P.M.)' 

Hallock  and  Cedar a.m.  (^ 

Katon p.m.  C 

Zunder i  a.m.  ♦ 

Greenwich  Ave '   p.m.  (" 

E  Che<sver  &  St.  Francis  Or.  Asylum I  a.m.  «, 

Hamilton p.m  .  C 


7 

5  2,30 

....  4 

14 

12   9 

7  11 

21 

19  16  14  18 

28 

26  23 

21  25 

1  1  I  5  3,31  » 

8  I    8  12    10  7 

15  15  19    17  14 

22  22  26    24  21 


THURSDAY. 


btrong A.M.I 

Oak p.m.  f 

Quinnipiac,  Lenox  and  Roger  Sherman I  a.m.  ) 

Lloyd I  P.M.  r 

Strong !  A.M.  I 

Fair  St I  p.m.  J" 

Woolsey |  a.m.  { 

Woodward I  p.m.  i 


8   6 

3   1 

5   2 

2 

15  18 

10  1  8 

12  1  9 

9 

22  20 

17  15 

19  16 

16 

29  27 

....22 

26  28 

23 

6     4  i;s 

13    11  8 

20    18  15 

27,25  a 


FRIDAY. 


Day...   a.m.  9  7 

Wooster  a.m.  i  16  14 

Washington a.m.  23  21 

Ferry  and  Edwards ^..   .   ..     ._ a.m.  30  28 


2  6  ;    S  3  17      5  -2,30 

9  13     10  10  I  14  i  18     9 

16  20     17  17  '  21     19    16 

23  97  I  24  24     28    96    fi 


BOARD  OF   EDUCATION. 
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PEKXANSHIP  LESSONS.— TIICB  TABLE.  1898-90. 

HARRT  HOUSTON.    BUFBRYISOR. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.  Time,    g- 


«  <s 


Strons 

New  Hayen  Orphan  Asylum i 

Eaton I  8  to  16 

Day I  llo   5 

Eaton 1  to   8 

Welch I  1  to   5 

Roger  Sherman 1  to   9  a.m.  i 

Woolsey 8  to  12   p.  m.  »' ' 

Welch 6  to  12  a.  m.  »  ! 

Wooster 8  to  12   p.  m.  »' 


A.  M.  I 

p.  M.  ) 
A.M.i; 

p.  M.  J 
A.  M.  I 
p.  M.  ♦ 


I 


8  ,  14 


12  I  17 
19    81 


i'i 


..     12  :  .. 

I 
7     19    30 


10     21 


JO* 

1 

< 

90 

•  • 

8 

.. 

6 

24 

6 

20 

.. 

18 

17 

27 

•• 

10 

s    4 

1     12 


8     19 


7     29 


15  ,  26 


TUESDAY. 


Edwards 1  to  8   a.  m.  < 

Oak , 1  to  4   P.  M.  f 

Skinner 1  to  7   a.m.*' 

Lloyd 1  to  4   P.M.) 

Ezekiel  Cheever 1  to  6   p.  m. 

Washington 1  to  8   a.m.), 

St.  Francia 1  to  6  'p.  m.  )' 

Winchester 1  to  8  >a.  m.    i 

Wooster 1  to  7  [a.  m.  ), 

Shelton 1  to  5   p.  m.  «' 


IS     26 

20     ..  , 
27 


I    1 
i    8 
'15. 
i  .. 
I  29 


81 

..  |14 

8  I  21 

17  !  28 

10  .. 

24  .. 


21 


4 

16 

..    n 

28 

18 

7 

2 

14 

25 

9     87 


18 


20 


WEDNESDAY. 


Hallock 1  to   8 

Lenox  and  Quinniptac 

Fair 1  to   8 

Lovell 1  to   7 

West 1  to   4 

Strong 

Humphrey ■  1  to  4 

Day 6tol2 

Woolsey '  1  to   7 


A.  M.  «_  . 
P.  M.  \ 
A.  M. 
A.  M.  ) 
P.  M.  \   I 
A.  M.  I 
P.  M.  \ 
A.  M. 
,A.  M. 


19 

. , 

14 

..  i 

26 

,. 

7  25  i 

9 

"  i 

2:21 

5 
12 

16 
2:i 

4 

18 

8 


8 

22 

..  3 

15 

i 

5  10 

19  81 

14 


THURSDAY. 


Zunder. 5  10 12 

Woodward I  1  to   4 

Sr^r'"} '»»o« 

Greenwich 

Shelton 

Zunder      I 

Webster     f 

Davenport  Avenue 

Hamilton 

Dixwell  Av^and  County  Home. 


1  to  4 
6  to  12 

1  to   4 

1  to  4 
1  to  10 


>.  M.  ) 
V.  M.      , 

i.M.ll 

'.  M.  f 


8     18 

15  20 
22  27 
29  I  .. 


1     19  I 


15 

!    8, 
I     22  ' 


26 


12 


2     20 

16     .. 
9     27 


9  |! 
28 


15 

8 

,  22 


18     25 


FRIDAY. 


Webster I  5  10 12 

Ferry I  1  to   8 

Hamilton 11  to  18 

Skinner   8  to  11 

Winchester 9  to  16 

Cedar 1  to  7 

Lovell 8  to  12   i- 


A.  M. 
A.  M. 

9 
16 

21 

A.  M.  1 
P.  M.  \ 
A.  M. 

23 
80 

28 

A.  M.  ( 

>« 

I  18  I 


,  ''^ 

..  "  3 
10  ,  81 

14  19" 
..   12 

8  17  21   .. 

6  24   .. 

7  .. 

13 

17  24 

5 
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DBAwnro,  roBM  stttdt  and  colos.— time  table,  ism-oo. 

STELLA   BKINNEB,   SUFBRVISOR. 
JTJLIA  NADLBR,   ASSISTANT. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Time. 


LovcU A.M.  ( 

Hamilton p.m.  I 

Winchester i  a.m.  i 

Carlisle p.m.  C 

Webster a.m.  I 

Davenport  Ave ,. p.m.  f 

Shelton  Ave am.  f^ 

JTumphrey ..^ ii."j_-"_i p.m.  <" 


^    o 

£ 

G 

A 

£ 

s 

< 

is    ^ 

...8,31 

88 

90 

27 

3 

l,»i  8S 

IS  1  10 

7 

5 

9 

6 

6 

10 

'l     * 

19     17 

14 

IS 

16 

18 

la 

17 

1  15  '  12 

86     94 

21 

19 

28 

80 

20 

24 

2B  I  19 

TUESDAY. 


I    6  I    4  'i;29 

'  18  ,  11       8 


..8,81,  28   ....|    4  2.30    27 


Eaton A.M.  * 

Fair p.m.  f 

DiSJdiAvV;;;;;;;/;;//.:::. .::::::::::::::  *■": f : "  "  i  s  « ,  lo i  r ■  7 , n 
R^rilshe^iiii:::::;:;.::;::;::::;:;;::::::!  t": p  » '  is  1 1»  w  it  «  «  w ,  le  i» 
N;H''Ch.nAiwim;::::"":::::::::::.  *:«:  P «?  « ,^^o^!  a  i  aj  a  a  » 


WEDNESDAY. 


Welch A.M.  t   1    ^ 

, 

1 

8 

15 

22 

( 

West P.M.)        ' 

5  2,30)....     4 

1  j    5  331 ,  SH 

Hallock  and  Cedar |  a.m.  (      - . 

12  1    9 
19  1  16 
26  1  28 

7     11 
14  <  18 
21     25 

Raton P.M.  \   , 

8  1  12     10  ,    7 

Zander 1  a.m.  J    '«. 

1        1        1 

Greenwich  Ave p.m.  f  > 

15  ,  19     17     14 

E  Che^sver  &  St.  Francis  Or.  Asylum 1  a.m.  <    '  ao 

Hamilton '  p.m.  C  ,^ 

22  '  26  '  24    21 

THURSDAY. 

SJtrong A.M.  f    ,    ft       fti    o 

Oak ,  p.M.(l    8,68 

Quinnipiac,  Lenox  and  Roger  Sherman a.m.  t   ,  ie  ,  lo  I  m 

Lloyd p.m.)   I  15  I  18  ,  10 

Strong..,  I  .  -   . 

Fair  St  . 


•I 


6      4.1,S9 


Woolsey. . . , 
Woodward . 


8  I  12  I    9  I    9     18     11       8 
I  J.M.'  j-  I  28  I  20  I  17  !  16  ,  19  I  16  I  16  '  20     18     15 


I. 


I  '^'^-  '>■  I  29     27    ....    22  I 

.1    p.m.  »        *         •!    |....|  **   I 


27  I  25     22 


FRIDAY. 


Day a.m. 

Wooster  a.m. 

Washington i  a.m. 

Kerry  and  Edwards ... a.m. 


3  I  8  * 


5  2.30 


I  16  .  14  11  I  9  I  13  I  10  10  I  14  ;  12  '  9 
,  28  21  18  '  16  80  I  17  i  17  21  '  19  16 


30  28  ! 


27  24  24  I  28  26  2i 
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PENMANSHIP  LESSONS.— TIME  TABLE.  1898-99. 

HARRT  HOUSTON.    BUPBRYISOR. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.  Time. 


11 


;| 


Stroof ; 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum 

Eaton 8  to  16 

Day Ito   5 

Eaton 1  to  8 

Welch ,  ito  6 

Roger  Sherman '  1  to   9 

Woolsey i  8  to  12 

Welch 6  to  12 

Wooster 8  to  12 


A.  M.  I 

p.  M.  ) 

A.M.  I 
P.  M.  J 
A.  M.  I 

I  P.  M.  ( 


A.M.  ( 

P.  M.  \ 


..   8 

w,.. 

» 

20 

12  17  ,28'  .. 

28 

19  31 

..  18 

.. 

6 

aej.. 

7  19 

80 

•• 

10     21 


16  '  27 


I' '  ■■- 

..  I  8 
6  24 
20  >  .. 
18  17 
..  '  10 


1  12 
..j5 

8  >  19 
29  '  .. 
15     26 


TUESDAY. 


Edwards '. 1  to  8 

Oak 1  to  4 

Skinner 1  to  7 

Lloyd Ito  4 

Ezekiel  Cheever 1  to  6 

Washington 1  to  8 

St.  Francis 1  to  6 

Winchester 1  to  8  Ia.  m. 

Wooster Ito  7  |a.  m.  ) 

Shelton 1  to  5    p.  m.  C 


A.M.  I 

p.  m.  s 
A.M.r  2Q 

p.  M.  j ;  *" 
p.  M.   :  27 

A.  M.  j,  I 
P.  M.  )  I    •  • 


18     25  . 


I 


1 
..  '    8  I 
4     15  ! 
11  i  .. 
18  I  29 


I  21 


9     87 


14 

4 

16 

21 

, . 

11 

23 

.. 

28 

18 

13 

7 

.. 

2 

6 

14 

25 

.. 

20 

WEDNESDAY. 


Hallock....... 

Lenox  and  Quinnipiac. 

Fair 

Lovell 

West 

Strong ; 

Humphrey 

Day 

Woolsey.   .^ 


1  to     8     A.  M.  ' 


1  tu 
1  to 
1  to 

lVo"4 
6  to  12 
1  to   7 


p.  M.  S 

A.M. 

A.  M.  \ 
P.  M.  \  I 
A.  M.  t  . 
P.  M.  f 


19 

14 

26 

» 

~ 

.. 

2 

21 

5 
12 

16 
23 

•  • 

..  I 

25  ' 

11     1 


H 

8 


22 


26 


12 


24 

17 


14 

28 

7 
21 


THURSDAY. 


Zunder S  to  12 

Woodward I  1  to   4 

Washington)  OmiP 

Carlisle         f !  ®  *°  ^* 

Greenwich 

Shelton 

Zunder      I 

Webster    f 

Davenport  Avenue 

Hamilton ...   . 

Dixwell  Av.  and  County  Home. . . 


A.  M.  I 
P.  M.  ( 


,2   jA.  M.  ( 

4  Ip.M.ii 

2    A.M. 
4    A.M.I 
4     P.M.I 


Ito 

6  to  12    A.  M. 

Ito 

Ito 
1  to  10 


.  M.  f 
.  M.  C 


8     18 


1 

19 

..  1  2 

20 

.. 

1 

!'» 

••  1 

2 :  16 

4 

16 

.  8 

26 

..  ,  9 

27 

8 

22 

9|28 

11 

22 

12     23  I 


18     25 


FRIDAY. 


>Vebster 5  to  12  Ia.  m.     I 

Ferry Ito  8  a.m. 

Hamilton 11  to  18  U.  m.  < 

Skinner  8  toll    p.  m.  j' 

Winchester 9  to  16   a.  .m. 

Cedar Ito   7   a.m.' 

Lovell 8  to  12   p.m.*" 


9 
16 

21 

..   9 
4  23 

2U 

io 

3 
31 

14 

•• 

19 
12 

23 

28 

..  1  16 

.. 

3 

17 

21 

30 

.. 

18  1  .. 

6 

24 

7 

7 

..  '  2 

13 

17 

24 

•  ■ 

5 

16 
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OITY   OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


SEWING  LBSSOVB.— TIME  TABLE  1808-99. 

JSNKIB  R.   MB88BB,   BUFSRTIBOR. 


MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 

H 

ii  i 

1 

Katon 

A.M. 
P.  M. 
A.  M. 

P.  M. 

12,  261  10,  2i 

12,  26;  10,  24 

19    18,17,81 

19    18,17,81 

7,  21 

Zunder 

Zunder 

E.  Cheever. .  

7,21 
14,28 
14,28 

I    'H. 


5,19 
6,19 

12 

12 


16,80 

16,80 

9,28 

9,28 


18,27 
18,27 
6,20 
6,20 


18 
18 

6,20 
6,20 


a.1' 

8,1' 
10,24 
10,24 


s    i    ^ 


1.15,2»  131  «S 

1,15;^  12,26 

8,  22  I  5, 19 

8,22  1  5,19 


TUESDAY. 


Fair 

Woolacy 

Welch 

General  Work . 


I  p.  M. 

'  A.  M. 


6,20  4,18 
6,20,  4,18 
18,  27  11.  25 
18,  27  11,  26 


8,17.81i  14,  28 
8,17.81!  14,  28 
10,24  7,21; 
10,24  1    7,2l| 


14    I    4,18  2,16,80  18,27 

14        4, 18  2,16,80,  IS,  27 

7,21  11,25    9,28  6,  9> 

7,  21111.  25    9,28  '  6,» 


WEDNESDAY. 


Dwight A.M.  I    7,211    5,19 

N.  H.  Orph.  Asylum   p.  m.      7,  21    5,  19 

Skinner. .a.m.    14,28112,28 

General  Work p.  m.  1 14,  28  12.  26 


2.16,80     14    I 
2,16,80     14 

9,  28  7,  21 

9.  28  I  7.  21 


4,181 
4,181 
11,  25  I 
11,251 


1,15.  1,16;   5,1918,17,81  14.28 

1, 16  1, 16'    6, 19  8,17,81  14,  2S 

8,  22i  8,  22, 12,  26<  10,  24  i  7,  21 

8.  22,  8,  22l  12,  261  10.  24  I  7. 21 


THURSDAY. 


Lovell 

Suinnipiac . . . . 
ay 

General  Work . 


.   a.  M.  I    8,  22,    6,  20  i 
.    p.  m.  1    8,  22    6,  20 

.  I  A.  M.  1 15,  29  18,  27 
.  I  P.  M.  1 15,  29, 18.  27  I 


8,17 
8,17 

10 

10 


8,  22  I 
8,22 
1,15 
1,15 


12,26 

12,26 

5,19 

5,19 


9.  28  9,  23  18,  27>  11.  26       8,  2S 

9,  28  9,  881 13,  27l  11,  26 ,      8,  22 

2, 16!  2, 161   6,  20    4, 18    1,16^ 

2, 16.  2, 16i    6,  20    4, 18  I  1.16.2U 


FRIDAY. 


Winchester. 
Strong 


I    9,  281   7,  28  I 

1 16,801     21     I 


4,18  I 


2,16  1 
9,  28  I 


6,  20  I   8, 171    8, 171   7,  211   6, 19  j  2,16,30 
18,  27  1 10,  24|  10,  24|  14,  261  12. 26  |     9.  28 


FLORENCE  I.    BIOELOW,   ASSISTANT. 


MONDAY. 


Eaton I  A..M.  112,26  10,24  1   7,21 

Ferry p.  m.    12,  26,  10,  24      7,21 

Roger  Sherman i  a.  m.      19      8,17,3l'  14,  28 

Woodward p.  m.  |    19    !  8.17,811 14,  28 


5, 19  ,  16,  80   13,  271  18    i   8, 17<  1,15,29  IS,  26 

6,  19  >  16,  80  ,  18,  27,  18       8, 17  1.16.20,  12,  26 

12    i  9,  28     6,  201  6. 20  10,  24    8,  22  I  6,  19 

12    I  9.  28  1   6,  20,  6,  20'  10,  24'    8,  22  |  5.  19 


TUESDAY. 


Woolsey 

General  Work... 

..1A.M.      6,20,    4,18 

1,15,29!     18 

8.17,811 14,  28 

14      4, 18  246,aa 

18,  «r 

..P.M.      6,20    4,18 

1,15.29     18 

8,17.81  14,  28 

14       4, 18  2,16.80, 
7,  21  11,  26'    9,  28 

18,27 

Washington...   . 

..|A.M.    18,27  11,26 

8,22    6,20 

10,24     7,21 

8,90 

Humphrey 

..P.M.    18,27111,26 

8,22     6,20 

10,24'    7,21 

7,21  11,26    9,28 

6,20 

WEDNESDAY. 


Wooster a.  m,  |    7,211    5,19 

Davenport. p.m.'    7,21    6,19 

Webster ,  a.  m.    14,  28  12,  26 

N.  H.  Orph.  Asylum   p.  m.  '  14,  28!  12.  26 


2,16,80 
2,16,80 
9,28  I 
9.28  I 


14 

14 

r,2i 

t,21 


4, 18  I  1, 16,  1, 16,    6, 19  8,17,81  14,  38 

4, 18  I  1,15  1,151   6, 19,  8.17.81'  14,28 

11,251  8,22'  8,  221 12,  261  10,  24  I  7,21 

11,  26  I  8,  22:  8,  28. 12,  26.  10.  24  I  7.  21 


THURSDAY. 


Hallock 

A.M.i    8,22,    6,20, 

8,17 

8,22 

12,26 

»,a» 

9»«^ 

18,27] 

11,26 

8,5K 

Edwards 

iP.M.  1    8,22.    6,20  1 

8,17 

8,22 

12,26 

9,23 

9,2a 

18,27 

11,26 

£22 

Hamilton 

A.  M.  1  15,  29  18,  27  t 

10 

1.15 

5,19 

2,16 

2,1(1 

6,2c 

4,18 

1.15.29 

Oak 

P.M.  115.29  18,  2r  1 

10 

1,  15      5, 19 

2,16 

2,16 

6,2(^ 

4,18 

1.15,29 

FRIDAY. 


Winchester |  a,  m.  I    9,  231 

Shclton I  A.M.  '16.301 


7,28  1 
21     I 


11 
4,18 


2,16  1 
9,28! 


6,20  1 
18,271 


8, 17]   8,  171   7,  21!    5, 191  2,16,30 
10,  24  10.  241 14.  28'  12.  26!       9.  23 
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BOUNDASIES. 

BOUNDS  OF  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the  town  of 
New  Haven  except  the  Westville  and  South  Districts.  That  part 
of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from  the  bridge  over 
West  Biver  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the  outlet  of  Beaver  Pond, 
thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flowing  into  said 
pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the  Westville  District.  That  port 
which  lies  south  of  the  road  which  crosses  Townsend  avenue  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  fort  is  the  South  District. 

DAY  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Oolumbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the 
Derby  railroad,  along  said  raibx>ad  to  Cedar  street^  thence  by  the 
shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Silver  street 
to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  West  Water  street, 
neither  side  of  West  Water  street  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side  of 
Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along  said  water  front  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

WELCH  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  railroad,  thence  on  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street, 
thence  by  the  rfiortest  line  to  Silver  street,  neither  side  of  Silver 
street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  (including  Hill 
Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  neither  side  of  Congress  avenue  nor 
Church  street  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George  street  to 
Broad  street,  neither  side  of  George  street  to  Dow  street,  both  sides 
of  Dow  street  to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak  street  to  York  street, 
neither  side  of  York  street  to  Davenport  avenue,  neither  side  of 
Davenport  avenue  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

WEBSTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  both  sides  of  Crescent  street  to  GoflEe  street,  both  sides 
of  Goflfe  street  to  County  street,  both  sides  of  County  street  to 
Whalley  avenue,  both  sides  of  WTialley  avenue  to  Sherman  avenue, 
both  sides  of  Sherman  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides  of 
George  to  Howe  street,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither  side 
of  Chapel  to  York,  botii  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm 
to  Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to  George,  neither  side  of  George 
to  Broad,  both  sides  of  George  to  Dow,  neither  side  of  Dow  to  Oak, 
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neither  side  of  Oak  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Davenport  ave- 
nue, both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to  West  Bridge,  thence  along 
West  Biver  to  Derby  avenue,  thence  along  the  shortest  line  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

XoTE — ^AU  seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  living  west  of  Sher- 
man avenue,  Whalley  avenue  and  County  street,  between  Derby 
avenue  and  Goflfe  street,  will  attend  the  Dwight  School. 

DWIGHT  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  George  street  and  Sherman  avenue, 
includes  neither  side  of  Sherman  avenue  to  Whalley  avenue,  neither 
side  of  Whalley  avenue  to  County  street,  neither  side  of  County 
street  to  Goffe,  both  sides  of  Goffe  to  its  junction  with  Dixwell  ave- 
nue, thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Pier- 
pont  Court  to  Ashmun,  both  sides  of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  both  sides 
of  Grove  to  College  street,  both  sides  of  College  to  Elm,  both  sides 
of  Elm  to  York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Chapel,  both  sides  of  Chapel 
to  Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to  George,  neither  side  of  Geoi^e 
to  place  of  beginning. 

WINCHESTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street,  neither 
side  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest  direct  line 
to  Ashmun  street,  including  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Ash- 
mun to  Grove,  neither  side  of  Grove  to  Prospect,  both  sides  of  Pros- 
pect to  Hamden  line,  on  Hamden  line  to  the  district  line  of  West- 
ville  District,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

LOVELL  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the  Hamden 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  to  Sachem,  neither  side  of 
Sachem  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest  line  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets,  both  sides  of  Pearl  to  State  street, 
both  sides  of  State  to  Humphrey,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  to 
Laurel,  neither  side  of  Laurel  to  Mill  River,  thence  along  Mill  River. 
to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of  Clay  street  to  Ferry  street,  neither  side 
of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry  street  to  Lombard 
street,  both  sides  of  Lombard  street  to  the  Quinnipiac  River,  thence 
along  said  river  to  the  Hamden  line  and  along  said  line  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

Note — Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  living  north  of  Clay  and 
Lombard  streets  between  Mill  River  and  Quinnipiac  River  will  at- 
tend the  Strong  School. 
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EATON  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  corner  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  includes 
neither  side  of  College  street  to  Prospect  street,  neither  side  of 
Prospect  to  Sachem  street,  both  sides  of  Sachem  street  to  Whitney 
avenue,  thence  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets,  neither 
side  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  neither  side  of  State  to  Humphrey 
street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey  to  Laurel  street,  both  sides  of 
Laurel  to  Mill  Biver  and  along  said  river  to  Mjrrtle  street,  both 
sides  of  Myrtle  street  to  the  railroad,  thence  along  the  railroad  to 
Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street  to  Chapel  street 
(children  residiiig  on  Franklin  street  between  Summer  and  Chapel 
streets  mny  attend  school  in  either  the  Wooster  or  Eaton  sub-dis- 
tricts, but  a  child  will  be  compelled  to  attend  the  school  which  he 
enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year),  both  sides  of  Chapel  street  to 
Church  street,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to  Elm  street,  both  sides 
of  Elm  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

WOOSTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Laurel  street  with  Mill  River,  down 
said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street,  both  sides 
of  Meadow  street  to  the  comer  of  West  Water  street,  both  sides  of 
West  Water  street  to  Hill  street,  both  sides  of  Hill  street  (including 
Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  both  sides  of  Congress  avenue  to 
Church  street,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to  Chapel  street,  neither 
side  of  Chapel  street  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin 
street  to  the  railroad  (children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between 
Summer  and  Chapel  streets  may  attend  school  in  either  the  Woos- 
ter or  Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child  will  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  school  which  he  enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year)  thence 
along  the  railroad  to  Myrtle  street,  neither  side  of  Myrtle  street  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

STRONG  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Clay  street  and  Mill  River,  down 
Mill  River  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  line  separating  the 
City  from  the  South  District,  thence  on  that  line  to  the  town 
boundary,  on  that  boundary  to  the  Quinnipiac  River,  down  said 
river  to  Lombard  street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  Ferry 
street,  neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry 
street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of  Clay  street  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 
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LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS. 


PRIMAHT  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


BKADIVO. 

Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second. 
Davis*  Beginners'  Reader,  First  and 

Third. 
New  Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second, 

Fourth  and  Fifth. 
Harper's  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third 

and  Fourth. 
Stlckney's  Reader,  First  and  Fourth. 
Swlnton'sReader,Third,  Fourth,  Fifth 

and  Sixth. 
Cyr's  Primer,  First,  Second,  Third  and 

Fourth  Reader. 
Nature  Reader,  Nos.  1  and  8. 
Child  Life,  No.  1. 
Baldwin's  Reader  by  Grades. 

JSupplemwUarjf  Reading  Book$, 

Classics  for  Children. 

Riverside  Literature  Series. 

English  Classics. 

Bass  Nature  Books. 

Eclectic  School  Readings. 

Steppingstones  to  American  Litera- 
ture. 

Young  Folks'  Library  of  Choice  Lite- 
rature. 

Finch  Primer. 

Practical  Exercises  in  English. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

All  the  Year  Around. 

First  Year  Nature  Book. 

Meiklejohn's  History  of  the  English 
Language. 


Higher  Lessons  in  English. 

In  Myth  Land. 

litUe  Nell. 

Nature's  Byways. 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers. 

Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable. 

Heart  of  Oak  Books. 

Werner  Primer. 

Normal  First  Reader. 

Hodskln's  LitUe  People's  Reader. 

Johonot's  Cats  and  Dogs. 

Johonot's  Friends  in  Feathers  and 
Furs. 

The  World  and  its  Pteple  Series. 

Smythe's  Old  Time  Stories  Retold. 

Miss  Burt's  Little  Nature  Studies. 

Hall's  Our  World  Reader. 

Raymond's  Typical  TUes  from  Shakes- 
peare. 

Baldwin's  Reader  by  Grades. 

Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary 
Schools. 

Payne's  Geographical  Nature  Study. 

Warren's  from  September  to  June. 

Carroll's  Around  the  World,  Second 
Book. 

Llghto  to  Literature,  Book  1. 

GBOORAHT. 

Werner's  Primary  Geography. 
Werner's  Grammar  School  Geography. 
Swlnton's  Introductory  Geography. 
Swinton's  School  Gec^graphy. 
Frye's  Primary  Geography. 
Frye's  Grammar  School  Geography. 
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Rand  &  McNally's  Elementaxy  Geog- 
raphy. 

Rand  &  McNallj's  Grammar  School 
Geography. 

Maary'8  Manual  of  Geography. 

Redway's  Natural  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy. 

Redway'8  Natural  Advanced  Geogra- 
phy. 

Supplementary/  Qeographieeand   Geo- 
graphical Headers. 

Werner's  Grammar  School  Geography. 
Potter's  Grammar  School  Geography. 
King's      Picturesque      Geographical 

Reader.  No.  1. 
Picturesque  Geographical  Reader  and 

Primer. 
Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands. 
Carpenter's  Geographical  Reader. 

HISTORY. 

Fisk's  United  States  History. 
Thomas'  United  States  History. 
Barnes'  United  States  History. 
Montgomery's  United  States  History. 
Scuddep's  United  States  History. 

Supplementary  Hietory  Headers. 

Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American 

History. 
Dodge's  History  Stories. 
Pratt's    American    History     Stories, 

Vol.  I,  n,  III. 
Eggleston's    History   of   the    United 

States. 
Montgomery's   Beginners'   American 

History  Stories. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Southworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic. 
PartL 

Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetic. 
Prince's  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book 

VIIL 
Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
Werner's  Arithmetic,  Part  IIL 

11  § 


Werner's  Arithmetic,  Book  I. 
Speer's  Arithmetic.  Part  I. 
Baldwin's  Industrial  Arithmetic  . 

Supplementary  Arithmetics. 
Bailey's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Bradbury's  Sight  Arithmetic. 
Wentworth's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

LANGUAGE. 

Tarbell's  Lessons  in  English,  Books  I 

and  II. 
Welsh-Greenwood  Studies  in  English 

Grammar. 

Supplementary  Language  Books. 

Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Lan- 
guage (Teacher's  use). 

Trench's  Study  of  Words  (Teacher's 
use). 

Kellogg's  Word  Building. 

MUSIC. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader.  First,  Second, 

Third,  Fourth. 
Music  Dictation  Exercises. 

DICTIONARIRB. 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary. 
Webster's  Handy  Dictionary. 
Webster's  Primary  Dictionary. 

BOOKKEEPING. 

Meservey's  Single  Entry  Bookkeep- 
ing. 

SPELLING. 

Penniman's  Common  Words  Difficult 

to  Spell. 
Graves'  Speller. 

WRITING. 

Merrill's  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 
Smith's  Intermediate  Copy  Books. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Stowell's  Primer  of  Health. 
Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well. 
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HIGH   SCHOOLS. 


ENOLIBH  LANOUAOB. 

Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary. 
Lockwood's  Lessons  in  English. 
Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and 

American  Literature. 
Whittier:    Snow- Bound  and   Among 

the  Hills. 
Holmes:  Fayorite  Poems. 
Chaucer:    Prologue     to   Canterbury 

Tales. 
Bacon's  Essays. 
Selections  from  Browning. 
Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia. 
Carlyle:  Hero  as  a  Prophet. 
Thoreau:  Succession  of  Forest  Trees 

and  Wild  Apples. 
Selections  from  Ruskin. 
Essay  on  Burns. 

Longfellow:  Evangeline,  Miles  Stan- 
dish.   Children's  Hour,   Hiawatha, 
Parte  I  and  II,  Tales  of  a  Wayside 
Inn,  Parte  I,  II  and  III. 
Burroughs:  Birds  and  Bees. 
Shakespeare:  Julius  Csesar,  As  You 
Like    It,    Hamlet,     Macbeth    and 
Twelfth  Night,  Tempest,  Merchant 
of    Venice,     Midsummer    Night's 
Dream. 
Maria  Edgeworth:  Waste  Not,  Want 

Not. 
DeQuincey:  Joan  of  Arc. 
Lowell:  Books  and  Libraries,  and  Sir 

Launfal. 
Wordsworth,  I. 
Burke.  I. 

Hughes:  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 
Selections  from  Coleridge  and  Burns, 

Addison  and  Qoldsmith,  Webster. 
Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Republic. 
Selections  from  Edwin  Arnold. 
George  Elliott:  Silas  Marner,  Adam 

Bede. 
Matthew  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
Milton:  L'Allegro. 
Taylor:  Lars. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 
Webster's  Bunker  Hill,  I  and  IL 


Brown:  Rab  and  His  Friends. 

Dickens:  Christmas  Carol. 

Scott :   Marmion,  Talisman,  Ivanhoe. 

Woodstock,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 

Abbot. 
Irving:   Alhambra,    Selections  from 

Irving  and  Sketch  Book,  Tales  of  a 

Traveller. 
Hawthorne :    House   of    the     Seven 

Gables,  Twice  Told  Tales,  White 

Hills  and  Wonder    Book,   Part  I 

and  II. 
Byron  :  Childe  Harold. 
Goldsmith  :  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
Tennyson :    Princess,    Idylls  of  the 

King. 
Thackeray :  English  Humorists. 
Macaulay's  Byron. 
Historical  Essays. 
Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 
Defoe :  History  of  the  Plague  in  Lon- 
don. 
Coleridge :  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mar- 

iner. 
Eingsley  :  Old  Greek  Heroes. 
Milton :  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and 

II,  Lyrics. 
Pope  :  Iliad,  Books  1,  6,  23  and  24. 
Southey  :  Life  of  Nelson. 
Burke's  Speeches. 
Butler :  School  English. 
Matthew's  Introduction  to  American 

Literature. 
Mead  :  Elementary  Composition  and 

Rhetoric. 
Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
Selections,  Matthew  Arnold. 
Pancost's     Introduction    to   English 

Literature. 
Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric 
Flight  of  the  Tarter  Tribe. 
Palamon  and  Arcite. 
Burke's  Conciliation. 
Buehler's  Practical  Exerctee  in  Eng- 
lish. 
Hugo's  Hemania. 
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FRENCH. 

Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar. 
Super's  French  Reader. 
Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon. 
Polyeucte. 
Garine. 
Le  Conscrit. 
Petite  Fadette. 
Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigli^re. 
Modem  French  Lyrics. 
Le  Mari  de  Mme.  Solange. 
L'Abb^  Constantin. 
Orandgent's  Gomp  I,  IV  and  V 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme. 
Super's  Readings  from  French  His- 
tory. 

GERMAN. 

ColUir's  Eisenbach  Lessons. 

Brandt's  German  Reader. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar. 

Three  German  Comedies. 

Harris's  German  Composition. 

Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts. 

Baumach's  Die  Norma. 

Grimm's  Maerchen. 

Soil  und  Haben. 

Inmiensee. 

L'Arrabiata. 

Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder. 

Die  Joumalisten. 

Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

HOher  als  die  Eirche. 

Heath's  German  Dictionary. 

Hatfield  Exercises    based    on    Im- 

mansee. 
Der  Neffe  als  Onkel. 
Hauff's  Der  Zwerg  Nase. 
Heine's  Harzreise. 
Gastflcher^s  Irrfahrten. 
Freitag's  Aus  dem  Staat  Freidrichs 

des  Grosses. 
Lessings'  Minna  vonBamhelm. 
Das  deutsche  Buch  fUr  Anfanger. 
Undine. 
Whitney's      Introductory      German 

Reader. 
Deipold's  Scientific  German  Reader. 


HISTORY. 

Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People. 

Montgomery's  Leading  FacU  of  Eng- 
lish History. 

Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of 
French  History. 

Higginson's  Story  of  the  United 
States. 

Flake's  Civil  Government. 

Myers'  General  History. 

Myers'  Eastern  Nations. 

Johnston's  United  States  History. 

Old  Greek  Life. 

Roman  Antiquities. 

Dole's  American  Citizen. 

Sheldon's  General  History. 

Guest's  Handbook  of  English  History. 

Barnes'  Mediaeval  and  Modem  His- 
tory. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Wells'  Higher  Algebra. 

Newcomb's  Algebra. 

Milne's  Algebra. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Philips  & 

Fisher. 
Wells'  Geometry. 
Newcomb's  Tables. 
Eaton's  Metric  System. 
A.  P.  Root's  Business  Forms. 
Thompson's  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Bowser's  Trigonometry. 
Wentworth's  Logarithmic  Tables. 
Seavy's  Bookkeeping. 
Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners. 
Schwartz's  Bookkeeping. 
Nicholson's  Trigonometry. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCES. 

Civil  Government  of  Connecticut. 
Chute's    Practical    Laboratory 

Manual. 
Colton's  Practical  Zoology. 
Mather's  Strength  of  Materials. 
Maury's  Physical  Geography. 
Gray's  Pield-Book  of  Botany. 
Martin's  Human  Body. 
Stowell's  Essentials  of  Health. 
Lockyer's  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
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Remsen's  Chemistry. 

Benton's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Chem- 
istry. 

Chute's  Practical  Physics. 

Carhart's  and  Chute's  Physics. 

Dana's  Geological  Story. 

Young's  Astronomy. 

Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 

Hall  &  Bergen's  Physics. 

Storer  &  Lindsay's  Manual  of  Chem- 
istry. 

Pachard's  Zoology. 

Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. 

Ripper  on  Steam. 

Boyer's  Biology. 

Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany. 

Avery's  Physics. 

Carhart's  Physics. 

Harvard  Manual  Elementary  Physical 
Experiments. 

Williams'  Chemistry. 

Tilden's  Commercial  Geography. 

LATIN. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 
Harkness'  Easy  Latin  Method. 


Allen  and  Greenough's  Cssar. 

Collar's  Latin  Composition. 

Moulton's  Latin  Composition. 

Greenough's  Virgil. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero. 

Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid. 

Princtpia  Latina. 

Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer. 

Scudder*s  Latin  Reader. 

Viri  RomaB. 

Eelsey's  Cccsar. 

Bennett's  Latin  Grammar. 

Tuell  and  Fowler's  First  Tear  Latio 

Book. 
Daniel's  Latin  Composition. 
Comstock's  Virgil. 

OBBEK. 

Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar. 
Collar's  Greek  Compositions. 
Goodwin's  Anabasis. 
Jones'  Greek  Prose. 
Seymour's  Iliad— six  books. 
White's  First  Lessons. 

Pitman's  System  of  Phonography. 
Pitman's  Leaflets. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 
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BOARD   OF.  EDUCATION 


OF  THU 


NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  J899. 


Ati^ 


la 


1943  9  9 


SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 


BLI  WHITNEY.  Prbsident. 


Thomas  Hooker,  ^33  Church  street, 
Harry  W.  Ashbr,  865  Chapel  street, 
James  T.  Moran,  42  Church  street, 
Frederick  A.  Bbtts,  43  Church  street,     . 
Adoniram  J.  Harmount,  is  Water  street, 
Eli  Whitney,  78  Crown  street, 
John  D.  Japkson,  86  Crown  street, 


Term  expires 
1900 
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1901 
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committee  on  finance. 

Thomas  Hooker. 
Eli  Whitney. 


committee  on  schools. 

James  T.  Moran. 
Harry  W.  Asher. 
John  D.  Jackson. 


COMMITTEE    ON   SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

Adoniram  J.  Harmoitnt. 
Frederick  A.  Betts. 


superintendent. 
Calvin  N.  Kendall,  .  339  Humphrey  Street. 


Horace  Day, 


George  T.  Helweit, 


skcrktarv. 


CLERK. 


10  College  street. 
64  Lake  Place. 


inspector  of  school  buildings. 
Denis  J.  Maloney,     ....  34  FeiTy  Sti-eet. 
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Fall  Term  begins  Monday,  Sept.  11;  ends  Dec.  22;  15  weeks. 
Winter  Term  begins  Tuesday,  Jan.  2;  ends  Mar.  23;  12  weeks. 
Spring  Term  begins  Monday,  April  2;  ends  June  29;  18  weeks. 

Number  of  School  weeks  in  the  year,  40. 

Number  of  School  days  in  the  year,  200. 


H0LID.\Y8  : 

Oct.  13,  Teachers*  Convention. 
Nov.  dO-Dec.  1,  ThanksgivlQg. 
April  13,  Fast  Day. 
In  the  payment^of  teachers,  Oct.  13,  Nov.  80,  Dec.  1,  Jan.  1  and  April  18, 
aire. to  be  counted^as  school  days. 
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HOLY  DAYS  OF  THE  CATHOLIC  CHUBCH 
Occurring  on  School  Days. 

1899-1900. 

Feast  of  All  Saints Wednesday,  Nov.  i,  1899. 

Feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception... Friday,  Dec.  8,  1899. 
Feast  of  Ascension Thursday,  May  24,  1900. 

JEWISH  HOLY  DAYS 
Occurring  on  School  Days. 

1899-1900. 

Day  of  Atonement Thursday,  Sept.  14,  1899. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles Tuesday,  Sept.  19,  1899. 

Feast  of  Tabernacles Tuesday,  Sept.  26,  1899. 

Feast  of  Passover Friday,  April  20,  1900. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pupils  detained  from  school 
on  account  of  the  above  named  Holy  Days  are  to  be  regarded  as  ex- 
cusable for  the  absences;  and  are  not  required  to  make  up  lessons 
lost  because  of  such  absence. 

The  Committee  on  Schools  instruct  teachers  that  children  de- 
tained from  school  on  account  of  the  above  Holy  Days  shall  be 
reported  as  perfect  in  attendance  during  the  year,  if  not  absent  or 
tardy  at  any  other  time;  that  a  credit  of  recitation  shall  be  given  to 
each  child  so  absent,  equal  to  the  average  credit  of  each  study  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Note — Pupils  may  be  admitted  on  each  of  the  days  named  in  the 
preceding,  before  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  without  being  marked  as  tardy, 
provided  they  bring  satisfactory  notice  from  their  parents  that  they 
have  been  detained  by  religious  services. 

HOLIDAYS. 

I*  addition  to  the  holidays  indicated  in  the  calendar,  the  schools 
below  the  High  Schools  will  close  at  12  o'clock  noon,  on  Wednes- 
day, Nov.  29;  Friday,  Dec.  22;  Friday,  March  23,  and  Friday,  June 
29. 

OFFICE  HOUBS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  ALL 
SCHOOL  DAYS. 

From  8.15  to  9.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

From  4  to  5  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  office  will  be  open  from  8.15  a.  m.  to  12.30  p.  m.;  and  from 
2  to  5  p.  m.  on  all  school  days,  and  from  9  to  11  a.  m.  on  Saturday. 

CALVIN  N.  KENDALL, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


REPORT 

OF  THB 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


To  His  Honor,  Cornelius  T,  Driscoll,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New 
Haven: 

The  Board  of  Education  presents  herewith  its  annual  report  as 
required  by  the  City  Charter.  This  report  includes  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board;  the  reports  of  the 
Supervisors  to  the  Superintendent;  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Board  on  Finance;  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
on  School  Buildings;  and  the  usual  statistics,  to  all  of  which  your 
attention  is  respectfully  called. 

These  reports  give  detailed  statements  not  only  of  the  expendi- 
tures and  needs  of  the  District,  but  also  of  the  work  done  in  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  demonstrate  that,  notwithstanding  the 
limited  appropriations  for  school  purposes,  the  schools  under  the 
able  management  of  our  Superintendent  are  in  a  fair  state  of  effici- 
ency. 

In  justice  to  the  officers  and  teachers  of  the  District,  it  shoidd 
be  said  that  altliough  sometimec  hampered  in  their  work  by  the 
lack  of  funds,  they  have  accepted  the  situation  cheerfully  and  have 
endeavored  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  means  at  hand. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Buildings  the  pressing 
need  of  more  and  better  buildings  is  fully  set  forth.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High 
School,  the  past  year,  with  the  prospective  increase  the  coming 
year,  shows  conclusively  that  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  there 
is  a  demand  for  more  room  in  the  Boardman  Building. 

Our  anxiety  due  to  the  constant  danger  arising  from  the  over- 
crowded condition  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  has  been  some- 
what relieved  by  the  adoption  of  the  two  session  plan,  the  fourth 
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or  youngest  claBS  now  occupying  the  building  in  the  afternoon, 
while  the  three,  other  classes  continue  to  hold  maming  sessions. 
This  plan,  at  best,  is  a  make-shift,  and  is  not  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  the  High  School  problem. 

Aside  from  the  necessary  curtailment  caused  by  lack  of  funds 
and  lack  of  suitable  accommodations,  we  are  fully  aware  that  our 
schools  are  by  no  means  perfect,  but  we  claim  that  they  are  better 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  and  feel  confident  that  they  will  be  still 
further  improved  the  coining  year. 

BespectfuUy  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education, 

ELI  WHITNEY, 

President. 
New  Haven,  Coxx.,  Feb.  14,  1900. 


REPORT 


OF  THB 


COMMITTEE  ON   HNANCE. 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

The  Committee  on  Finance  presents  the  following  report  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  District,  as  required  by  Section  27  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Board  : 

CLERK'S  ACCOUNT. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1899,  have  been  as  follows  : 

RECEIPTS. 

Received  from  Controller  for  current 

ezpensefl  ....  $370,629.00 
Received  from   Controller  for  special 

expenses  ....  7.660.00 
Received  from  Controller  for  free  text 


books 


Teachers    . 

Janitors 

Officers 

Clerical  assistance 


7,809.62 
EXPENDITURES 

FOU  CURRENT  RXPRN8ES. 

Salarien, 

.  $388,023.69 

27,800.92 

8.400.00 

4,398.60 


$886,488.62 


$828,618.01 


Rent, 


Hamilton  School   . 
Offices  Board  of  Education 
Store  No.  88  DeWitt  street 
House  rear  Hillhouse  High  School 
Store  No.  914  State  street 
Basement  Taylor  Church 
Store  No.  86  Edwards  street 


$1,800.00 
400.00 
204.00 
216.67 
300.00 
200.00 
200.02 


$8,820.69 
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The  above  figures  probably  do  not  in  each  case  represent  the  pres- 
ent vahie,  but  the  total  is  a  fairly  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of 
all  of  the  above  property  of  the  District. 

•  The  following  is  a  summary  of  an  inventory  of  all  school  property 
except  land,  buildings,  furniture  and  the  equipment  of  the  Board- 
man  Manual  Training  High  School,  made  January  1,  1900,  and  on 
file  in  the  office  of  the  Board. 

The  articles  are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible  at  their  present 
value. 

Free  text  books  .......     $86,000.00 

Library  books,  maps,  charts,  globes,  etc.      ....       26,000.00 

Apparatus  and  supplies  in  cbemical,  physical,  biological,  and  all 

other  laboratories  ......         6.0OO.0O 

Fuel,  stationery,  printed  blanks,  Janitors'  supplies,  kindergarten, 
drawing,  sewing,  manual  training  and  all  other  miscellaneous 
supplies     ........       81.000.00 


Respectfully  submitted. 


$99.000  00 


THOMAS  HOOKER, 

Chainnan. 
New  Haven,  January  26,  1900. 


REPORT 


OF  THE 


COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

In  making  its  annual  report  of  the  condition  of  the  school  build- 
ings, the  Committee  on  School  Buildings  would  classify  those 
o\^ned  by  the  School  District,  as  follows: 

Six,  Excellent.       Twelve,  Good.       Ten,  Fair.      Eight,  Poor. 

The  buildings  which  the  Committee  classify  as  poor  are  as  fol- 
lows: Lenox  Street,  Woodward,  Washington,  Wooeter,  Cedar 
Street,  Carlisle  Street,  Whiting  Street,  and  Dixwell  Avenue. 

Some  of  them  are  capable  of  being  made  "good*'  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  suificient  sura  in  remodeling  them  along  the  lines  of  the 
improvements  made  in  the  Dwight  and  Eaton  School  buildings. 
The  others  should  be  removed  and  new  buildings  erected. 

Tb  June,  the  Committee  visited  the  school  buildings,  and  found 
them  as  a  rule  in  good  condition.  The  janitors  generally,  are  in- 
terested in  keeping  the  buildings  in  good  condition,  and  in 
promptly  reporting  any  repairs  that  are  needed  to  keep  the  building 
and  equipment  in  good  order. 

During  the  summer,  the  usual  repairs  were  made  as  authorized 
by  the  Board  upon  the  report  of  the  Committee  made  July  14, 
1899.  Most  of  the  items  were  small,  it  being  the  policy  of  the 
Committee  to  divide  among  as  many  school  buildings  as  possible, 
the  small  amount  available  for  repairs.  The  most  expensive  items 
were  painting  roofs,  purchasing  furniture  and  blackboards,  laying 
floor,  putting  on  ceilings  and  other  work  necessary  to  fit  up  the 
east  basement  room  of  the  Webster  School  for  school  purposes; 
"building  a  partition  in  the  Kindergarten  room  of  the  Roger  Sher- 
man School,  so  as  to  make  two  schoolrooms  out  of  it,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  furniture,  blacklwards,  etc.,  for  the  new  rooms;  painting 
the  fire  escapes  at  Eaton  School;  purchasing  new  furniture  and 
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blackboards  for  the  basement  room  at  Skinner  School,  opened  as  an 
ungraded  room  last  September;  repairing  and  painting  the  fences  at 
Wooster  School;  painting  the  exterior  woodwork  of  the  Whiting 
Street  School;  providing  new  desks  for  room  four,  Orchard  Street 
School,  made  necessary  by  change  in  grade  of  the  pupils  in  that 
room;  putting  in  additional  water  supply  for  the  Edwards  Street 
School;  concreting  the  walks  at  the  Day  School;  laying  floors  and 
putting  new  furniture  in  rooms  ten  and  eleven  Washington  School; 
making  alterations  in  the  old  house  on  Gilberii  street,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Cedar  Street  School,  purchased  last  April,  to  make  it  usable  for 
school  purposes,  together  with  the  purchase  of  necessary  furniture, 
blackboards,  etc.;  changes  of  partitions  in,  and  purchase  of  addi- 
tional settees  and  blackboards  for  the  Boardman  School  to  accom- 
modate the  increased  number  attending  that  school. 

The  adoption  of  the  double  session  plan  in  the  Hillhouse  High 
School,  as  the  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  take  care  of 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  children  in  a  building  originally  built  to 
accommodate  four  hundred  and  fifty  children,  made  necessary  some 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  furniture,  etc.  As  the 
afternoon  session  does  not  close  until  after  five  o'clock,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  put  gas-fixtures  in  the  rooms  used  for  afternoon 
sessions.  On  October  thirty-first,  a  piece  of  plastering  in  one  of 
the  rooms  fell  during  school  hours,  and  slightly  injured  three  chil- 
dren. The  Committee  immediately  investigated  the  matter,  and 
after  careful  consideration,  recommended  that  metal  ceilings  be 
placed  on  all  the  plastered  ceilings.  Upon  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  City  Board  of  Finance  made  a  transfer  of 
a  sufficient  sum  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  work,  and  bids  were 
at  once  advertised  for,  and  the  contract  awarded  to  the  Thomas  F. 
Ahern  Co.,  the  lowest  bidder.  The  total  expense  for  the  work, 
was  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  dollars.  The  Com- 
mittee is  satisfied  that  no  further  fear  need  be  entertained  in  respect 
to  the  safety  of  the  ceilings. 

Two  basement  rooms  have  been  put  into  use  this  fall  for  school 
purposes.  This  makes  a  total  of  twelve  basement  rooms  now  in 
use,  and  one  more  is  soon  to  be  opened  in  the  Wooster  School.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  this  condition  exists.  New  Haven  should  be 
able  to  house  its  school  children  above  ground.  To  say  that  the 
basement  rooms  are  probably  better  than  most  of  the  homes  of  the 
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children,  does  not  answer  the  objection  to  their  use.  They  are  gen- 
erally poorly  lighted,  imperfectly  heated  without  suflScient  ventila- 
tion and  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  damp  and  unwholesome. 
These  conditions  exist  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  basement 
rooms.  The  degree  depends  upon  their  construction  and  surround- 
ings. As  none  of  the  basement  rooms  in  use  were  constructed  with 
the  intention  of  using  them  for  school  rooms  they  are  not  good 
rooms,  and  the  parents  of  the  pupils  in  them  have  a  right  to  expect 
the  city  to  furnish  better  ones.  The  Committee  sincerely  hopes 
that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  all  basement  rooms  can  be 
abolished. 

We  are  now  using  rooms  in  five  rented  buildings,  not  counting 
the  Hamilton  School.  With  one  exception  they  are  in  stores  and 
are  usually  unsatisfactory  in  respect  to  light,  heating,  ventilating 
and  sanitary  arrangements.  The  expense  of  making  them  approxi- 
mately comfortable  is  considerable,  and  as  the  money  expended  is 
for  temporary  use,  there  are  no  permanent  good  results  from  it. 
The  money  expended  for  rent  would  more  than  pay  the  interest  on 
a  sum  sufficient  to  build  good  school  rooms. 

The  building  of  a  partition  in  the  Kindergarten  room  at  the 
Boger  Sherman  School,  impaired  the  usefulness  of  one  of  the 
brightest,  roomiest,  and  most  attractive  Kindergartens  in  the  Dis- 
trict. The  pressure  for  admission  to  this  school  was  so  great,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  else  could  be  done  to  accommodate  the  children. 
All  the  rooms  in  this  building  are  now  full,  and  the  next  move  will 
be  into  the  basement,  unless  an  appropriation  is  made  to  build  the 
addition  provided  for  in  the  original  plans  of  the  building.  If 
the  Oak  Stieet  School  had  been  enlarged  as  was  planned  by  the 
Boai'd,  the  crowding  in  the  Roger  Sherman  School  would  have  been 
SAolded.  As  it  is  now,  children  who  properly  belong  in  the  Oak 
Street  School  are  sent  a  long  distance  to  the  Roger  Sherman  School. 

The  rooms  in  the  Oak  Street  School  which  were  asked  for  last 
year  are  needed  now.  If  the  addition  could  be  built  this  year,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  basement  room  at  Webster  School, 
nor  would  it  be  necessary  to  hire  rooms  in  the  Webster  District, 
which  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  done  next  September.  Four 
rooms  would  be  filled  at  the  Oak  Street  School  if  we  had  them. 

It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  rent  two  rooms  in  the  Webster 
District    next    September.     Suitable    or    approximately    suitable 
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rcoms  will  be  difficulfc  to  obtain  in  this  District,  and  there  will,  of 
course,  be  the  exepense,  which  is  almost  a  dead  loss,  of  fitting  them 
up  for  school  purposes. 

The  Committee  regrets,  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way 
of  improvements  in  the  Wooster  School.  Most  of  the  money  ex- 
pended was  for  repairing  and  painting  the  fences  which  were  in 
poor  condition.  The  interior  of  the  building  needs  painting  and 
kalsomining,  some  new  furniture,  more  light  and  a  system  of  heat- 
ing and  ventilating  adequate  to  keep  the  air  in  the  rooms  warm  and 
pure.  The  children  who  attend  this  school  need  to  have  all  the 
brightness  and  cheerfulness  brought  into  their  lives  which  can  be 
done  as  they  do  not  get  much  in  their  home  surroundings.  About 
all  they  get  is  in  their  school  life. 

The  painting  of  the  exterior  wood  work  of  the  Whiting  Street 
School  is  mentioned  above.  This  building  was  erected  about  1840. 
TJie  Board  has  been  instructed  more  than  once  to  sell  this  property, 
but  it  is  still  in  use  for  school  purposes,  and  bids  fair  to  continue 
its  life  of  usefulness  for  sixty  more  years. 

TJie  desks  taken  out  of  room  four,  Orchai"d  Street  School,  were 
used  in  other  rooms  in  the  District. 

The  Committee  laid  floors  and  put  new  furniture  in  two  rooms  of 
the  Washington  School.  It  hoped  to  be  able  to  do  this  in  six 
rcoms,  but  was  unable  to  do  so  on  account  of  lack  of  funds.  For 
some  years  the  Washington  School  has  figured  in  the  reports  of  the 
Board,  the  Building  Committee,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
as  needing  remodeling.  On  dark  days  it  is  impossible  in  some  of 
the  rooms  to  carry  on  the  regular  school  work.  Unless  an  appro- 
priation is  made  for  remodeling  the  building  it  will  be  advisable  to 
furnish  artificial  light  in  some  of  the  rooms.  One  of  the  furnaces 
was  kept  in  use  during  last  winter  only  by  the  most  careful  hand- 
ling, and  even  then,  complaints  were  made  of  insufiicient  heat, 
coal  gas,  etc.  Dimng  last  summer  the  furnace  was  repaired  and 
some  new  castings  supplied.  The  Committee  had  intended  to  put 
in  a  new  funiace  but  were  unable  to,  on  account  of  the  expense. 
Fortunately,  the  weatlier  this  year  has  been  mild,  and  no  com- 
plaints have  been  made.  This  is  the  only  school  in  the  city  in 
vhich  double  desks  are  used.  They  were  taken  out  of  two  rooms 
last  summer.  They  should  be  taken  out  of  the  rest  of  the  rooms. 
An  appropriation  should  be  made  for  remodeling  this  building 
along  the  lines  of  the  work  done  at  the  Dwight  School. 
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On  the  lot  in  Gilbert  Street  in  the  rear  of  the  Cedar  Street 
School,  recently  purchased  by  the  Board,  is  an  old  house.  By 
tearing  out  partitions,  putting  in  some  windows,  and  a  second-hand 
heating  apparatus  from  the  Eaton  School,  two  school  rooms  have 
been  made,  which  on  the  whole  are  not  much  worse  than  rooms 
which  could  have  been  hired,  although  they  axe  small,  and  the 
ceilings  are  low.  The  cost  of  fitting  them  up  has  not  been  much 
more  than  the  fitting  up  of  two  rented  rooms,  and  there  is  no  rent 
to  i)ay  for  them.  On  April  10,  1899,  there  was  a  slight  fire  in  the 
Cedar  Street  School,  but  through  the  presence  of  mind  of  the 
Principal  and  teachers,  the  children  weie  dismissed  from  the  school 
in  good  order  and  without  panic  or  excitement,  and  no  one  was  in- 
jured. The  fire  was  immediately  extinguished  with  small  damage 
to  the  building.  Only  a  short  time  before  this,  some  changes 
recommended  by  the  Fire  Marshal  had  been  made,  and  were  in- 
spected by  him  and  pronounced  satisfactory.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing our  precaution,  that  w  hich  we  all  have  reason  to  dread  and  avert 
if  possible,  occurred,  and,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  commendable 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  principal.  Miss  Anna  M. 
l^rennan,  there  might  have  been  a  serious  loss  of  life. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  is  such,  that 
a  new  building  cannot  be  ei-ected  on  this  site.  The  present  build- 
ing is  undoubtedly  the  poorest  school  building  in  the  city.  It  has 
been  necessary  to  provide  artificial  light  in  one  of  the  rooms.  All  of 
the  rooms  are  full  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  more  rooms 
next  September.  The  Committee  cannot  urge  too  strongly  the  im- 
portance of  a  nefw  building  on  this  site.  It  is  wrong  to  the  chil- 
dren in  this  neighborhood  to  require  them  to  attend  school  in  such 
a  building. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  Boardman  School  is  now  three 
hundred  and  eighty,  an  increase  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  over 
last  year.  It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  a  corresponding 
increase  next  year.  If  there  is,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  ad- 
ditional rooms.  By  raising  the  roof  of  the  engine  room  building, 
sufficient  additional  room  can  be  obtained  to  take  care  of  the  pupils 
for  next  year.  The  expense  of  this  improvement  would  not  be 
large. 

The  Committee  refci-s  to  its  report  of  last  year,  in  respect  to  the 
Woodward  School.     All  that  is  there  stated  is  true  now,  no  im- 
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provement  having  been  made  in  the  condition  of  the  building.  At 
that  time  there  were  about  sixty  children  who  properly  belonged 
in  the  Woodward  School,  but  who  were  obliged  to  walk  from  one 
and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  miles  to  the  Strong  School,  because 
there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  Woodward  School.  The  num- 
ber is  now  about  seventy,  and  no  doubt  many  small  children  are 
kept  out  of  school  because  there  are  no  accommodations  for  them. 
The  parents  in  this  Disti-ict  are  entitled  to  better  and  sufficient 
school  axicommodations. 

On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Winchester  District, 
the  Dixwell  Avenue  School  building  is  still  in  use.  This  building 
has  been  condemned,  but  until  relief  can  be  afforded  by  building 
an  addition  to  the  Shelton  Avenue  School,  or  by  the  use  of  the 
present  High  School  building  for  a  Grammar  School,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  force  children  to  attend  school  in  a  building  that  is 
unfit  for  school  purposes. 

The  school  rooms  in  the  County  Home  are  in  a  very  unsatisfac- 
tory condition.  Both  rooms  are  badly  and  insufficiently  lighted, 
and  both  rooms  need  new  furniture.  The  larger  room  is  fairly 
well  heated  except  in  very  cold  weather,  but  has  no  means  of  venti- 
lation except  from  open  windows.  The  dressing  room,  which  is 
an  entry  built  on  the  steps  outside  the  building  is  entirely  too  small. 
The  smaller  room,  which  is  in  a  small  separat-e  building,  formerly 
used  for  a  contagious  disease  hospital,  is  of  itself,  by  reason  of  its 
isolation,  entirely  out  of  place  for  a  school  room.  If  both  roams 
were  in  the  same  building  it  would  be  beneficial  both  to  the  teachers 
and  the  pupils,  from  the  mutual  helpfulness  to  the  teachers  as  well 
as  to  the  pupils.  We  must  all  admit  that  there  is  an  inspiration  to 
do  good  work  where  classes  are  in  close  relation  to  each  other,  but 
which  is  lacking  where  they  aie  entirely  separated  and  working 
under  such  disadvantages  as  exist  in  this. school.  This  room  has 
floor  space  for  twenty-five  children,  cubic  space  for  sixteen  chil- 
dren, is  poorly  heated  by  a  stove  so  located  as  to  obstruct  the  view 
of  pupils  and  teacher,  and  to  make  those  who  sdt  near  it  too  warm, 
and  those  who  sit  in  the  comers  too  cold,  and  is  ventilated  (?) 
through  two  small  registersin  the  ceiling.  The  room  is  about 
seven  feet  high,  and  at  times  the  odor  is  so  bad  that  it  is  almost 
unbcaiable.  In  this  room  are  crowded  thirty-two  pupils  who.  are 
obliged  to  spend  ^\e  hours  a  day  under  unwholesome,  unsanitary, 
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inconvement  and  unattractive  conditions.  Good  work  cannot  be 
done  under  these  circumstances.  The  dressing  room  is  a  dark 
hole  under  the  stairway,  into  which  only  two  children  can  go  at  one 
time,  is  not  large  enough  to  hold  all  the  coats  and  hats,  and  some 
of  the  children  are  obliged  to  hang  their  garments  on  their  chairs. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  County  Commissioners  be 
requested  to  provide  suitable  school  accommodations.  This  can  be 
done  in  one  of  two  ways. 

First,  by  erecting  a  small  two  room  schoolhouse. 

Second,  by  building  an  addition  of  one  room  on  the  side  of  the 
wing  in  which  is  the  larger  school  room.  The  first  plan  is  the  better 
one.  Either  could  be  done  at  small  expense.  As  it  now  exists  the 
small  room  should  be  abandoned  for  school  purposes. 

Your  Committee  feels  very  keenly  the  responsibility  that  they 
assume  in  their  effort  to  guide  and  direct  the  management  and  care 
of  these  many  school  buildings,  that  of  themselves  so  necessaxily 
represent  a  large  amoimt  in  monied  investment  to  create  them. 
To  this  add  the  intimate  acquaintance  that  comes  with  their  care 
and  provision,  that  brings  with  it  in  all  its  f orcefulness  the  sense 
of  the  needs  of  our  District  in  order  to  give  suitable  homes  to  its 
children,  and  the  problem  becomes  a  very  serious  one,  and  the 
earnestness  of  the  situation  makes  it  attractive  to  every  lover  of  our 
School  System.  The  financiers  of  our  city  are  urged  from  time 
to  time  to  bond  the  credit  of  the  city  for  one  worthy  purpose  and 
another,  but  we  are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no 
purpose  or  scheme,  whatsoever  it  may  be^  that  should  have  a  pre- 
eminence over  our  Public  Schools,  and  these  schools  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  should  be  so  broad,  so  philanthropic,  that  no 
particular  section  should  have  cause  to  say  that  it  was  being  neg- 
lected, that  no  class  distinction  should  be  apparent,  and  however  un- 
grateful the  section  may  appeair  to  be,  by  reason  of  environment, the 
children  that  are  reclaimed  from  these  places  will  become  enlight- 
ened, loyal  and  true  to  every  interest  of  our  oommonwealth,  there- 
fore we  feel  to  protest  against  lasements  for  school  children  of  New 
Haven,  or  small  and  cramped  sittings  for  scholars  that  have  out- 
grown them,  or  dingy  walls,  and  small  unlighted  rooms  having  only 
two  windows  in  them.  The  Grammar  Schools  should  first  be  taken 
care  of,  and  if  they  lead  up  to  a  higher  and  more  exalted  plane  of 
education,  that  can  only  be  provided  by  a  High  School,  let  no  one 
2a 
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stand  in  its  way,  and  although  there  may  be  doubts  and  disputa- 
tions as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  curriculum;  these  questions  will  in 
time  bring  out  that  which  is  still  better,  if  we  are  faithful  in  our 
efforts  to  see  that  pnmsion  is  made  for  suitable  school  homes  for 
the  children,  for  in  many  respects  to-day  they  are  not  as  they 
should  be  for  lack  of  sufficient  fxmds^  and  therefore  this  plea. 

During  the  severe  storm  of  February  14,  1899,  the  chimneys  on 
the  rear  of  the  Eaton  School  were  blown  down.  In  their  fall,  one 
of  them  broke  through  the  roof  of  one  of  the  school  rooms  and  did 
crnsidemble  damage.  As  the  accident  happened  during  the  night, 
no  one  was  injured.  The  damage  was  repaired  immediately^  it 
being  necessary  to  close  a  part  of  the  school  for  a  few  days. 

During  the  *'zero**  week  of  February  6  to  11,  1899,  some  of 
the  schools  were  closed  because  of  the  impossibility  of  heating 
them.  In  some  of  the  old  buildings,  the  furnaces  are  worn  out  and 
unequal  to  the  demands  of  such  extreme  weather.  It  would  be 
well  to  remove  the  old  furnaces  as  fast  as  our  means  will  allow,  asid 
put  in  better  heating  appaoratus.  The  present  demands  upon  the 
old  heating  apparatus  are  greater  than  when  it  was  put  in,  as  the 
subject  of  ventilation  receiveB  more  attention  to-day  than  it  did 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  owing  to  the  deterioration,  result- 
ing fnxm  yeeirs  of  service  it  is  not  able  to  meet  the  demands  form- 
erly made  upon  it,  much  lees  to  meet  the  present  needs. 

The  Committee  has  experimented  for  two  years  in  the  use  of  pea 
coal  in  some  of  the  school  buildings,  and  as  a  result  of  the  experi- 
ments, a  large  quantity  was  put  in  the  school  bins  this  year,  result- 
ing in  a  considerable  saving  to  the  District.  A  further  saving 
would  be  made  in  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  and  in  the  conservation 
of  heat  units  from  more  perfect  combustion,  if  proper  grates  were 
put  into  the  boilers  where  this  kind  of  coal  is  used.  It  would  be 
economy  to  equip  these  buildings  as  fast  as  our  means  will  allow 
with  suitable  grates.  The  cost  of  the  grates  would  be  paid  for  in 
nearly  every  school  in  one  year  by  the  difference  in  the  price  of 
coal. 

The  Trustees  of  Hamilton  School  during  the  simimer  vacation, 
raised  the  roof  of  the  old  brick  building,  and  finished  off  and  fur- 
nished two  schools  rooms.  They  also  enlarged  and  improved  the 
Kindergarten,  so  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  best  in  the  city.  The 
vails  of  the  building  facing  Wallace  street   were  kalsomined  and 
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painted,  and  new  furniture  put  in  three  rooms.  All  of  the  im- 
provements were  made  without  expense  to  the  District. 

The  Committee  hired  the  store  at  No.  86  Edwards  street,  put  in 
new  Ranitary  armngements,  dressing  rooms,  etc.,  and  furniture  for 
forty-eight  pupils.  There  are  now  forty-one  pupils  registered  in 
this  room.  Upon  the  completion  of  the  building  on  the  comer  of 
Canner  and  Livingston  streets,  this  stoire  can  be  used  for  the  Lovell 
Kindergarten,  and  the  store  in  State  street,  now  rented  for  that  pur- 
pose, vacated. 

The  Board  now  owns  a  lot  on  the  comer  of  Oanner  and  lavings- 
ton  streets,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  school  building  this 
year,  the  Oity  Board  of  Mnance  having  made  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  it  would 
be  wise  to  acquire  about  fifty  feet  of  land  in  the  rear  of  the  present 
let,  to  afford  room  enough  to  build  an  eight  or  twelve  room  addi- 
tion to  the  building  now  to  be  erected.  Sixteen  rooms  will  eventu- 
ally be  needed  to  accommodate  the  children  in  this  neighborhood. 

During  the  year  just  closed,  the  Board  purchased  seventy  feet  of 
land  on  Division  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Shelton  Avenue  School. 
The  lot  is  now  large  enough  to  accommodate  an  addition  of  eight 
or  twelve  rooms  to  the  present  school  building.  Additional  rooms 
are  badly  needed  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  appropriation  may  soon 
l^  made  for  the  erection  of  an  addition,  and  for  the  remodeling  of 
the  old  building  which  is  deficient  in  heating  and  ventilating,  and 
in  proper  sanitary  and  dressing  room  accommodations.  If  this 
addition  were  built  we  could  vacate  three  basement  rooms,  one  of 
V  hich  is  hired  and  is  a  very  poor  substitute  for  a  school  room. 

Fifteen  feet  of  land  have  been  purchased  in  the  rear  of  the 
Ezekiel  Cheever  School  so  that  when  the  time  comes  to  build  an 
addition  to  this  school  building,  there  will  be  room  enough  to  pro- 
tect the  light  in  the  new  rooms. 

Dressing  rooms  with  toilet  accommodations,  for  teachers'  use,  are 
a  necessity  in  a  school  building.  They  are  provided  in  all  new 
school  buildings  and  have  been  placed  in  some  of  the  oth6r  build- 
ii:gs.  Their  value  is  much  beyond  their  cost.  The  Committee  re- 
grets that  it  was  not  able  to  make  any  improvements  of  this  kind 
during  the  past  year.  There  are  several  buildings  which  should 
be  so  equipped. 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  tenants  of  the  property  in  York 
Square. 
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The  average  animal  increase  in  the  number  of  children  enumer- 
ated in  the  School  District  in  the  last  five  years  has  been  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-one.  About  two-thirds  of  these  children  apply  for 
admission  to  our  schools,  making  it  necessairy  to  provide  accommo- 
dations for  about  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  each  year.  This 
means  that  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  in  population,  a  new 
building  of  nine  rooms  should  be  erected  every  year.  No  new 
buildings  have  been  erected  for  two  years,  and  the  result  is,  that 
there  is  an  over-crowded  condition  in  nearly  all  of  the  schools, 
which  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  effective  work. 

The  new  building  to  be  built  on  the  corner  of  Canner  and  Liv- 
ingston streets  this  year  will  relieve  the  pressure  in  the  Lovell  Dis- 
trict, but  the  Webster,  Dwight,  Winchester,  Eaton  and  Welch  Dis^ 
tiicts  are  sufifering  for  more  school  rooms. 

Frederick  L.  Talmadge,  janitor  of  the  Orchard.  Street  School,  re- 
signed in  August  last,  on  account  of  ill-health,  and^died  October  5, 
1899. 

Henry  G.  Boydston  was  appointed  from  the  Civil  Service  list  to 
fill  the  vacancy. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ADONIEAM  J.  HAEMOUNT, 

Chairman. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  26,  1900. 
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REPORT 


SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Education  of  the  New  Haven  City 
School  District: 

Gentlemen: — ]  beg  leave  to  pi-esent  the  following  report.  The 
report  in  general  covers  the  period  from  the  opening  of  the  schools 
in  September,  1898,  to  December  31,  1899. 

Inasmuch  as  the  school  year  differs  in  time  from  the  fiscal  year, 
the  statistical  information  is  complete  only  for  the  year  ending 
Ji4ly,  1899.  Snch  statistics,  however,  as  are  obtainable  for  the 
fall  term  of  1899  are  given. 
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CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 


Under  5  years,  . 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 
Between  5  and  8  years, 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, 
Between  8  and  14  years. 

Increase  over  preceding  year« 
Between  14  and  16  years. 

Increase  over  preceding  year. 

Total  not  attending  school, 
Increase  over  last  year,     . 


1.703 


185 


1.0 


3,760 


149 

181 

15 

135 

118 


CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 


In  Pablic  Schools, 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 
In  Private  Schools, 

Decrease  from  preceding  year, 

Total  attending  school. 

Increase  over  preceding  year, 

Total  number  in  District, 


15,596 
2,865 

18.460 
22,220 


487 
83 

454 
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SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS.  1898-'99. 
Tear  ending  June  SO,  1899. 


REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  namber  of  pupils  registered  during  the  year 

Increase  over  preening  year  .... 
Average  number  registered  (bdonging)  during  the  year 

Increase  over  preceding  year  . 
Average  number  in  daily  attendance 

Increase  over  preceding  year  . 
Per  cent,  of  attendance 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Number  of  absences  (half  days) 

Increase  over  preceding  year  . 
Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Number  of  cases  of  truancy 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Averajce  age  of  all  pupils 


16.876 
817 
14.648.2 
822.6 
18.699.2 
717.4 
92.8 
1 
367,142 
10.108 
10,771 
2,608 
684 
108 
10.5 


TBACHBKS. 

Number  of  teachers  (including  principals  and  supervisors)  employed 
by  the  District  for  day  schools  (of  this  number  896  were  women 
and  82  men) ........ 

Increase  over  preceding  year  ...... 

Number  of  teachers  employed  in  night  schools 
Decrease  from  preceding  year  ..... 


428 

8 

44 


SCHOOL    ACC0HMODATI0N8. 


Number  of  school  rooms  occupied 
Increase  over  preceding  year  . 

Number  of  seats  . 
Increase  over  preceding  year  . 


844 

9 

15.859 

238 


SUMMAJtT  OF  STATISTICS  FOB  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  1899. 

Tear  ending  December  SI,  1899, 


AYERAQE  REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Average  number  of  pupils  registered  (belonging) 
Increase  over  preceding  Calendar  year  . 

Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils 
Increase  over  preceding  Calendar  year 


14,808.2 
662.6 

18,956.7 
782.2 
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STATISTICe  FOB  THE  FALL  TERM,  1899. 

Enumbration  of  Persons  Betwbbn  thb  Aobs  of  4  and  16  in  thb 
Month  of  October,  1899. 


%ib-Districts. 


Webster.. . 

Eaton 

Wooster . . . 

Dwight 

Winchester 

Lovell 

Day 

Welch 

Strong 


Total  Oct.  1899... 


No.  in 

Public 

Schools. 


1.584 
1,664 
1,921 
888 
1.887 
2,600 
1,888 
1,961 
1,889 


16,027 


No.  in     I    No.  not 
Private      attending 
Schools.       School. 


873 

141 
107  I 

47  ! 

50 
474  , 
772  I 
536 
498  I 


602 
270 
705 
126 
897 
878 
894 
450 
504 


2,993    '   8,721 


Total 
Oct. 
t8»9. 


2,459 
1,975 
2,738 
1,066 
2.884 
3,847 
8,064 
2  947 
2.836 


22,741 


Total 
Oct. 
1896. 


2,461 
1,676 
2,912 
1,013 
2,232 
3,269 
2.975 
2.856 
2.827 


22,220 


179 


299 


102 

78 

79 

92 

9 


521 


CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 


Between  4  and  5  years 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Between  5  and  7  years 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Between  7  and  14  years 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Between  14  and  16  years 

Increase  over  preceding  year 

Total  not  attending  school 
Decrease  from  last  year    . 


CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 


In  Public  Schools 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
In  Private  Schools, 

Increase  over  preceding  year 

Total  attending  school 

Increase  over  preceding  year 

Total  number  in  District 


162 
1.162 


114 
28 
23 

126 


3.721 

39 

16,027 
2,993 

432 
128 

19.020 

560 

22,741 
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REGISTRATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Average  Dumber  registered    . 

iDcrease  over  fall  term  preceding  year 
Average  daily  attendaoce 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Average  number  registered,  Hillhouse  High  School 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Average  number  registered,  Boardman 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Average  daily  attendance,  Hillhouse  High  School 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 
Average  daily  attendance,  Boardman 

Increase  over  preceding  year 
Average  attendance  in  the  night  schools 

Decrease  from  preceding  year 

TEACHERS. 

Number  of  teachers  (including  principals  and  supervisors)  employed 
by  the  District  for  day  schools  (of  this  number  410  were 
women  and  29  men)         ...... 

Increase  over  preceding  year  ..... 

SCHOOL    ACCOMtfODATIONS. 

Number  of  school  rooms  occupied    ..... 
Number  of  seats 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

Little  need  be  said  by  me  about  school  accoimnodatioiis,  on  ac- 
count of  the  complete  report  of  the  Committee  on  School  Build- 
ings. I  wish  to  especially  emphasize  two  features  of  the  report  of 
the  CJommittee:  first — additional  accommodations  should  be  pro- 
vided year  by  year  for  the  increase  in  the  school  enrollment.  This 
is  true  of  New  Haven  and  every  growing  city.  It  practically  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  fixed  charge  upon  the  City.  Some  cities  have 
provided  for  it  by  charter  or  law.  This  growth  cannot  be  provided 
for  and  should  not  be  provided  for  by  filling  rooms  designed  for 
forty  pupils  with  fifty  pupils.  Forty-two  children  is  the  greatest 
number  that  one  teacher  should  have  under  her  charge.  In  my 
judgment  there  should  be  no  deviation  from  this  rule  in  the  seating 
of  new  buildings.  It  is  a  subtle  and  therefore  dangerous  practice  to 
crowd  fifty  children  into  a  room.  Parents  will  offer  no  complaint, 
and  of  course  nothing  of  the  sort  will  be  heard  from  the  children. 

I  ^vish  to  emphasize  my  conviction  that  the  school  population  of 
New  Haven  does  not  increase  so  rapidly  as  to  warrant  such  school 


15,868.7 

481.9 

14.618.8 

588.6 

757.4 

22.8 
880.4 
180.4 
781.5 

12.2 
869.7 
129.6 
512 

90 


489 

8 


851 
16,066 
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accommodations  afi  exist  in  some  of  the  great  cities  or  anything  like 
them.  We  have  made  substantial  gains  in  the  past  five  years  in 
reducing  the  number  of  children  to  a  teacher.  The  result  is  bet- 
ter school  work,  more  vigorous  teachers  and  more  healthy  children. 
In  fact,  whatever  of  greater  relative  cost  or  per  capita  cost  may  have 
come  about  in  the  elementary  schools  during  the  past  five  years, 
maj  be  largely  traced  to  this  one  cause.  No  one  feature  in  a  sys- 
tem of  schools  counts  more  for  "the  development  of  the  grammar 
schools'^  than  such  reasonable  numbers  as  we  have  been  able  to 
bring  about  in  such  schools  as  the  Zunder,  Strong,  Ezekiel  CSieever 
and  Roger  Sherman. 

Secondly — ^I  must  also  urge  the  necessity  of  a  new  building  in 
place  of  the  CSedar  Street  building.  The  condition  of  the  present 
building,  its  lack  of  conveniences  for.  school  work  and  the  growth  of 
the  neighboring  population  render  a  new  building  a  necessity.  I 
wish  to  say,  too,  that  children  of  the  class  who  attend  the  Oedar 
Street  School,  need  all  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  and  good  light, 
and  decorated  walls  and  good  taste  that  it  is  possible  to  furnish  in 
a  school  building.  I  believe  that  the  Zunder  School  was  one  of  the 
best  investments  the  City  ever  made.  Many  children  who  spend 
seven  years  in  that  school,  beginning  in  its  attractive  kindergarten, 
will  want  and  will  have,  I  believe,  homes  of  a  different  sort  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  the  seven  years  had  been  spent  in  such 
a  building  as  the  Oedar  Street  School. 

After  the  Oedar  Street  School,  imtperative  needs  are  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Oak  Street  building  and  the  renovation  of  the  Wash- 
ington School.  The  Washington  School,  and  the  Wooster  is  but 
little  better,  is  in  its  present  condition,  as  to  lighting,  notoriously 
had.  The  window  space  in  some  rooms  is  meagre,  and  the  furni- 
ture and  other  woodwork  dark  and  forbidding.  School  work  of 
any  kind,  to  say  nothing  of  good  school  work,  is  greatly  hindered 
in  this  building  as  well  as  in  the  Wooster  School  on  many  cloudy 
days  through  the  year.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sight  of 
man}  children  has  been  impaired  by  the  conditions  that  prevail  in 
tliese  buildings. 

teachers'  professional  improvement. 

Ihere  have  been  ample  evidences  of  the  continued  disposition  of 
teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  all  reasonable  means  of  professional 
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and  scholastic  improvement.  A  large  number  of  teaeherB'  meet- 
ings were  held  for  the  discuflsion  of  various  phasee  of  school  work, 
classes  for  pedagogical  reading  were  carried  on  by  the  Supervising 
rrijicipals  in  nearly  all  the  sub-districts,  ninety-five  teachers  were 
enrolled  in  the  last  catalogue  of  Yale  University,  as  taking  the  Sat- 
urday morning  courses  offered  by  the  University,  and  a  lecture 
course  was  maintained  in  part  by  the  teachers.  Following  were 
the  speakers  in  this  course  and  their  subjects: 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio,  "Oral  Instruction  and  Book 
Study.^' 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Balliet,  Springfield,  Mass.,  '^Habit  and  Educa- 
tion." 

Dr.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Preadent  Illinois  University,  "The 
Spirit  of  the  Teacher." 

Dr.  A.  E.  Winship,  Editor  of  New  England  Journal  of  Educa- 
ticn,  "A  Study  in  Education." 

Dr.  Frank  McMurry,  Teachers'  College,  N.  Y.,  ^TElecent  Qhangee 
in  Education." 

Dr.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  University  of  Michigan,  "The  End  of  Edu- 
cation: Is  it  Knowledge,  Mental  Development  or  Social  Adapta- 
tion?" 

KINDERGARTENS. 

Kindergartens  have  been  maintained  in  the  following  schools: 

Roger  Sherman,  Ezekiel  CSieever, 

Skinner,  Day, 

Fair  Street,  Carlisle, 

Hamilton,  Welch, 

Dwight,  Zimder, 

Winchester,  Strong. 
Lovell, 

This  number  represents  about  one-half  of  the  schools  in  the  City 
in  which  kindergartens  could  and  should  be  carried  on  whenever 
the  resources  of  the  Board  are  suflicieiit. 

In  addition  to  the  good  work  of  the  Elm  City  Kindergarten 
Association  in  providing  by  private  subscription  three  free  Kinder- 
gartens, from  twelve  to  fifteen  additional  ones  are  needed  to  take 
care  of  children  who  should  receive  the  training  which  the  Kin- 
dergarten affords. 
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The  per  capita  expense  of  carrying  on  the  kindergartens  has 
been  materially  reduced  by  the  plan  of  having  the  teachers  in  sev- 
eral schools  teach  two  sets  of  children  each  day,  one  in  the  morning 
and  another  in  the  afternoon.  In  this  way  a  much  larger  number 
of  children  have  been  given  kindergarten  advantages  than  for- 
merly. "WTiile  it  is  true  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  for 
the  individual  child  is  not  as  great  when  the  teacher's  strength  is 
divided  between  two  classes,  yet  from  the  larger  numbers  of 
children  now  in  the  kindergartens,  the  aggregate  good  done  is  con- 
siderably greater.  Under  the  old  plan,  approximately  600  childrMi 
were  in  the  kindergartens  in  the  forenoone  only.  Under  the  plan 
in  operation,  the  past  year,  about  800  children  were  enrolled,  and 
the  cost  of  maintenance  was  but  slightly  increased.  This  increase 
was,  first,  for  the  neceseary  additional  supplies,  and  secondly,  for 
the  additional  compensation  to  teachers  for  additional  work.  The 
salaries  of  these  teachers  range  from  $300  to  $600,  which  certainly 
is  not  more  than  competent  womem  should  receive  to  do  the  work. 

In  the  various  discussions  about  the  schools  which  take  place 
from  time  to  time  in  the  community,  it  has  been  gratifying  to  note 
that  no  criticism  of  the  kindergartens,  as  an  educational  institution 
or  as  a  proper  charge  upon  the  community,  has  appeared. 

In  September,  Miss  Jessie  I.  Scranton,  of  the  Hamilton  Kinder- 
garten, began  to  devote  a  part  of  her  time  to  the  supervision  of  ttie 
kindeirgartens.  Miss  Scitmton  had  been  for  many  years  a  recog- 
nized leader  among  our  kindergarten  teachers,  and  added  to  her 
previous  equipment  a  year's  study  in  Boston,  with  a  view  to 
especially  preparing  herself  for  her  new  responsibilities.  Miss 
Scranton  still  retains  the  charge  of  the  large  kindergarten  at  the 
Hamilton  School  and  devotes  about  one  day  out  of  the  five  to  the 
other  kindergartens  of  the  City.  The  total  expense  to  the  District 
is  les*j  than  $500  per  year,  $400  of  which  is  an  additional  compen- 
sation to  Miss  Scranton^  and  about  $75  for  the  pay  of  a  substitute. 
I  believe  that  this  arrangement,  by  which  there  is  trained  assistance 
and  direction  afforded  to  the  kindergarten  teachers,  has  already 
been  productive  of  good.  It  has  increased  the  value  of  the  kinder- 
gartens for  more  than  the  cost.  The  details  of  kindergarten 
work  and  the  application  of  kindergarten  principles  are  matters 
for  the  expert  to  direct,  for  one  who  has  given  both  time  and  study 
to  the  problems  of  the  kindergarten.  Such  was  the  idea  which 
prompted  the  appointment  of  Miss  Scranton. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  a  little  chaiige  in  the  work  of  the  prinmry 
schools.  The  stress  of  the  teaching  in  the  first  four  years  has 
been  given  to  teaching  the  children  to  read  and  to  read  intelligently. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years  most  of  the  pnpils  are  able  to  read  with 
a  lair  degree  of  intelligence,  reading  matter  of  the?  fourth  reader 

type. 

Cc«ntrary  to  the  usage  of  many  schools  we  are  using  a  graded 
series  of  readers  as  a  basis  of  the  teaching.  The  readers  are  sup- 
plemented, however,  by  a  laige  amount  of  supplementary  reading 
which  tlie  Board  has  been  able  to  furnish. 

The  work  in  number  or  arithmetic  has  improved  with  the  new 
course  of  study  which  went  into  eflfect  in  the  spring  term.  Teach- 
ers now  know  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  as  a  rule  they  have 
responded  with  commendable  spirit  to  the  idea  of  bettering  the 
quality  of  their  work  in  this  subject. 

In  the  primary  schools;,  the  children  are  in  school  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  minutes  each  day;  of  this  time, 
fifty  minutes  are  devoted  to  nature  study,  drawing  and  music. 

I  hope  the  time  may  come  in  the  near  future  when  the  Board 
will  have  sufficient  resources  at  its  disposal  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
all  the  primary  teachers  to  a  maximum  of  $600.  The  schedule  of 
salaries  at  present  in  operation  is  as  follows: 

First  Grade,  $300  to  $600.  Third  Grade,  $300  to  $600. 

Second  Grade,  $300  to  $500.       Fourth  Grade,  $300  to  $550. 

Fifth  Grade,  $300  to  $600. 

There  is  under  this  arrangement,  a  constant  "moving  up"  of 
teachers  from  the  second  grade  toward  the  higher  grades.  The 
second  and  the  third  grade  teachers  do  not  feel  settled  in  their 
positions  or  in  their  grade  work  to  as  large  an  extent  as  is  desirable. 
The  inspiration  is  lacking  to  stay  in  these  grades  and  to  perfect 
themselves  in  the  work.  The  ambitious  teacher  in  these  grades 
knows  that  $500  is  the  largest  salary  to.  which  she  can  look  forward 
and  she  decides  very  naturally  to  try  to  induce  her  Principal  and 
the  Superintendent  to  place  her  in  a  higher  grade. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  here  in  New  Haven  the  salaries  in  the 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  should  be  uniformly  $600 

8a 
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after  a  few  years  pf  experience.  I  base  this  statement  bath  on  the 
nature  of  the  work  in  the  respective  grades  named,  and  also  with 
reference  to  the  not-to-be-f orgotteii  law  of  the  supply  and  demand 
for  good  teachers. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  Board  to  make  these  conditions  real, 
there  would  be  more  uniformity  of  good  teaching,  more  stability 
among  the  teachers,  greater  ambition  to  excel  in  whatever  grade 
the  teacher  might  find  herself,  and  more  general  strength  and  eflBci- 
ency  in  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  the  primary  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  Miss  Alice 
Beynolds,  follows. 

Mr,  C,  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

During  my  term  of  service  which  dates  from  September,  1898, 
I  have  made  1,751  visits,  have  seen  218  teachers  in  207  rooms,  have 
taught  161  lessons,  have  conducted  school  programmes  during  all 
or  half  of  22  sessions,  and  have  held  9  teachers^  meetingSw 

New  teachers  have  always  received  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
time  and  attention.  During  both  fall  terms,  a  series  of  meetings 
was  arranged  to  discuss  with  them  the  course  of  study  and  thoee 
general  and  special  problems  of  school  management  which  all  were 
considering:  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  illustrative  lessons  were  given 
for  them  in  their  own  school  rooms;  and  98  per  cent,  of  all  appoint- 
ments for  interviews  out  of  school  hours  were  with  some  new 
teacher  who  had  asked  for  assistance. 

The  following  paragraphs  report  the  progress  of  the  schools  in 
those  subjects  not  under  the  direction  of  a  special  teacher: 

Eeuding 

Primary  reading  has  improved  with  the  use  of  a  series  of  books. 
The  work  in  the  first  grade  is  especially  well  done.  It  is  not  thirty 
years  since  children  spent  a  year  or  more  in  learning  one  reader  by 
heart;  it  is  only  twelve  years  since  one  of  our  best  City  schools 
presented  at  a  public  exercise  a  second  year  class  who  read  at  sight 
from  page  10  of  the  Interstate  Primer;  in  a  score  of  rooms  last  year 
classes  of  beginners  read  the  Cyr  Primer,  Oyr  First  Header,  Inter- 
state Eeader,  and  from  eight  to  fourteen  books  from  the  supple- 
mentary list.  Seat  work  and  correlated  work  in  phonics  and  pen- 
manship help  to  increasi^   the   pupil's  knowledge   of   sounds  and 
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words.     It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  children  who  can  read  fairly 
well  from  any  simple  book  after  one  year  in  school. 

Although  third  and  fourth  grade  teachers  were  inclined  at  first 
to  think  that  the  given  stint  was  a  mistake,  and  that  the  new  words 
were  numerous,  long  and  hard,  yet  good  spirit  and  determination 
characterized  their  efforts;  individuality  and  judgment  were  shown 
in  the  treatment  of  special  classes;  and  before  February  many  testi- 
fied to  the  benefit  gained  by  mastering  a  difi&cult,  but  current 
vocabulary!  Several  classes  should  be  especially  commended  for 
the  fluency,  enunciation  and  spirit  exhibited  in  their  oral  reading. 

Notwithstanding  the  improvement  in  first  grade  methods,  there 
is  a  tendency  to  dwell  too  long  on  book  sentences  with  too  little 
supplementary  drill  on  the  words  therein;  because  teachers  fail  to 
impress  isolated  words  and  old  words  in  new  stories,  the  Oyr  pages 
are  sometimes  memorized  when  book  words  out  of  their  familiar 
setting  are  not  recognized.  The  second  and  third  grades  need  to 
consider  how  the  spirit  of  primary  reading  may  be  retained  as  the 
text  increases  in  difficulty.  All  grades  should  insist  upon  the  dis- 
,  tinct  well-modulated  voice  which  is  a  first  requisite  for  pleasing 
reading.  - 

Nu7nher, 

The  schools  are  showing  more  satisfactory  results  in  number  and 
arithmetic.  Proficiency  in  a  single  line  of  work  is  asked  of  each 
grade,  but  variety  of  presentation  is  urged,  and-  definite  results  on 
fundamentals  are  required.  When  the  course  of  study  in  arithme- 
tic was  issued  in  March,  1899,  the  work  of  the  first  two  grades  was 
materially  altered;  teachers  were  left  to  go  forward  with  no  specific 
directions;  with  a  new  goal  it  was  desirable  that  new  and  indi- 
vidual methods  be  elaborated.  F'irst  grade  teachers  are  unanimous 
in  pronouncing  the  presOTit  material  the  most  useful  they  have 
had;  estimating,  measuring,  and  comparing  lengths,  areas  and  bulks 
give  practical  training  to  the  eye  and  hand.  The  best  language 
exercises  of  the  schools  have  been  these  arithmetic  lessons. 

The  art.  of  ciphering  is  held  to  be  of  primary  importance  in 
Grades  II,  III  and  IV.  Each  grade  is  asked  to  concentrate  its 
attention  on  one  of  the  mechanical  processes,  and  to  keep  in  con- 
stant review  the  work  of  preceding  grades.  Of  late,  frequent  tests 
have  been  given  by  the  teachers  and  the  Supervisor;  the  results  are 
carefully  studied  and  will  be  used  to  guage  the  future  advance. 
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Praiseworthy  efforts  are  certainly  made  to  secure  such  accuracy  with 
figures  as  the  public  justly  demands  of  its  common  school  gradu- 
ates. If  pupils  generally  still  seem  deficient  in  their  prepaiutian 
for  advanced  arithmetic,  we  must  lay  the  blame  on  our  forced  pro- 
motions, or  our  long  summer  vacations,  or  the  lack  of  constant 
repetition;  for  in  the  majority  of  primary  rooms  thorough  drill  is 
being  given  on  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
Practical  problems  supplement  the  mechanical  work  in  all  grades, 
and  are  a  feature  of  IV  Grade  arithmetic. 

Language. 

The  instruction  in  English  is  not  as  effective  as  could  be  wished. 
The  course  assigns  certain  technical  topics  to  each  grade.  These 
are  studied,  but  not  mastered.  Pupils  pass  from  room  to  room, 
carrying  with  them  the  same  errors  in  speech,  the  same  careless 
mistakes  and  omissions  in  written  work,  the  same  disregard  for 
punctuation  and  paragraphing.  Those  features  of  written  language 
which  are  as  purely  rote  work  as  2  z  3  equals  6,  are  not  as  thor- 
oughly fixed  in  the  pupiFs  practice  as  they  should  be.  In  the 
schools  where  the  foreign  element  is  largest,  a  marked  increase  and 
improvement  in  the  children's  vocabulary  are  noticeable.  Our 
programmes  show  that  during  the  first  three  years  in  school,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  hours  are  devoted  exclusively  to  language  in- 
struction, while  every  exercise  of  the  class  room  affords  opportunity 
for  drill.  Yet,  when  the  third  year  doses,  children  exhibit  neither 
freedom  and  readiness  in  reproduction,  nor  accuracy  in  routine 
work.  If  the  course  were  at  fault  it  could  easily  be  revised;  a  few 
important  rules  perfectly  understood  and  used  wwld  be  worth  more 
than  a  dozen  superficially  presented  and  rarely  followed.  Careful 
observation  and  consideration  lead  me  to  ^y  that  the  fault  is 
neither  in  the  amount  nor  character  of  the  scheduled  topics.  In 
many  rooms  time  is  wasted  during  the  language  period — ^for  dicta- 
tion exercises,  copying  of  almost  anything,  and  concert  work  on 
idioms  are  repeated  early  and  often,  while  during  an  entire  term 
I  have  seen  but  few  teaching  exercises    in  language. 

Spelling  has  improved  with  the  introduction  of  naore  oral  work. 
In  some  rooms  there  is  an  oral  exercise  every  day.  Spelling 
matches  and  "spelling  down"  have  come  back  to  lend  interest  and 
increase  competition.     All  the  words  learned  axe  used  later  in  the 
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penmanship  lessons,  or  in  the  spelling  books  or  in  dictation  exer- 
cises. In  the  near  future  all  written  papers  should  testify  that  the 
good  seed  sown  in  the  spelling  class  is  bearing  fruit. 

Nature  Study. 

Though  all  use  the  same  course  in  nature  study,  the  character  of 
the  lessons  and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom  depends  on  the  in- 
dividual teacher.  Where  tlie  instruction  is  best,  the  time  is  truly 
devoted  to  a  study  of  nature;  the  material  is  simple  and  well  chosen; 
the  children  are  interested  in  seeing  and  doing;  the  allotted  twenty 
minutes  pass  all  too  quickly.  The  most  successful  exercises  are 
at  once  practical  and  inspiring.  There  are  other  rooms  where  les- 
sons are  fi^equently  omitted,  where  the  scheduled  time  is  cut  short, 
where  dust  is  allowed  to  accumulate  on  the  material  fumislied  by 
the  District^  where  pupils  repeat  the  most  obvious  facts  afi  if  they 
were  maxims;  in  short,  where  the  entire  course  is  given  with  not 
all  the  letter  of  the  law  and  none  of  the  spirit.  Many  teachers 
realize  that  they  have  not  the  necessary  love  of  nature,  nor  the 
proper  amount  of  information;  others  lack  skill,  or  time,  or  inclina- 
tion to  achieve  success  in  a  subject  which  presents  poor  opportunity 
for  routine  work. 

Because  the  fine  results  of  the  true  study  of  conmion  thin^  are 
so  satisfactory  and  far  reaching,  and  because  shiftless,  incompetent 
work  crushes  enthusiasm  and  fosters  unscientific  methods  of  study, 
I  should  be  glad  to  see  this  branch  taught  by  only  those  teachers 
who  elect  to  place  it  on  their  programmes,  or  by  only  those  whose 
sucess  in  handling  the  topics  recommends  itself  to  the  Principal  or 
Supervisor. 

The  value  of  the  special  studies  in  their  relation  to  the  common 
branches  impresses  me:  After  visiting  other  cities,  the  excellence 
of  our  penmanship  seems  the  noteworthy  feature  of  all  our  papers 
in  geography,  language  or  arithmetic.  Teachers  who  draw  and 
encourage  drawing  obtain  the  best  restults  in  geography,  nature 
study,  and  the  problem  work  in  arithmetic.  The  manual  training 
which  teaches  children  to  be  neat,  dexterous  and  expert  with  knife, 
ruler,  and  paper,  must  make  them  neat,  dexterous,  and  expert  in 
the  manipulation  of  pen  and  pencil;  this  same  work  in  developing 
the  sense  of  form,  of  magnitude,  or  proportion,  fosters  accuracy  of 
thought  and  action.     A  room  where  the  music  is  well  taught,  and 
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gymnastics  are  spirited,  is  always  an  enthusiastic  and  well-disci- 
plined school. 

It  seems  not  unfit  to  mention  a  diflSculty  which  hampers  primary 
teachers.  From  Noyember  1  to  February  1  three-fourths  of  the 
rooms  on  the  groimd  floor  are  too  dark  to  admit  of  any  profitable 
progress  after  half -past  three  in  the  afternoon.  Not  infrequently 
on  a  cloudy  day  children  work  for  forty-five  minutes  in  a  waning 
light.  No  material  is  available  which  can  be  used  without  strain- 
ing the  eyes;  no  lesson  can  be  given  which  does  not  call  for  atten- 
tion to  figures,  or  letters,  or  objects.  If  some  plan  could  be  devised 
to  prevent  this  loss  of  time,  or  to  relieve  the  physical  strain,  a  dis- 
tinct benefit  would  accrue  to  the  schools. 

Any  comment  on  the  average  school  must  always  fail  to  make 
adequate  mention  of  those  superior  teachers  who  show  us  what 
genius  can  accomplish.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  testify  that  many  are 
working  faithfully  and  well;  it  is  a  privilege  to  refer  to  those  among 
us  who  combine  breadth  of  instruction  with  thoroughness,  and  who 
prove  that  freedom  and  ease  in  school  room  discipline  are  quite 
compatible  with  perfect  system. 

My  sincere  gratitude  is  due  the  Supervisory  Staff  and  the  teach- 
ers for  their  co-operation  and  courtesy. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

ALICE  E.  KEYXOLDS, 

Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools, 
December.  22,  1899. 

Grammar  Schools  in  General, 

In  the  Grammar  Schools  there  have  been  few  changes  other  than 
thase  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  report.  We  have  had  excellent 
results  in  our  work  in  reading.  Our  pupils  never  before  have  read 
so  much  reading  matter  of  a  high  grade  of  merit.  I  believe,  as  a 
rule,  they  read  well  when  judged  by  fair  standards. 

In  geography,  elementary  science,  in  grades  five  and  six,  in  vocal 
music,  in  language  and  grammar,  in  spelling  and  penmanship,  the 
instruction  has  been  carried  on  in  the  same  general  manner  as  in 
the  previous  years.  The  new  course  of  study  in  arithmetic,  of 
which  I  spoke  in  my  last  report,  will,  I  am  sure,  after  continued 
use  by  teachers,  bring  about  more  satisfactory  results  in  this  sub- 
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ject.  In  spelling  continued  good  results  have  been  secured,  pajtly 
on  account  of  the  judicious  use  of  the  spelling  book  and  the  spell- 
ing blanks,  but  more  largely  because  of  the  interest  which  many 
teachers  are  able  to  create  and  foster  in  the  subject  by  variety  of 
method  in  teaching.  Vertical  penmanship,  introduced  four  years 
ago,  is  now  recognized  by  all  teachers  as  an  improvement  over  the 
slant  method  of  writing.  We  are,  under  competent  and  direct 
supervision,  making  rapid  and  steady  gains  in  results.  The  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  penmanship  exercises  as  such,  for  all 
but  a  limited  number  of  pupils,  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether 
in  the  last  two  grades.  This  cannot  be  done,  however,  without 
careful,  intelligent  and  direct  supervision  of  the  subject,  by  one 
who  is  an  expert. 

In  my  last  report  1  said  relative  to  the  music  what  I  repeat  now. 
"The  City  has  been  fortunate,  not  only  in  having  music  in  the 
schools,  but  in  having  it  taught  for  so  long  a  period  by  one  person, 
and  therefore  by  a  continuous  plan  without  a  break  or  interrup- 
tion. 

'Everywhere  vocal  music  is  recognized  as  a  branch  of  public 
school  instruction.  The  public  recognizes,  not  only  the  high  edu- 
cational value  of  the  process  of  learning  to  read  music,  but  also 
appreciates  the  influence  which  a  knowledge  of  music  possesses  in 
promoting  good  citizenship,  in  making  more  attractive  homes,  in 
furnishing  resources  of  entertainment  of  the  right  sort  to  the  army 
of  people  who  have  been  through  the  public  schools.^^ 

The  reports  of  the  Supervisors  of  Music  and  Penmanship, 
respectively,  follow: 

Mr.  C.  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir: — The  annual  examination  in  music  for  the  school 
year  ending  June  30,  1899,  resulted  as  follows: 

Number  of  rooms   examined 298 

Number  of  star  singers 8,127  I 

Rooms  marked  10  in  sight  singing 144  i 

Rooms  marked  9  in  sight  singing. 69  j 

Rooms  marked  5  to  8  in  sight  singing 85  I 

Pupils  perfect  in  dictation 2,747  j 

Average  of  rooms  in  dictation 75%  I 

Number  of  monotones 459 
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The  number  of  star  singers  is  178  lees  than  last  year.  In  all 
other  points  there  is  a  slight  gain. 

As  you  are  aware,  ray  printed  schedule  aasigns  me  to  some  school 
forenoon  and  aftemooai  of  every  school  day  during  the  year.  In 
these  days  when  school  investigators  are  asking  how  much  time 
supervisors  are  giving  to  their  duties,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state 
that  in  addition  to  the  above  I  have  never  had  less  than  two,  and 
most  of  the  time  three  regular  engagements  at  the  High  Schools 
from  12  to  1  o'clock  for  the  practice  of  high  grade  music  and  in- 
struction in  normal  methods  to  those  who  expect  to  become  teach- 
ers. These  latter  engagements  at  my  lunch  hour,  although  some- 
what inconvenient,  have  been  self-imposed,  during  all  the  years  of 
my  public  .service  in  order  to  accommodate  High  School  arrange- 
m/efnts  and  to  economize  time  for  the  Primary  and  Orammax 
Schools. 

On  two  different  occasions  since  my  last  repori;,  the  public  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  witness  the  methods  and  results  of  musical 
instruction  in  our  schools. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation in  October,  two  hundred  and  fori;y  children,  representing  all 
rooms  and  grades  of  the  schools,  illustrated  the  work  of  sight  read- 
ing and  dictation  at  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  in  the  presence 
of  a  large  audience. 

By  invitation  of  the  Connecticut  Music  Teachers'  Association,  at 
their  Annual  Festival  in  May,  1899,  a  similar  demonstration  took 
place  at  Warner  Hall.  On  both  occasions  the  written  work  con- 
sisted of  original  and  dictated  exercises  representing  all  schools 
and  grades. 

At  the  Hillhouse  High  School  the  nonnal  class  of  young  ladies 
fitting  for  teachers,  was  regularly  instructed  during  the  year. 

In  concluding  my  thirty-fourili  annual  repori:,  it  affords  me  great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  say,  that  as  yet  I  have  witnessed  no  signs 
of  decadence  in  the  interest  of  mlisic  as  a  regular  branch  of  study. 
In  making  this  statement,  I  believe  that  I  voice  the  sentiments  of 
teachers  and  pupils  alike  in  all  grades  and  schools. 

I  enclose  herewith  a  printed  copy  of  the  test  exercises  in  sight 
singing  and  dictation,  also  for  your  convenience  in  examination, 
a  set  of  books  in  temporary  binding,  containing  specimens  of  the 
written  work  from  each  of  the  nine  school  districts. 

KespectfuUy  submitted, 

B.  JEPSON, 

Supervisor  of  Music. 
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Mr.  C,  N.  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

As  indicated  in  my  last  report,  the  vertical  system  of  penman- 
ship is  now  in  use  in  all  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grades.  Al- 
though several  years  must  elapse  before  the  system  will  reach  the 
business  world  to  any  extent,  through  the  pupils  now  in  school,  its 
effects  are  being  noted  in  the  two  high  schools,  eepecially  in 
the  lower  classes.  The  essential  elements  of  the  system  are 
being  retained  and  the  teachers  speak  highly  of  the  writing  of 
the  first  and  second  year  classes.  It  is  not  expected  that  an  exact 
vertical  style  of  •penmanship  will  be  maintained  after  the  pupils 
leave  school.  No  system  of  penmanship  ever  has  been  taught  that 
has  been  followed  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
expect  it,  for  individuality  is  sure  to  be  expressed  in  penmanship, 
and  there  will  be  differences  in  handwriting  so  long  as  there  are 
differences  in  individuals. 

This  individuality  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged  in  the 
grammar  grades  under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  results  obtained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  will 
show  that  this  is  being  done.  We  are  more  concerned  about  mak- 
ing good  penmen  than  we  are  about  exacting  the  same  slant  from 
all  pupils.  The  main  points  emphasized  are  legibility,  facility  and 
uniformity. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  element  of  rapidity  in  the 
grammar  grades.  Movement  exercises  have  been  supplied  to  all 
teachers  of  fifth  to  eighth  grade  work,  inclusive.  In  order  that 
more  uniform  work  might  be  done  in  the  different  schools,  definite 
directions  have  been  given  at  teachers^  meetings  and  by  means  of 
circulars,  showing  how  the  exercises  should  be  practiced,  and  giv- 
ing the  rate  of  rapidity  to  be  acquired.  Much  more  has  been 
accomplished  by  giving  all  the  teachers  in  a  given  grade  the  same 
standard  to  work  for.  What  one  teacher  might  think  was  slow 
\\Titing,  another  teacher  might  think  rapid  enough.  Pupils  in  the 
seventh  grade,  for  example,  are  better  prepared  to  do  the  greater 
amount  of  writing  required  of  them  on  account  of  the  systematic 
practice  in  all  of  the  sixth  grades. 

•  It  is  recommended  that  the  work  of  the  seventh  grades  be  car- 
ried on  more  as  it  has  been  done  in  the  eighth  grades.  It  has  not 
been  feasible  in  tlie  eighth  grades  to  abandon  entirely  the  penman- 
ship instruction,  hut  no  stated  number  of  lessons  have  been  re- 
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quired,  and  no  definite  amount  of  work  has  been,  given  as  is  dane 
in  the  elementary  grades.  Lessons  have  been  given  only  when  it 
has  seemed  necessary,  and  upon  whatever  phase  of  the  work  that 
needed  attention.  Although  it  is  believed  that  the  regular  pen- 
manship lessons  can  be,  in  time,  practically  abandoned  in  the  sev- 
enth and  eighth  grades,  the  fact  that  pupils  ore  immature,  are  more 
or  less  prone  to  carelessness,  and  that  they  are  constantly  using  a 
handwriting  that  is  not  formed,  will  make  it  necessary  to  give  some 
instruction  and  careful  attention  to  all  written  work.  Children's 
penmanship^— -even  good  penmanship — ^like  a  good  garden,  cannot 
be  neglected  long  without  serious  results. 

Every  teacher  knows  what  a  tendency  there  is  for  pupils'  hand- 
writing to  change.  Not  a  little  of  the  work  of  the  teachers  and 
Supervisor  is  needed  to  check  certain  faults  that,  if  not  corrected, 
would  cause  the  penmanship  to  deteriorate.  "A  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine''  is  applicable  to  penmanship  instruction.  Much  time 
and  labor  are  saved  for  both  pupils  and  teachers  if  habits  are  not 
formed  in  one  room  tliat  will  have  to  be  changed  when  pupils  pass 
on  to  another  room.  It  is  no  discredit  to  teachers  to  say  that  some 
are  naturally  more  successful  in  teaching  this  branch  than  others. 
If  the  teachers  who  are  not  so  successful  are  not  given  sufficient 
help  so  as  to  keep  the  penmanship  up  to  a  certain  standard,  the 
more  successful  ones  will,  sooner  or  later,  find  their  work  in  this 
branch  much  more  difficult.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  make  the 
work  done  in  a  given  grade  in  all  of  the  schools  sufficiently  uni- 
form to  equalize  the  work  and  to  make  certain  that  progress  was 
being  made. 

The  penmanship  in  the  primary  grades  is,  on  the  whole,  in  good 
condition.  Considerable  difiiculty  is  experienced  each  year  by 
some  teachers,  especially  when  ink  is  introduced,  but,  usually  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  good  results  are  obtained.  Not  much  writing 
is  required  in  these  grades.  The  better  kinds  of  seat  work  intro- 
duced have  taken  the  place  of  considerable  copying  that  was  of  no 
benefit  to  the  penmanship.  The  continued  use  of  paper  ruled  only 
with  base  lines  is  recommended.  It  has  been  helpful  in  bringing 
about  an  improvement  in  the  writing  done  in  connection  with  other 
subjects. 

A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  have  pupils  sit  in  a  more  nearly 
upright  position,  and  an  improvement  has  taken  place.     The  test- 
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ing  of  pupils^  eyes  has  enal)led  the  teachers  to  insist  more  judic- 
iously upon  a  proper  position. 

The  success  attained  cannot  be  judged  by  the  penmanship  of  a 
few  pupils.  It  should  be  measured  by  the  work  of  all  the  pupils 
in  a  room.  There  are  some  poor  writers  in  the  schools,  but  it  is 
believed  that  there  are  fewer  than  there  were  one  year  ago.  Of 
the  poor  writers,  the  teachers  report  that  the  majority  of  them 
have  not  been  under  their  instruction  for  any  length  of  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRY  HOUSTON, 

Supervisor  of  Penmanship, 

History  in  the  Elementary  Schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  new  course  of  study  in  history  was  pre- 
pared and  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  new  year.  With  the  exception  of  providing  for  some 
attention  to  local  history,  the  new  course  calls  for  little  that  is  new 
in  the  various  grades. 

Few  places  in  the  country  have  so  interesting  a  local  history  as 
New  Haven.  Not  only  is  the  city  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  events  which  were  a  part 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  nation. 

Children  living  in  a  city  with  such  historical  associations  should 
not  pass  through  its  schools  in  ignorance  of  such  associations. 
Pupils  should  be  familiar  with  so  much  of  the  chaJacter,  and  deeds; 
and  life  of  the  people,  who  have  lived  here  since  1638,  as  they  are 
able  to  comprehend. 

With  this  idea  in  mind,  certain  phases  of  the  history  of  New 
Haven  taken  from  various  sources,  were  incorporated  into  the 
course.  It  is  believed  that  both  teachers  and  pupils  will  respond 
to  the  idea,  with  the  result,  not  only  of  arousing  an  interest  in  what 
has  happened  here  during  the  past  two  and  a  half  centuries,  but 
also  of  renewing  and  promoting  civic  pride  in  the  beautiful  city 
of  their  home. 

Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  what  Macaulay  says:  *'A  people 
which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achievements  of  remote  ances- 
tors will  never  achieve  anything  woriliy  to  be  remembered  with 
pride  by  remote  descendants.^' 
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No  map  or  maps  should  be  used  in  teaching  this  local  history,  for 
the  pupils  diould  be  made  familiar  by  personal  observation  of  im- 
portant historical  spots.  They  should  know  the  historical  signifi- 
cance of  the  Green  in  such  a  way  that  their  almost  daily  walks 
across  it,  under  its  beautiful  elms,  may  hereafter  mean  more  of  in- 
terest and  gratitude  to  them  than  before. 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  book  pertaining  to  local  history  for 
children.  ' 

The  work  by  grades  is  as  follows: 

Third  Grade. 

(a).  All  pupils  will  read  Eggleston's  "Stories  of  Great  Ameri- 
cans for  Little  Ones.*' 

(b).     Stories  of  local  history  correlated  with  local  geography. 

Fourth  Grade. 

All  pupils  read  Eggleston's  "Stories  of  American  Life  and  Ad- 
venture.** 

Fifth  Grade. 

(a).  All  pupils  read  Eggleston's  'Tirst  Book  in  American 
History.'* 

(b).  Period  of  discovery.  Stories  to  be  told  by  the  teacher. 
One  exercise  a  week  in  place  of  geography. 

Sixth  Grade. 

(a).  Period  of  colonization  in  connection  with  geography  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

(b).     Stories  illustrative  of  early  history  of  New  Haven. 

(c).  All  pupils  read  during  the  second  half  of  the  year  Guer- 
ber's  "Story  of  the  Greeks.** 

Seventh  Grade. 

(a).  Period  of  colonization  and  revolution  from  study  of  text- 
book, together  with  local  history. 

(b).     All  pupils  read  in  the  second  half  of  the  year  Guerber*8 

"Story  of  the  Endish.** 

Eighth  Grade. 

National  period — from  study  of  text-book. 
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The  objects  which  teachers  have  in  mind  in  teaching  the  sub- 
ject, are  these: 

1.  To  show  that  effects  follow  certain  causes  and  to  teach  cer- 
tain truths  of  government.     Ouidance  for  Citizenship. 

Illustrations:  EflEects  of  Spanish  motives  of  colonization  com- 
pared with  English  motives.  Community  of  property  in  Vir- 
ginia and  its  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  colony.  William 
Penn  and  his  relations  with  the  Indians.  George  IIFs  treat- 
ment of  the  colonists.  The  lesson  of  Benedict  Arnold's  career. 
Influence  of  slavery  on  the  South.  Why  slavery  was  a  south- 
em  rather  than  a  northern  institution.  Effect  of  the  steam- 
boat and  railroad  in  the  development  of  the  country.  Influ- 
ence of  the  Erie  Canal  upon  the  East  and  West.  Need  of 
union  among  the  colonies.  The  principle  of  no  taxation  with- 
out representation.  Power  of  a  central  government — ^Wash- 
ington crushing  the  whiskey  rebellion.  Webster's  speech  on 
the  Constitution.  What  the  Civil  War  settled.  Value  of 
Civil  Service  Reform.  Influence  of  the  Australian  ballot  sys- 
tem. 

2.  To  teach  facts.    Intelligence, 

Illustrations:  Significance  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  Public  ser- 
vices of  Alexander  Hamilton.  When  railroads  came  into  use. 
Causes  of  the  Civil  War.  The  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Why  we  have  such  a  large  population  of  African  descent. 

3.  To  teach  that  we  ai-e  the  inheritors  of  tlie  work  and  the  hard 
work  of  our  fathers.     Oratitude. 

Illustrations:  Ease  and  convenience  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion by  means  of  roads,  bridges,  stages,  canals,  steamboats, 
railrocids,  etc.  (Compared  with  early  times.)  Comfort  and 
convenience  of  our  homes,  lighting,  heating,  sewing  machines, 
cheap  postage,  etc.  (Compared  with  early  times.)  Subjuga- 
tion and  use  of  a  continent — ^roads,  settling  of  the  West,  cut- 
ting down  of  forests,  clearing  the  land,  mining.  New  Haven 
elms,  etc.  Increased  means  of  education — schools,  colleges, 
libraries.  Freedom  in  politics.  Winning  of  independence. 
Abolition  of  slavery.     Right  of  voting.     Australian  ballot. 
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4.  To  reinforce  geography  by  means  of  (a)  man^s  dependence 
upon  his  physical  environment;  (b)  locations.  Correlation  of 
studies. 

Illustrations  of  (a):  Indirect  influence  of  climate.  Advantage 
of  the  Atlantic  coast  over  the  Pacific  coast  for  early  settle- 
ment. Influence  of  the  Appalachian  range  upon  the  early 
colonists.  Importance  of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Why  import- 
ant towns  grew  up  where  Boston,  New  Haven,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  San  Francisco  now  are.  Why 
West  Virginia  did  not  secede.  Why  the  West  has  grown  so 
much  more  rapidly  than  the  South.  Location  of  various 
cities,  rivers,  etc. 

5.  To  interest  pupils  in  history  and  in  historical  reading.     Per- 
sonal resources. 

Illustrations:  Biography — La  Salle,  Ealeigh,  John  Smith, 
Franklin,  Grant,  etc.  General  works  on  American  history — 
Parkman,  Prescott,  Fiske.  Epochs  of  American  histoiy  series. 
English  history.  Other  United  States  histories  than  the  text 
in*  use.  General  history.  Historical  fiction — Irving,  Oooper, 
Coifm,  Henty,  Stowe,  Dickens,  Hale, Hawthorne,  Eggleston,  etc. 

6.  To  develop  some  appreciation  of  the  worth  of  moral  courage, 
self-sacrifice  and  patriotism.    Inspiration. 

Illustrations:  Persistence  of  Columbus.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Nathan  Hale.  Kobert  Morris  and  the  finances  of  the  Eevo- 
lution.  Washington's  refusal  to  make  French  alliance.  Perry 
on  Lake  Erie.  John  Q.  Adams  and  slavery  petitions.  Garri- 
son's opposition  to  slavery.     Whitman's  journey. 

7.  To  train  a  pupil  to  talk  in  connected  discourse  upon  his  feet 
before  his  fellows.     Good  English. 

Illustrations:     The  recitation  by  the  topical  method. 

Finally,  in  general,  the  aim  of  our  teachers  in  history  should  be, 
first  of  all,  to  present  to  the  children  noble  lives  and  high 
ideals  in  order  to  bring  before  them  their  present  and  future 
duties  to  themselves  and  to  society  at  large. 

Subordinate  to  this,  but  essential  to  it,  is  the  development  of 
such  an  interest  in  the  records  of  man^s  achievement  that  the 
pupils  now  and  later  in  life  will  find  it  a  pleasure  to  use  a  part 
of  their  leisure  in  historical  reading  or  study. 
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Although  history  as  a  rule  has  been  intelligently  taught,  the 
printed  course  with  its  detailed  suggestions  as  to  methods  of  pre- 
senting the  subject,  its  outlines  as  to  subject  matter  for  study  and 
its  lists  of  books  for  both  teachers'  and  pupils'  use,  should  give  ad- 
ditional value  to  this  important  branch  of  common  school  instruc- 
tion. 

HILLHOUSE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  work  of  the  Hillhouse  High  School  was  conducted  upon  the 
same  general  lines  as  the  previous  year.  The  work  of  the  com- 
mercial department  has  been  strengthened.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
results  are  such  that  business  men  of  the  city  and  others  may  have 
increasing  confidence  in  the  character  of  the  work.  No  pretense 
is  made  that  pupils  are  fitted  for  any  special  branch  of  business 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  pupils  gain  a  serviceable  knowledge  of 
the  foundation  principles  of  business,  together  with  the  drill  in 
habits  of  accuracy  and  care  which  the  business  man  so  highly 
prizes. 

On  account  of  the  overcrowded  condition  of  the  building,  it  was 
decided,  upon  the  opening  of  the  fall  term,  to  begin  the  plan  of  a 
double  session  of  the  school.  The  pupils  of  the  three  upper  classes, 
about  450  in  number,  attended  during  the  first  session,  and  those  of 
the  entering,  or  fourth  class,  about  285  in  number,  in  the  afternoon. 
Although  this  plan  was  inaugurated  with  reluctance,  it  was  deemed 
the  best  available  solution,  under  the  circumstances,  of  the  prob- 
lem of  providing  high  school  accommodations. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  state  what  the  effects  of  the  plan  will  be 
upon  those  pupils  who  attend  the  afternoon  session.  For  those 
pupils  the  school  is  in  session  from  1.30  to  5.05.  Obviously  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  study  in  preparation  for  recitations  must  be  done  at 
home.  While  the  morning  hours  are  the  best  for  study,  yet  un- 
fortunately many  homes  in  the  cold  weather  months  provide  no 
place  for  study  except  the  common  living  room,  where  conver- 
sation and  other  distracting  influences  are  going  on,  making  study 
difficult,  if  not  in  some  cases  almost  impossible.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  obviate  those  disadvantages  by  setting  apart  a  room  for 
study  at  the  school  during  the  morning  hours  for  the  afternoon 
pupils. 

While  the  double  session  may  work  as  a  temporary  expedient, 
yet  it  has  by  no  means  solved  the  problem  of  taking  care  of  the 
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increasing  numbers  of  pupils  entitled  to  high  school  privileges,  ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  high  school  education  now  so  generally 
recognized. 

Owing  both  to  a  lack  of  funds  and  to  lack  of  a  room  in  which  to 
properly  carry  on  the  work,  drawing  was  dropped  from  the  course, 
a  fact  which  is  to  be  regretted.  In  a  school  of  such  size  and  im- 
portance, it  is  a  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to  furnish  some  instruc- 
tion in  a  subject  of  such  industrial  and  ajrtistic  value  as  mechanical 
and  free  hand  drawing. 

During  the  year,  at  the  instance  of  Principal  Scudder,  the  books 
in  the  library  were  classified  and  indexed  by  subjects  and  aaranged 
in  such  a  way  that  hereafter  this  library  of  about  4,000  volumes 
will  be  of  far  greater  service  to  the  pupils  than  before.  One  of  the 
teachers  is  present  each  afternoon  in  the  room  where  the  books  are 
kept,  in  order  to  be  of  service  to  the  pupils  in  the  selection  and  use 
of  the  books.  j 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Scudder  received  a  very  flattering  pro- 
position to  become  the  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  New 
Paltz,  New  York,  and  accepted  it.  Mr.  Scudder  had  brought  to  the 
school  many  new  and  valuable  ideas  pertaining  to  secondar}-  edu- 
cation, enthusiasm  as  a  teacher,  inspiration  as  a  leader  of  young 
people  and  rare  devotion  to  the  work.  His  promotion  to  this  new 
field  of  work  was  a  fitting  recognition  of  his  worth  and  standing 
among  those  who  are  seeking  new  and  better  ways  in  the  education 
of  young  people.  Mr.  Scudder  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Beede,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  a  High  School 
Principal  of  many  years  of  uniformly  successful  experience. 

At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  school  lost  several  excellent  teachers, 
who  went  to  positions  commanding  larger  salaries  and  greater  re- 
sponsibilities. Not  to  mention  all,  I  would  name  the  following  as 
a  special  loss  to  the  school:  Dr.  Ftank  Strong,  who  resigned  to  be- 
come President  of  the  University  of  Oregon;  Dr.  Albert  S.  ^\Tiite, 
who  went  to  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  an  instructor  in  history; 
Miss  Marion  T.  Bradbury,who  resigned  to  go  to  the  New  Paltz 
Normal  School.  Miss  Marian  T.  Whitney,  Miss  Eleanor  E.  Cutl^ 
and  Miss  Alberta  Corbin  were  given  leaves  of  absence,  and  it  is 
hoped  may  return  to  the  school  in  September,  1900.  In  more 
than  one  instance  good  teachers  have  attributed  their  impaired 
strength  and  their  consequent  resignation  or  request  for  leave  of 
absence,  to  the  conditions  under  which  teachers  must  work  in  the 
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school.  At  the  close  of  the  year  a  class  of  107  was  graduated.  The 
annual  address  before  the  class  was  given  by  President  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  whose  subject  was:  "Preparation  for 
Citizenship/*  and  the  diplomas  were  presented  by  His  Honor, 
Mayor  C.  T.  DriscoU. 

The  building  in  its  lighting,  ventilation,  arrangement,  equip- 
ment and  conveniences  is  far  from  being  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  a  high  school,  as  those  demands  are  now  understood. 
The  growth  of  the  high  school  in  numbers,  the  enrichment  and 
broadening  of  high  school  courses,  the  increased  efficiency  of  high 
school  teaching  are  evident  to  the  careful  observer  of  the  trend  of 
secondary  education.  Most  important  cities,  especially  in  New 
England,  have  recognized  these  conditions  and  have  generously 
provided  for  them.  I  do  not  see  how  New  Haven  can  long  post- 
pone the  building  of  a  new  high  school,  especially  in  view  of  the 
near  approach  to  a  similar  condition  of  aifairs  at  Boardman  as 
already  exists  at  Hillhouse.  I  have  shown  in  a  special  communica-  ' 
tion  that  immediate  use  could  be  made  of  the  Hillhouse  building 
for  elementary  schools  after  certain  alterations  were  made. 

While  the  work  of  affording  preparation  for  college  is  by  no 
means  the  chief  function  of  a  high  school,  yet  the  character  of  this 
instruction  in  the  college  preparatory  department  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  indicative  of  the  work  of  the  whole  school.  I  am  permitted 
to  quote  the  follo^ving  letter  received  from  the  authorities  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  relative  to  the  preparation  of  pupils  for 
entrance  to  that  department  of  the  University.  The  letter  refers 
to  both  the  Hillhouse  and  the  Boardman  pupils. 

^*These  statements,  1  think,  present  all  of  the  data,  or  at  least 
main  ones,  regarding  the  students  from  the  New  Haven  high 
schools  trying  for  entrance  here.  As  1  compare  the  results  with 
those  obtained  from  students  from  other  institutions,  both  from 
high  schools  and  private  institutions,  I  am  impressed  by  the  high 
character  of  the  work  which  the  young  men  have,  as  a  rule,  done. 
You  will  notice  that  quite  a  number  of  the  men  taking  the  final  or 
full  examination  have  obtained  clean  papers.  The  number  of  such 
papers  that  we  are  able  to  present  is  always  small,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying to  us,  as  it  must  be  to  you,  that  so  many  of  the  Hillhouse 
boys  are  able  to  enter  with  a  clean  record.  Many  of  the  deficien- 
cies, where  conditions  have  been  imposed,  are  slight,  representing 
simply  a  shortage  which  can  be  made  up  by  a  reasonable  amount 
4a 
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of  study.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  of 
the  students  who  took  our  entrance  examination  in  June,  the  men 
from  the  New  Haven  high  schools  showed  as  good,  if  not  better 
preparation  than  that  manifested  by  any  of  the  candidates." 

Courses  of  Stvdy  in  ERUhouse  High  School. 

Beginning  with  September,  1899,  four  courses  of  study  were 
offered,  the  Academic,  the  Classical,  the  Scientific  and  the  Com- 
mercial. The  Commercial  course  is  completed  in  three  years.  The 
others  require  four  years,  and  are  identical  during  the  first  year  in 
the  subjects  studied  and  in  the  number  of  required  hours  of  work. 

I. 

Academic  Course. 

This  is  the  broadest  course  offered  and  aims  to  give  a  well 
rounded  high  school  education.  In  this  course  numerous  options 
and  electives  are  offered  which  must  be  determined  by  the  advice  of 
parents  and  teachers.  As  a  rule  divisions  in  elective  subjects  can- 
not be  made  for  fewer  than  ten  students. 

Those  who  expect  to  prepare  for  some  other  college  than  Yale, 
and  bring  a  statement  from  their  parents  to  that  effect,  may  begin 
German  in  the  second  year  instead  of  taking  biology.  These  stu- 
dents will  carry  two  foreign  languages  throughout  the  remainder  of 
their  course.  All  other  academic  students  take  but  one  foreign 
language  each  year. 

(The  figures  in  brackets  indicate  the  number  of  recitations  per 
week.) 

FIRST  YBAR,  PlaDc  geometry  [5]. 

English     [lUereUure;        cowpoMUion;  Biology  [zoology;  botany  [4]. 

grammar;  rhetoric]  [4] .  [  Thote  who  expect  to  go  to  college  take 

Geoeral  history  [8J.  beginning  German  inttead  of  biology] 

Algebra  [4]  [5].*  [4]  [5].* 

Physical  geography  [2].  Lalin. 

Beginning  Latin  [5].  W    ^^   ^^oke    going    to     eoOege, 

CsBsar  [4]  [5].» 

SECOND  YEAR.  [bj     Qihore   take     seleclions   from 

English      [literature;       eompontion;  various    Latin    authors    a$     Caesar; 

grammar,  rhetoric]  [i^].  Cicero;    Sal  lust;    Ovid;     Vergil    [4] 

Modern  history  [2].  [5].* 
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THIRD  YBAR 

English  [literature;  composition; 
grammar;  rhetarie]  [3]. 

Advanced  algebra;  geometry;  trig- 
onometry [8]. 

Chemistry  and  physics  [half  year  of 
each]  [5]. 

Thoee  going  to  college  take. 

[a]  Cicero  and  Latin  composition 
[4]  [5J.» 

[b]  Second  year  German  [4]  [5].* 

Othere  take  two  of  the  following  : 

[a]  Advanced    English.     [Critical 
4tudg  of  seven  Shakesperean  plays]  [4]. 

[b]  Advanced  history  [4]. 

[c]  Beginning  German  or  French 
[41  [51.* 


FOURTH  YBAR. 

English       [literaiure;      composition; 

grammar;  rhetoric]  [8]. 
U.  S.  history  aTid  civil  government  [4]. 
Physics  or  chemistry  [full  year]  [5]. 

Those  going  to  college  f  may  hub- 
stitute  one  year  of  French  in  place  of 
physics  or  chemistry,  and  must  alto 
take     . 

[a]  Vergil  [4]. 

[b]  Third  year  German  [4]  [5].» 

Others  take  two  ofthefollouing: 

[a]  Advanced  English  [Old  Bng- 
lish;  forensics]  [4]. 

[b]  Physiography  [4]. 

[cj    Second  year  German  or  French 

[4]m.» 


*An  addiilonal  recitation  per  week  is  required  of  thoee  who  by  reason  of  illnere,  inability 
or  lack  of  application  are  not  doin^  vatiafactory  worlc.  It  la  understood  that  thia  fifth  recita- 
tion ia  anprepared.  and  that  the  time  is  to  be  occapled  not  only  in  reviewa,  but  in  learning, 
under  a  teacher's  direction,  bow  lo  eiady. 

+  Candidates  for  Holyolce  talce  half  a  year  of  botany  (5^ 

II. 

Classical  Course, 

All  students  in  this  ^course  are  required  to  take  three  foreign 
languages,  including  Greek.  It  prepares  for  the  undergraduate  de- 
partment of  Yale  and  for  all  other  colleges  that  have  a  Greek  re- 
quirement for  admission. 

FIRST  TBAR. 

Same  as  in  Acadbuic  coursk. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

English       [literature;      composition; 

grammar;  rhetoric]  [8] 
Plane  geometry  [5]. 
Modern  history  [2]. 
Cffisar  [4]  [b].* 
Beginuiug  Greek  [5]. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

English       [literature;     composition; 
grammar;  rhetoric]  [8]. 


Advanced  algebra  and  reviews  [3]. 

Cicero  [4]  [5].» 

Anabasis  [4]  [5].» 

Beginning  German  ^r  French  [4]  [5].* 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

English  [literature;  composition; 
grammar;  rhetoric]  [H]. 

Vergil  [4]  [5].» 

Iliad  [4]  [5.].* 

Second  year  German  or  French  [4] 
[5].» 

United  States  history  and  civil  govern- 
ment [4]. 


*An  additional  recitation  will  be  required  of  those  who  by  reason  of  illness,  inability  or 
lack  of  application  are  not  doing  satisfactoiy  worlc. 
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At  the  end  of  the  third  year  candidates  for  Yale  take  the  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  Latin  grammar;  Latin  composition;  Caesar 
at  sight;  Cicero;  Greek  grammar;  Greek  prose  at  sight;  Anabasis; 
algebra  A;  algebra  B;  geometry  A;  geometry  B;  English  A;  Greek 
history  and  Roman  history. 

Elective  Course  in  the  Art  of  JEjxpression. 

Optional  work  in  the  art  of  expression  (declamation,  recitation, 
etc.)  is  offered  to  all  pupils  in  school.  These  classes  will  meet  for 
drill  once  in  two  weeks  in  the  afternoon. 

In  addition  to  this  each  pupil  will  be  required  to  declaim  before 
his  class  or  before  his  division  in  English,  at  least]once  each  semester. 

Scientific  Course, 
This    course    prepares    for   Sheffield  Scientific  School.     Besides 
requiring  advanced  English  and  advanced  history  of  all  students  it 
offers  to  those  who  are  not  going  to  college,  options  and  electives 
which  make  it  a  broad  and  desirable  course. 

FiRbT  TEAR.  [TTwM  tioi  Qoifig  to  •coUege  take  scl- 

Same  as  in  Academic  course.  ence  <w  provided  for  third  year  Aca- 

demic siudenii  instead  of  taking  ad- 

SECOND  YEAR.  ^^„^  ^^^^^^  j^j 

English      [lUercUure;       composition; 

grammar;  rhstoric]  [8].  fourth  year. 

Modern  history  [2].  English       [literature;     composition; 

Plane  geometry  [5].  grammar;  rhetoric]  [4]. 

Csesar  [4]  [5].*  TrigODometry;    field    work;    reviewa 

Zoology  and  botany  [4].  [sj* 

THIRD  YEAR.  United  States  history  and  civil  gov- 

Engllsh       [literature;      eomposUion;         ernment  [4]. 
grammar;  rhetoric]  [3].  ^f^  y^'  ^""^'^  ^  ^^«°°^   W 


Advanced  algebra;  solid  geometry  [5]. 


[6]. 


Vergil  [4]  [5].*  [Those  not  going  to  college  continue 

Beginning  Qerman  or  French  [4]  [6].*  physics  or  chemistry  [5]  in  Academic 

Advanced  history  and  social  science  course,  others  may  take  advanced  Eng- 

[4] .  lish  [4]  in  place  of  science]. 


*Aii  additional  recitation  per  week  ie  reqaired  of  thoss  wlio  by  reason  of  illneea,  inability, 
or  lack  of  application  are  not  doing  satisfactory  work. 

*Those  not  going  to  college  may  omit  reviews  and  choose  Instead  five  honrs  per  week  for 
the  entire  semester  in  any  other  senior  study  or  smdles. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  candidates  for  Sheffield  Scientific 
School  take  the  preliminary  examinations  in  Latin  composition; 
Caesar;  Vergil;  algebra  A;  algebra  B;  plane  geometry;  English 
history. 
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Commercial  Course. 

This  couree  has  been  recently  revised  and  requires  three  years  of 
study.  It  is  broad  in  scope  and  aims  to  give  students  a  conception 
of  the  possibilities  as  well  as  of  the  responsibilities  of  a  business 
career.  In  point,  of  thoroughness  and  breadth  the  work  of  this  course 
is  fully  equivalent  to  three  years'  work  in  any  other  course,  requir- 
ing, in  fact,  more  hours  per  week  than  do  the  other  courses. 

FIRST  YEAR.  Phystcal  geograghy  [3]. 

English       {lUtraiure;      eampontUm;  Bookkeeping;     commercial    arilhme- 

grammar;  rhetoric]  [4].  ^*c  [5]. 

History  [toith  tptcial  refertnce  to  the  Stenography   may   be  taken  oi  an 

devdopment  of  industries,  trade  and  additional  iubfeet  in  the  first  year  by 

commerce]  [3].  pupils  whou  work  in  every  other  study 

Algebra  [5].  is  entirely  satitfactory. 

MIDDLB  TEAR.  SENIOR  TEAR. 

English  [literature;  composition;  gram-  English      [literature;      composition; 

mar;  rhftoHc]  [4].  grammar;  rhetoHe  [4]. 

Geometry  [4].  Business  praclice  [2]. 

Modern  history  [3].  Physics  or  Chemistry  [5]. 

Business  practice  [4].  United  States  history  and  civil  gov- 

Commercial  geography  [1].  ernment  [4]. 

Chemistry  and  physics  [half  year  of  Commercial  iaw,  £0  lessons. 

each]  [5].  History  of  commerce,  20  lessons. 

ELECTIVE.  Political  economy,  30  lessons. 
Social  science.  30  lessons. 
T3'p€writing  and  stenography  [5]. 

[dfay^  be  taken  by  those  only'  whose  elective. 

standing  in  all  other  studies  is  good.]  Typewriting  and  stenography  [8]. 

BOARDMAN  MANUAL  TRAINING  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  had  unqiiefitionably  the  most  successful  year  in 
its  history.  Not  only  have  the  numbers  materially  increesed,  but 
the  quality  of  the  work,  both  academic  and  manual,  has  been  better 
than  before.  As  the  school  becomes  better  known,  the  more  will 
parents  want  to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the 
school  in  its  various  courses,  affords  a  kind  of  instruction  which 
the  secondary  schools  will  offer  more  generally  in  the  future. 

The  growth  of  the  school  is  gratifying,  because  it  indicates  that 
the  public  will  support  a  school  carried  on  somewhat  at  variance 
with  the  traditional  lines  of  study.  No  class  was  graduated  in 
June  because  of  the  change  from  a  three  years*  to  a  four  years' 
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course  of  study.  As  Principal  Mather  states  in  his  interesting  re- 
port, serious  embarrassment  is  likely  to  come  in  the  immediate 
future  in  providing  accommodations  for  the  pupils  who  will  want 
to  go  this  school.  An  addition  to  the  building  will  be  a  necessity, 
or  the  good  work  the  school  is  now  doing  will  be  crippled. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  BOARDMAN  MANUAL  TRAINING 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Mr,  C.  N,  Kendall.  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

The  pafit  year  at  the  Boardman  School  has  been  a  notewoithy 
one,  especially  when  connected  with  results  which  haye  developed 
since  the  present  school  year  began.  These  results,  I  venture  to 
think,  will  attract  much  attention  and  go  far  towards  placing 
Manual  Traning  High  Schools  upon  a  higher  plane  educationally 
and  in  the  estimation  of  the  public. 

That  the  school  is  becoming  better  known  and  appreciated  in 
New  Haven,  the  following  table  will  prove: 

Total  number 

Year.                Pupils  registered.  Increase. 
1896-97                              204 

1897-98                              225  10% 

1898-99                              261  16% 

1899-1900                           400  53% 

It  is  evident  that  the  problem  soon  to  be  solved  is  not  how  to  at- 
tract pupils  to  the  school,  but  how  to  properly  accommodate  those 
who  wish  to  attend.  With  an  incoming  class  next  September,  no 
larger  than  the  last,  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  give  instruction  to 
upwards  of  500  boys  and  girls.  This,  I  think,  with  an  adequate 
corps  of  instructors,  we  shall  be  able  to  manage,  but  undoubtedly 
in  another  year's  time,  it  will  be  necessary  either  to  enlarge  the 
building,  or  resort  to  an  afternoon  session.  As  the  number  in- 
creases, the  cost  per  pupil  will  diminish.  It  is  impossible  at  pres- 
ent to  accurately  estimate  the  cost  for  the  present  year  for  the  rea- 
sons that  we  do  not  know  what  the  average  attendance  will  be,  and 
can  only  make  an  estimate  based  upon  last  year  as  to  the  cost  of 
fuel  and  school  supplies.  In  my  opinion,  based  upon  the  pres- 
ent  salary    list    and    deducting   income    derived    from     tuition 
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of  out-of-town  pupils,  the  cost  to  the  city  will  be  about  $70  per 
pupil.  At  present  the  divisions  forming  the  senior  and  junior 
classes  are  small,  although  each  requires  the  attention  of  instruct- 
ors who  might  handle  three  or  four  times  as  many  pupils  without 
inoreased  cost,  but  as  the  school  grows,  the  upper  classes  will  be- 
come larger,  and  expenses  correspondingly  less.  Under  such  con- 
ditions I  think  the  cost  per  pupil  will  not  be  far  from  $55. 

There  has  been  a  general  feeling  both  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  those  connected  with  secondary  schools,  that  in  a  Manual 
Training  High  School,  the  academic  work  must  necessarily  suffer  on 
account  of  time  given  to  manual  work  and  drawing — ^that  however 
valuable  the  latter,  it  must  be  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Jormer.  So  strong  has  been  this  feeling,  that  with 
very  few  exceptions,  no  attempt  has  been  made  by  those  in  charge 
of  such  schools  to  maintain  a  high  academic  standing.  All  agree 
that  a  boVs  mind  is  developed  and  made  more  mature  through 
trained  use  of  hand  and  eye,  but  nearly  all  have  hesitated  to  test 
the  theory  by  calling  upon  him  to  do  even  as  much  as  one  who  has 
not  had  such  training.  The  matter  was  earnestly  discussed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Am.  M.  T.  Asso.,  and  has  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  many  talks  before  other  educational  societies,  and  of  numer- 
ous articles  in  the  periodicals. 

We  have  now,  however,  some  facts  upon  which  to  base  our 
theories,  and  it  is  to  these  I  wish  particularly  to  call  your  attention. 

At  the  Boardman  School  the  boys  taking  the  "Scientific"  or 
Sheffield  preparatory  course  have  been  called  upon  to  do  not  only 
all  the  manval  work  and  drawing  required  of  the  others,  but  also 
to  meet  fully  the  requirements  of  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School, 
which  probably  are  more  exacting  than  those  of  any  other  school 
of  technology  in  the  United  States.  Our  first  classes  took  their 
entrance  examinations  last  June.  Of  the  five  boys  trying  the 
"finals,"  all  passed  and  entered  in  September  practically  without 
conditions.  Of  the  eight  who  tried  the  "preliminaries,"  all  re- 
ceived qualification  papers;  and  of  these,  four  passed  so  many  of  the 
examinations  that  they  were  advised  to  study  during  the  summer 
and  try  the  remainder  in  the  fall.  Three  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  and  have  entered  without  waiting  another  year.  One 
boy  subsequently  decided  to  enter  Wcsleyan  University,  his  Yale 
Certificate  being  accepted,  and  he  is  now  doing  well  there.  During 
the  fall  tenn,  the  Sheffield  Freshmen  are  arranged  in  classes  alpha- 
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betically;  but  at  the  b^inning  of  the  winter  term,  those  whose 
standiBg  has  proved  highest,  form  what  is  known  bb  the  first  or 
^Tionor"  division.  About  one-third  of  all  those  in  the  Freshmen 
class  have  "made^'  this  division,  the  standing  of  the  other  two- 
thirds  not  being  sufficiently  high. 

The  following  letter  from  Prof .  William  6.  Mixter,  CJhaimian  of 
the  Freshmen  Committee,  will  show  the  standing  of  the  Boardman 
boys: 

*^In  answer  to  your  letter  of  January  22d,  I  will  state  that  of  the 
seven  members  of  the  Freshman  class  who  were  prepared  at  the 
Boardman  Manual  Training  School,  six  are  now  in  the  first  division 
in  Scholarship.  This  is  a  very  large  percentage  to  attain  a  position 
in  this  honor  division,  and  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  prepara- 
tory school  where  they  are  fitted.  It  furnishes  satisfactory  proof 
that  the  instruction  given  in  it  will  enable  its  graduates  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  scholarship  in  this  department  of  the  Uni- 
vereity." 

We  are  not  likely,  I  presume,  always  to  maintain  so  high  a  stand- 
ing in  the  following  yeaxs;  but  it  seems  to  me  a  sufficient  answer 
to  those  who  have  claimed  that  a  Manual  Training  High  School  is 
necessarily  inferior  on  its  academic  side. 

Mf.  Lfirkins,  principal  of  the  Brooklyn  Manual  Training  High 
School,  writes  me  that  his  experience  has  been  similar,  giving  the 
following  particulars:  For  admission  to  the  Teachers'  Normal 
Training  School  in  1899,  of  all  candidates  55%  were  successful, 
but  of  candidates  from  his  school,  75%  were  successful.  For  State 
Scholarships  at  Cornell,  35  candidates  were  examined,  and  of  these 
21  were  successful,  but  of  the  five  Manual  Training  High  School 
boys  included  in  the  number,  all  were  successful.  One  of  his  boys 
took  the  University  Scholarship  at  Cornell;  no  other  Brooklyn  boy 
was  successful.  One  was  the  leader  in  Freshmen  Mathenrntics  in 
the  Engineering  Course  at  Cornell;  another  was  leader  in  Fresh- 
men Architectural  Drawing  and  Design;  another  leader  in  Sopho- 
more Mathematics;  and  out  of  150  candidates  in  competition  for 
editorship  of  the  Sihley  Mechanical  Engineering  Magazine,  one  of 
the  Brooklyn  Manual  Training  High  School  boys  got  it. 

I  have  heard  no  complaint  of  overwork,  or  seen  evidence  of  it 
among  the  Boardman  boys,  and  I  strongly  feel,  that  on  account  of 
the  clearness  of  perception,  care,  and  accuracy  which  go  into  a 
properly  executed  piece  of  hand  work  or  drawing,  a  boy  is  better 
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able  to  understand  and  make  faster  progress  with  his  books.  Apart 
from  this  is  the  immense  gain  which  comes  from  skill  in  the  use 
of  hands  and  eye,  and  a  knowledge  of  many  of  the  processes  in  com- 
mon about  us. 

I  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  academic  training  given  to  boys 
expecting  to  enter  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  but  that  given  to 
those  who  take  our  General  Course,  while  along  somewhat  different 
lines,  requires  an  equal  amount  of  close  study  and  application.  So 
far  as  I  know,  all  boys  who  have  graduated  from  the  school,  aire 
either  in  college  or  at  work  in  positions,  some  of  which  a  college 
graduate  would  be  glad  to  secure,  and  I  have  had  numerous  offers 
of  places  for  which  no  boys  were  available. 

Sixty-eight  boys  of  our  present  Freshmen  class  have  announced 
an  intention  of  preparing  for  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  while 
fifty-two  are  to  take  our  General  Course;  the  remainder  are  unde- 
cided. 

During  the  winter  of  '99,  the  following  course  of  lectures  was 
arranged,  the  speakers  as  in  preceding  years  giving  time  and 
thought  gratuitously  for  the  benefit  of  the  school: 

The  chemistry  of  photography    .  .Mr.  C.  W.  Whiltlesey. 

The  science  of  color  ....        Prof.  E.  W.  Scripture. 

Our  insect  acquaintances   .  .  Prof.  W.  E.  Britten. 

Practical  results  of  physical  training  Dr.  William  G.  Anderson. 

Mexico  .        Mr.  E.  P.  Arvine. 

rru    r»      .  (Mr.  George  Q.  Saunders. 

The  Roentgen  rays  ....      {Mr.  George  D.  Foote. 

Central  America    .....  Judge  L.  P.  Deming. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  and  the  White  Mountains  Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore. 

Surveying  In  the  Far  West  Prof.  8.  E.  Barney. 

The  coast  of  New  England  and  the  St.  Lawrence 

River   ......  Prof.  Albert  8.  Bickmore, 

Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia .....  Prof.  Albert  S.  Bickmore. 

Slav  vs.  Anglo-Saxon        ....  Prof.  A.  M.  Wheeler. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

THOMAS  W.  MATHER. 

New  Haven,  January  30,  1900. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  BOARDMAN  SCHOOL. 


8CIENTIFIC  COURSE. 


FIRST  TEAR. 

Boy: 
(Same  as  general  course). 


0%H», 


Latin   ..... 
Algebra  .... 

English  history  8.  English  8 
Drawing:  free  hand  2,  mechanical  2 
Domestic  science  8,  sewing  8 
Clay  modeling  and  wood  carying     . 


Weeklr 
Periods 

5 

5 

6 

4 

6 

4 


SECOND  YEAR. 

Boy9, 

Latin 

Plane  geometry  .... 

English  and  general  history 
Drawing:  free  hand  2,  mechanical  8 
Patteromaking,  molding  and  pipe  fitting 

QMS. 

Latin   ...... 

German  ..... 

Geometry        ..... 

English  (Ist  half  year),  botany  (2d  half  year) 
Drawing:  free  hand    .... 

Chemistry  of  cookery  8,  dressmaking  8 
Clay  modellDg,  wood  carving,  Venetian  iron 


5 
5 
5 
5 
10 


JUNIOU   YEAR. 

Boys. 


Latin  .... 

Geometry  and  algebra 

English 

German 

Drawing:  free  hand  or  mechanical 

Forging  and  sheet  metal  work 


5 
5 
3 
6 

2 

10 
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Oirlt, 

LaUn  .... 

German 

EDglish  and  United  States  history 

Drawing:  freehand  . 

Domestic  science  8,  dressmaking  8 

Clay  modeling,  wood  carving,  or  Venetian  iron 


Weekly 
PerlodB 

5 

5 

6 

4 

6 

4 


SENIOR   YEAR. 

Bays. 


Latin  .... 

Trigonometry 

English  an^  United  States  history 

German 

Drawing:  free  hand  or  mechanical 

Machine  tool  work 


5 
8 
5 
5 
2 
10 


OirU. 


Latin 

German 

English  and  ancient  history  . 

Drawing:  free  hand  . 

Domestic  science  8,  millinery  8 

Wood  carving,  Venetian  iron 


GENERAL  COURSE. 


FIRST  YEAR. 


Boys. 


Physical  geography  (Ist  half  year),  botany  (2Dd  half  year) 
Algebra          ........ 

English  history          ....... 

English 

Drawing:  free  hand  2,  mechanical  8           . 
Bench  work:  wood  turning  and  wood  carving 

4 
5 
8 
8 
5 
10 

Oirls. 

Physical  geography  (Ist  half  year),  botany  (2d  half  year) 
Algebra           ........ 

English  history           ....... 

English           ........ 

Drawing:  free  hand  and  mechanical           .... 

Domestic  science  8,  sewing  3           ....            . 

Clay  modeling  and  wood  carving     ..... 

4 
5 
3 
8 
6 
6 
4 
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8SC0ND  TBAR. 

Chemistry       ..... 
Geometry  and  trigonometry  . 
English  ..... 

Civil  government  and  United  States  history 
Drawing:  mechanical  and  free  hand 
Pattern  making  and  molding 

OirU. 

Chemistry 

Geometry 

English 

German 

Drawing:  free  hand 

Chemistry  of  cookery  8,  dressmaking  8 

Clay  modeling,  wood  carving,  Venetian  iron 


Weekly 
Periods 

4 
5 
4 
8 
4 
10 


4 
5 
4 
5 
2 
6 
4 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Bays. 


Physics 

Elementary  mechanics 

Surveying,  eight  weeks,  afternoons 

History,  general 

English 

Drawing:  mechanical  or  free  hand 

Forging  and  sheet  metal  work 


Qirla, 


Physics  ..... 

German  ..... 

English  ..... 

Civil  Government  and  United  States  history 
Drawing,  free  hand    .... 
Domestic  science  8.  dressmaking  8  . 
Clay  modeling,  wood  carving,  Venetian  iron 


4 
5 

8 

4 

4 

10 


4 
5 
4 
8 
4 
6 
4 


fiBNIOR  TEAR. 

Boys. 

Electricity       ... 

Applied  mechanics,  business  arithmetic  and  accounts 

English 

Physiology     ...... 

Drawing:  mechanical  or  free  hand  . 
*  Machine  tool  work     ..... 

Oirls. 

Biology 

German 

English  and  general  history  . 

Drawing,  free  hand  . 

Domestic  science  3,  milinery  3 

Wood  carving,  Venetian  iron,  water  color  work 


4 
5 
4 
8 
4 
10 
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Drawing. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  in  June,  Miss  Stella  Skinner  resigned 
her  position  as  Supervisor  of  Drawing  which  she  had  filled  since 
1891.  Miss  Skinner  had  brought  to  her  work  enthusiasm,  intelli- 
gence and  a  praiseworthy  ambition  to  bring  it  to  a  high  standard. 

In  September,  Mr.  Frederic  L.  Durham,  a  graduate  of  the  Massa- 
cjiusetts  Normal  Art  School,  and  of  late  Supervisor  of  Drawing  at 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  waa  elected  to  succeed  Miss  Skinner.  Owing 
to  lack  of  funds  the  Board  was  obliged  to  dispense  with  the  services 
of  aa  Assistant  Supervisor  as  in  the  case  of  the  sewing. 

I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  an  assistant  to 
the  Supervisor  of  Drawing.  The  City  is  too  large  for  any  one  per- 
son to  properly  look  after  the  work  and  to  render  to  teachers  such 
assistance  as  they  need.  Two  persons  have  been  employed  in  this 
work  since  1886,  and  two  are  needed  now  when  the  number  of 
teachers  is  so  much  greater. 

Drawing  is  now  widely  recognized  as  a  practical  and  useful  as 
well  as  a  highly  educational  branch  of  common  school  instruction. 
Xo  city  of  anything  like  the  importance  of  New  Haven  fails  to 
te€Lch  it  in  all  the  grades  of  its  elementary  schools. 

TESTS  OF  pupils'  SIGHT  AND  HEARING. 

During  the  spring  term,  by  authority  of  the  Committee  on 
Schools,  examinations  were  made  of  the  eyesight  and  hearing  of  all 
pupils  in  the  schools,  except  those  children  in  the  kindergartens 
and  in  grade  one. 

It  was  believed  that  the  eyesight  or  hearing  of  many  children 
waa  deficient,  although  unsuspected  by  teachers  and  possibly  by 
parents  themselves. 

The  tests  made  were  simple  ones  and  were  conducted  for  the 
most  part  by  the  teachers,  according  to  a  well  defined  and  uniform 
plan  of  testing,  outlined  with  much  care  by  several  of  the  leading 
oculists  of  the  city.  The  examination  was  by  no  means  technical, 
nor  was  it  made  with  any  pretense  to  scientific  accuracy,  but  with 
the  careful  directions  given  to  teachers  was  accurate  enough  to  de- 
termine whether  any  marked  defect  existed.  The  examinations  re- 
quired about  four  hours  of  time  in  the  aggregate  for  each  room  of 
forty  pupils  and  were  generally  conducted  outside  of  the  regular 
school  hoiurs. 
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The  results  of  tlie  examinations  were  as  follows: 


Percentage 

Total         Namber     Percentage     Namber     ofpaplU 

namber     found  de-     ofpopils     fonodde-  foaodde- 

pnpllfl       frctiyeln    defectiVein  fectivein  fectivein 

teeted.       eyeaght.      eyesight.       hearing.      hearing. 


Hillhouse  High  School 

Webster  District 

EatOD 

Wooster 

Hamilton  School 

Dwigbt  District 

Winchester  " 

Lovell  •* 

Day 

Welch 

Strong 

Board  man  School 


684 

1,285 

781 

670 

654 

543 

1,846 

1,269 

1,079 

1.019 

1,858 

200 


114 

213 

125 

123 

99 

80 

214 

164 

167 

265 

171 

21 


16 
17 
16 
18 
15 
15 
16 
18 
16 
26 
18 
«.) 


21 
44 
26 
28 
45 
17 
82 
46 
25 
22 
22 


3 

4 

3. 

4 

6 

8 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 


10,833        1.756 


16 


328 


Thus  it  appears  that  out  of  neerly  11,000  pupils  tested,  1,756  or 
16%  were  found  with  defective  eyesight,  and  328  or  3%  with  de- 
fective hearing.  The  percentage  of  defectives  in  the  various  sub- 
districts  is  strikingly  uniform  except  in  the  Welch  sub-district, 
where  for  some  reason  a  larger  number  were  found  with  defective 
eyesight,  than  in  other  sub-districts.  The  number  of  cases  of  de- 
fective eyesight,  while  large,  was  not  surprising  in  view  of  similar 
reisults  previously  obtained  in  other  cities. 

What  good  resulted  from  the  tests? 

First:— Many  children  were  reseated  by  teachers  so  that  condi- 
tions of  light  and  hearing  were  made  as  favorable  as  possible. 
Cases  were  reported  of  children  who  had  been  called  dull  or  stupid, 
when  in  reality  the  hearing  or  eyesight  was  defective. 

Secondly : — Greater  care  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  respect  to  the 
general  use  of  the  eyes  of  pupils. 

Third: — Parents  were  notified  if  their  children  were  found  de- 
fective in  either  hearing  or  eyesight  and  advised  to  take  steps  for 
the  proper  treatment  or  remedy.  Of  course  in  numerous  instances 
parents  were  already  aware  of  the  facts,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
perhaps,  the  notices  sent  by  the  teachers  gave  information  of  which 
parents  were  ignorant.  Many  expressions  of  approval  and  appre- 
ciations were  heard  and  very  few  criticisms  were  offered.  I  will 
quote  one  letter  received  by  a  Principal  as  indicative  of  others: 
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"I  appreciate  the  value  of  the  tests  made  of 


eyes,  and 


your  favor  in  calling  my  attention  to  defects  found  in  them.  These 
defects  were  unknown  and  unsuspected  before  or  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  attended  to.  I  am  satisfied  from  additional  per- 
sonal tests  that  eyesight  in  the  right  eye  is  very  defective  and  it  will 
have  immediate  attention.'* 

AVhile  parents  generally  consulted  specialists,  yet  in  some  cases 
little  attention,  I  regret  to  say,  was  paid  to  the  notices  sent,  either 
by  reason  of  carelessness  or  indifference.  On  the  whole,  the  results 
of  the  tests  were  even  more  satisfactory  than  could  reasonably  have 
been  expected.  The  aggregate  amount  of  benefit  to  the  children 
was  considerable  and  in  scores  of  cases  the  benefit  was  very  great. 

Soon  after  the  tests  were  made  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  Leg- 
islature making  examination  of  the  eyesight  of  all  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  compulsory,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1900.  Ac- 
cordingly tests  were  made  during  November  and  December  of  the 
eyesight  of  pupils  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  Tests  were  made 
at  the  same  time  of  the  hearing  of  pupils  in  the  second  grades  and 
of  both  the  eyesight  and  hearing  of  pupils,  new  to  the  schools, 
above  the  second  grade. 

The  results  of  the  second  series  of  tests  were  as  follows: 


EYESIGHT. 


HEARING. 


First  Grade. 


Above        ' 
KiRST  Grade. 


'^^5 


Hillhoase  High  School I 

Webster  District 

Eaton  District 

Wooster  District 

Hamilton  School 

Dwight  District 

Winchester  District 

Lovell  District 

Day  District I 

Welch  District | 

Strong  District I 

Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School 


192 
214 
224 
820 
139 
261 
454 
289 
405 
801 


25  13 
27  12 
81  86 
6  2 
IS'  10 
12,  5 
54|  12 
29  10 
97  23 
31    10 


abij      6  2 


60   141 
224   70 
661 

60 
25 


212 
478 
310 
388 
447 
209 
347 
291 


2799  375  13  3264 


59 
106 

60 
103 

% 


cuC 


60'  5 
81  224  12 
21  809  0 
28  !  212 
5  478 
20 '  810 
17'  338 
24  1  447 

29,  209 

30,  347 
23  I  291 
20   39 


'   I    I 
70C  21  132641 128:  4 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  were  conducted  on  the  same  plan  as  during  the 
previous  year.  They  were  taught  in  the  following  places:  Ad- 
vanced Evening  School  at  the  Boardman  Manual  Training  High 
School;  Elementary  School  at  the  Hillhouse  High  School;  schools 
for  Italians  at  the  Hamilton  and  Fair  Street  Schools;  schools  for 
Russians  at  the  Webster  and  Whiting  Street  Schools. 

The  Advanced  Evening  School  at  the  Boarding  Manual  Training 
High  School,  under  the  intelligent  and  skillful  management  of  its 
Principal,  Mr.  H.  E.  Gregory,  had  another  season  of  successful  work. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  this  school  to  the  community.  A 
class  of  fifteen  was  graduated  in  March.  The  diplomas  were  pre- 
sented by  Hon.  F.  B.  Famsworth,  Mayor  of  the  City. 

In  the  Elementary  Schools,  including  those  for  the  foreign 
classes,  the  problem  is  how  to  secure  regular  attendance,  and  this 
problem  depends  upon  another  which  i&,  how  with  slender  financial 
resources  to  find  skillful,  devoted  and  eamest  teachers.  If  the  lat- 
ter of  the  two  problemfi  can  be  solved,  the  first  will  settle  itself. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  duties  I  have  had  to  perform  is  to  secure 
efficient  teachers  for  these  schools.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  been 
as  successful  in  finding  such  teachers  as  I  could  have  wished. 

The  statistics  of  the  evening  schools  follow: 

Xumber  of  teachers 44 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 1,395 

Average  attendance 491 

COST  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Teachers'  salaries $5,238.50 

Supplies,  fuel,  etc 1,550.67 


$6,789.17 


Inasmuch  as  the  City  receives  from  the  State  two  dollars  and  a 
quarter  for  each  pupil,  based  on  the  average  attendance,  the  income 
from  this  source  was  $1,104.75. 
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Rossian  Schools  will  close  Friday  instead  of  Saturday  evenlDg. 


MANUAL  TRAINING. 

This  subject  has  been  fully  discussed  in  previous  reports.  There 
is  little  occasion  of  again  going  over  the  familiar  ground  of  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  constant  and  intelligent  education  of  the  child  by 
means  of  manual  exercises.  In  the  year,  there  have  been  some  gains 
in  our  work  in  manual  training,  but  I  regret  to  say  there  have  also 
been  losses. 

The  gains  have  been  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  Boardman 
School  elsewhere  alluded  to,  and  in  the  extension  of  majiual  trainr 
ing  exercises  for  the  boys  of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  while 
the  girls  are  having  their  weekly  hour  lessons  in  sewing.  As  stated 
in  previous  reports,  one  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  has  been  pro- 
vision for  manual  training  for  boys,  while  the  girls  of  the  correh 
sponding  rooms  have  manual  training  by  means  of  sewing.  I  am 
glad  to  say  to  say  that  this  need  is  at  last  partly  met  by  the  work 
done  by  Miss  Mary  A.  Pinney,  and  by  teachers  in  various  schools. 
All  the  boys  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  of  the  Welch,  Hal- 
lock  and  Zunder  schools  are  given  manual  exercises  one  hour  a 
week.  In  a  few  of  the  rooms  of  the  Welch  School,  the  girls,  as  well 
as  the  boys  have  the  exercises  in  addition  to  the  sewing. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  similax  exercises  were  intro- 
duced into  one  room  in  the  Wai&hington,  Day  and  Fair  Street 
Schools  respectively.  All  the  work  in  the  above  schools  is  carried 
5a 
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on  under  the  general  direction  of  Miss  Hnney,  who  devotes  about 
three-fifths  of  her  time  to  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  the  various 
rooms,  the  remainder  of  her  time  being  devoted  to  the  first  grade 
room  in  the  Hallock  Street  School.  Part  of  the  teaching  is  done 
by  the  r^ilar  teachers,  who  have  shown  commendable  interest 
in  the  work.  In  several  rooms  all  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  the 
regular  teachers.  This  work  has  been  of  great  value  to  the  pupils 
who  have  beea  fortunate  enough  to  have  it.  It  consists  largely  of 
hand  work,  in  paper-folding,  cutting,  pasting  and  making  objects 
of  various  kinds.  The  pupils  are  intensely  interested,  the  training 
it  gives  in  habits  of  care,  accuracy,  neatness  and  manual  dexterity 
is  of  the  highest  value,  especially  to  those  children  who  come  from 
a  class  of  homes  where  habits  of  good  order  are  not  taught.  The 
effect  of  such  training,  too,  upon  subjects  like  arithmetic,  penman- 
ship, drawing  and  written  work  is  noticeable,  as  many  teachers  have 
testified. 

Throughout  the  year  manual  training  with  wood  as  a  material 
was  carried  on  in  Miss  Hall's  room  in  the  Baton  School.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fall  term  it  was  introduced  into  Miss  Briggs'  room 
in  the  Skinner  School,  in  Miss  Anne  Clark's  room  at  the  Eaton  and 
in  Miss  Norton's  room  in  the  Shelton  Avenue  School.  The  work 
in  two  of  these  rooms  is  partly  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Smith  of  the  Boardman  School. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  work  is  confined  to  one  hour  a 
week,  that  it  is  done  in  the  regular  school  rooms,  that  in  the  main 
it  is  done  by  the  boys  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  while  the  girls 
sew,  and  that  the  expense  for  materials  is  small  or  nominal.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  teachers  who  have  taken  up 
the  work  with  so  much  interest,  because  they  have  recognized  the 
need  of  it  among  their  pupils. 

The  losses  in  manual  training  to  which  I  referred  are  these: 
During  the  past  five  years  a  part  of  the  time  of  certain  manual 
training  teachers  in  the  Boardman  School  has  been  given  to  sev- 
enth grade  boys  and  girls  in  woodwork  and  cooking  respectively, 
although  one  grammar  school  teacher  of  cooking  was  employed 
and  one  grammar  school  teacher  of  woodwork.  Even  under  this 
arrangement  only  about  one-half  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  sev- 
enth grades  received  the  instructipn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term  the  demands  upon  the  Boardman  teachers  were  such  that  only 
five  classes  of  grammar  school  pupils  could  be  taught  by  the  Board- 
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man  teachers.  Funds, not  being  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  to 
employ  additional  teachers  for  the  grammar  school  pupils,  much 
of  the  work  had  to  be  abandoned.  There  are  now  all  told,  fifteen 
classes  of  the  seventh  grade  receiving  this  instruction  out  of  a  total 
possible  number  of  sixty.  Another  step  backward  made  neces- 
sary by  lack  of  funds  was  the  impossibility  to  employ  two  teachers 
of  sewing  as  had  been  the  case  for  years.  While  one  teacher  has 
been  retained  who  generally  directs  the  work,  yet  two  teachers 
would  make  the  work  much  more  efiEective.  There  are  about  fifty 
girls  gathered  in  one  room  during  the  sewing  period.  This  num- 
ber is  obviously  more  than  one  teacher  can  properly  instruct,  unless 
she  has  special  sldll  in  management  or  teaching  ability.  There 
should  be  two  teachers  in  each  room  in  which  the  sewing  lesson  is 
going  on.  When  there  were  two  special  teachers  instead  of  one, 
such  a  condition  was  more  nearly  realized.  It  is  to  be  h6nie  in 
mind  that  hundreds  of  girls  in  the  schools  receive  no  instruction 
whatever  in  the  subject  except  such  as  the  schools  furnish. 

The  report  of  the  Supervisor  of  Sewing  follows: 
Mr,  C,  N,  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Dear  Sir: — New  Haven  was  one  of  the  earliest  cities  to  introduce 
sewing  as  a  manual  training  exercise.  Nearly  fifteen  years  ago, 
despite  much  criticism,  and  opposition,  sewing  was  added  to  the 
eurriculum  in  a  few  of  our  schools.  This  opposition  gradually 
gave  place  to  approval,  as  the  work  expanded.  Teachers  very  soon 
recognized  it  as  an  educational  factor,  as  well  as  of  practical  value, 
and  its  direct  bearing  upon  the  home  and  family  was  soon  apparent. 
The  chUd  often  becomes  the  teacher  of  the  mother,  as  well  as  her 
helper.  Principals  tell  me  that  the  children  come  to  school  not 
only  neater,  but  better  dressed  than  formerly.  It  takes  more  than 
a  mere  knowledge  of  books  to  make  a  useful  member  of  society. 
Industrial  education  seeks  to  bring  skill  to  the  hand  and  eye,  to  do 
as  well  as  to  think,  and  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  to  a  specific 
purpose.  I  believe  we  can  so  teach  this  useful  art  as  to  train  and 
discipline  the  highest  powers  of  mind  and  character.  Every  sew- 
ing exercise  should  involve  the  execution  of  a  clearly  defined  plan. 
Familiar  steps  and  processes  should  be  combined  ^\'ith  new  ones  in 
a  natural  order,  and  for  a  definite  puq)ose.     Memory,  comparison. 
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ingenuity  and  a  train  of  reasomn?,  are  all  necessary  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  model  for  the  book^  or  a  garment  for  practical  home  use. 

The  articles  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  child,  whether  of  real 
use  or  for  her  own  enjoymient,  inspire  in  her  a  sense  of  capability, 
a  feeling  of  self-confidence,  and  a  love  for  industry  and  economy, 
qualities  most  necessary  for  success  in  life,  and  which  lend  beauty 
and  dignity  to  the  home  life.  The  pupils  acquire  in  these  indus- 
trial exercises  the  habit  of  overcoming  difficulties,  and  perseverance 
in  an  undertaking  until  a  successful  result  has  crowned  their  efforts. 
To  get  the  best  work  we  must  endeavor  to  touch  the  springs  of 
action,  to  influence  the  will  power,  as  well  as  to  direct  the  fingers 
of  the  child. 

The  course  in  sewing  has  been  much  the  same  as  for  the  pefit 
few  years,  with  the  addition  of  the  note  book.  In  this  book  the 
models  representing  the  different  stitches  leaned  are  mounted, 
with  suitable  notes  and  illustrations.  In  this  way  the  work  is  made 
more  educational.  Many  garments  for  home  use  have  been  made. 
The  girls  of  the  fifth  grade  have  cut  and  made  aprons  and  skirts. 
The  girls  of  the  sixth  grade  have  made  dresses  and  shirt  waists. 
One  girl  was  from  a  family  of  six,  where  the  mother  was  unable 
to  cut  or  make  a  garment,  and  this  girl  has  been  taught  to  cut  and 
make  a  dress.  This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  where  the  prac- 
tical results  of  the  work  is  shown. 

We  regret  the  necessity  which  caused  the  reduction  of  the  teach- 
ing force  of  this  branch,  as  sewing  loses  much  of  its  educational 
value  when  not  taught  inductively,  a  room  full  of  girls  represents 
so  many  different  capabilities,  and  each  need  separate  help  and 
direction.     One  teacher  cannot  do  justice  to  forty  or  fifty  pupils. 

I  feel  very  grateful  to  the  teachers  for  the  cheerfulness  with 
which  they  have  taken  up  the  added  work.  I  realize  that  the  gen- 
eral attitude  of  the  teachere,  their  interest  in  and  sympathy  with 
the  pupils,  as  well  as  the  harmonious  and  helpful  relations  toward 
the  Supervisor,  has  made  the  good  work  of  this  year  possible. 

The  work  in  the  two  orphan  asylums  has  b^en  very  satisfactory. 
Here  the  boys  sew  with  the  girls,  making  garments  for  daily  use, 
darning  stockings,  and  patching,  lessons  which  will  be  of  use  all 
their  lives. 

During  the  year  I  have  visited  the  schools  in  Boston  and  vicinity 
and  given  the  work  there  careful  study.     Considering  the  greater 
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amount  of  time  given  and  the  larger  force  of  special  teachers  em- 
ployed in  this  branch,  our  work  in  New  Haven  compares  very  favor- 
ably. 

I  am  pleaded  by  the  interest  manifested  by  parents  and  friends; 
the  co-operation  of  the  parent  is  moet  necessary,  as  the  material 
for  the  garment  work  is  brought  from  hoiiie. 

In  the  sewing,  as  in  all  other  school  work,  parent  and  teacher 
should  not  judge  the  work  by  the  results  accomplished,  but  by  the 
effort  put  forth  by  the  child. 

I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  to  our  Superintendent  for  his  ever 
ready  sympathy  and  helpfulness,  and  to  the  Board  of  Education 
for  their  confidence  and  support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JENNIE  R.  MESSER, 

Supervisor  of  Sewing. 

OUTLINE  OP  WORK  IN  SEWING  FOR  18»a-99. 

GRADE  IV. 

September,  (kiober,  Ifbvember, 

1.  Inatructton  in  correct  position  for  sewing,  the  use  of  the  thimble,  the  thread- 

ing of  the  needle,  and  the  making  of  the  knot. 

2.  Uneven  basting,  backstitching  and  overcasting  on  practice  piece. 

8.  Geometric  figures  drawn  on  cloth,  to  be  outlined  with  the  backstitch. 

4.  Talk  on  weaving. 

6.  BacksUtch  and  overcast  a  seam. 

6.  Extra  work.    Make  handkerchief  bags. 

December,  January,  February. 
1.  Talk  on  calico. 

3.  Turning,  basting  and  hemming  one-quarter  inch  hem,  on  practice  piece. 

( hemming. 
8.  Doll's  apron,  "j  gathering. 

^  putting  on  band. 

4.  Overhanding  on  practice  pieces. 

5.  Extra  work.    Hemming  napkins,  towels,  etc.    Make  a  one  breadth  apron. 

March,  April,  May,  June, 

1.  Talks  on  growth  and  manufacture  of  cotton  and  wool. 

2.  Cutting,  basting  and  overhandiog  four  three  inch  squares  for  patchwork. 
8.  Extra  work.    Pillow  cases. 
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ORADB  v. 

September,  October,  Nenember, 

1.  Teach  running  stitch  oo  practice  piece. 

2.  Design  and  outline  on  cloth  a  border,  using  the  running  stitch. 
8.  Patching  on  calico. 

4.  Talk  on  materials. 

5.  Draft  and  cut  a  two  breadth  apron. 

6.  Extra  work.    Two  breadth  aprons.    Skirts. 

December, 
Fancy  work. 

January,  February,  March, 

1.  French  seam. 

2.  Bias  fell. 

8.  Turning  down  corners. 

4.  Talks  on  silk  and  linen. 

6.  Extra  work.    Undergarments. 

April,  May,  June, 
1.  Drawer  and  skirt  plackets, 
i.  Review  of  materials  used. 
8.  Cutting  the  bias  band. 
4.  Extra  work.    Undergarments. 

ORADB  vi. 

September,  October,  November, 

1.  Hemstitchhig  on  practice  piece. 

e  hemstitching  fringe. 
Hemstitching    ■<  hemstitching  hem. 
( lattice  stitch. 

2.  French  or  napery  hem. 

8.  Extra  work.    Hemstitched  pieces.    Undergarments.    Dresses. 

December. 
Fancy  work. 

January,  February,  March, 

1.  Button-hole  practice  on  folded  edge. 

2.  Cutting  and  making  button-hole,  loops  and  eyelet  holes. 
8.  Sewing  on  buttons  and  hooks  and  eyes. 

4.  Stocking  darning. 

5.  Extra  work.    Undergarments.    Dresses. 

April,  May,  June, 

1.  Cashmere  dam. 

2.  Draft  patterns. 

8.  Review  IV.  V  and  VI  grades. 

4.  Extra  work.    Undergarments.    Dresses. 
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Ungraded  Schools. 

Ungraded  or  \mclassified  schools  are  needed  in  Xew  Haven  for 
three  purposes. 

First,  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  children  who 
cannot  spealc  English.  These  children,  new-comers  to  the  City, 
chiefly  of  Italian  and  Russian  parentage,  are  unable  to  take  up  the 
regular  lines  of  school  work  because  of  their  inability  to  speak  our 
language  or  to  be  understood.  They  are  by  no  means  illiterate,  be- 
cause the  older  ones  can,  as  a  rule,  read  their  native  language,  and 
they  are  by  no  means  unacquainted  with  arithmetic.  In  the  regu- 
lar schools  they  ineivitably  retard  tlie  progress  of  American  bom 
children.  For  these  reasons  they  should  be  placed  in  schools  by 
themselves  in  which  the  instruction  should  be  of  the  nature  of 
teaching  them  to  read,  write  and  speak  Elngliah.  As  soon  as  some 
facility  is  acquired,  they  should  be  transferred  to  classified  or 
graded  rooms.  We  have  three  rooms  in  which  the  children  are 
chiefly  of  the  newly  arrived  foreign  element.  Theee  schools  axe 
the  Whiting,  one  room  at  Hamilton,  and  one  opened  in  Septem- 
ber in  the  Skinner  School.  These  rooms  have  about  150  pupils, 
both  girls  and  boys,  in  attendance.  It  often  happens  that  the 
truant  officer  finds  a  child  wandering  on  the  streets,  who  has,  per- 
haps, been  in  the  country  only  a  few  days,  who  is  totally  ignorant 
of  the  American  way  of  doing  things,  and  who  is  perhaps  ragged 
and  uncleanly.  The  ungraded  school  is  usually  the  school  to  which 
such  children  are  taken. 

Secondly,  to  provide  accommodations  for  those  boys,  limited  in 
number,  I  am  glad  to  say,  who  are  habitually  truant  or  who  are 
incorrigible,  in  the  regular  schools.  We  have  one  such  school 
room  in  the  Fair  Street  School,  and  one  at  the  Dixwell  Avenue 
Avenue  School  is  partly  for  this  class.  To  these  rooms  are  sent 
pupils  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  There  are  about  60  boys  in  theee 
schools.  They  should,  by  no  means,  all  be  classed  as  "tough"  or 
bad  boys;  a  few  are,  but  the  majority  are  not.  Many  of  them 
have  had  no  training  or  help  at  home,  some  of  them  are  unable  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  ordinary  course  or  routine  of  school  life, 
and  have  little  interest  in  the  course  of  study. 

Miss  Mary  F.  O'Brien  has  had  charge  of  the  Fair  Street  ungraded 
room  for  several  years.  The  District  has  been  fortunate  in  having 
so  versatile,  sensible  and  conscientious  a  woman  in  charge  of  this 
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important  room,  affecting  as  it  does  pnpil&  who  need  especially 
skillfid  guidance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term,  manual  training  exercises  were 
introduced  into  this  room,  and  Miss  (yBrien  speaks  well  of  its 
effects  upon  the  pupils. 

Thirdly,  one  room  is  needed  in  most  of  the  sub-districts  for  those 
pupils  who  are  deficient  in  certain  studies,  such  as  arithmetic  and 
reading.  These  rooms  should  be  designated  as  helping  rooms.  In 
the  ordinary  rooms  with  forty  or  more  pupils,  there  is  unfortu- 
nately, little  time  for  the  teacher  to  give  a  boy  naturally  and 
markedly  deficient  in  reading,  for  example^,  such  special  help  as  he 
requires.  The  teacher  in  the  helping  room  would  have  the  time 
and  that  would  be  her  business.  She  would  have  enough  to  do  in 
most  quarters  of  the  City.  During  the  winter  and  spring  terms 
such  a  room  nv'as  in  operation  in  the  Washington  School  with  excel- 
lent resfults  for  the  entire  Day  Sub-District.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  the  room  was  reluctantly  given 
up  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term.  It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near 
future,  half  a  dozen  of  these  rooms  may  be  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  City. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  review  my  statement  that  a  room 
centrally  located,  is  needed,  to  which  children  who  are  abnormally 
mentally  deficient  may  be  sent.  Such  a  room  would  relieve  a  num- 
ber of  teachers  of  the  care  of  such  abnormal  children  and  would 
be  obviously  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  other  children,  and 
would  be  a  blessing  to  the  "deficients"  themselves,  if  the  teacher 
in  charge  were  a  sympathetic,  intelligent  and  good  woman. 

The  report  of  the  Truant  Officer,  Mr.  James  Sullivan,  follows: 
Mr,  C,  N,  Kendall,  Superintendent  of  Schools: 

Please  permit  me  to  report  the  following  as  a  part  of  my  labors 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1899: 

Number  of  calls  on  families  having  children  attending  schools 
with  reference  to  their  non-attendance,  2,252;  increase,  305. 

Number  of  children^  boys  and  girls,  found  on  the  streets  of  the 
City  and  at  their  homes  and  not  attending  school,  550;  decrease, 
30. 

Number  of  boys  transferred  to  the  ungraded  room  in  the  Fair 
Street  School  for  truancy  and  other  misconduct,  from  other  schools 
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in  the  District,  46;  from  the  streets,  30;  promoted  from  the  same 
school  for  good  attendaiice  and  conduct  to  the  schools  to  which  they 
belonged,  32;  withdrew  to  go  to  work,  42;  whole  number  regis- 
tered, 108. 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  to  Whiting  Street  Un- 
graded School  for  truancy  and  other  misconduct,  from  other  schools 
in  the  District  and  from  the  streets,  21;  promoted  from  the  same 
school  school  for  good  attendance  and  conduct,  30;  withdrawn  to 
go  to  work,  13;  whole  number  registered,  84. 

Number  of  boys  and  girls  transferred  from  the  streets  and  from 
their  homes  to  the  ungraded  room  in  Hamilton  School,  boys  65, 
girls  43;  from  high  rooms  in  the  same  school,  14;  promoted  to  other 
rooms  in  the  same  school  for  good  conduct  and  attendance,  44, 
withdrawn  to  go  to  work,  9;' whole  number  registered,  108. 

Number  of  boys  transferred  to  Dixwell  Avenue  ungraded  room 
from  other  schools  in  the  District  for  truancy  and  other  misconduct, 
33;  promoted  to  the  schools  to  which  they  belonged,  for  good  con- 
duct and  attendance,  24;  withdrawn  to  go  to  work,  20. 

Sent  to  the  Hillhouse  High  School,  2;  to  the  Boardman  Man- 
ual Training  High  School,  2. 

Number  of  boys  presented  before  the  Honorable  City  Court,  sit- 
ting in  chambers,  for  reproval  and  correction  f Qr  pereistent  truancy 
and  disobedienoer  to  parents,  27;  decrease,  13. 

Number  of  boys  sent  to  the  State  School  for  Boys  at  Meriden, 
from  the  Honorable  City  Court,  for  inveterate  truancy  and  per- 
sistent disobedience  to  parents,  9;  increase  over  last  report,  2. 

Respectfully, 


December  22,  1899. 


JAMES  SULLIVAN, 

Truant  Officer. 


Vacation  Schools  and  Playgrounds. 

Through  the  enterprise  and  management  of  a  committee  of  the 
Woman^s  School  Association,  vacation  schools  were  conducted  in 
two  rooms  at  the  Zunder  Scliool  and  the  grounds  at  the  Zunder  and 
Wooster  Schools  were  utilized  for  playgrounds,  during  eight  weeks 
of  the  long  summer  vacation.     JJetween  700  and  800  children  re- 
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ceived  the  benefits  of  the  schools  and  the  playgrounds.  These  chil- 
dren would  otherwise  have  been  on  the  street  and  learning  sneh  les- 
sons during  the  summer  as  the  street  teaches.  About  80  of  the  700 
children  were  taken  into  the  two  rooms  at  the  Znnder  School, 
which  constituted  the  vacation  school.  Of  this  number  57  were 
neither  absent  nor  tardy  during  the  term  of  six  weeks,  although  the 
attendance  was  optional.  What  sort  of  a  school  is  it  that  can 
attract,  not  to  say  compel  such  constant  voluntary  attendance 
during  the  summer  months?  Perhaps  the  vacation  school  with  its 
freedom  from  conventional  methods  and  traditional  courses,  may 
be  of  service  not  only  to  the  children  fortunate  enough  to  attend 
it,  but  it  may  be  of  value  in  determining  what  studies  or  what 
kind  of  a  school  most  appeals  to  the  interests  of  children. 

The  exercises  of  the  school  from  which  hundreds  of  children 
were  turned  away  because  of  lack  of  room,  consisted  of  reading, 
sewing,  music,  science,  nature  study,  and  a  few  informal  lessons  in 
geography  and  arithmetic.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  score  of  New 
Haven  school  rooms  could  be  filled  during  the  summer  months,  if 
means  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  School  Association,  or  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  school  buildings,  erected  for 
children,  should  be  closed  during  two  long  months  of  the  year  and 
hundreds  of  children  shut  out  of  the  buildings  and  out  of  the 
yards.  The  long  vacation  with  its  lessons  of  the  street,  its  enforced 
idleness  and  its  opportunity  to  forget  the  lessons  of  the  other  ten 
months,  is  unfortunate  for  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  fortunate  that  a  few  New  Haven  women  have 
been  public  spirited  enough  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  and  then 
to  organize  and  carry  on  the  schools  and  the  playgrounds  with  such 
success.  They  deserve  all  possible  encouragement  from  the  pub- 
lic. 

Libraries. 

During  the  year  two  interesting  experiments  in  the  way  of  school 
libraries  have  been  going  on,  one  at  the  Strong  School,  where  the 
Public  Library  officials  placed  about  450  books  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils. 

Principal  Mirick,  of  that  sub-district,  reports  relative  to  the  use 
of  the  books: 

"In  the  fall  of  1899  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Library  placed 
about  450  books  in  the  Strong  District  for  circulation  among  the 
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pupils.  These  books  were  selected  with  great  discrimination  by  Mr. 
Stetson,  and  include  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  juvenile  litera- 
ture. They  were  distributed  to  the  rooms  of  the  fifth,  sixth  and 
seventh  grades,  about  25  books  to  each  room.  By  means  of  these 
small  libraries,  the  teachers  have  been  able  to  interest  pupils  in 
books  to  which  naturally  they  would  not  be  attracted,  and  as  the 
books  could  be  put  into  their  hands  while  the  interest  was  keen, 
they  have  been  read  to  the  exclusion  of  less  desirable  literature.  In 
many  instances  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  books  have  been 
appreciated  by  the  older  people  in  homes  where  books  are  rare. 

This  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  Public  Library  and  the 
Public  Schools  has  proved  to  be  valuable  beyond  expectation." 

At  the  Day  School,  through  the  efforts  of  Principal  Lambert,  the 
beginning  of  a  school  library  was  made. 

Mr.  liambert  speaks  of  it  as  follows: 

'During  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1898  I  raised  about  $35  by 
personal  solicitation;  with  this  I  bought  about  170  books.  Added 
to  these  those  which  you  so  kindly  sent  me,  makes  the  total  number 
in  the  library  about  270  books. 

The  library  was  opened  on  October  5,  1899.  The  pupils  in  nine 
rooms,  from  5  to  12  inclusive,  have  been  allowed  to  take  books,  but 
on  account  of  the  small  number  of  books,  only  part  of  each  room 
at  a  lime.  There  sure  337  pupils  in  the  nine  highest  rooms  and 
only  38  of  them  have  not  drawn  books.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
library  there  have  been  drawn  out  906  books. 

Pupils  in  room  12  are  appointed  as  librarians,  two  different  ones 
for  each  day  of  the  week.  There  is  also  a  librarian  appointed  from 
each  room  who  keeps  track  and  takes  charge  of  those  who  are  to 
draw  books  from  that  room. 

I  consider  that  the  library  has  been  very  successful,  and  is  very 
popular  with  the  pupils.  I  have  heard  them  discussing  different 
books  and  recommending  them  to  each  other. 

I  expect  to  support  the  library  by  giving  an  entertainment  for  its 
benefit  once  every  year. 

My  one  regret  has  been  that  I  was  obliged  to  buy  cheap  books  on 
account  of  the  small  amount  of  money  I  had  to  start  with.  I  hope 
to  get  in  each  year  some  higher  priced  books  and  some  of  real  value 
to  the  pupils. 

This  library  is  simply  for  the  pupils  in  the  Day  School,  as  the 
money  was  contributed  by  parents  of  pupils  in  this  school,  and,  of 
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course,  the  library  is  not  large  enougli  so  that  we  can  oflEer  its  ad- 
vantages to  other  schools  in  the  District/' 

In  my  judgment,  each  large  granunax  school  should  have  a  col- 
lection of  books  which  would  serve  a  two-fold  purpose;  first,  by 
assisting  pupils  in  the  studies  of  the  schools,  and  secondly,  in 
affording  teachers  opportunity  to  place  good  books  directly  in  the 
hands  of  their  pupils. 

Relative  to  Supervision. 

The  question  has  been  asked  by  several  citizens  interested  in  the 
schools,  why  the  work  of  the  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  and  the 
Supervisor  of  Penmanship  should  not  be  done  by  the  Supervising 
Principals. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  which  a  Supervisijig 
Principal  can  properly  do.  The  work  and  the  responsibilities  of 
these  Principals  has  been  greatly  increased  in  the  past  five  years. 
In  1889-90  there  were  eleven  Supervising  Principals  with  a  school 
registration  of  11,384.  In  1894-95  there  were  twelve  Supervising 
Principals  with  a  registration  of  12,200.  In  1899  there  were  but 
ten  Supervising  Principals  with  an  average  registration  of  13,705. 
Although  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  2,400  pupils,  there  is  one  less  Supervising 
Principal  than  there  was  ten  years  before^,  and  two  less  than  five 
years  before.  Ten  years  ago  the  average  number  of  teachers  for 
whose  werk  each  Supervising  Principal  was  responsible  was  twenty- 
six.     In  1899  this  number  had  risen  to  thirty-seven. 

To  partly  relieve  Supervising  Principals  of  too  much  increased 
responsibility,  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  was  estab- 
lished. It  was  believed  then  by  me,  and  it  is  a  conviction  now,  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  supervision  would  thus  be  increased  and  that 
by  this  means  supervision  could  be  carried  on  with  less  cost  as  it  has 
been.  If  the  office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  were 
abolished,  at  least  two  additional  Supervising  Principals  would  be 
a  necessity.  This  would  entail  an  additional  expense  of  $2,000  or 
$3,000  in  comparison  with  the  present  economical  and  efficient 
arrangement.  Supervising  Principals  are  also  relieved  in  a  lai^ 
degree  of  the  care  of  the  penmanship  by  the  Supervisor  of  Pen- 
manship. Three  and  a  half  clerks  serving  at  nominal  pay  perform 
certain  clerical  duties  which  affords  further  additional  relief.     If  it 
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were  not  for  these  means  of  help  in  the  supervision,  either  more 
Supervifiing  Principals  would  be  an  imperative  necessity  or  the 
schools  would  be  without  that  supervision  which  schools  must  have. 

The  duties  of  the  Supervising  Principals  are.  very  numerous, 
more  so  than  most  persons  realize.  They  are  in  general  responsi- 
ble for  the  work  and  conduct  of  the  schools  in  their  respective 
Districts.  They  are  responsible  for  the  care  and  use  of  all  the 
school  property.  They  must  see  that  the  attendance  of  all  the 
pupils  is  prompt  and  regular.  This  one  duty  or  set  of  duties  takes 
a  vast  amount  of  time,  requires  good  judgment,  a  great  deal  of 
earnest  work,  much  tact,  hundreds  of  calls  at  pupils'  homes,  long 
and  frequent  interviews  with  pair^ats  and  pupils.  Promotions  of 
pupils  and  finding  school  room  for  pupils  take  much  valuable  time. 
To  thera  are  referrefl  many  serious  cases  of  discipline.  They  are 
generally  required  to  teach  one  hour  a  day  in  order  to  keep  in  touch 
with  the  pupils  and  with  the  problems  of  the  teacher.  They  must 
see  that  the  rules  relative  to  conftagious  diseases  are  enforced.  All 
of  this  work  involves  the  writing  of  himdreds  of  letters  during  the 
year,  a  careful  record  of  pupils  and  of  the  books  and  supplies. 

It  must  be  apparent  from  all  this,  that  there  are  many  duties 
and  many  demands  upon  the  time  of  the  Supervising  Principals 
which  greatly  interfere  with  their  main  work — that  of  supervising 
the  work  of  teachers. 

The  Supervisor  of  Penmanship  relieves  the  Supervising  Princi- 
pals to  a  lai^e  extent  of  the  care  of  looking  after  the  penmanship. 
The  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  partly  relieves  them  of  the 
care  of  looking  after  the  Primary  Schools. 

To  teach  penmanship  successfully  requires  more  skill  on  the  part 
of  teachers  than  is  usually  recognized.  Not  all  teachers  who  write 
well  themselves  succeed  in  developing  similar  skill  in  their  pupils. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  time  wasted  in  schools  in  misdirected 
efforts  in  the  teaching  of  penmanship.  In  one  school  intelligent 
teaching  in  penmanship  speedily  brings  results  that  can  be  seen  in 
the  good  work  of  the  entire  class  of  pupils;  in  another  school,  where 
the  teaching  is  not  skillfully  done,  and  although  copy-books  may 
be  written  through,  the  results  are  continued  slovenly,  careless  and 
illegible  handwriting.  The  truth  is,  that  the  means  by  which  a 
child  may  overcome  his  natural  tendency  to  write  carelessly,  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  to  surely  but  gradually  develop  a  neat 
and  legible  handwriting,  the  sources  of  errors  in  penmanship,  the 
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ways  of  correcting  them,  are  all  matters  which  require  skill,  judg- 
ment and  wise  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  If  the  Su- 
pervisor of  Penmanship  is  worthy  of  his  position,  he  is  a  constant 
student  of  the  ways  and  means  of  teaching  penmanship.  His  work 
is  not  simply  to  secure,  by  the  co-operation  of  teachers,  good  results, 
but  it  is  also  to  secure  those  results  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  best  ways  of  teaching,  the  kind  of  paper,  with  or  without  guide 
lines,  what  peculiar  method  is  to  be  used  with  the  children  who 
have  just  entered  school,  in  how  many  years  after  the  child  has 
entered  school  may  he  be  expected  to  have  acquired  the  habit  of  a 
good  handwriting,  are  among  the  problems  to  which  the  Super- 
visor of  Penmanship,  as  a  specialist  and  as  an  expert,  is  constantly 
giving  his  thought,  with  the  result  of  practice  in  the  schools  as  far 
as  possible.  The  influence  over  thousands  of  children  and  scores 
of  teachers  of  a  person  who  comes  to  the  various  rooms  to  inspire 
them  with  efforts  to  excel  in  penmanship,  and  who  always  comes 
for  that  purpose  and  for  no  other,  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of.  There 
is  an  inspiration  about  it  which  counts  for  good  results. 

The  penmanship  of  our  schools  is,  1  believe,  unusually  good  com- 
pared with  other  cities.  As  a  rule,  children  form  the  habit  of 
writing  neatly,  carefully,  legibly  and  uniformly.  These  habits  of 
care  and  painstaking  may  be  of  use  to  these  children  in  other  ways 
than  in  penmanship  later  in  life.  The  results  brought  about  by 
teachers,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  Supervisor,  could  by 
no  means  have  been  attained  without  a  Supervisor.  The  value  of 
a  Supervisor  is  to  be  seen  in  the  result  of  his  work  in  the  penman- 
ship of  pupils,  which  anybody  can  see  and  examine.  No  one  claims 
that  better  results  would  follow  without  a  Supervisor.  The  residts 
which  would  inevitably  follow  without  a  Supervisor  in  so  large  a 
system  of  schools  as  our  own,  would  be  good  penmanship  in  spots, 
but  in  general  throughout  the  City,  would  be  seen  a  lessen- 
ing of  interest  in  the  subject  and  a  gradual  but  sure  deterioration 
in  the  results  accomplished  by  the  children.  Children  would  still 
be  taught  how  to  write,  but  more  time  would  be  taken  in  the  pro- 
cess, because  the  time  would  not  be  so  intelligently  used  as  it  is  at 
present,  more  paper  and  copy-books  would  be  used,  entailing 
greater  exi)ense,  and  finally  children  would  not  write  as  well. 

The  Supervising  Principals  have  all  they  can  do  already,  and  in 
some  cases,  more,  I  believe,  than  they  ought  to  do.     Not  a  single 
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additional  duty  should  be  given  them,  but  even  if  they  had  the 
time  to  supervise  penmanship^  which  of  course  would  mean 
neglecting  something  else,  few  of  them  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  do  as  expert  and  efficient  teaching  as  a  man  whose  sole 
business  it  is  to  study  the  best  methods  of  presenting  the  subject. 

The  cost  for  each  child  for  penmanship  supervision  is  not  far 
from  twelve  (12)  cents.  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  view  of  the 
results  attained,  the  money  is  well  expended. 

The  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools  devotes  all  of  her  time  to 
those  schools.     She  has  no  office   duties   whatever.      She  has  no 
technical  details    to  look  after   as  have    Supervising   Principals. 
While  the  schools  are  in  session  from  9  o'clock  until  4,  she  is  con- 
stantly in  the  school  rooms,  where  she  observes  the  work  of  teachers 
with  their  classes,  offers  suggestions  as  to  better  methods  and  plans 
of  work,  and  often  teaches  classes  herself.     By  constantly  observing 
the  work  of  a  large  number  of  teax;hers(,  she'  is  able  to  point  out 
both  the  sources  of  strength   and   of   weakness   in   the   primary 
schools  as  a  whole.     From  her  opportunities  for  wide  observation 
of  the  methods  of  good  teachers  and  from  her  own  expert  and  grow- 
ing knowledge  of  primary  work,  she  is  able  to  suggest  ways  by 
which  the  schools  may  be  bettered.     She  is  of  great  assistance  to 
young  teachers,  both  from  her  immediate  knowledge  of  their  prob- 
lems, and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  she  has  time  to  devote  to 
them.      Supervising   Principals   are   constantly  assisting   primary 
teachers  and  looking  after  the  work  of  primary  schools,  but  they 
have  many  other  duties  which  interfere,  and  in  general,  they  do 
not  have,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  have  that  close  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  primary  methods   and    details   which    is   possessed 
by  a  person  who  devotes  her  entire  time  to  the  primary   schools 
and  who  has  such  unusual  opportunities  of  observing  the  work 
of  many  primary  schools.     In  a  word,  the  Supervisor  of  Priman' 
Schools  is  a  person  whose  entire  time  is  devoted  to  those  schools 
where  sixty  per  cent  of  the  children  are,   where   the  work  is   of 
very  great  difficulty  and  where  the  most  of  the   younger   teach- 
ers are  to  be  found.     The  good  that  comes  to  the  primary  schools 
from  having  a  competent  woman  giving  her  time  as  a  counselor, 
leader  and  helper  of  teachers,  cannot  be  easily  estimated.     In  a 
system  of  schools  so  much   depends   upon    the    efficiency  of   the 
primary  schools  that  all  reasonable  means  should  be  taken  to  in- 
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crease  the  value  of  those  schools.  The  office  of  the  Supervisor  of 
Primary  Schools  is  a  means,  and  a  very  potent  meansi,  of  placing  the 
primary  schools  on  the  highest  level  of  efficiency. 

It  is  interesting  in  discussions  about  supervisors  to  compare  the 
number  of  supervisors  in  New  Haven  with  the  number  in  other 
cities  of  similar  size,  and  also  the  number  of  teachers  supervised  by 
each  principal.  I  have  obtained  this  information  about  the  ten 
cities  similar  in  size  to  New  Haven  in  1800. 

Nnmber  of  temch- 
ers  sapervtoed  by 
Saperrlion.  each  principal. 

1 1  Music,  1  Penmanship,  1  Drawing,  1 ) 
New  Haven  •]  Sewiog,  1    Kindergarten   (part   time),   1  [  From  24  to  48. 

(  Primary  Supervisor,  ) 

Albany,  N.  T.        1  Drawing,  1  Music,  From   8  to  24. 

/ 1  Primary  Bchools,  2  Drawing,  1  Nature  \ 
Cambridge,  Mass.  ^  Study.  8  Sewing,  1  Physical  Culture,  1  >From   8  to  17. 

(Music,  ) 

Columbus.  Ohio.  \  ^  ^~^«°«.  1  Music,  1  Phyeical  Culture.  *  j,^^   5  ^  ^^ 

i  1  Penmanship,  ) 

Fall  River,  Mass.    1  Reading,  1  Music,  1  Drawing.  1  Sewing.     From  10  to  20. 
Lowell.  Mass.       \  ^  Kindergarten  (part  time).  1  Penmanship, )  p^^   ^  ^  ^^ 

i  I  Masic.  1  Drawing.  1  Sewing,  ) 

Paterson.  N.  J.    \  1,^'*T!J1^  \  """**•  ^  ^"'*«''««'''«"'  *[  From  •  to  27. 
( Manual  Training,  ) 

Scranton,  Pa.  1  Drawing.  1  Music,  From   8  to  16. 

'  1  Penmanship.  1  Physical  Culture,  1  \ 
Syracuse,  N.  T.  •<  Drawing,    1    Kindergarten,  1    Music.  iVFrom   6  to  25. 

(  Supervisor  of  Primary  Schools,  ) 

Toledo,  Ohio.  1  Drawing,  1  Physical  Culture,  2  Music,       From   8  to  18. 

Worcester.  Mm..  ]  f  ^^^T'^^^'J  *l"i'''  *  ^^J'^?^  <^""«'  [  From   8  to  21. 
( 1  Kindergarten.  1  Manual  Training.  ) 

By  the  facts  presented,  it  is  shown  that  the  Supervising  Principals 
in  New  Haven  have  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers  for  whose 
work  they  are  responsible  than  have  corresponding  principals  in 
other  cities  of  the  country.    The  difference  is  striking. 

How  the  number  of  our  supervisors  or  special  teachei*H  compares 
with  those  of  other  cities,  a  glance  at  the  facts  shows.  Although 
the  principals  in  other  cities  have  about  half  the  number  of  teachers 
under  their  care  that  ours  have,  yet  they  have  the  same  amount  of 
assistance  or  more  from  supervisors  or 'special  teachers  that  ours 
have.  It  follows  that  if  our  schools  are  to  be  properly  supervised, 
the  supervising  principals  or  superintendent  must  have  at  least  as 
much  assistance  from  supervisors  or  special  teachers  as  at  present. 
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Conditions  of  school  work  in  New  Haven  are  similar  to  the  con-, 
ditions  in  other  cities  of  corresponding  size.     At  least,  the  condi- 
tions are  not  so  dissimilar  as  to  warrant  us  in  setting  aside  as  value- 
less for  us,  their  plan  of  school  administration. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  formally  give  expression  of  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  continued  support  I  have  received  from  the  members  of 
your  honorable  body.  From  the  supervising  principals,  the  teachers 
and  the  supervisors  have  come  cooperation,  without  which  the  work 
of  no  superintendent  could  succeed,  and  possessing  which  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  position,  while  not  lessened,  are  greatly  light- 
ened. I  wish  also  to  mention  with  appreciation  the  services  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Board. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  N.  KENDALL, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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crrr  of  2r»w  havkx. 


TEAOIER^  MEETINGS. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

If  for  anr  reason,  it  is  neceasanr  for  a  teacher  to  be  absent  from  a 
meeting,  she  will  be  expected,  in  eases  where  it  is  poaable,  to  notif  j 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  bef<»ehand,  and  procure  an  excuse 
from  him.  In  case  of  such  absence,  she  will  be  expected  to  attend 
the  meeting  next  in  grade  to  her  own. 

Sabsti totes  and  extra  teachers  wi!I  be  assigned  to  their  grade  of 
meetiDgs  bj  the  Superrisicg  Prioci^>al  and  Superintendent. 

Teachers  will  please  take  to  each  meeting  note  books^  etc 


first 


r  or  SCHOOLS 
HEIhome  H^  School,  4.  p.  m. 
Saperriaqg    Principals  —  The 
Khool   Monday   of  md 

ii04nnw%^  SCHOOL. 
4.90  PL  B.    Gruamar  Gradea. 
Fifth  Grade— Oct.  »,  FdiL  12. 
Sxth  Giade-Oct.  SI.  Feb,  IX 
Seventh  Grade-Nor.  IS.  March  12. 
Eighth  Gradfr-XoT.  li,  Maich  C 

SrpKMTiaoa  op  Puxakt  School. 
Wm   BejnoMs.      Boardaan  School. 

4.15  p.  m.    Primary  GndoL 
rtm  Gnde-Oct.  IT.  Feb  C 
SccDod  Gnde—Ocl.  IS,  Febu  7. 

4  ^>  F.  M. 
Trdid  Grade-CKrt.  24,  Fefcc  20. 
Foanh  Grade—Gee  24. 
Feb.  21.  as  HiLhocw  H!^  School 

SrPEKvisoK  or  Pesxjlxshif. 
Mr.  HoostoQ.  HUlbocse  Hl^h  SciMoI, 

Rxm  10.  4.13  p.  m. 
First  Gnfcd< — Jin.  15. 
S«cnd  Gr*ie — Jic.  10. 
4.30  F.  M. 
Tnirc  Gn^ie— Jia.  Id. 
Fourth  Gnie — J^a.  17. 
FifUi  Gr»d«— Jan.  S. 
SixUi  Gride— Jan.  23. 
SeT«cJi  Grade— Jis.  2i. 


ScFKRTiBos  or  Skwiyg. 

Boaidman  School,  4.90 


Foortt  Grade— April  11. 
Fifth  Grade— April  2. 
Sixth  G»de— April  S. 

SCFKKTISOn  OF  I>KAWIXG. 

Mr.    Bnntem.      Boudnaa   School. 

4.15  p.  m. 
Fint  Giade— Jan.  2.  April  17. 
S«Md  Gnde— XoT.  IS.  Jan.  3,  Fk^ 

21.  April  18.  Maj  9. 

4.90  p.m. 
ThM  Grade— Not.  21,  Jan.  23.  F^b, 

27.  April  10.  May  15l 

Fonzth  Grade— Not.  ^.  Jan.  10.  Feb. 

28.  April  4,  May  IC 

Fifth  and  Suth  Gradei    Oct  16,  Jan. 

IS.  April  9. 
SercBta  and  Eighth  Oiadea— Oct.  23. 

Jan.  8.  April  IS. 

SrrsaisTssiiKST.    SiTKKTiBCMt    or 
PuMART  School*  asu  StrpsnTis- 

ECG  PnESC[PAL& 

BiiJLxat  High  Sdiool,  4.90  p.  m. 
For  njachtri  aev  to  the  eorpi.  ei- 
cepc  soch  aft  nay  he  nTcnied.  Oct 
1».  XoT.  28.  Dec  19,  Jan.  90. 
M^Kh  IX  For  PHiMiy 
cciIt.  Jaa.  9,  April  X 
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Miss  Scranton  will  meet  the  Kindergarten  teachers  at  the  Hamil- 
ton Kindergarten,  at  4.15  p.  m.  on  the  following  dates:  October  25, 
November  22,  January  3,  January  31,  April  4,  April  25,  May  23. 


OPTIONAL  LESSONS  IN  DRAWING. 


SUPBRYISOR  OF  DRAWING. 

Mr.    Barnham.     Boardman   School, 
4.80  p.  m. 

First  and    Second   Grades— Jan.  24, 
_  Feb.  28,  March  21. 


Third  and  Fourth  Grades— Jan.  8t, 

March  7,  AprU  25. 
Fifth   and   Sixth   Grades— Feb.    19, 

March  19.  April  23. 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades— Feb.  14, 

March  20,  April  80. 


VOCAL  MirSIO.— TIMS  TABLE  FOR  1899-1900. 

B.   JKP80N,   SUPERVISOR. 

MONDAY. 

SCHOOLS.  Rooms.  Time. 


I 


Shelton  Av.,  1  to  4,  JDix.  A  v.    1  lo    4  a.m.  i     ,, 
Edwards  Street 1  to   8  p.m.  f 


9 


Hamilton i  1  ^^   9  a.m.  (     ^o  I    ^f. 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum..    1  to   6p.m.  f  ,  ^*'  , 

Welch 6  to  12  A..M.  (  I  „-  I    03 

Ouinnipiac 1  to   4  p.m.  t     -w       -«    | 

Hamilton 10  to  18'a.m.  /  '  o  qn 

Fair  Street 1  to   7  p.m.  f.  "     ''' ^ 


6 

13 

do 

27 


Webster,  1  to  4,  Oak  Street.. 

Winchester 

Zander 

Ezekiel  Chccver 

Winchester 

Hallock  Street 


1  to    4  a.m.  (  ,»> 

1  to    6  p.m.  )  I  **• 

1  lo  12  a.m.  i  iQ 

1  to   7Ip.m.  f  !  **' 
7  to  IC'a.m. 
1  to   8! P.M. 


Webster 5  to  12  a.m.  I 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum'  l^o    3p.m.  ( 


Shelton  Avenue 5  to  12!a.m. 

Woodward tto   4 

Strong.  I  to  12 I  to  121a.m.  *  ,  ^. 

Washington 1  to    6p.m.  f    ^ 

Baton....; 9  to  16' A.M.  I     or 

Woolsey 5to  12p.m.  f    ^* 

Washington,  7  to  12,  Carlisle .  1  I    to  31  a.  m.  I 

Eaton 1  to    8p.m.  CI" 


WEDNESDAY 


A  iJ:lg  '  ^  Is 

15    1  12     Vi  I    16       14 
22    ,  19  ,  19      23    I  21 
26  I  ..  I  2,30    28 
5      6        9        7 


29 

8 


TUESDAY. 

10  I     7 

17  j  14 
^  I  21 
3, 31      28 


5  I      9    i    6  I    6 


12  , 
19  ' 


16 


. .  I  2,  80     J7 


8    > 

«| 

22    I 
1,29; 


8 

6|  10 

7   7 

11 

9 

15   13  1  17 

14  14 

18 

10 

22 

20  '  24 

21  21  25 

23 

1,29 

..  3,81 

28  1  .. 

4 

2,30 

11 

18 

25 

4 


5 
12 
19 
26 


6 
13 
20 
27 


Skinner |  1  to  11  a.m.  ( 

Greenwich  Avenue 1  to   4  p.m.  j 

Humphrey,  1  to  4,  Lovell 1  to   4  a.m.  I  1  .,, 

West  Street 1  to   4  p.m.  f.* 

Woosier 1  to  12a.m.  (  ,  00 

Lloyd  Street ,  1  to   4  p.m.  f    *" 

Lovell 5  to  12  A.  m.  »  I 

Day 1  1  to    6  p..m .  »  '  ' ' 


THURSDAY. 

14 


12    ! 
19 


Lenox,  1,  Woolsey |  1  to    4  a.m.  1 1  ,. 

Davenport  Avenue 1  to    4  p.m.  » 


Day 

Cedar  Street 
Ferry  Street. 

Welch 

Roger  Sherman 


7  to  12  a.m.  (^ 

1  to  10  P.M.  ) 

I  to    8  a.m.  ( 
1  to    SjP.M. 


Strong 1  -^  to 


1  toll'\.M. 


FRIDAY 

20 
22  27 
29 


11  \.M.  I 

19p.m.  r  •• 


6 


17 
24 
3 
10 


14 ; 

21 


18 
25 
4 
11 


1  *^ 

15  19 

17 

14 

22 

22  26 

24 

21 

1  J 

1.  5 

3,31 

28 

8 

8  1  12 

10 

7 

22      26 


5 
12 
19 


"I  '1  " 

9  ,    9  :  20 

16  !  16     27 


4 
11 
18 
25 


1,29 

8 

15 

22 
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Ciry   OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


TEACHERS'  MEETINGS. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

If  for  any  reason,  it  is  necessary  for  a  teacher  to  be  absent  from  a 
meeting,  she  will  be  expected,  in  cases  where  it  is  possible,  to  notify 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools  beforehand,  and  procure  an  excuse 
from  him.  In  case  of  such  absence,  she  will  be  expected  to  attend 
the  meeting  next  in  grade  to  her  own. 

Substitutes  and  extra  teachers  will  be  assigned  to  their  grade  of 
meetings  by  the  Supervising  Principal  and  Superintendent. 

Teachers  will  please  take  to  each  meeting  note  books,  etc. 

SOPSRYISOR  OF  SbWTMQ. 

Miss  Messer.    Boardman  School,  4.80 


SDFBBINTBIfDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Hillhouse  High  School,  4.  p.  m. 
Supervising    Principals  —  Tiie    first 

school   Monday   of  each  calendar 

month. 

BOARDMAN  SCHOOL. 

4.80  p.  m.    Grammar  Grades. 
Fifth  Grade— Oct.  80,  Feb.  12. 
Sixth  Grade— Oct.  81,  Feb.  18. 
Seventh  Grade— Nov.  18.  March  12. 
Eighth  Grade— Nov.  14,  March  6. 

Super visoB  of  Prdcart  School. 
Miss   Reynolds.     Boardman  School, 

4.15  p.  m.    Primary  Grades. 
First  Grade— Oct.  17,  Feb.  6. 
Second  Grade— Oct.  18,  Feb.  7. 

4.80  p.  M. 
Third  Grade— Oct.  24,  Feb.  20. 
Fourth  Grade— Oct.  24. 
Feb.  21,  at  Hillhouse  High  School. 

SUPBRYISOB  OF  PENMANSHIP. 

Mr.  Houston.  Hillhouse  High  School, 

Room  10,  4.16  p.  m. 
First  Grade— Jan.  15. 
Second  Grade— Jan.  10. 
4.80  p.  M. 
Third  Grade— Jan.  16. 
Fourth  Grade— Jan.  17. 
Fifth  Grade— Jan.  8. 
Sixth  Grade— Jan.  28. 
Seventh  Grade— Jan.  23. 


p.  m. 
Fourth  Grade— April  11. 
Fifth  Grade-April  2. 
Sixth  Grade— April  8. 

ScPBBYisoR  of  Drawing. 

Mr.    Bumham,      Boardman    School, 

4.15  p.  m. 
First  Grade— Jan.  2,  April  17. 
Second  Grade- Nov.  15,  Jan.  8,  Feb. 

21,  AprillS,  May9. 

4.80  p.  M. 
Third  Grade— Nov.  21,  Jan.  28.  Feb. 

27,  April  10.  May  15. 

Fourth  Grade— Nov.  22,  Jan.  10,  Feb. 

28,  April  4,  May  16. 

Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades— Oct.  16,  Jan. 

15,  April  0. 
Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades— Oct.  28. 

Jan.  8,  April  16. 

Superintendent,  Superyisor  of 
Primary  Schools  and  Supbrvis- 
iNG  Principals. 

Hillhouse  High  School,  4.80  p.  m. 
For  teachers  new  to  the  corps,  ex- 
cept such  sk  may  be  excused,  Oct. 
19.  Nov.  28,  Dec.  12,  Jan.  80, 
March  18.  For  Primary  teachers 
only,  Jan.  9,  April  8. 
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Miss  Scranton  will  meet  the  Kindergarten  teachers  at  the  Hamil- 
ton Kindergarten,  at  4.15  p.  m.  on  the  following  dates:  October  25, 
November  22,  January  3,  January  31,  April  4,  April  25,  May  23. 

OPTIONAL  LESSONS  IN  DRAWING. 
SUPBRYISOR  OF  DRAWING.  Third  and  Fourth  Orades— Jan.  8t, 

Mr.Burnham.     Boardman    School,      Fift^l^od  ifxT^Q 

March  19,  April  23. 
First  and    Second   Grades—Jan.  24,     Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades—Feb.  14, 


iunn  V^           iK^iumaa   ocaoo,,  j^^^^   ^^^   gj^^^   Grades-Feb.    19, 

^'^  P-  °'-  March  19,  April  23. 

^irst  and    Second   Grades— Jan.  24,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Gi 

^  Feb.  26,  March  21.  March  20,  April  80. 


VOCAL  MXTSIO.— TIMS  TABLE  FOR  1899-1900. 

B.   JBFSON,   BUPSBYISOB. 

MONDAY. 

SCHOOLS.  Ruoms.  Time.    .«  '    ^     |    |     |  ^  !     S     ,   «  I  |*  j    '§■    j  |  I    I 

Shelton  Av.,  1  to  4,  Dix.  Av.    1  lo    4  a.m.  (     n         n  tt        d       tK       to     t.t       tn       i^  '    n 

Edwards  Street.... 1  to   8.'.m.  f    "         »  «        4       15       12     12       16       14       11 

18 

25 


S*F;l:?cV6rphanA;yium^                                       ^«        '^  "  22,19     19      23    '  21 

o«taipi^:::;::::.\:;;^^     ?to'4P.M:!-  "^ ^    ^  ^«'  ^  20'..  2,30  28 

^s!^t::::::;::::::::^?;o^7"M:f  •■  ^-«>  ^  ••  s    5^  _» _j7_4 

TUESDAY.  

Webster,  1  to  4,  Oak  Street..!  1  to    4  a.m. '(    lo  .     in    :      7  \    k  \  o    I    «  I    a  I  in  !      a           k 

Wiochcsier I  1  to   «  km.  f    l-^      10    ;      '  '    51  0        6      6  |  10  i      8          5 


SSS^Si;ct.;::::::::::::jIS^g::M:[i«^   24  .  21  ;  19  23  1 20 '20 


New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum 


Webster I  5  to  12  a.m.  J.  «  ot       oo  2  5in     >7 


17  15  I  12 
24  I  22  j  19 
3  I  1,29,    2S 


WEDNESDAY. 


Shelton  Avenue |  5  to  12  a.m.  i 

Woodward '  1"  to    4  i.m.  | 

Stronf .  1  to  12 ;  1  to  12  a.m.  ( 

Washington 1  to    0  i.m.  | 

Baton 9  to  Hi  a.m.  i 

Woola«y 5  to  12  >'.M.  ) 

Washington,  7 to  12,  Carlisle. |  I    to  3  a.m.  \ 
Eaton 1  to    8 i.m.  1 


13      11    I      8    16       10        7  I    7  j  11  I      9 
20      18        15    I  13       17    !  14     14  I  18      10 


25        22      20      24 
4       1,  29     ..  I  3,  31 


21  I  21  j  25      23 
28  i  . .       4  '  2,  30 


6 
IS 
20 
27 


THURSDAY. 


g^iJhA^u;::::::::::  ilo^i^iMiij^^l  ^^  '  »  ;i^;  ^«  I^^m^  19'^]  u 


WesrsVrJ'el.'l^^'r::!^^^^^^^       nu    4;.m;['^i'     ^«         IC    |2l'    25    '22'^i26l    24    .    « 

1?;^*^^;;::::::::::::::::  {;o'Jp;m;[,*   26    23  ...    4,1,15  3,31!  28 
^!!:::::::::::::-:::::::?1o^«^:m:[|.-    ^  I  ^  1  ^i  n  '  s  8,12,  10  I  7 


_      __  FRIDAY. 

Lenox,  1,  Woolscy 1  to    4  a.m.  (    ir       a*         17       «»  I    2fi       '>*^     2M  a 

nav^nnort  Avenii«..  I   1  to     4  i    M.  »      lO        M  li  -ft,  |     ^0         *d      -«       . .  4 


Davenport  Avenue I  1  to    4  i'..m.  S 


29 


Day !  7tol2A.M.  t  ;.^>  27  I  24  5  '    2'    2       «  ii  a 

Cedar  Street 1  to  10  i.m.  )  I  *-  ^  I  I     •.  ^  ;    '^  ,    ^       **  |  ^M  » 

weZ'r.':::::::::::::;:::  ilo  i^tr*  •■  :  »  »,  «  I  oi  «  «.  «  ;  « 

&.^'"'™r;:::::::.::::i8.'oii,v";f'--i  «  '  '«  «!  w  iiehe.^r,  »  i  i« 
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CITY  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 


DBAWING,  FOBM  STUDY  Sb  OOLOB.— TIME  TABLE,  1899-1000. 

FBSDBRIC  LTMDKK  BURNHAM,   8UFBRYIS0R. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


|R*ins.   Time. 


1-  : 


Lovell 

Davenport  Ave 1-4 

Winchester 1  1-6 

Carlisle '  1-  3 

Webster 1-7 

Humphrey 1-4 

Washington '  1- 7 

West I  1-4 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum |  1-  6 

Roger  Sherman 8-10 

Hamilton I8-1H 

Woolsey I  1-6 

Welch 1-  7 

Shelton  Ave Il0-12 


A.M. 

P.M. 

'   A.M 

P.M 

:  A.M. 

P.M 

A.M. 
'  P.M. 
[  A.M 
1    P  M. 

A  M. 
'    P.M. 

A.M. 

'  r.M 


1^  I 

in 

j  18  ! 

L... 
I 


•f 


;  38  > 


1 11  • 


"l9l  .. 
26   .... 

...I    5 

I 
I 

18 
19 


12 


I"" 
J... 


ao 


'  18 
I  25 


TUESDAY. 


^aton 
Fair 


1154  16 

I  1-  4 

Roger  Sherman |  1-  7 

DixwellAve 1-4 

Lovell j  8-12 

Qutnnipiac I  1-4 

Ferry 


Hamilton.... 

Zunder 

Washington . 

Skinner 

Day 


A.M.  { 
P.M.  J 
A.M.  ( 
P.M.  f 
A.M.  ( 
P  M.  S 
1-  ft  A.M.  ( 
6-  8  P.M.  I 
5-12  A.M.  1 
9  12  P.M.  f 
8-12  A.M.  (  , 
8-11  I  P.M.  f 
8-12       A.M. 


12  I  81 

19  '.... 
26  '  ... 


14  |... 
'21  I... 


10 
24 


....,18 
2  20 
9  i87 

16    ... 

28   ... 

80    ... 


...    10 

...!l7 
..  ,24 
6     .. 


,  18   ...  I 

120     .. 
8  , 


14 
21 


8  I  26 
15    .... 


I. 


Hamilton 

Welch 

Zunder , 

Greenwich  Ave. . 
Ezekiel  Cheever. , 

Lloyd 

Skinner 

Eaton 

Wooster 

Winchester , 

Fair 


Strong  . 


Woolsey 

Oak , 

Hallock 

N.  H.  Orphan  Asylum., 
Edwards 


Strong . 


Eaton 

Shelton  . 


WEDNESDAY. 


lAn-4  A.M.  t 
9-12  ,  P.M.  ) 
1-  8  I  A.M.  I 
1-  4  ,  P.M.  f 
1-  7  !  A.M.  i 
1-  4  I  P.M.  C 
1-  7   I   A.M.  i 

8-11  I  P.M.  )■ 

8-12  I   A.M. 
7-12      A.M.  J 

5-7     p  M.  I 


THURSDAY. 


ltJ-19 
1-  7 
7-12 
1-4 
1-  8 
1-  8 
1-  6 
7-  8 
8-12 

13-15 
1-  7 
7-9 


18  |25 

6 

81 

.... 

14 

.... 

2 

20  j.... 
27  |.... 

1 
8 

'' 

21 

4 

9 
28 

8 

...  1  4 

15 

, . . . 

10 

1 
21,.... 

11 

80 

....111 

22 

17 

28  .... 

18 



....i  18 

29 

24 

7 

25 

A.M.  (^ 
P.M.  S 
A.M.  \ 
P.M.  f 
A.M.  ( 
P.M.  j 
A.M.  ( 
P.M.  i 
A.M.  ( 
P.M,  (" 
A.M.  ( 

P.M.  r 


14  I  26 
21  '  ... 


12  I 

'19! 


... 

7 

1,16 

2 

21 



16  .... 

9 

4 

22  ... 

16 

11 

....|  1 

23 



18 

.....  8 

... 

14 

. . . . 

8  ,  22 

90 
27 


I  3'  21 
17  j  28 
24  |.... 
31,... 
...  I  7 
..I  10  I  14 


FRIDAY. 


Day 1-7 

Wooster 1-7 

Cedar 1  1-10 

Shelton  Ave ,  1-  6 

Woodward ..,  1-  4 

Webster I  8-12  I 

Winchester 13  16  ' 


A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M. 

A.M.  I 

P.M.  I 

A.M. 

A..M. 


15 
29 


3 

10 
17 

24  , 


....  9 
6  '  16 
12     23 


....11  22 
6  .  18  29 
18     25    .... 


27  1 

20 


...    19'. 

8  I  26  L 


2  i  20' 


16  I, 


"j-i- 
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FENICANSHIP  LESSONS.— TIBKS  TABLE,  1899-1900. 

HARRT  HOUSTON.   SUPERVISOR. 

MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS. 


Rooms.  Time. 


StroDff .... 

New  Haven  Orphan  Asylum 1  to   8 

Roger  Sherman 1  to  11 

Day 1  to   5 

Winchester. 1  to  8 

Wooster 8  to  12 

Ezekiel  Cheever 1  to   7 

Greenwich  Av 1  to  4 

Wooster 1  to  7 

Strong 


A.  M.  f 
P.  M.  f  I 
A.M.  l| 

A.  M.  I  ' 
P.  M.  I 

A.  M.  I  ' 
P.  M.  J 
A.  M.      I 
A.  M. 


un     O 

18    80 

9 

25     .. 


2 


4 


6 
20 


16  I 


I    8     19 

'..     5! 

15  .  26 

!  22  I  ..  ' 


18 
4 


20  I 


12 


•c  1 
a  . 

< 

0 
19     .. 

.. ;  16 , 

5  \  23 

..  I    2 
12  '  80 


28    ;     .. 

7  I  11 

21  j  .. 

..     18 

14    25 
..       4 


TUESDAY. 


Edwards 1  to   8 

Oak '  1  to   4 

Skinner 1  to  11 

Lloyd 1  to   4 

Washington 1  to   8 

St.  Francis  Orphan  Asylum 1  to   6 

Eaton 1  to  8 

Woolsey 8  to  12 

Cedar 1  to  10 

Fair 1  to   8 


A.  M. 
V.  M. 
A.M. 
,P.  M. 
|A.  M. 
v.  M. 
A.  M. 
1 1'.  M. 
!\.  M. 


I  12     21  , 


19 


7 

'21 

14 

i  •• 


12 


13 


..       3 
..  i  17 

..  .  10 

20  j  .. 
6  '  24 


WEDNESDAY. 


Hamilton 11  to  lU 

HaUock 

Quinnipiac  and  Lenox 1  to  8 

Lovell 1  to  7 

West 1  to  4 

Welch Ito  8 

Humphrey 1  to   4 

Day. 6  to  12 

Zunder. 1  to   6 

Ferry 1  to   8 


A.M.t 
P.  M.  ■ 
A.  M. 


18 


18      .. 
25     .. 

4  !  15 


A.M    t      5 
P.  M.  J 
A.  M.  I       2 
P.  M.  f 


13 

6 


8 
22 


31 
24 

10 


20 


14  .. 

2 

20 

7  25 

6 

21 

4 

16 

27 

7 

21   .. 

9 

13 

14 

..  11 

23 

27 

28 

..  18 

30 

THURSDAY. 


Shclton '. 6  to  12 

Woodward 1  to  4 

Washington  and  Carlisle •  9  to  12 

ShcltonAT 1  to   5 

Eaton 9tol6 

Dixwell  Av.     \ 

County  Homef 

Woolsey Ito   7 

Welch  and  [ 

Davenport  \    


1  to   4 


A.  M.  ( 
V.  M.  f 


14 
A    M.  \      2, 

A.M.i| 

P.  M.  r 


9  to  12   A.  M. 


19 


28 


7 
21 


12     23 

..       9 
5     16 


18 

4 
11 


8 
15 

1 
22 


31 


I 


12     24  I  28 

8     14 
5     17     21 


FRIDAY. 


Webster I  Ito   8   a.  m.  ( 

Lovell I  Stol2   V.  m. 

Hamilton '  1  to  10   a.  m. 

Zunder 1  to  6    p.m. 

Winchester 1>  to  16  '  a.  m. 

Webster 9  tol2    •.  m.  ( 


15  1  .. 

10  ..   12 

29,  .. 

24  ..  !  20 

..  27 

..  15  .. 

I  23 


9  I  23 




.  .  _ 

1*7 

8 

1- 

n 

« 

25 

29 
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SEWING  LESSONS.-TIME  TABLE  1899-1900. 

MTB8  JENNIE  R.   MESBER,   SUPERVISOR. 
MONDAY. 


SCHOOLS.  I       6 

_H 

(General  Work) J;  j^;  [ 

Eaton , '  A.  m!  ♦ 

Ferry '  p.  m.  i" 

Zunder |  a.  m.  I 

Eaton p.  M.  f 

Woolsey ,  a.  m.  ( 

Woodward I  p.  m.  * 


11  9 

18        10 
26        2S 
2,30 


13 
20 
27 


4    ,    15  .    12 

11         22  I    10 

18    '    29  26 

..8  5 


12 
10 


16 
28 

2,30 

I 
9 


U 
21 


11 

18 

25 

4 


TUESDAY. 


Day 

Davenport 

(General  Work). 

Shelton  Av 

Welch 

(General  Work). 

Wooster 

Fair 


A.M.  1 
P.  .M.  f 

12 

A.  M.  *^ 

P.  M.  \ 

19 

A.M.I 
P.M.  f 

26 

A.M.J 

P.  M.  f 

10 

17 

24 

3,81 


1      I 

I    21    j 
28    ' 


9 
16 


2,80 


13 
20 
27 


6 
18 


10    I      8 
17        15 


20    I    24 


22 


3      1,29  I 


5 
12 
19 
26 


WEDNESDAY. 


Webster i  a.  m.  i 

Oak '  p.  M.  S 

Dwifrht [A.M.  ( 

N.  H.  Orph.  Asylum. . .    p.  m.  ) 

(General  Work) a.  m.  I 

Winchester I  p.  m.  | 

Winchester I  a.  m.  i 

(General  Work) !  r.  m   * 


(General  Work> 

Hallock 

Lovell 

(General  Work) 

Strong 

Quinnipiac . 

Hamilton 

(General  Work) 


a.  m.  (^ 
p.  M.  f 
a.  m. 

I'' 
a.  m.  t 

1  p.  M.  I 
A.  M.  I 

P.  M.  r 


:1\'  « 


20 

18        15    1    13 

'    17    1 

14 

14 

18 

1    '' 

13 

13 

11    ,      8    1      6 

1    10 

7 

T 

'' 

i   » 

6 

27 

25    i    22    1    20 

l-l 

21 

21 

25 

1    8S 

SO 

4    I],  29  1     .. 

|8,31 

28 

.. 

4 

's,80 

27 

THURSDAY. 

14 

12          9    1    14 

1 

18 

1 

15 

15 

19 

!    17 

14 

21 

19    1    16        21- 

1    ^ 

22 

22 

26 

1" 

21 

28 

26    1    23    1     .. 

1      4 

1 

1 

5 

1  3,  31 

28 

5          2    1      7 

FRIDAY. 

i  " 

8 

8 

12 

,  10 

7 

'  A.M. 


St.  Francis  Orph'n  Asy.    a.  m.  (  | 

Humphrey ,  p.  m.  J 

Edwards 

(General  Work). 
Washington  . . . 
(General  Work). 
(General  Work). 
Ezekicl  Cheever. 


15 


,  P.  M.  \     I 

A.  M.  ( 

'  P.  M.  \ 

I  A.  M.  ^     I 

P,  M.  C 


17    I    22 


23    I    2; 


i    27 


23    ,    23 


1,29 


24 

5 

2 

2 

6 

11 

8 

3 

8 

12 

9 

9 

20 

18 

15 

10 

15 

19 

16 

16 

27 

25 

12 
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BOUND  ABIES. 

BOUNDS  OF  NEW  HAVEN  CITY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 

The  New  Haven  City  School  District  includes  all  of  the  town  of 
New  Haven  except  the  Westville  and  South  Districts.  That  part 
of  the  town  which  lies  west  of  a  line  running  from  the  bridge  over 
West  Eiver  on  the  Derby  Turnpike  to  the  outlet  of  Beaver  Pond, 
thence  easterly  and  northerly  along  the  brook  flowing  into  said 
pond,  to  the  Hamden  line,  is  the  Westville  District.  That  part 
which  lies  south  of  the  road  which  crosses  Townsend  avenue  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  fort  is  the  South  District. 


DAY  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  neither  side  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  West  Portsea  street,  thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  the 
Derby  railroad,  along  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street,  thence  by  the 
shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  includes  both  sides  of  Silver  street 
to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  to  West  Water  street, 
neither  side  of  West  Water  street  to  Meadow  street,  neither  side  of 
Meadow  street  to  the  water  front,  and  along  said  water  front  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

WELCH  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  West  Bridge,  includes  both  sides  of  Columbus 
avenue  to  Derby  railroad,  thence  on  said  railroad  to  Cedar  street, 
thence  by  the  shortest  line  to  Silver  street,  neither  side  of  Silver 
street  to  Hill  street,  neither  side  of  Hill  street  (including  Hill 
Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  neither  side  of  Congress  avenue  nor 
Church  street  to  George  street,  both  sides  of  George  street  to 
Broad  street,  neither  side  of  George  street  to  Dow  street,  both  sides 
of  Dow  street  to  Oak  street,  both  sides  of  Oak  street  to  York  street, 
neither  side  of  York  street  to  Davenport  avenue,  neither  side  of 
DavenpoH  avenue  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

WEP.STER  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Crescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  both  sides  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street,  both  sides 
of  Goffe  street  to  County  street,  both  sides  of  County  street  to 
Whalley  avenue,  both  sides  of  Whalley  avenue  to  Sherman  avenue, 
both  sides  of  Sherman  avenue  to  George  street,  both  sides  of 
George  to  Howe  street,  both  sides  of  Howe  to  Chapel,  neither  side 
of  Chapel  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Elm,  neither  side  of  Elm 
to  Church,  neither  side  of  Church  to  George,  neither  side  of  George 
to  Broad,  both  sides  of  George  to  Dow,  neither  side  of  Dow  to  Oak, 
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neither  side  of  Oak  to  York,  both  sides  of  York  to  Davenport  ave- 
nue, both  sides  of  Davenport  avenue  to  West  Bridge,  thence  along 
West  Eiver  to  Derby  avenue,  thence  along  the  shortest  line  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

DVVIGHT  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  George  street  and  Sherman  avenue, 
includes  neither  side  of  Sherman  avenue  to  Whalley  avenue,  neither 
side  of  Whalley  avenue  to  County  street,  neither  side  of  County 
street  to  Goffe,  both  sides  of  Goffo  to  its  junction  with  Dixwell  ave- 
nue, thence  in  a  direct  line  to  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Pier- 
pont  Court  to  Ashmun,  both  sides  of  Ashmun  to  Grove,  both  sides 
of  Grove  to  College  street,  both  sides  of  College  to  Elm,  both  sides 
of  Elm  to  York,  neither  side  of  York  to  Chapel,both  sides  of  Chapel 
to  Howe,  neither  side  of  Howe  to  George,  neither  side  of  George 
to  place  of  beginning. 

WINCHESTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Ctescent  street  with  the  District 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Crescent  street  to  Goffe  street,  neither 
side  of  Goffe  to  Dixwell  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest  direct  line 
to  Ashmun  street,  including  Pierpont  Court,  neither  side  of  Ash- 
mun to  Grove,  neither  side  of  Grove  to  Prospect,  both  sides  of  Pros- 
pect to  Hamden  line,  on  Hamden  line  to  the  district  line  of  West- 
ville  District,  and  on  that  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

LOVELL   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Prospect  street  with  the  Hamden 
line,  includes  neither  side  of  Prospect  to  Sachem,  neither  side  of 
Sachem  to  Whitney  avenue,  thence  in  the  shortest  line  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Orange  ajid  Pearl  streets,  both  sides  of  Pearl  to  State  street, 
both  sides  of  State  to  Humphrey,  both  sides  of  Humphrey  to 
Laurel,  neither  side  of  Laurel  to  Mill  River,  thence  along  Mill  River 
to  Clay  street,  both  sides  of  Clay  street  to  Ferry  street,  neither  side 
of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry  street  to  Lombard 
street,  both  sides  of  Lombard  street  to  the  Quinnipiac  River,  thence 
along  said  river  to  the  Hamden  line  and  along  said  line  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

^N'oTE — Seventh  and  eighth  grade  pupils  living  north  of  Clay  and 
Lombard  streets  between  Mill  River  and  Quinnipiac  River  will  at- 
tend the  Strong  School. 

EATON    SUB-DI.STRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  comer  of  College  and  Elm  streets,  includes 
neither  side  of  College  street  to  Prospect  street,  neither  side  ^  of 
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Prospect  to  Sachem  street,  both  sides  of  Sachem  street  to  Whitney 
avenue,  thence  to  the  junction  of  Orange  and  Pearl  streets,  neither 
side  of  Pearl  to  State  street,  neither  side  of  State  to  Humphrey 
street,  neither  side  of  Humphrey  to  Laurel  street,  both  sides  of 
Laurel  to  Mill  Eiver  and  along  said  river  to  Myrtle  street,  both 
sides  of  Myrtle  street  to  the  railroad,  thence  along  the  railroad  to 
Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin  street  to  Chapel  street 
(children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between  Summer  and  Chapel 
streets  may  attend  school  in  either  the  Wooster  or  Eaton  8ub-di&- 
tricts,  but  a  child  will  be  compelled  to  attend  the  school  which  he 
enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year),  both  sides  of  Chapel  street  to 
Church  street,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to  Elm  street,  both  sides 
of  Elm  street  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

WOOSTER  SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Myrtle  street  with  Mill  Eiver,  down 
said  river  and  around  the  water  front  to  Meadow  street,  both  sides 
of  Meadow  street  to  the  comer  of  West  Water  street,  both  sides  of 
West  Water  street  to  Hill  street,  both  sides  of  Hill  street  (including 
Hill  Court)  to  Congress  avenue,  both  sides  of  Congress  avenue  to 
Church  street,  both  sides  of  Church  street  to  Chapel  street,  neither 
side  of  Chapel  street  to  Franklin  street,  thence  through  Franklin 
street  to  the  railroad  (children  residing  on  Franklin  street  between 
Summer  and  Chapel  streets  may  attend  school  in  either  the  Woos- 
ter or  Eaton  sub-districts,  but  a  child  will  be  compelled  to  attend 
the  school  which  he  enters  for  the  remainder  of  the  year)  thence 
along  the  railroad  to  Myrtle  street,  neither  side  of  Myrtle  street  to 
the  place  of  beginning. 

STRONG   SUB-DISTRICT. 

Beginning  at  the  junction  of  Clay  street  and  Mill  River,  down 
Mill  Eiver  and  the  entire  water  front  to  the  line  separating  the 
City  from  the  South  District,  thence  on  that  line  to  the  town 
boundary,  on  that  boundary  to  the  Quinnipiac  Eiver,  down  said 
river  to  Ix)mbard  street,  neither  side  of  Lombard  street  to  Ferry 
street,  neither  side  of  Ferry  street  to  Pine  street,  both  sides  of  Ferry 
street  to  Clay  street,  neither  side  of  Clay  street  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. 
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LIST  OF  TEXT-BOOKS  ADOPTED  FOR  USE  IN  THE 

SCHOOLS. 


PRIMARY  AND  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 


BEADING. 

Interstate  Reader,  First  and  Second. 
Davis'  Beginners*  Reader,  First  and 

Third. 
New  Franklin  Reader,  First,  Second, 

Fourth  and  Fifth. 
Harper's  Reader,  First,  Second,  Third 

and  Fourth. 
Stickney's  Reader,  First  and  Fourth. 
Cyr's  Primer,  First,   Second,  Third 

and  Fourth  Reader. 
Nature  Reader,  Nos.  1  and  2. 
Child  Life,  No.  1. 

SuppUrMfdary  Beading  Books, 

Classics  for  Children. 

Riyerside  Literature  Series. 

English  Classics. 

Bass*  Nature  Books. 

Eclectic  School  Readings. 

Stepping  Stones  to  American  Litera- 
ture. 

Young  Folks*  Library  of  Choice  Liter- 
ature. 

Finch  Primer. 

Practical  Exercises  in  English. 

Alice  in  Wonderland. 

All  the  Year  Round. 

First  Year  Nature  Book. 

Meiklejobn's  History  of  the  English 
Language. 

Butler's  Fifth  Reader. 

Bass'  Beginners  Reader. 

Stevenson's  Child's  Garden  of  Verse. 

Andrews'  Each  and  All. 

Klingensmith's  Norse  Gods  and 
Heroes. 

Yonge's  Little  Lucy's  Wonderful 
Globe. 


Hale's  Man  Without  a  Country. 

Atwater's  Stories  from  the  Poets. 

Andrew's  Seven  Little  Sisters. 

Andrew's  Stories  Mother  Nature  Told. 

Andrew's  Ten  Boys  on  the  Road. 

Nash  iEsop's  Fables. 

Seweil's  Black  Beauty. 

Higher  Lessons  in  English. 

In  Myth  Land. 

Little  Nell, 

Nature's  Byways. 

Nature  Stories  for  Youngest  Readers. 

Thompson's  Fairy  Tale  and  Fable. 

Heartof  Oak  Books. 

Werner  Primer. 

Normal  First  Reader. 

Hodskin's  Little  People*8  Reader. 

Johonnot's  Cats  and  Dogs. 

Johonnot's  Friends  in  Feathers   and 

Furs. 
The  World  and  its  People  Series. 
Smytbe's  Old  Time  Stones  Retold. 
Burt's  Little  Nature  Studies. 
Hall's  Our  World  Reader. 
Raymond's     Typical     Tales      from 

Shakespeare. 
Baldwin's  Reader  by  Grades. 
Wilson's  Nature  Study  in  Elementary 

Schools,  Books  1  and  2. 
Payne's  Geographical  Nature  Study. 
Warren's  from  September  to  June. 
Carroll's  Around  the  World,  First  and 

Second  Book. 
Lights  to  Literature,  Book  1. 

OBOGRAPHT. 

Werner's  Primary  Geogrsphy. 
Werner's  Grammar  School  Geography. 
Frye's  Primary  Geography. 
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Prye's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

Rand  &  McNally's  Grammar  School 
Geography. 

Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 

Red  way 'a  Natural  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy. 

Red  way's  Natural  Advanced  Geog- 
raphy. 

Werner's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

Supplementary  Oeographies  and  Geo- 
graphical  Headers. 

Taylor's  Uncle  Robert's  Geography. 

Potter's  Grammar  School  Geography. 

King's  PIctuiesque  Geographical 
Reader,  No.  1. 

Geographical  Reader  and  Primer. 

Little  Folks  of  Other  Lands. 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers. 

Commercial  Geography,  Tilden. 

Tarr's  First  Book  in  Physical  Geog- 
raphy. 

Longman's  Grammar  School  Geog- 
raphy. 

HISTORY. 

Fiske's  United  States  History. 
Thomas'  United  States  History. 
Montgomery's  United  States  History. 
Scudder's  United  States  History. 
Gordy's  United  States  History. 
McMastcr's  United  States  History. 

Supplementary  History  Readers, 
Eggleston's  First  Book  in  American 

History. 
Dodge's  History  Stories. 
Pratt's  American  History  Stories,  Vol. 

I.  II.  III. 
Eggleston's    History   of   the   United 

States. 
Montgomery's  Beginners'    American 

History  Stories. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Southworth's  Essentials  of  Arithmetic, 

Part  L 
Walsh's  Grammar  School  Arithmetics, 

Parts  I  and  II. 
Prince's  Arithmetic  by  Grades,  Book 

VIII 


Franklin  Written  Arithmetic. 
Werner's  Arithmetic,  Past  III. 

Supplementary  Arithmetic. 
Werner's  Arithmetic,  Book  I. 
Speer's  Arithmetic,  Part  I. 
Baldwin's  Industrial  Arithmetic. 
Bailey's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Bradbury's  Sight  Arithmetic. 
Wentworth's  Mental  Arithmetic. 
Milne's  Mental  Arithmetic. 

LAKGUAQK, 

TarlX'irs  Lessons  in  English,  Books  I 

and  II. 
Welsh-Greenwood  Studies  in  English 

Grammar. 

Supplementary  Language  Books. 

Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Lan- 
guage (Teacher's  use). 

Trench's  Study  of  Words  (Teachers 
use). 

Eellogg's  Word  Building. 

MUSIC. 

Jepson's  Music  Reader,  First,  Second, 

Third,  Fourth, 
Music  Dictation  Exercises. 

DICTION  A  RIK8. 

Worcester's  Primary  Dictionary. 
Webster's  Handy  Dictionary. 
Webster's  Primary  Dictionary. 
Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary. 

BOOKKEEFINO. 

Meservey's  Single  Entry  Bookkeep- 
ing. 

SFBLLTNa. 

Penniman's  Common  Words  Difficult 

to  Spell. 
Graves'  Speller. 
The  Morse  Speller. 

WRITING. 

Merrill's  System  of  Vertical  Writing. 
Smith's  Intermediate  Copy  Books. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

Stowell's  Primer  of  Health. 
Blaisdell's  How  to  Keep  Well. 
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BKGLISH  LANOUAOB. 

Webster's  Condensed  Dictionary. 
Shaw's  New  History  of  English  and 

American  Literature. 
Chaucer:    Prologue    to    Canterbury 

Tales. 
Bacon's  Essays. 
Selections  from  Browning. 
Lamb:  Essays  of  Elia. 
Carlyle:  Hero  as  a  Prophet. 
Thoreau:  Succession  of  Forest  Trees 

and  Wild  Apples. 
Selections  from  Ruskin. 
Essay  on  Burns. 
Longfellow:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn, 

Parts  I,  II  and  IH. 
Burroughs:  Birds  and  Bees. 
Shakespeare:  Julius  Csssar,  As  You 

Like   It,    Hamlet.    Macbeth     and 

Twelfth  Night,  Tempest,  Merchant 

of   Venice,    Midsummer     Night's 

Dream. 
DeQuincy:  Joan  of  Arc. 
Lowell:  Books  and  Libraries,  and  Sir 

Launfal. 
Wordsworth,  I. 
Burke.  I. 
Selections  from  Coleridge  and  Burns, 

Addison  and  Goldsmith,  Webster. 
Emerson's  Fortunes  of  the  Republic. 
Selections  from  Edwin  Arnold. 
George  Eliot:     Silas  Marner,  Adam 

Bede. 
Matthew  Arnold:  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 
Milton:  L'Allegro. 
Taylor:  Lars. 

Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Speech. 
Webster's  Bunker  Hill,  I  and  IL 
Macaulay:    Select  Essays,  Essay  on 

Lord  Cliye,  Essay  on  Johnson. 
Aristotle's  Poetics. 

Baker's  Principles  of  Argumentation. 
Moulton's  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatic 

Artist. 
Scott:  Marmion,  Talisman,  Ivanhoe, 

Woodstock,  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and 

Abbott. 


Irving:  Alhambra,  Selections  from 
Irving  and  Sketch  Book,  Tales  of  a 
Traveler. 

Hawthorne:  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables. 

Byron:  Childe  Harold. 

Goldsmith:  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

Tennyson:  Princess,  Idylls  of  the 
King. 

Macaulay *s  Byron. 

Historical  Essays. 

Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison. 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  Papers. 

Defoe:  History  of  the  Plague  in  Lon- 
don. 

Coleridge:  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mar- 
iner. 

Eingsley:  Greek  Heroes. 

Milton:  Paradise  Lost,  Books  I  and 
H,  Lyrics. 

Pope:  Iliad,  Books  1,  6,  22  and  24. 

Southey:  Life  of  Nelson. 

Burke's  Speeches. 

Butler:  School  English. 

Matthew's  Introduction  to  American 
Literature. 

Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

Selections,  Matthew  Arnold. 

Pancost's  Introduction  to  English 
Literature. 

Hill's  Foundation  of  Rhetoric. 

Revolt  of  the  Tartars. 

Palamon  and  Arclte. 

Burke's  Conciliation. 

Buehler's  Practical  Exercise  in  Eng- 
lish. 

Quackenbos'  Practical  Rhetoric. 

Scott  «&  Dennie's  Paragraph  Writing. 

FRENCH. 

Whitney's  Brief  French  Grammar. 

Super's  French  Reader. 

Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon. 

Polyeucle. 

Carine. 

Le  Conscrit. 

Petite  Fadette. 

Mademoiselle  de  la  Seigli^re. 

Modern  French  Lyrics. 
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Le  Mari  de  Mme.  Solange. 

L'Abbd  Constantin. 

Grandgent's  Comp  I,  IV,  V. 

Le  Bourgeois  Gtentilhomme. 

Super's  Readings  from  French  His- 
tory. 

Whitney's  Introductory  French 
Header. 

GERMAN. 

Collar's  Elsenbach  Lessons. 

Brandt's  German  Reader. 

Schiller's  Wilhelm  Tell. 

Whitney's  Brief  German  Grammar. 

Three  German  Comedies. 

Harris's  German  Composition. 

Aus  dem  Leben  eines  Taugenichts. 

Baumach's  Die  Norma. 

Grimm's  Maerchen. 

Soil  und  Haben. 

Immensee. 

L'Arrabiata. 

Bilderbuch  ohne  Bilder. 

Die  Journalisten. 

Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

HOher  als  die  Kirche. 

Heath's  German  Dictionary. 

Hatfield    Exercises    based    on     Im- 

mansee. 
Der  Neffe  als  Onkel. 
Haufi^'s  Der  Zwerg  Nase. 
Heine's  Harzreise. 
Gast&cher's  Irrfahrten. 
Freitag's  Aus   dem  Staat  Freidrichs 

des  Grosses. 
Lessings'  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 
Das  deutsche  Buch  f  dr  An  finger. 
Undine. 
Whitney's      Introductory      German 

Reader. 
Ddpold's  Scientific  German  Reader. 
Hugo's  Hernania. 
Boll's  Spyre's  Rosenresli. 

HISTORY. 

Allen's  History  of  the  Roman  People. 
Montgomery's  Leading  Facts  of  Eng. 

lish  History. 
Montgomery's     Leading     Facts    of 

French  History. 


Fiske's  Civil  Government. 
Myers'  General  History. 
Myers'  Eastern  Nations. 
Johnston's  United  States  History. 
Old  Greek  Life. 
Roman  Antiquities. 
Dole's  American  Citizen. 
Sheldon's  General  History. 
Guest's  Lectures  on  English  History. 
Barnes'  Medlseval  and  Modern  His- 
tory. 
Cook's  First  Book  in  Old  English. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Wells'  Higher  Algebra. 

Newcomb's  Algebra. 

Milne's  Algebra. 

Plane  and  Solid  Geometry,  Philips  & 

Fisher. 
Wells'  Geometry. 
Newcomb's  Tables. 
Eaton's  Metric  System. 
Thompson's  Commercial  Arithmetic. 
Bowser's  Trigonometry. 
Wentworth's  Logarithmic  Tables. 
Seavy's  Bookkeeping. 
Hill's  Geometry  for  Beginners. 
Schwartz's  Bookkeeping. 
Nicholson's  Trigonometry. 
Peck's  Elementary  Mechanics. 

PHYSICAL  8CIKNCB8. 

Civil  Government  of  Connecticut. 
Chute's  Practical  Laboratory  Manual. 
Colton's  Practical  Zoology. 
Mather's  Strength  of  Materials. 
Maury's  Physical  Geography. 
Gray's  Field-Book  of  Botany. 
Martin's  Human  Body. 
Stowell's  Essentials  of  Health. 
Lockyer's  Elements  of  Astronomy. 
McBride's  Botany. 
Remsen's  Chemistry. 
Benton's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Chem- 
istry. 
Chute's  Practical  Physics. 
Dana's  Geological  Story. 
Young's  Astronomy. 
Maury's  Manual  of  Geography. 
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Hall&  Bergen's  Physica. 

Storer  &  Lindsay's  Manual  of  Chenoi- 
istry. 

Packard's  Zoology 

Tarr's  Elementary  Physical  Geogra- 
phy. 

Ripper's  Treatise  on  8leam. 

Boyer's  Biology. 

Bergen's  Elements  of  Botany. 

Avery's  Physics. 

Carhart's  Physics. 

Harvard  Manual  Elementary  Physical 
Experiments. 

Williams'  Chemistry. 

Tilden's  Commercial  Oleography. 

LATIN. 

Allen  and  Qreenough's  Latin  Gram- 
mar. 
Harkness'  Easy  Latin  Method. 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Ceesar. 
Collar's  Latin  Composition. 
Moulton's  Latin  Composition. 
Greenough's  Virgil. 
Allen  and  Greenough's  Cicero. 


Allen  and  Greenough's  Ovid. 

Bennett's  First  Latin  Writer. 

Scudder's  Latin  Reader. 

Viri  Romse. 

Eelsey's  Csesar. 

Bennett's  Latin  Grammar. 

Tuell  and  Fowler's  First  Year  Latin 

Book. 
Daniel's  Latin  Composition. 
Comstock's  Virgil. 

GRBBK. 

White's  Beginners'  Greek  Book. 
Myers'  Greek  History. 
Hadley  and  Allen's  Greek  Grammar. 
Collar  and  Daniels'  Beginners'  Greek 

Composition. 
Gkx>dwin's  Anabasis. 
Jones'  Greek  Prose. 
Seymour's  Iliad— six  books. 
While's  First  Lessons. 


Pitman's  System  of  Phonography. 
Pitman's  Leaflets. 
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JANITORS-J899.J900. 


High  School  . 

Strong  School 

Winchester   School 

Eaton  School  . 

Dwiffht     School     and 
iLindergarten   . 

Day  School  and  Kinder- 
ffartcn 

Zunder   School 

Boardman  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School 

Roger  Sherman  School  . 

Webster  School 

Skinner  School 

Wooster  School 

Lovelt   School 

Washington  School 

Welch   School 

Woolsey  School 

Shelton  Avenue  School  . 

Hamilton  School    . 

Fair  Street  School  . 
Ezekiel  Gheever  School  . 
Edwards  Street  School   . 
Hallock  Street  School    . 
Ferry  Street  School 
Cedar  Street  School 
Dixwell  Avenue  School. 
Qninnipiac  Street  School 
Lenox  Street  School 
Oak  Street  School  . 
Davenport  Avenue  School 
Orchard  Street  School    . 
Humphrey  Street  School 
West  Street  School 
Greenwich  Avenue  School 
Carlisle  Street  School 
Lloyd  Street  School 
W(X)dward  School . 
Office3oardof  Education 
WbitiDg  Street  School    . 
Lovell  Kindergarten 
Lovell    Annex 
Cedar  Street  Annex 
Hamilton  Annex 


Frank  T.  Clark  and  ass't. 
R.  H.  Gallagher  and  ass't. 
Dennis  O'Eeefe  and  ass't. 
A.  L.  Tanner 

Wilfred  C.  Talmadge 

James  S.  O'Brien 
H.  W.  Blakeslee 

Isaac  W.  Bishop 

Frank  8.  Upson 

John  Shaughnessy 

John  J.  Dillon 

Timothy  J.  O'Donnell 

Charles  P.  Blakeslee 

Charles  P.  Brown 

George  W.  Porter 

John  W.  Hill 

John  H.  Foster 
j  Michael  Hughson 
( Thomas  Carney,  ass't 

Hugh  J.  McManus 

Charles  £  Stanford 

George  A.  Cobb 

Thomas  McKiernan 

Francis  Ray 

Charles  Weidig 

Herman  Gkbel 

i  Edward  N.  Holaday 

Mary  Hannan 
John  J.  Skinner 
Henry  G.  Boydston 
'Patrick  Reynolds 
Patrick  Donnelly 
Ellen  Reardon 
Julia  Coxson 
James  E.  Rice 
Erwin  B.  Lillie 
Alice  Burton 
William  E.  Short 
Patrick  Reynolds 
George  A.  Cobb 
Charles  Weidig 
Michael  Hughson 


Salsries. 

Addrwnes. 

$1,820 

105  Dwight. 

1.820 

86  Perkins. 

1.100 

216  Mansfield. 

950 

127  Howard  av. 

900 

245  Orchard. 

900 

101  Hill. 

900 

18  Park. 

900 

855  Orchard. 

900 

888  Whalley  av. 

850 

21  Broad. 

850 

22  Leonard. 

850 

54  Sylvan  av. 
48  Edwards. 

850 

850 

190  Spring. 

850 

44  Arthur. 

850 

61  Wolcott. 

850 

248  West  Ivy. 

880 

177  Franklin. 

550 

154  HamUton. 

800 

95^  Hill. 

700 

411  Blatchley  av 

700 

119  Nicoll. 

700 

80  Hallock. 

700 

219  English. 

700 

106i^^Mh.  av. 

600 

500 

283  Lenox.* 

400 

852  Oak. 

400 

87  Greenwich  aT 

400 

125  Shelton  av. 

400 

41  Nicoll. 

400 

149  Putnam. 

400 

181  Plymouth. 

400 

158  Carlisle. 

400 

74  Clark. 

400 

205  Forbes  av.» 

240 

822  Grand  av 

150 

190  Meadow. 

100 

41  Nicoll. 

100 

119  Nicoll. 

100 

64  Daggett. 

100 

177  Franklin. 

Engikeer  Boardman  Manual  Training  High  School. 

Salary.  Addren. 

W.  H.  Wakeman    .  $750 64  Henry. 


*AnQex. 
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